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' 
ANNvAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE 
PEOPLE OF THE COLONY OF TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 





CHAPTER I.—-GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE 
AND HISTORY. 


TRINIDAD. 

The Is'and of Trinidad is the most southerly of the West Indian 
Is'ands and is geographically and bio‘ogically a part of South 
America, from which it is separated by the Gu'f of Paria. The 
Is'and lies about 16 miles to the east of Venezuela between 10° 3’ 
and 10° 50’ North latitude and 60° 55’ and 61° 56’ West longitude. 
Its averare length is 50 miles and average breadth 37 miles while 
its total area is 1,862 square miles. 


_. 2. The climate of Trinidad is tropical and may be divided 
into tvo seasons, a dry season extending from January to 
May, with an averace rainfa'l of two to three inches per month, 
and a rainy season extending from June to December with an 
Averase ra‘nfa'l of e‘¢ht inches per month. The coo!est period of 
the year is from Decem’er to April. The average temperature 
during the day is 84° and during the night 74°. The climate is 
healthy and by no means harmful to Europeans. 


3. Trinidad was discovered by Christopher Columbus who took 
Possession of the Island on behalf of the Crown of Spain on the 
3ist of July, 1498. The Is!and was visited by Sir Robert Dudley 
and Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, and was included in the Earl of 
Montgomery’s grant in 1628. In 1640 it was raided by the Dutch 
and in 1677 and 1690 by the French. Towards the end of the 17th 
and the beginning of the 18th centuries, cocoa was widely cultivated, 
but about 1725 a blight fell upon the plantations. Trinidad made 
little Progress until 1783 when, in consequence of representations 
Made to the Court of Madrid by M. Roume de St. Laurent, a 

Tench planter of Grenada, who while on a visit to the is!tand had 
een struck by its fertility, a Royal cedula or proclamation was 
‘sued, by which extraordinary advantages were offered to 
foreigners of all nations who came to settle in Trinidad. The sole 
“ondition imposed, and that not very strictly insisted upon, was 
that they should’ profess the Roman Catholic religion. | This 
Proclamation induced a large influx of peop!e and the population 
Was also augmented by many French families, who were driven 
ftom St. Domingo and elsewhere by the terrible events of the 
French Revolution. These facts explain the preponderance of the 

Tench element in a Colony which never beionged to France. 

n February, 1797, Great Britain being then at war with Spain, 
a British expedition sailed from Martinique for Trinidad, which 
‘Quickly surrendered to His Majesty’s forces, the articles of capitula- 
tion being signed by Sir Ralph Abercromby, Adm‘ra] Harvey and 
Governor Chacon on the 18th of February, 1797. In 1802 Trinidad 


Was finally ceded to the Crown of Great Britain by the Treaty 
of Amiens, 
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ToBaGo. 

4. The Island of Tobago which lies between rr° 8’ and 11° 21° 
North latitude and 60° 30’ and 60° 50’ West longitude, is distant 
about 2r miles from the north-east point of Trinidad. It is 
26 miles long and 74 miles wide at its greatest breadth, and has 
an area of 114 square miles. The climate is similar to that of 
Trinidad. 

5. Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which time 
it was inhabited by Caribs. The British flag was first planted on 
the Island in 1580, and Sovereignty was claimed by James I in 1608. 
In 1628 Charles I granted the Island to the Earl of Pembroke. 
It remained unoccupied until 1632 when 300 Zealanders were 
sent out by a Company of Dutch merchants, who styled it 
New Walcheren. After a residence of about two and a half years 
these settlers were all destroyed or expelled by Caribs and Spaniards. 
from Trinidad. In 1641 James, Duke of Courland, obtained a 
grant of the Island from Charles I, and in 1642 two vessels arrived 
with a number of Courlanders, who settled on the north side of 
the Island. These were followed by a second Dutch Colony in 1654, 
which established itself on the southern coast. In 1658 the 
Courlanders were overpowered by the Dutch, who remained in 
possession of the whole Island until 1662, when the Dutch Company 
resigned their right thereto. In this year Cornelius Lampsis 
Pecans letters patent from Louis XIV creating him Baron of 

‘obago and proprietor of the Island under the Crown of France. 
In 1664 the Grant of the Island to the Duke of Courland was 
renewed by Charles II. The Dutch refused to recognize the. 
Duke’s title, but in 1667 they were defeated by the French in 
Scarborough Bay, whereupon Louis XIV restored the Island to the- 
Duke of Courland, who in 1681 made over his title to a Company" 
of London merchants. In 1684, by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the Island was declared neutral, the subjects of all European powers. 
being at liberty to form settlements but not to instal garrisons. 
By the Treaty of Paris of 1763 Tobago was ceded by France to. 
England in perpetuity. In 178r it was captured by the French 
under the Duke of Bouille, and in 1783 it was surrendered by 
Treaty to the French Crown. In April, 1793, it was captured by 
a British force under Admiral Lefrey and General Cuyler, and was 
once more restored to the French by the Treaty of Peace in 1802, 
and again reconquered by Commander Hood and General Greenfield 
in 1803. In 1814 it was finally ceded in perpetuity to the 
British Crown. 

6. By Order in Council under Act 50and 51 Vict. Tobagofrom. 
the 1st January, 1889, became part of the Colony of Trinidad. 
By a further Order in Council dated 20th October, 1898, Tobago 
from the 1st of January, 1899, became a Ward of the united. 
Colony of Trinidad and Tobago. 


CHAPTER II.—GOVERNMENT. 

The Colony is administered by a Governor with an Executive 
Council which at present comprises seven members. The Executive 
Council consists of the persons holding the offices of Colonial 
Secretary, Attorney-General and Treasurer and such other persons. 
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as the Governor in pursuance of instructions from His Majesty 
through the Secretary of State, may from time to time appoint. 
The Legislative body is the Legislative Council of Trinidad and 
Tobago, which was reconstituted by Letters Patent and an Order 
in Council which came into operation on 2Ist August, 1924. It 
consists of the Governor as President, twelve officials and thirteen 
unofficial members. The officials are the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attomey-General and the Treasurer, and such other public officers 
not exceeding nine in number, as the Governor may nominate. 
The unofficial members of the Council are divided into nominated 
and elected, six being nominated by the Governor and seven 
elected. Trinidad is divided into six electoral districts, each 
Teturning one member. Tobago forms the seventh electoral district. 


CHAPTER III.—POPULATION. 

According to the Census taken on the 26th April, 1931, the 
population of the Colony amounted to 412,783 persons, of which 
Trinidad contained 387,425 and Tobago 25,358. In 1921 the total 
Population was 365,913 of whom 342,523 were in Trinidad and 
23,390 in Tobago. The increase for the ten years was 12°8 per cent _ 

2. The distribution of the population according to the 1931 

N3us was :— 
Born in Europe (of whom 1,454 were born in the 
United Kingdom) os ny ca 
Born in North America and United States of 
America on a) Be ss 614 
Born in South America (of whom 4,244 were born 
in Venezuela) __.... AG ey . 5,082 
Bornin China, orin the Colony of Chinese parentage 5,208 
Born in India, or in the Colony of East Indian 
parentage ah eae ai «. 137,583 
Born in Colony, including those of European 
parentage, and people of African and mixed 
descent ee fee Par 216,138 
Bornin other West Indian Colonies and elsewhere... 46,267 


1,891 


Total as one Pay. 412,783 


3. The natives of India numbered 23,312, and those born in 
the Colony of Indian parents, or in whom Indian blood existed 
numbered 114,271. 


4. The population on 31st December, 1931 was estimated 
at 414,572 and on 31st December, 1932 at 419,559. 


MARRIAGES. 

5. The total number of marriages recorded curing 1932 was 
1,803, viz: 1,799 under the Marriage Ordinance, Cap. 177 and 
four under the Immigration Ordinance, Cap. 245. The rate 
Per 1,000 on the total mean population was 8°65. In 1931 the 
Marriage rate was 7°94. Included in the 1,799 marriages under 
the General Law of the Colony were 29 marriages in extremis. 


ro 
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Birtus. 
6. The number of births registered during the year was 12,084 
(6,137 boys and 5,947 girls). The birth rate was 28:97 per 1,000. 
In 1931 the birth rate was 29°90. 


DEATHS. 
7. The total number of deaths registered in 1932 was 7,125, 
of which 3,786 were males and 3,339 females. The death rate was 
17-08 per 1,000. In 1931 the death rate was 19°97. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY. 
8. The number of children who died before completing their 
twelfth month was 1,316, i.e., at the rate of 108°9 per 1,000 Lirths. 
In 1931 the rate was 144-10 for every 1,000 births. 


Causes oF DEATH. 
9. The principal cavses of death were :— 


1981 19382 
Enteric Fever a eae .. 107 84 
Influenza __.... en ek ae 60 19 
Malaria aS ae ee we 734 583 
Dysentury .... wwe v  200 100 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis oy .. 385 357 
Syphilis ss eas am wee 152 157 
Cancer ots sok ast w. ~=158 146 
Apoplexy _.... Fae meat aes 2205 201 
Convulsions .... , pany 44 28 
Cardiac and Valvular Diseases . .. 498 4168 
Bronchitis and Broncho Pneumonia w — -886 484 
Lobar and Pleuro Pneumonia .... we «186 178 
Diarrhoea... See ae w. 632 394 
Ankylostomiasis ase ae . 178 157 
Nephritis, &c. Ee ha we 442 384 
Diseases of Puerperal State. vee NZ 60 
Diseases of Early Infancy ES ve 983 800 
Old Age se ae Set we. 778 675 


CHAPTER IV.—HEALTH. 

The Islands of Trinidad and Tobago havea healthy and pleasant 
climate. People of European stock have been settled for many 
decades and after several generations still maintain their accustomed 
mental and physical vigour. Persons of European, African and 
Asiatic Stocks from 70 to 100 years old are numerous. 


2. The general birth rate of the Colony has declined during 
the past ten years from 32-9 to 26:97 per 1,000. The general 
death rate of the Colony is declining ; the rate per 1,0CO living 
persons was 21°57 for the first five years of the past decade and 
19-79 for the last five years. The rate for 1932 was 17-08. 


3. Much attention has been directed to the reduction of infant 
mortality. Midwives have been trained in the public hospitals 
for the past 25 years and ten years ago the period of training was 
extended to two years. Special maternity wards have been 
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established in the larger hospitals. There is a Child Welfare 
League which takes an active part in improving the standard of 
infant and child care in the Colony by supplying midwives and 
house visitors and by maintaining infant clinics and ante-natal 
welfare work. 


4. The infant mortality rate per 1,(CO living births dropped 
to 169 in 1932, the lowest figure on record. The recent reduction 
in infant mortality is specially noticeable in Port-of-Spain and 
San Fernando where the work of the Child Welfare League is 
more intensive. 


INFANTILE Mortality RATE. 
Year, Port-of-Spain San Fernando 


1920-25 215 235 
1926-30 147 161 
1931 118 181 
1932 113 138 


_ _5. A school medical service working along similar lines to that 
in England operates in Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and the 
surrounding country and the district of St. Joseph-Tunapuna. 
During 1932, 6,CCO children were examined and 4,4(0 treated. 


6. The death rates for the principal groups of diseases per 
10,000 living persons during the past decade and in 1931 and 
1932 are tabulated below. 














Disease. | 1920-25. | 1926-30.| 1931. | 1932. 
i 
Malaria Fever, &c. - H 27-2 | 21-4 17-7 13-9 
Tuberculosis —all kinds ' 121 ; 11-9 101 85 
Dianthoea | i 
Enteritis H 21:7 | 190 198 7 
Dysentery } | d 
Enteric Fever or 53 | 274 250 | 20 
Pneumonia \ i | 
Bronchitis roo 31 | 18-6 17-7 158 
Broncho-pneumonia) | | 





7. Infection with malaria occurs principally in the rural areas 
and to a great extent consists of the more chronic and less acute 
tvpes. Blackwater fever israreand the malignant types of malariaare 
disappearing in all parts of the Colony. Severe Malaria is mostly 
located in certain rural areas where continuous and extensive seepage 
occurs and in lowlying areas flooded by natural drainage, especially 
those used for rice cultivation. 


8. The sanitary organisation covers the whole Colony and in 
evety district there is a local sanitary authority, and a medical 
officer of health with sanitary staff. Oiling, filling, drainage 
and other temporary anti-mosquito measures are maintained by 
these officers, in villages and other populated sections. 
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9. Concrete drains have been constructed in many parts of the 
Colony and these are being extended. A special malarial medical 
office:, sanitary engineer and staff investigate and arrange more 
continuous permanent works. Work on the first section, to cost 
£10,6C0 was commenced in August, 1932. 


10. Tuberculosis has been decreasing steadily for the fast thirty 
years and is almost wholly of the pulmonary type and largely 
confined to the towns where overcrowding is prevalent. A 
tuberculosis association maintains a dispensary in Port-of-Spain 
and gives general instruction in the principles of prevention 
‘and cure. 

11. Tuberculosis is a notifiable disease and persons producing 
™assive infection are removed to special wards in the hospitals ; 
others are treated free at dispensaries and visited at their homes 
by the nurse of the association. Experience has shewn that in 
suitable cases with appropriate treatment the disease can be arrested 
in this Colony as elsewhere. 

12, Intestinal disorders are usually common in the tropics but 
inthisColony such diseases have shewn steady reduction in response 
to increasing sanitary control over food supplies and a campaign 
against fly breeding. 

13. Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and several country towns 
are supplied with modern fly-proof markets and abattoirs. 
All food offered for sale is inspected by sanitary officers and 
when unwholesome is seized and destroyed. Samples of food for 
chemical examination are constantly being taken. Scavenging 
is carried out at Port-of-Spain and San Fernando, and in most of 
the villages and thickly populated areas. 

14, Hookworm shewsa decline, not only in the extent of actual 
infection, but also in severity of type of disease. This is principally 
an infection of country districts and a constant campaign has been 
maintained against it for the past 20 vears in al! parts of the Colony. 
Two units are permanently maintained, working from area 
to area examining all persons and treating those found infected. 
The drug principally used is Carbon Tetrachloride but Santonine, 
Thymol] and others are used when advisable. Simultaneously 
a sanitary campaign is conducted and many thousands of simple 
but effective latrines have been erected by the people concerned. 

15. Enteric Fever has shewn a notable decline during the past 
ten ycars. This disease 1s notifiable and cases are dealt with by 
isolation, disinfection of premises and inoculation of surrounding 
population. 


16. Local water supplies are continually being improved, 
springs and lakes being cleaned and protected. Piped water 
supplies are installed at Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and three 
important country areas. There are now adequate water supply 
systems for seven areas (including Port-of-Spain and San Fernando) 
comprising a population of about 130,000. A large scheme for 
supplying an additional 60,000 people over a wide area and 
furnishing additional supplies to Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and 
other sections, which had been under consideration for s_me years, 
was commenced in the latter months of 1932. 
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17. The Government maintains in each district of theColonya 
resident medical officer and in the more populated areas private 
practitioners are also established so that medical aid is always and 
everywhere available. The following hospital accommodation 
is provided— 

Colonial Hospital, Port-of-Spain, 380 beds. 
Colonial Hospital, San Fernando, 190 beds. 
Colonial Hospital, Tobago, 75 beds. 
District Hospitals at St. Joseph, Tacarigua, Arima, Couva, 
Princes Town and Cedros, 204 beds. 
Small emergency hospitals are maintained at Sangre Grande, 
Mayaro and Toco. 


18. The Government also provides.a mental hospital at St. Ann’s 
with accommodation for 700 persons, a House of Refuge at 
St. James with 7CO beds, for persons in destitution and suffering 
from old age or incurable disease and a House of Refvge at 
Scarborough, Tobago, for 40 inmates. 


CHAPTER V.—HOUSING. 

Housing accommodation may be divided into urban and rural. 
The urban districts are the City of Port-of-Spain and the towns 
of San Fernando, Arima, Tunapuna and Princes Town. The rural 
areas include small and large villages, (some of the latter being 
considered as towns for certain purposes) estates and sparsely 
inhabited areas in and near the forests. 


2. Rural wage earners occupy mud or tapia huts covered with 
carat or grass (timite), small 2 or 4-roomed houses and ranges 
of rooms known as barracks built of wood or concrete. The latter 
are made up of 10 or 12 rooms each and are usually built on 
estates to house labourers. Barracks also house a great many 
working people in the towns. The model specification and plan of - 
barracks require ranges to consist of not more than three 
Tooms each. Mud huts are the lowest type of dwellings and supply 
the housing needs in remote settlements or villages. 


3. The sanitary conveniences and bathing arrangements vary. 
In remote districts there are in many cases no privies of any kind. 
In villages and towns privy cesspits are the usual form of sanitary 
conveniences. In Port-of-Spain, where modern water and sewerage 
installations exist water closets are supplied by the owners in the 
sewered portions of the City. The character of housing has been 
showing general signs of improvement throughout the Colony 
during the past few years. 


4. The proprietors of estates own all the workmen’s dwellings 
on the estates. Outside of estates in settlements and villages 
Comparatively few houses are owned by the workmen and these 
are usually of a poor type. Landlords in towns and villages are 
either business men, owners of shops or capitalists who invest 
Money in housing and receive fair and in some cases good returns 
from their investments. An increasing number of wage earners 
live in houses of their own erected on rented lands or less 
frequently on lots of land owned by themselves. 
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5. An interesting experiment hasbeen begun on one sugar estate 
(Caroni). The estate lays out a village with streets, drains, &c., 
and grants each labourer a lot of land on which he erects a house. 
He pays no ground rent and the estate pays all rates and taxes. 
Those who receive these grants of land are usually men who have 
lived for a considerable time in the estate barracks. Up to the 
present the experiment has been successful although the houses 
are not always of the best type. No doubt as time goes on the 
type will be gradually improved. 


6. Defects may be summarised as follows: 


1. Deficient Ventilation.—In many houses built before the 
present regulations were enforced, insufficient apertures 
for ventilation were supplied. Even nowadays, when 
proper ventilation of all dwellings is demanded, the 
average wage-earner likes to close up openings as much 
as possible to prevent the entrance of night air. 
He is, however, being gradually educated by 
sanitary officials. 


2. Insufficient supply of pure drinking water—In many 
places there is no public water supply and the sources 
are not always above suspicion. 


3. Privies.—Some are badly constructed by old methods 
which are gradually giving place to new. A water- 
borne sewerage system exists only in Port-of-Spain. 


4. Deficient drainage of surface and slop waters. 


5. In some parts of the slums of the towns there is over- 
crowding of buildings on lots and insufficient air space 
around houses. These conditions are the result of the 
building up of towns and villages in the old days before 
regulations were applied. Nowadays building regulations 
require a certain amount of space around houses. 


6. The following action is being taken in every part of the 

Colony to improve housing conditions :— 

(a) By inspection.—It is the duty of Sanitary Officials 
to inspect dwellings in their districts in town or 
country, to bring to the notice of Local Sanitary 
Authorities all defects in the building of new 
houses and to take summary action in court 
where actual nuisances arise. 


(2) By enforcement of Sanitary Laws. — The Laws 
relating to Dwellings are on modern lines. There 
are three Ordinances dealing with the question, 
viz. :— 

1. The Port-of-Spain Corporation Ordinance, 
Chapter 224, including Bvilding Regulations 
for the City of Port-of-Spain. 
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2. The Strects and Buildings Ordinance (Chapter 
112) which controls buildings in San Fernando, 
Arima, Princes Town, Scarborough and 
Roxborough, Tobago, Tunapuna and other 
large centres of population. 


3. The Public Health Ordinance (Chapter 98). 
Dwellings are dealt with by Bye-laws made 
under section 51 of this Ordinance. 


7. The Regulations require that houses for human habitation 
should be built on healthy sites and that plans of sites and of 
buildings should be approved by Local Sanitary Authorities before 
building is begun. The following are the principal points covered 
by Regulations—Height of ground floor, foundation, walls, partitions, 
flooring, ventilation, sizes of rooms, windows or roof, sanitary 
arrangements, air space around buildings, surface drainage, &c. 


8. There has been considerable activity in house building 
during the past few years in many parts of the Colony. The 
greatest increase of dwellings for wage earners has been in evidence 
in the suburbs of Port-of-Spain, on villages along the Eastern 
Main Road between Port-of-Spain and San Juan, to the east 
of the City and in St. James to the west of it. During 1932, 
815 houses were built in these areas mostly for housing wage 
eamers and artisans. 


9. In the City of Port-of-Spain the slum problem has been 
receiving the consideration of the Government and the City Council 
and it is hoped that a definite Scheme for the amelioration of 
existing conditions will soon mature. 


10. No Societies exist for the erection of cheap dwellings for 
the poorer wage earner. The Building & Loan Association and 
the Trinidad Co-operative Bank advance money to mechanics 
and others of the artisan class for building their own homes, 
Some Oilfield Companies have provided cheap homes for their 
workers. There are signs of increasing consideration for the health 
and well-being of the wage earners in several parts of the Colony. 


CHAPTER VI—PRODUCTION. 

The principal products of the Colony are divided into 
two classes, viz.:—Agricultural and Mineral. The former consists 
of Cocoa, Sugar, Coconuts, Coffee and Citrus Fruit and the latter of 
Petroleum and Asphalt. Coal, Iron, Graphite and Gypsum occur 
in small quantities, and traces of Gold have been found in the 
Northern Range but none of these minerals have proved to be of 
economic importance. 


The main agricultural products of Trinidad for 1932, compared 
with the previous five years and with the average for the period, 
are given in Table I. 
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As indicated in the above table, the Colony has still continued 
to receive abnormally low prices for its produce, and the low 
standards of cultivation and upkeep cn all classes of agricultural 
holdings can but have a definitely bad effect on yields. 


Cocoa. 

3. Exports show a decrease of some 15,364,385 Ib. as 
compared with the previous year, and owing to the continued 
fall in prices approximately £247,000 less was received. These 
conditions cannot continue without leaving permanent ill-effects. 
The position stresses the need for further development of locally 
grown food supplies and of sound ‘‘side-lines’ for export, such 
as citrus fruits, &c. 


4. Practically all cocoa produced is exported, only a small 
quantity being consumed locally. 


5. Witchbroom disease of cocoa has slowly spread in the 
Northern Range, several valleys now being infected. At the end 
of the year, the disease, in varying degrees of intensity, was found 
on 3,887 estates involving 134,507 acres of cocoa as compared with 
2,454 estates of 102,120 acres at the end of 1931. Heavily infested 
areas are still mainly confined to the neighbourhood of origiral 
sources of outbreak—L’Ebranche and Guaico-Tamana. In other 
areas the intensity is relatively low. In the worst areas there are 
indications of direct loss of crop due to this disease although 
such loss is not yet of economic importance. 


Sucar. 
6. The total quantity of sugar manufactured amounted to 
97,598 tons of which 85,956 tons were exported. 


7. Cane farmers produced 455,213 tons of cane or 48 per cent. 
approximately of the total tonnage grown ; for this they received 
£276,857. In 1932 as in 1931, in spite of the steady fall in prices 
of sugar, the cane farmers continued to receive 12s. per ton of 
canes delivered whereas under the agreed sliding scale only 7s. 34d. 
need have been paid. This represents a voluntary over-payment 
of £110,894, 

8. Development of co-operation among cane farmers still 
appears to be an essential to progress if only for the purpose of 
effecting more economic and efficient delivery of canes to 
the factory. : 

9. The Sugar Cane Investigation Committee continued its 
Tesearches, and useful practical data on the ecology of sugar canes, 
biotics of the froghopper and fertilizers have been accumulated. 


10. Towards the end of the year a survey of the Cane Farming 
Industry financed by the Empire Marketing Board was commenced, 
one of the main objects being to ascertain the factors that lead to 
successful cane farming. 


1]. Sugar prices during the year fluctuated between Ils. 1d. 
and 8s, 64d. per cwt., f.0.b. with an average of 9s. 83d. One large 
€state, at least, was able to declare a small dividend. 
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Coconuts. 

12. The produce of the coconut palm is exported in the 
following ways, namely :—as nuts, copra and oil. Assuming that 
it requires 3 nuts for 1 Ib. of copra, and 45 nuts for 1 gallon of oil, 
some 75,000,000 nuts were produced in the year; of these 
51,000,000 were exported. 

13. The Government, by an Order under the Food and Fuel 
Control Ordinance, which came into operation on the 12th 
December, 1930, continued to regulate the price of copra with a 
view to encouraging a local industry in edible oils. The total 
weight of copra sold to local factories for the year was 8,079,525 Ib. 
equivalent to 24,238,575 nuts. Most of the oil produced was sold 
for local consumption. 

14. A survey of conditions under which coconuts are grown 
in relation to their diseases, particularly “wilt”, is nearing: 
completion. 

CoFFEE. 

15. The crop of 908,492 lb. with a value of {20,822 shows 
an increase over the previous year of 54,940 Ib. weight and 
£4,742 in value. 

16. A very small acreage of this crop is grown as a pure stand ; 
usually it is interspersed among cocoa. 

Cirrvs. 

17. Grapefruit—The Grapefruit industry has made sound. 
progress with the aid of the Co-operative Citrus Packing Shed and 
of the cheap price (6d.) of budded trees raised by the Department.. 
Properly cleaned, graded and packed fruit is marketed as 
«*Golden Ray’’ (firsts) and ‘Blue Ray” (seconds). During the- 
year 10,973 crates valued at nearly {8,698 were shipped. In 
England Trinidad fruit commands high prices and appears to be- 
appreciated. ; 

18. Oranges.—This crop, consisting mainly of seedling: 
oranges, amounted to some 2} million fruit valucd at £3,€89. 

19. Limes.—The various products exported were :— 

(a) Raw lime juice. 

(b) Concentrated lime juice. 

(c) Distilled oil (from the juice). 

(d) Handpressed oil (from the skins). 

(e) Citrate of lime. 

(f) Green limes. ae 
Unfortunately prices for all except distilled and hardyressed’ 
oil have been low. The total value for the year was £18,086 as. 
compared with £34,921 in 1931, a decrease of £16,835. 
LIVESTOCK. 

20. A healthy demand continued for stock bred on the- 
Government Farm and on certain large sugar estates. The 
“fixing” of a strain between “Friesian” and “‘zebu”’ cattle, 
suitable for dairy purposes under local conditions, continues. _ 

21. A Committee wasappointed to advise on, and co-ordinate: 
investigations on ‘dumb” rabies in stock—a bat-borne disease.. 
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Co-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

22. The increased supervision of credit societies by the 
Department has led to better conduct of the business by the 
Managing Committees. Thrift is little practised. Interest is 
being shown in co-operative marketing, for example, in cccoa 
where encouraging financial gains have resulted. 


GENERAL. 

23. The agriculture of the Colony is in the hands of many 
Taces, and embraces all sizes of holdings, from the humble cane 
farmer, East Indian and West Indian, growing less than an acre 
of canes, to the largest company-owned sugar estate farming some 
26,000 acres; from the small peasant proprietor producing, say 
ten bags (165 Ib.) of cocoa, to the owner of 1,000 acres of bearing 
trees, yielding perhaps 2,000 bags. 


24, Cocoa, which has been called the financ'al barometer of 
the Colony, reflected its weakness in general trade. The industry 
gives employment to between 25,000 and 40,000 hands and a 
further fall in the wage earning capacity of these people seems 
inevitable because of the low prices. Many of the largest and 
best estates are in the hands of creoles of French descent whilst 
the peasantry consist mainly of East Indians and West Indians. 


_ 2. The Sugar Industry is controlled for the major part by 
six large companies with headquarters usually in the United 
Kingdom. Canes are ground in the factories belonging to these 
companies and their supplies arise frcm three scurces, namely 
estate grown canes, canes grown by farmers on estate lands, canes 
8town by independent cane farmers on other than estate lands. 


26. Approximately 48 per cent. of the cane produced is 
by some 18,000 cane farmers of whom two-thirds are East 
Indian and one-third West Indian. Holdings vary in size from 
the “Back garden patch” to about 50 acres. Rents range 
chiefly around $5 (£1 Os. 10d.) per acre per annum. 


27. It is a matter of investigation at the present time 
Which source of supply is cheaper. This investigation has teen 
financed by the Empire Marketing Board. Development of 
mechanical cultivation, use of fertilizers, &c., have enabled some 
states to reduce costs of production, and it is claimed that estate 
Canes now cost no more than those produced by farmers. 


_ %. Most agricultural labourers can obtain fairly readily a 
Piece of land for their own food supplies, but much development 
is needed in this direction, as large quantities of food are imported 
which could be produced economically locally. 


. 29. Labour is free to seek its own market, and an average 
daily wage is from 40-€0 cents (Is. 8d. to 2s. 6d.) per day. Most 
agricultural work is, however, performed by task at recognised 
local rates. 
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PETROLEUM AND ASPHALT INDUSTRIES. 

30. In the year 1856 a company operating at La Brea in the 
vicinity of the celebrated Pitch Lake, refined local asphalt for 
lamp and lubricating oils. In 1867 the first well was drilled 
for oil at Aripero and from that year to 1908 attempts followed 
with varying success. In 19C8 the New Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Company drilled one of the first big wells, and in the year 1910 
this Company exported the first steamship cargo of oil from the 
Island. The total production of petroleum in 19(8 was 
approximately 172 barrels, in 1912, 437,143 barrejs, and in 1932, 
10,123,859 barrels. 


31. Practically all the Petroleum produced in Trinidad has been 
obtained from strata of Tertiary age. The Island is separated 
into two geological provinces by an East to West fault running from 
near Matura in the East to Port-of-Spain in the West. This 
fault divides the Metamorphic area of the Northern Range from 
the covering of Tertiary sediments to the South. The chief 
features of the Tertiary structure are :—A synclinal basin between 
the Central and Northern Mountain Ranges ; an anticlinal uplift 
along the South side of the Central range striking in an 
ENE-WSW direction from Pointe-a-Pierre to the Nariva 
Swamp; and an undulating basin area between San Fernando, 
Mayaro Point, Guayaguayare Bay and Icacos Point with an 
East-West strike containing several zones of anticlinal and synclina} 
folding. These numerous local folds are important in the 
concentration of petroleum and it is upon this latter area that 
the majority of the producing fields are situated. The average 
specific gravity of the crude oil from the different fields varies 
from 0°9553 to 0°8015. 


32. The production of petroleum is almost entirely in the hands 
of large companies, and at the end of 1932 there were 16 companies 
actively engaged in the exploitation of oil in the Colony. 
These Companies which have a total share capital of more than 
£14,000,000 hold over 147,000 acres of Crown lands under Licences 
and Leases, of which approximately 125,000 acres were held under 
Mining Lease. In addition, appreciable areas of private lands 
are held. Up to 30th January, 1902, oil rights were not reserved 
by the Government when disposing of Crown land, but after that 
date all Crown Grants reserved the oil rights to the Crown. There 
are, consequently, three categories of oil lands, viz.: lands disposed 
of prior to 1902 in which the oil rights vest in the surface owner, 
lands sold since that date in which the oil rights are reserved to 
the Crown, and lands where buth the surface and the underlying 
oil remains the property of the Crown. 


33. The principal oil producing companies are the Trinidad 
Leaseholds, Limited, from Crown and private lands at Fyzabad, 
Barrackpore, &c.; the United British Oilfields of Trinidad, 
Limited, from Crown lands at Parry Lands; the Trinidad Lake 
Petroleum Company, Limited, from their own lands at Brighton ; 
the Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, from Crown and private 
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‘ands at Fyzabad and Siparia; the Trinidad Central Oilfields 
Limited, from Crown lands at Tabaquite and Guapo; the Kern 
(Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, from Crown and private lands at 
Guapo ; the Trinidad Oil Fields Operating Co., Ltd., from Crown 
and private lands at Palo Seco, Fyzabad and San Francique ; the 
Trinidad Petroleum Development Co., Ltd., from Crown and. 
private lands at Palo Seco; the Fyzabad Dome Oilfields from 
private lands at Fyzabad and the Siparia Trinidad Oilfields, Ltd., 
from Crown lands at Palo Seco. There are refineries at Pointe-a- 
Pierre, Pointe Fortin, Brighton, Tabaquite and La Brea and alk 
grades of petroleum products from Petrol to Road Oil are produced. 


34. During the year under review 61 new wells were drilled, 
41 of which were on Crown lands and 20 on private lands. The 
total number of wells drilled in the Colony to 31st December, 1932, 
was 1,901 of which 1,096 were on Crown lands. The total footage: 
drilled during the year was 173,287 of which 111,730 were on Crown 
lands and 61,557 on private lands. The total quantity of oi! 
produced during 1932 was 10,123,859 barrels, an increase of 
380,357 barrels over the production for 1931. Of this total 
5,610,901 barrels were from Crown lands or lands in which the oil 
tights belonged to the Crown. The royalty paid by operating 
companies on oi] won from Crown rights during the year 1932 
amounted to £90,053 as against £84,547 in 1931 and wayleaves to 
£2,620 as against £6,421 in 1931. The decrease in the latter figures 
is due to the fact that certain pipelines which formerly were laid 
along public roads have been diverted. The quantity of crude 
oil and products exported amounted to 9,637,474 barrels valued 
at {2,382,846 as against 8,964,303 barrels valued at £1,949,455 in 
1931. The exports in 1932 formed 56-83 per cent. of the total 
exports of the Colony. Accurate statistics regarding the local 
consumption of oil are not available but an approximation of local 
consumption is about 686,0C0 barrels for petroleum products. 


35. The following comparative statement shows the exports. 
of petroleum products during the last five years: 


QUANTITIES IN BARRELS. 























a = ; 
1928 1929 | 1930 1931 1932 
I | 
‘ 
6,361,676 | 8,243,023 7,678,807 | 8,964,303 9,637,474 
VALUES. 
| 
£ ot Ss £ £ £ 
2,493,290 | 3,051,450 2,790,695 1,949,455 2,382,846 
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36. The Pi‘ch Lake situated in the Ward of La Brea, 
comprising 114 acres, was first leased as a whole in 1888 for 
21 years, and the lease was renewed for a further period of 21 years 
from the Ist February, 19(9. On the 19th February, 1925, 
a fresh demise of the Pitch Lake comprising 1(9 acres was made 
to the Trinidad Lake Asphalt, Limited, for 21 years from the 
1st February, 1930, on payment of the following Royalties and 
Export Duties : 


For each ton of 2,240 Ib. of Crude Pitch or Asphaltum a 
Royalty of 2s. 6d. and an Export duty of 5s. 


For each ton of 2,240 lb. of Dried Pitch or Asphaltum a 
Royalty of 3s. 6d. and an Export duty of 6s. I1d., 


being an increase of 10d. and Is. 2d. per ton respectively on the 
Royalties previously paid on Crude and Dried Asphalt. The 
increased Royalties realized £10,226 in 1927, £8,220 in 1928, 
£9,194in 1929, £19,519in 1930, £15,373 in 1931 and £8,559 in 1952 


37. The quantity of Asphalt produced during 1932 was 
107,457 tons as against 123,138 tons in 1931. Cf this amount the 
Public Works Department used approximately 59,191 tons on the 
toads of the Colony. 


Exports OF ASPHALT FOR THE YEARS 1928-1932. 


Year Quantity (tons) Value (£). 
1928 a 152,287 an 402,564 
1929 a 164,311 oe 432,085 
1930 oe 118,C55 oe 313,397 
1931 At 94,584 ee 226,597 
1932 ~ 52,679 be 131,651 


38.—All manual labour, subord:nate and clerical Staff, are 
recruited in the Colony and these men are not under contract. The 
Technical Staff and Senior Officials are, to a large extent, recruited 
by the Head Offices in London and elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER VII.—COMMERCE. 


The values of both imports and exports showed a decline in 
1932 as compared with 1931, but the decrease was due rather to 
lower prices than to reductions in quantity. 


2. Imports in 1932 were valued at £4'695,137, being £222,302 
less than in 1931, while exports were valued at £4,577,211, showing 
a decrease of £66,648 as compared with 1931. These figures 
do not include transhipments, which were valued at £653,788 in 
1932 against £671,897 in 1931. Re-exports are included, being 
valued at £381,779 in 1932 as compared with £473,265 in 1931. 


3. Trade is maintained principally with the United Kingdom, 
Canada and the United States of America, and the percentages 
for certain recent years are as follows: 


1921 1926 1929 1931 1932 


Imports : 
United Kingdom 25 2% 32 36 4 
Canada aad a 16 21 17 17 14 
United States of 
America 36 270 6 19 13 
Exports : 
United Kingdom «40 29 26 16 «25 
Canada ois ww 8 11 8 14 12 
United States of 
America w 2B 381 32. 26—s«<17 


4. Imports from Empire sources for the year 1932 amounted 
to 67°28 per cent. of the total imports, being an increase of 5°69 
per cent. over the figures for the previous year, mainly due to 
an increase of 7°80 per cent. in the import trade with the 
United Kingdom, 


5. Exports to Empire destinations for the year 1932 amounted 
to 49°84 per cent. of the total exports, exclusive of ships’ stores 
and bunkers, showing an increase of ‘83 per cent. over the figures 
for the previous year. Credit for this gain goes mainly to the 
United Kingdom (increase 9:01 per cent.), but exports to Canada 
show a falling off of 2°45 per cent. during 1932, Exports to the 
United Kingdom, which fell from 47-80 per cent. in 1925 to 16-23 per 
cent. in 1931, rose to 25°24 in 1932, while imports from the United 
Kingdom have risen from 31-00 per cent. to 43°88 per cent. during 
the same period. 
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6. The principal imports showing the countries from whence 
they were mainly consigned, for the years 1931 and 1932 were 


as follows :— 





: Articles and principal countries 
whence consigned. ! 


1931 1932 





Quantities. 


Value. |Quantities.; Value. 





CatT1e (for food) : 


Total on No. 
Venezuela - on 
APPAKEL : | 
Total af me 
i 


United Kingdom .. fi 
United States of America .. 


Bacs AND SACKS (empty) : 


Total oe dozs. 
United Kingdom .. oe 
British East Indies . 
Boots, SHORS AND SLIPPERS : 
Total «doz. prs. 
United Kingdom .. si 
Canada on . 
Japan on ae 
BurTER AND BUTTER SUBSTITUTES : 
‘Total oe Ib, 
United Kingdom .. . 
Canada on oe 
France on 


CARRIAGES, CARTS AND WAGGONS : 


Total a - 
United Kingdom .. oe 
Canada 


United States of America 


CEMENT: 
Total brls. of 400 lb. 
United Kingdom .. ae 
Canada on oe 


€ocoa, RAW: 
Total oe 1b. 
Venezuela a, 


COTTON MANUFACTURES : 
Total on o 
United Kingdom .. we 
United States of America .. 





1,250,978] 


6,560 
6,486 


140,753} 
69,553. 
69,113: 


33,419, 
17,952 
5,298 
8,734, 


319,903 
152,185) 
648,130; 





109,496 
77,434, 
21,039 


f 
6,454,353 
6,072,594, 








£ £ 
69,951 7,451) 73,819 
69,292 7,040| 71,587 
57,111) 54,500 
22,293 22,911 
22,399 13,057 


62,639 109,774! 44,072 
29,888 11,974 4,671 
31,777 97,717! 39,399 





80,755, 46,625 95,092 
60,754: 20,626 67,948 
9,932 2,842 5,597 
7,099 17,033 12,124 


i | 


67,331. 1,209,176 66,303 


16,728 704,058 36,279 
7,899, 111,162; 7,015 
| 259,57: 17,100 
1 
| 
144,173 144,587 
42,944 70,532 
64,535 © 44,173 
33,127 17,504 


56,969 76,85, 43,732 


43,734 58,398 35,0 44 
8,086 7,582 4,408 
| \ 
108,045 8,246,188 116,736 
103,509 7,864,931) 111,718 
i 
235,278 , 222,866 
129,650 165,081 


76,602 | 32,900 
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1931 1932 
Articles and principal countries 
whence consigned. | 
Quantities, Value. Quantities. Value. 
| roa £ 
Fisu: ' | 
Total oe T., 6,508,261] 106,203, 6,169,957} 87,992 
United Kingdom .. oe 909,351) 13,450! 1,435,188, 18,198 
Canada oe -.| 3,844,329} 66,626, 3,175,837). 48,032 
Newfoundland .- +-| 1,067,264} 12,603, 1,297,416, 15,935 
\ 
GRAIN, FLOUR, PULSE AND | 
PREPARATIONS THEREOF : ' 
Total oe on 514,038) 503,815 
United Kingdom .. * 47,763) 114,685 
Canada ae ay 281,106: 205, 184 
British East Indies a 103,183) 76,977 
British Guiana oe wag 61,888; 91,583 
| 
HARDWARE : | 
Total on oad 55,427) 52,275 
United Kingdom .. 28,231; j 30,114 
United States of America 14,790! j 9,632 
MacuInery : 
Total oe oe 322,580; £67,629 
United Kingdom .. o 178,578 248,689 
United States of America ..| 122,815) 89,638 
Mzats : ‘ 
Total oe 3.) 5,273,400} 103,188: 4,870,099, 100,961 
United Kingdom .. ..| 775,477|  17,887| 1,158,524; 26,564 
Argentine o- -.! 1,678,838} 32,940) 998,840) 19,925 
United States of America ..' 1,780,182| 35,205] 1,687,505! 35,779 
7 
‘METAL MANUFACTURES : | 
Total o. on ne 111,038; 119,113 
United Kingdom .. oe 78,674 82,088 
United States of America . 13,043) 7,093 
MILE, CONDENSED : $ oe 
Total Cases of 48 Ib 94,436) 131,854 86,277, 103,761 
United Kingdom .. a 20,566; 32,960 18,509] . 24,398 
Canada - +] 32,795} 49,788! 20,116) 24,925 
Holland on o-| 29,482} 36,024 25,235} 29,130 
Ous: § 
Total «. gals. | 5,369,806} 119,263} 10,398,137! 111,979 
United Kingdom .. oe 286,940) 37,707 183,365} 24,473 
Dutch West Indies -.| 2,397,879} 17,918 7,740,946) 39,909 
United States of America .. 151,570} 43,93 169,518 16,203 
Venezuela am . ‘| 2,498,814 6,24;| 2,245,864] 14,633 
| 
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1931 1932 
Articles and principal countries 
wheuce consigned. 
Quantities.) Value. Quantities. Value. 
PAINTERS COLOURS AND | 
MATERIALS : | £ £ 
Total oe. oe! 56,476) 45,302 
United Kingdom .. eel 18,045 20,181 
Germany o + | 24,601 16,921 
PAPER MANUFACTURES : 
Total oo o. 64,948 69,309 
United Kingdom .. sal 27,576 32,660- 
United States of America | 10,156) | 8,419 
| 
SILK MANUFACTURES : | | 
Total i ae 73,652 82,431 
United Kingdom .. | 26,745 29,996- 
Japan ool | 22,628 | 34,024 
United States of America ..| 12,235 | 2,381 
| j 
Soap: i 
Total oe Wb. 5,275,480) 73, 835, 3,742,519 42,957 
United Kingdom .. -+| 4,523,987} 62, 338. 3,328,288, 36,390 
| | 
SPiRITs : | 
Total oe. gals. 58,118 46,655) 35,172 29,331 
United Kingdom .. é 19,935 22,906 14,350, 16,864 
France sa 7,274 8,910 1; 847 2,46L 
United States‘of America Fel 2,429 5,503 1612 3,981 
ToBacco: | 
Total . Ib. 630,182, 58,566, 557,932) 34,977 
United Kingdom .. cal 25,588) 12,355! 14,866, 7,488 
United States of America .. 600,668 44,565 537,613) 25,981 
TONCA BEANS : | | 
Total on 1b.) 560,847. 72,262; 217,737, 31,508- 
Venezuela ae ae 560,847, 72,262 217,559, 31,474 
VEGETABLES : | | 
Total o 59,317 60,683 
Canada en 21,635 14,366 
British West Indies 6,337 4,913 
Holland on | 8,321 11,545. 
Portugal a oe 5,268, 5,220 
WooD AND TIMBER: 
Total 149,719 166,449" 
Canada 31,695 53,030 
United States of America 68,669 83,402: 
| 
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7. The principal exports, including re-exports, for the years 


1931 and 1932 showing the 
were as follows : 


main countries of final destination 





1931 


1932 





of final destination. 


Quantities.| Value. |Quantities.| Value. 


i 








ASPHALT : £ Z£ 

Total o- tons 93,168 236,597 52,679 131,651 
United Kingdom .. ee 40,256, 112,520 25,317! 65,187 
United States of America .. 26,377, 53,862 13,454) 29,508 

Cocoa, RAW : H { 

Total oe Ib.| 64,505,236, 957,837 49,235,391) 707,389 
United Kingdom ++ 55,193,400 91,205 5,751,550 101,596 
Canada ae -- 2,649,402 40,721 3,639,181 44,640 
France os -- 6,106,320 93,040 6,616,325 99,686 
Germany oe -- 5,084,437 84,822) 4,912,018) 75,989 
United States of America .. 33,707,952, 458,739 18,459,772, 226,985 

| | | 
Coconuts : | | 

Total No. 4,487,875 12,549 3,847,245) 12,822 
United Kingdom «+| 2,022,935) 4,923, 958,550, 2,260 
Canada ae 1,709,950 5,537 1,809,085, 6,071 
United States of America ..; 724,720 2,018 1,065,800 4,434 

CorrEE : } 

Total é Jb. 853,552, 16,080 908,492! 20,822 
Canada oe oe 500,545 9,111 751,675) 16,996 
United States of America .. 154,490 3,024 10,000; 250 

Copra : | 

Total : b.| 19,484,808 101,148 15,418,906 91,444 
United Kingdom .. --| 5,664,533) 28,477 12,907,355 75,328 
Holland , ..| 12,143,513, 63,099 839,300’ 55,590 

GRAPEFRUIT : | | | 
Total oe No. | 450) 2 210; 3 
Boxes | 4,376 1,874 10,973 38,798 
United Kingdom .. No. | 
Boxes 1,629 717 7,382 5,909 
Canada c No} — | — _ _— 
Boves 2,268 1,005 2,982 2,381 
Ous: Lixe— | | 
Hanp-pressep : | | 

Total - o. 109 2,037 140 3,114 

United States of America ..! 72 995 131) 2,917 
Dsmuzp : | 

Total oe ee 2,304, 30,034 844 10,521 

United Kingdom .. oo 1,207, 16,501 245 3,490 
1,063 13,138 529, 6,130 


United States of America ..! 
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1931 1932 
Articles and principal countries 
of final destination. | 
Quantities.) Value. |Quantities.' Value. 
Pe | 
£ | 
Oi: Minerat, Petroteum: * | | 
Total ++ gals (313,814,592 1,956, 116 337,311,591 2,382,846- 
i if 
. \ 
Lime Juice; Raw: | ‘ 
Total o gals 22,931 2,007 49,629 4,250 
United Kingdom .. eet 16,016 1,335} 47,148 4,105 
Canada oa an 6,780, 651) 114, 12 
i 
CONCENTRATED: : ! 
Total on . 4,012 458 8,583; 427 
United Kingdom .. Ma 4,005) 457 8,583 427 
| 
Spirits : Rum anv Bitters: | i i f 
Total -. gals| 112,775! 57,029 = 150,104 46,483. 
United Kingdom .. rr 94,297, 30,036 145,704 38,781 
United States of America .. 2,964 4,694 240, 349 
| 
SuGar: i \ 
Total .- 1.|192,760,800' 902,993,192,543,043 845,874 
United Kingdom .. «| 58,035,173! 318,474:114,991,857, 537,012. 
Canada a .|134,629,410! 584,038! 77,534,103! 308,752 
| | 
MOLASSES : { | 
Total o gals | 1,599,414; 15,924) 2,701,921: 14,697 
United Kingdom .. we 809,128, 7,831: 2,201,025, 12,839 
Canada . oe 574,108 a 412,696 1,481 





* The destination of oil tankers carrying the greater ‘portion of cargoes of oil 
exported are not generally declared on departure from the Colony. 


8. Minor products exported included biscuits, alpargatas, 
hides, temper lime, matches, nutmegs, tonka beans, cattle feeds, 
fresh limes, pulse, crude and refined coconut oil, soap, lard 
compound, cedar and various wood manufactures. 


9. Prices in respect of the majority of both imports and 
exports continued to fall during 1931. 
the consumer in regard to lower cost of imported articles has 
been lost by a reduction in purchasing power as a result of the 
fall in prices of the Colony's exportable products. 


The advantage gained by 
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CHAPTER VIII—WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 
Labour in this Colony may be divided into two classes :—~ 


(2) Agricultural. 
(6) Industrial or Skilled Labour. 


The average wage for agricultural labourers varies from 5s. to 
12s. 6d. per week of six days for men and from 4s. 2d. to 8s. 9d. 
per week of six days for women. Such labourers are employed 
on the sugar, cocoa and coconut plantations. The average hours 
of work are g hours a day, 1.e., from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. with an hour 
for lunch. Labourers who reside on plantations are provided 
with free quarters, but those who do not have to provide 
accommodation at their own expense. Skilled agricultural 
labourers may earn as much as 2s. 11d. a day. 


ta 2, The wages paid to industrial or skilled labour are as 
follows :— 
Artisans from 4s. 2d. to Ios, per day. 
Masons, Blacksmiths, Wheelwrights, Carpenters, and Painters 
from 2s. 11d. to 8s. 4d. per day. 


_ 3. In domestic service the monthly wage with board and lodg- 
ing varies for housemaids from ros. to £2, for cooks from 21s. to £2 
and for male servants from 30s. to £4. 


ii 4. Labour in the Public Works Department is paid as 

follows :— a 

Ordinary unskilled labour Men 1s. 8d. to 2s. 11d. per day. 
1d. . 


Women 1s. 2d. to 2s. 1d do. 
Skilled labour rae «38. 4d. to 8s. 4d. do. 
Artisans ory ate ++.33. Od. to 8s. 4d. do. 
Artisan Foremen gos «78. Id. to 148. 2d. do. 
Chief Overseers as. ....68. 8d. to 10s. do. 


Overtime is paid for all classes as follows :— 
Week days.—5 p.m. tog p.m. Ordinary rate plus 25 per cent. 
9p.m.to7a.m. Ordinary rate plus 50 per cent. 
Sundays.—Time and half. 
Public Holidays.—Ordinary rate plus 50 per cent. 


5. Skilled railway workers may earn from 3s. gd. to 11s. 8d. 
a day and unskilled labourers from 2s. 11d. to 5s. 5d. a day. The 
working hours are 54 a week and overtime at the rate of time and 
a quarter for week days, and time and a half on Sundays or 
Public Holidays. The men are allowed 14 days leave a year on 
full pay. They are also entitled to two passes a month for 
themselves and families. : 


_ 6 The cost of living is moderate. The staple diet of labourers 
1S tice, flour, potatoes and local root crops (tannia, yams, cassava, 
&c.), sugar, peas and beans, salt-fisb, pickled pork and beef and 
lard substitvte, with a supplementary diet of milk, eggs, vegetables 
and fruit. Flour is the staple foodstuff of labourers of African 
descent and rice of labourers of East Indian descent. 


1 Ib. of flour costs 14d.—12s. 6d. a week =100 Ib. 
lb. ofrice — do. do. do, =100 lb, 
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7. Bread is comparatively little used by labourers and flour is 
substituted in the form of cooked, boiled and baked flour. 


8. The following is an approximation of the cost of living 
including certain luxuries of a European official with a wife and 
three children drawing a salary at the rate of £1,000 year. 








House rent nee wen L125 
Servants’ wages (servants not fed) .... 100 
Laundry, light, fuel, &c. .... ae 40 
Clothing see ee ae 105 
Refreshment, tobacco, &c. .... wee 50 
Medical attendance, Income Tax, 
Incidentals _.... ton we 50 
Transport (upkeep and depreciation 
of motor car) .... a se TOO 
Education of children oe wa. 60 
Holidays ae sis we 50 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension a 40 
Total... aide £900 





N.B.—Nothing is included in the above estimate for education 
of children abroad or home leave. 

g. In the case ofa local official with a wife and three children 
drawing salary at the rate of £500 a year, the cost of his living 
expenses may be estimated as follows :— 


House rent ars oo wk 75 
Food (including servants’ food) wee 135 
Servants aes peas sists 135, 
Laundry, light, &c. 30 
Clothing 65 








Refreshment, tobacco, &c. .... 30 
Medical attendance and incidentals .... 30 
Education of children Sass wwe 35 
Holidays eae vier wes 30 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension a 20 

Total .:.. sake £485 


CHAPTER IX.—EDUCATION—WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
Education is voluntary. A Compulsory Education Ordinance 
has been on the Statute Book since 1921 but owing to lack 
of funds has not yet been proclaimed. The educational 
system is administered by a Director of Education ard a staff 
of officers appointed by the Governor, with an Advisory 
‘Board of 14 members. nominated by the Governor. Prim: 
education is free, but fees are charged in the Intermcdiate and 
Secondary Schools. Schools recognised by the Department of 
Education are maintained either by the Government or by religious 
denominations assisted by grants from public funds. At the end 
of the period under review there were 284 Primary, 6 Intermediate 
and 7 Secondary Schools. In the Primary Schools there were 
64,339 pupils on roll, in the Intermediate Schools 1,752, and in the 
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Secondary Schools 1,841. The ages of admission to the Primary 
Schools are between 4 and 15. No pupil is retained on a school 
Toll after attaining the age of 16. Pupils in the secondary schools 
are between the ages of 9 and 20. The Primary Schools are 
organised in seven standards and an infant department. The 
course of instruction is prescribed by the Education Board, and 
only such books as are sanctioned by the Board may be used. 
The financial assistance given by the Government to the 
Denominational schools takes the form of a small grant for 
apparatus and the entire cost of teachers’ salaries. One of the 
conditions of a grant is that the school must be open to all children 
without distinction of religion, nationality, or language. In the 
Secondary Schools, pupils are prepared for the Cambridge Junior 
and School Certificates and the Oxon-Cambridge Board’s Higher 
School Certificate. On the results of the Higher School Certificate 
Examination two Scholarships of the value of {800 each are 
awarded annually. There are also many private schools which 
are neither registered nor controlled, - : 


2. There are four Training Colleges for teachers, offering one, 
two, or three-year courses of instruction. The numter of students 
in training in 1932 was 81. Opportunities for commercial and 
technical education are afforded by a Board of Industrial Training 
which arranges evening classes in Theory and Practice. There are 
several private commercial schools. A small institution for the 
instruction of the blind is also managed by the Board of Industrial 

raining. There are two Orphanages, one maintained by the 
Dominican Sisters and the other by the Diocesan Board of the 
Anglican Church ; an Industrial School for boys controlled by the 
Church of England and one for girls under the Corpus Christi Sisters, 


‘CuaritaBLE INSTITUTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

_3. The following Institutions (apart from those wholly 
maintained by Government) provide (free of charge to the inmates) 
tor the necessities of the poor, the destitute, those suffering from 
incurable disease and the tlind :— 

(1) The Institute for the Blind receives a Grant from Govern- 
ment of £475 per annum towards maintenance of the 
Institute and the maintenance and education of blind 
children. Other funds are obtained from voluntary 
contributions. There are 46 adults and 8 children in 
attendance. 

* (2) St. Mary’s Home for Blind Girls gives free lodging, food, 
clothing, &c., to § blind girls. It is supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions. 


(3) “ L’ Hospice” an institution for aged and infirm poor 
persons houses 20 inmates, who are supported by volun- 
tary contributions. There are apart from L’Hospice 
building 5 rooms in the same grounds. These are 
maintained hy the Society of Les Amantes de Jesus and 
accommodate 7 poor women who pay no rent. 
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(4) Nazareth House is managed by the Port-of-Spain 
Conference of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul and 
is open to aged and infirm persons irrespective of creed. 
There are at present 65 inmates—all females. It is 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 

(5) Oxford Street Home (Anglican).—This institution houses. 
indigent females and is open to the poor of all christian 
denominations. There are 12 rooms. It is supported 
by voluntary contributions. In connection with it a 
daily meal association distributes dinners to 80 poor 
persons daily. 

(6) St. Vincent de Paul Home, San Fernando, houses 22 aged 
women who are given free lodging. The expense of 
building and maintenance is borne entirely ty voluntary 
contributions. 

(7) The Gordon Home (Anglican), Port-of-Spain, is :upported 
entirely by Gordon’s Charities. There are 5 inmates who 
receive free lodging. 

(8) The “Emma Herrera” Home isa small house of 10 rooms. 
Inmates receive lodging free of charge. It is managed 
by the Roman Catholic Charitatle Society of Ladies 
known as ‘‘ Les Amantes de Jesus,” Port-of-Spain. 

(9) Free Night Shelter (Roman Catholic), Port-of-Spain, 
accommodates 25 women free. It is supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions. 

(10) Chinese Home, Port-of-Spain, provides lcdging, focd and 
all necessaries for 12 destitute Chinese. This is run 
by the Chinese Community entirely from voluntary 
contributions. : 

(11) ‘‘Amantes de Jesus”’ is a Charitable Society of Roman 
Catholic Ladies. Apart from attending to the needs of 
the poor at L’Hospice and at the ‘Emma Herrcra” 
Home, they support a large number of “‘ pauvres. 
honteuses ”’ in the City. 

(12) St. Vincent de Paul Societyhas 7 Conferences or Branches 
in Trinidad, 3 being at Port-of-Spain, and one each 
at San Fernando, Arima, Princes Town and Tunapuna ; 
it attends to the needs of the poor irrespective of creed 
and has built the Nazareth House, Port-of-Spain, the 
Ozanam Sheiter, Port-of-Spain and St. Vincent de Paul 
Home at San Fernando. 

(13) Free Night Shelter, San Fernando for poor East 
Indians and others. Erected by a Committee with 
Government assistance. Government contributes {50- 
per annum towards maintenance. 


4. Places where cheap lodgings, &c., are obtainable :— 
(1) Salvation Army Sailors’ Home and Men's Metropole gives 
night lodging at cheap rates to sailors and others. 
(2) Salvation Army Night Shelter affords night shelter to a 
limited number of working people at very low rates. 
Receives a Government Grant of £150 per annum, 
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(3) Bethany R.C. Hostel for Working Girls provides furnished. 
lodgings for werking women, endeavours to find 
employment for them and assists them when out ot 
work, There is acccmmodation for 86 inmates. 
Supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 


St. Zita’s R.C. Home for Domestic Servants, is under the 
same management as Bethany. Hostel and is reserved 
exclusively for domestic servants. Accommodation for 
12 at $1.00 per month. . 


(5) Working Girls’ Hostel, Edward Street, Port-of-Spain, 
houses 50 working girls who pay 40 cents to 60 cents 
per week each for which they rece ive furnished lodgings. 
Supported by voluntary contributions. 


(4 


5. Philanthropic Associations :— 
(t) The Child Welfare League of Trinidad and Tobago 
receives a Government Grant of {900 per annum and 
other funds are obtained by voluntary contributions. 


(2) Trinidad Association for the Prevention and Treatment of 
Tuberculosis is maintained by voluntary subscriptions. 
and a Government Grant in aid. 


(3) Coterte of Social Workers (Children’s breakfast sheds). 
There are four sheds at which the poorer children from 
the Elementary Schools are given a mid-day meal. 
Some children pay 1d. to 2d. each and others pay 
nothing. ; 


RECREATION. 

6. The principal games indulged in are Cricket, Football, 
Hockey andTennis. In Port-of-Spain the Queen’s Park Savannah, 
Consisting of 199 acres, is set aside for use as a public playground 
and this provides ample space for such games to be played. In 
the principal country districts recreation grounds are also provided. 


CHAPTER X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


1. The Trinidad Government Railway consists of (1) the 
Port-of-Spain-Arima-Sangre Grande line running 29 miles along 
the southern foot of the northern range of hills, to within 
eight miles of the eastern coast ; (2) the San Fernando-Siparia 
line, 44 miles long, leaving the Port-of-Spain-Arima-Sangre Grande 
line at St. Joseph (6} miles from Port-of-Spain) and following 
toughly the western coast of the Colony; (3) the Caparo Valley line, 
284 miles in length leaving the San Fernando-Siparia line at 
Jerningham Junction (14} miles from Port-of-Spain) and running 
im a generally south-eastern direction to Rio Claro 43 miles from 
Port-of-Spain ; (4) the Guaracara line, ten miles long, leaving the 
San Fernando-Siparia line at Marabella Junction (33 miles from 
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Port-of-Spain) and running in an easterly direction to Princes 
Town; and (5) the Cipero Tramway, another route to Princes 
Town via Corinth, 38 miles from Port-of-Spain, length with 
branches 13 miles, The line is double between Port-of-Spain and 
St. Joseph Station (6} miles), the remainder of the line being 
single. The total length of the system is 123 miles, of which 
about five miles are leased to other interests, The Railway is of 
standard (4’-8}") gauge. 


2. The railway affords communication for passengers over all 
lines three times a day, and goods trains run generally once a day 
during the crop season (January to July). During the ovt-of-crop 
season (August to December) goods trains are curtailed to one every 
other day on the Rio Claro line, but run daily on the Siparia line. 
Suburban trains are run between Port-of-Spain and Tunapuna, 
giving a service of six trains daily each way. 


3. A railway steamer makes three trips a week between 
Port-of-Spain and the outlying Islands. 


4. The railway stations are in telegraphic or telephonic 
communication there being 118 miles of telegraph and 14 miles of 
telephone lines. There is also a service telephone along the Cipero 
Section between San Fernando and Princes Town. 


No. of No. of 
Year. Passengers Carried. Tons of freight Carried. 
1927 is 1,329,814 on 291,495 
1928 2k 1,127,585 ce 361,624 
1929 vans 1,284,980 oa 361,940 
1930 ae 2,150,529 sie 301,214 
1931 one 1,901,175 ie 300,444 
1932 aes 1,845,655 we 370,000 


Roaps. 

5. There are good roads throvghout the Colony and most 
of the more important places can be reached by motor car. 
The roads are divided into main and local roads. The former 
and 52 per cent. of the Jatter are under the control of the 
Director of Public Worl s. The othcr local roads are under Local 
Road Boards. The main roads with a total mileage of 1,077 miles 
ire made up of 2&9 miles metal and oil, 364 mils metal, 
204 miles gravel or burnt clay, and 220 miles natural soil roads. 
The local roads in districts where there are no Local Road Boards 
«cmprise 691 miles and are made up of 7 miles metal and oil, 
3 miles meta], 210 miles gravel or burnt clay and 411 miles 
natural soi] roads. Jn addition there are many miles of Crown 
Traccs in charge of the Wardens. 
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6. There are several garages in Port-of-Spain where motor 
cars can be engaged to convey passengers to any part of the 
Colony. At most of the railway stations motor cars can be hired 
to carty passengers to outlying parts. Motor omnibuses also ply 
on the main roads and are much used by the general public. 


Tramways. 

7. In Port-of-Spain and its suburbs the Trinidad Electric 
Company, Limited, operates an electric tramway system 
15 miles in length. 


Postab, 

8. The General Post Office is at Port-of-Spain and there are 
branch offices at San Fernando and Tobago and 11g out-offices 
throughout the Colony. 


g. Air Mail and Passenger Services are maintained by Pan 
Ametican Airways line with the United States of America via 
St.Lucia, Antigua, St. Kitts, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, and Havana, 
with Buenos Aires, via Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Para, Paramaribo 
and Georgetown and with Venezuela touching at Maturin, 
La Guaira and Maracaibo and onwards to Canal Zone, Mexico, 
Cuba and Jamaica. 


TELEGRAPHS. 

_ to. Communication by cable with British Guiana, other 
West India Islands, North America, the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the world is maintained by the Pacific Cable Board 
and the West India and Panama Telegraph Company Limited. 
Both of these Companies are under the Management of Imperial 
and International Communications Limited of Electra House, 

ondon, and have recently been amalgamated, the West India 
and Panama Telegraph Company’s office being used as the 
Joint office. The Cables from Trinidad touch at Grenada and 

tbados which are also in cable communication with each other 
through St. Vincent and St. Lucia. From Barbados there are 
cables to British Guiana and Turks Island and there are cables 
from St. Lucia to Dominica and St. Croix, thence to St. Thomas,. 
Porto Rico, Jamaica and Cuba. This system connects with the 
direct West India Cable Company system at Jamaica and Turks 
Island, the Cuba Submarine and Western Union Telegraph 

Ompany’s system in Cuba and the Western and Western Union 

elegraph Company’s system in Barbados. 


11, A wireless system of communication is maintained betweer 
the following Islands: Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, Carriacou 
a Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, Montserrat, and St. Kitts. The 

"inidad Government maintains wireless stations at Port-of-Spain,. 

rs North Post in Trinidad, and at Scarborough in Tobago., 
orth Post Station deals exclusively with ship, Tobago, St. Martin 
and Martinique traffic; traffic with British Guiana, Venezuela 
and Paramaribo is dealt with by the Port-of-Spain Station, 
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12. Trinidad is served by the following steamship lines :— 





| Nature | Frequency 
of 











Line. From, | To. 
i l 
Aluminum Line ‘New Orleans via [Paramaribo and 
French and Tetum via 
British West Jamaica (occa- 
Indies sionally) 
Bermuda and |New York via the British Guiana 
West Indies Northern West | and return 
Line Indies 
‘Canadian Halifax and British Guiana 
National # St. John’s or and return 
Steamships Montreal, Ber- | 
muda and French, 
and British West 
Indian Islands 
Canadian Vancouver via _‘!Return via the 
Transport the Canal Zone | West Indies 
Company 
‘Compania (Ciudad Bolivar (Return to Ciudad 
Anonima and other Bolivar 
Venezolana de| Orinoco Ports 
Navegacion 
‘Compagnie | |Havre, Plymouth |Cen. American 
Generale § and Bordeaux Ports to Canal 
Transatlan- via the French ! Zone and return 
tique West Indies 


Elders & Fyffes'Avonmouth via Central American 





Barbados Ports, Canal Zone| 
and lamaica 
(connecting with 
‘ direct line from 
| U.K. to Jamaica) 








Hamburg \Hamburg, Ant- — Central American’ 
| Amerikanische, werp Southamp- Ports, Canal and 
Paketfahrt- ton, Cherbourg Zone and retum | cargo 
Acktiengesells-| via Barbados | 
chaft ! 
Harrison Lines london Liver- [Central South ‘Cargo 
(1) pool, or Glasgow, American Ports | 
via Barbados and return 
and/or o her 
B.W. Indies. 
(2) ‘London, Barbados, ‘British Guiana 
St. Vincent, and return and 
Grenada cargo 
Horn Line __....| Hamburg and (Central South do. 
Antwerp American Ports, 
; Colombia and 
! return 
Lamport & \rgentineand ‘New York Fi 
Holt Brazil i 
! 
f | 











of 
_ Service. calls. 
Passenger Tri-weekly. 
and H 
cargo i 
do. .'Monthly. 
do. 
i 
1 
| 
‘Cargo _....|Monthly. 
( 
iPassenger |Every 
| and 10 days. 
| cargo 
i 
do. _.... Fortnightly 


\Passenger ‘Fortnightly 


each way. 


; Passenger Fortnightly 


Frequently 


| 


:Passenger Monthly. 


\ 

| 
.\Fortnightly 

| 


Cargo only ‘Monthly if 


induce- 
, Ment 
offers 
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| Nature | Frequency 




















Line. ‘ From To of of 
Service. calls. 
\ 
Leyland Line ome and (Central South Passenger |Fortnightly 
| Glasgow , American Ports, | and 
| ; Canal Zoneand | cargo 
: retum to Havre, 
i | Southampton 
i and Liverpool | 
1 
McCormick S.S.,San Francisco via , Brazil, Uruguay | do. _ ....|\Tri-weekly. 
Co. (Pacific, theCanal Zone | and Argentine 
Argentine, i and return 
Brazil Line 
Inc.) 
Munson Line River Plateand |New York «| do. «Fortnightly 
(1) Brazilian Ports g 
(2) New York via iBritish and do. «4 do. 
Northern Islands; Dutch Guianas 
and retum 
Nourse Line ....Calcutta and ‘British Guiana, |Cargo ....Monthly. 
Rangoon Barbados, 
French West 
Indies, Jamaica, 
Cuba and return 
Ocean New York via Return «Passenger [Monthly. 
Dominion West Indies and 
New York x cargo 
Service 
Ocean Montreal and Demerara and Cargo _ .... Fortnightly 
Dominion S.S.__ Halifax _ return 
Corporation H 
Prince Line ....River Plateand New York Passenger | do. 
Brazilian Ports | and 
cargo 
Royal -Amsterdam (Central American| do. _ ...;Every 
. Netherlands Boulogne, Dover, Ports, Canal 10 days. 
Steamship via Barbados Zone and return 
Company to Plymouth, 
(1) Colon Lin: Havre and 
Amsterdam 
(2) Surinam Amsterdam, INew York via do. _ .... Tri-weekly. 
Line Dover and , Barbados, Central 
' Madeira, Dutch | Americen Ports 
and British and Haitiand 
, Guianas retum 
Societe .Marseilles and Return via ‘Cargo __... Monthly. 
Generale de Cayenne | French West 
Transports Indies 
Maritime jl 
Societa Italia Genoa, Central Amercian Passenger |Monthly. 
Marseilles, Barce-, Ports, Chili and | and 
lona, Cadizand | return cargo 
Madeira 
Wilhelmsen Brazil «New York wt do...) do. 
Line | | 
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13. Mails are forwarded and received by the above steamers. 
In addition a number of steamers call to load oil cargoesorto take 
in coal or fuel oil for bunker purposes. During the winter months. 
a number of touring ships call. 


14. A weekly Coastal Steamship service is maintained by the 
Government between Trinidad and Tobago by the steamship 
Trinidad sailing on alternate weeks by the northern and southern 
Toutes. On the northern route calls are made at Blanchisseuse, 
Matelot, Grande Riviere, Toco, Scarborough, Roxborough, 
Speyside, Man-o’-war Bay, Bloody Bay, Castara and Parlatuvier. 
On the southern route calls are made at Guayaguayare, Mayaro, 
King’s Bay, Roxborough, Pembroke, Hillsborough, Scarborough, 
Toco, Grande Riviere, Matelot and Blanchisseuse. The steamer 
Tobago maintains a direct service between Trinidad and Tobago 
making five trips per fortnight. 


CHAPTER XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Three Joint-stock Banks do business in the Colony, viz.: 
Barclay’s Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), the Roval Bank 
of Canada and the Canadian Bank of Commerce. Messrs. Gordon, 
Grant & Co., Ltd., are private Bankers. 


2. The Agricultural Bank of Trinidad and Tobago assists the 
agricultural industries by making loans—sccurcd bv first mortgages 
on properties—repayable over a period of 30 years. In addition, 
temporary advances against crops repayable within the crop 
season are made. The authorised capital of £250,000 is furnished 
by Government. At 3lst December, 1932, the amount outstanding 
in respect of loans on mortgages was £228,199 and in respect of 
temporary advances £10,310. The propertics on which loans are 
made are inspected regularly by Officers of the Department of 
Agriculture and steps are taken to ensure that, where necessary, 
efforts are made to remedy any cultural and other defects. 
The Bank thus advances practical agricultural education. 


3. The Trinidad Co-operative Bank, Ltd. makes advances to its 
members at a reasonable rate of interest, the Bank’s funds being 
raised by the sale of shares. The Bank also carries on a Penny 
Bank Branch and allows interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on deposits. The paid up Capital in December, 1932, 
amounted to £37,998 0s. 6d. 


4. British Currency and United States Gold are legal tender. 
Accounts are kept in sterling by the Government and in dollars 
by the public; the coin in circulation is almost exclusively British 
silver and bronze. Under the Government Currency Notes 
Ordinance $1.00 and $2.00 notes have been issued, the total value 
in circulation at 31st December, 1932, being $525,440. The three 
Joint-stock Banks have their own issue of $5.00, $20.00 and 
$100.00 notes, 


Imperial weights and measures are used. 
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CHAPTER XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Pustic HEALTH. 

The improvement of the Colonial Hospital at Port-of-Spain, 
which was commenced in the year 1930, was continued. During 
the vear 1932 the quarters for the Sisters, the block comprising 
operating theatre, electro-therapeutic and X-ray departments, and 
the ward for private patients were completed and a new block 
comprising two public wards of 48 beds each was begun. Two 
concrete shelters for convalescing patients were erected, the cost 
being met from a bequest to the Government under the will of 
the late Dr. H. M. Alston. 


2. The old school house at San Juan was renovated and. 
converted into a health office and dispensary. 


3. A considerableamount of work was doneon the anti-malarial 
scheme for the Laventille area to the east of Port-of-Spain. The 
scheme is estimated to cost £10,685 and provides for filling-in of 
swampy lands, the control and co-ordination of drainage within 
the area and the reconstruction of culverts under the railway 
and a portion of the Eastern Main Road. 


4. The following anti-malarial schemes are under 
investigation :— 

1. Comprehensive scheme for improving the drainage and 
sanitation of Curepe, St. Augustine, Tunapuna, and the 
area bounded on the south by the Tacarigua River and 
on the west by the St. Joseph River. 

2. Anti-malarial work in connection with the drainage of 
coastal swamps and tidal rivers. 


5. In Tobago,4C0 lineal feet of roadside drains in the village of 
Charlotteville, and 300 lineal feet in the town of Roxborough 
were concreted. 


Epvcation. ’ 
6. A school building at Mount Pleasant, in the Ward of 
Pointe-a-Pierre, to accommodate 150 pupils was erected. 


Prisons, i 

7. Lavatory accommodation was provided in the main prison 
at the Roval Gaol and a range of eight Deane’s boilers was installed 
in the kitchen. 


Pusiic OFFIcEs, &c. 

8. The block of buildings comprising Treasury, Savings Bank, 
and Rum Excise Warehouse was destroyed by fire. The ruins 
have been removed and the site left clear except for the Treasury 
vaults which are still in use. Anew Excise Warehouse is being 
constructed on a site to the East of the town, and steps are being 
taken to provide permanent accommodation within the same 
building for the Treasury, Post Office, Audit Office and 
Agricultural Bank. 
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WATERWORKS. 
9. The following works have been executed :— 


1. Four springs in the Ward of Montserrat, were protected 
from surface contamination. 

2. An additional water cistern of 30,000 gallons capacity 
was erected at Siparia. 

3. A filtered water supply to Fyzabad has been provided 
at an estimated cost of £1,120. The supply, which has 
been taken from the Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited, 
will serve an estimated population of 1,7(0 souls. 

4. The design and erection of a chlorination plant at the 
Sangre Grande Water Authority’s dam on Quare River. 

The construction of the road leading to the site in the Quare 
Vall y of the proposed dam for the Central Water Supply Scheme 
was commenced 


10. The following works have been reported upon :— 

1. Scheme to supply water from springs in the Montserrat 
hills to Rio Claro and Ecclesville, serving en route the 
villages of Sisters Road, Bonneterre, Bande de l'Est, 
Tableland and Poole; and, also, to settlements along 
the Moruga Road as far as the 7 M.M. Estimated cost 
£76,000. Population to be served, 14,(00 souls 
approximately. 

2. Scheme to supply the villages of Granville, Bonasse, 
Fullerton, Cedros, from springs at Granville. Estimated 
cost £17,5€C. Population to be served, 4,((0 souls 
approximately. 

3. Scheme to supply Talparo and district with water from 
Mahai.a springs. Estimated cost £825. Population to 
be served, 500 souls approximately. 

4. Scheme to supply Patience Hill, Tobago. 


Roaps. 


11. Wo k progressed under the road scheme approved in the 
year 1927, and 10-68 miles of new roadway were completed. 
A fair amount of improvement work was done in addition to 
the work under the road scheme. 


12. In the St. George West and North Caroni districts 
a portion of the Eastern Main Road was raised; the surfacing of 
Warren Road with gravel was ccmpleted; oiled surfaces were 
extended on the Caparo Valley-Brasso, Caroni Savanrah, -nd 
Tu-ker Valley Roads; and the streets of Leonville Village 
were fo med, drained and provided with culverts. 


13. In the St. George East district the Arima-Blanchisseuse 
Road was improved, and bridge No. 14 reconstructed in concrete 
and steel with a span of 20 feet; the pitching of Tumpura Road 
between Arima and San Rafael was completed; and the Eastern 
Main R oad streigthened and oiled for a length of 1,250 feet between 
the 19} M.M. and the 20 M.M. 
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14. In the district of St. Andrew and St. David, Sadhoo Trace 
was converted into a b vuldered and gravelled cart road for ‘33 mile, 
Anglais Road for -23 mile, and Cumaza Road for ‘50 mile ; and the 
surfaces of the following roads received a coating of pitch :— 

Toco Road, for a length of :25 mile ; 

Cunapo-Southern Road, for a length of -50 mile ; 

Sangre Grande-Oropuche Road, for a length of 75 mile ; 
Eastern Road, for a length of 2-06 miles ; 


The oiled surface of the Eastern Main Road was extended by 
-% mile, and two sea walls, 22 feet and 123 feet long, respectively, 
were built on the Paria Road between the 6} M.M. and 7 M.M. 


15, Inthe South Caroni and Victoria West district ‘35 of a mile 
of Waterloo Road was resurfaced ; -66 of a mile was surface oiled 
on Bonne Aventure and Waterloo Roads; .23 of a mile of Ma noral 
Road was bouldered and metalled; 137 lineal feet of concrete 
Tetaining walls were built, and 150 lineal feet of piling work done 
along roads in Brasso ; and a sea defence wall, 280 fect long, 
built in the 47 M.M. of the Southern Road. 


13. Inthe Victoria East district Moruga Road wasreconstructed 
for a length of -25 of a mile and strengthened for a distance of 
‘27 of a mil>, and St. Croix Road was reconstructed between the 
0 and } M.M. 


17, In the Nariva-Mayaro district the Naparima-Mayaro Road 
was strengthened for a distance of -68 of a m le, and a new hardwood 
bridge of 30 feet span constructed over Lagoon Orwest: a seal 
oat of oil and pitch was applied to the surface of the Tabaquite- 
Rw Claro Road over a length of 1.47 miles ; Mayaro-Guayaguayare 
Road was bouldered and metalled for a length of -09 of a mile and 
constructed as a natural soil cart road for ‘94 of a mile; approxi- 
mately, 350 miles of new traces were opened up and constructed 
in the Charuma area with burnt clay 4 feet wide ; and the surfaces 
of various local roads strengthened for an aggregate length of 
95 of a mile. 


18. In Tobago the widening and strengthening of Windward 
Road between the 13 M.M. and Charlotteville (27°50 M.M.) was 
continued and the oiled surfaces of Plymouth, Milford, Windward, 
Friendsfield and Shirvan Roads were extended. 


Brrer DEscRIPTION OF PUBLIC WoRKS DEPARTMENT. 

19. The Public Works Department has charge of all the main 
roads of the Colony, and of all the local roads except such as ae 
under the control of the three Borough Councils of Port-of-Spair, 
an Fernando, and Arima and the six local Road Boards that 
have control of local roads in the road unions of St. Ann’s and 
Diego Martin, Tacarigua, Manzanilla, Cheguanas, Mentserrat 
and Naparima. The department has also the control of a1 public 
buildings and works in the Colony except those under the 
<on‘rol of the Borough Councils and the Railway department. 
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20, For purposes of administration the Colony is divided into 
two divisions (Northern and Southern) which, in turn, are divided 
into nine districts as follows :— 

Headquarters, 

St. George West and North Caroni, 
St. George East, 

St. Andrew and St. David, 
Tobago, 

South Caroni and Victoria West, 
Victoria East, 

Nariva-Mayaro, 

St. Patrick. 


The first five districts form the Northern Division, and the 
remaining four the Southern Division, The Northern Division is: 
controlled by the Assistant Director of Public Works, and the 
Southern Division by a Divisional Engineer. Each district has. 
an assistant engineer in direct charge. 


CHAPTER XIII.—JUSTICE AND POLICE. 


Justice. 

1. Subject to the terms of any local ordinance, the common 
law, doctrines of equity and statutes of general application of 
the Imperial Parliament, which were in force in England on the 
1st day of March, 1848, are deemed to be in force in the Colony. 


2. Petty civil courts are established in the following magisterial 
districts :—-St. George West, St. George East, Caroni, Victoria, 
St. Patrick, Eastern Counties and Tobago. Each court is presided’ 
over by a magistrate who is ex officio judge of the court. The 
jurisdiction is limited to claims not exceeding £25. An appeal lies 
from a petty court to the Supreme Court from anv judgment or 
order in any action where the sum claimed is over £10. 

3. When dealing with criminal cases triable summarily a 
Magistrate or Justice of the Peace exercises jurisdiction under the 
summary conviction ordinances, and, subject to these ordinances, 
has also the powers, privileges, rights and jurisdiction conferred 
on Justices of the Peace by the common law of England. Appeals 
from the decision of Magistrates lie to the Supreme Court. 


4. The Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago was created 
under the Judicature Ordinance, 1879. It is the Supreme Court 
of Record. and consists of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges. 
The jurisdiction is the same as that of a High Court of Justice im 
England. 

Appeals lic from the Supreme Court to :— 

(2) The Full Court. 
(2; The West Indian Court of Appeal. 
(c) The Privy Council. 
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5. The Full Court is constituted by two or three of the judges. 
it has jurisdiction with respect to :—magisterial appeals; petty 
civil court appeals; appeals from interlocutory orders ; appeals 
in cases where the value of the subject matter does not exceed 
£2v0; applications for security for costs of appeal in the West 
indian Court of Appeal; applications for a stay of execution 
pending such appeal; appeals from the Official Receiver in 
bankruptcy ; applications for prohibition ; appeals in proceedings 
analogous to those on the Crown and revenue side of the King’s 
Bench Division ; cases of Habeas Corpus; appeals from a judge 
in Chambers ; and applications for a new trial in jury cases. 


6. The sphere of the West Indian Court of Appeal comprises 
the Colonies of Trinidad and Tobago, British Guiana, Barbados, 
Leeward Islands, Grenada, St. Lucia and St. Vincent and its 
members are the Chief Justices of those Colonies. It is constituted 
of an uneven number of three or more judges ;_the opinion of the 
majority determines any question before the Court. A judge of 
the Court cannot sit as a judge on the hearing of an appeal from 
any judgment or order made by himself. The Court has jurisdiction 
to determine appeals (including reserved questions of law) from the 
Supreme Court, except cases in which the jurisdiction of the local 
Full Court has been expressly reserved. In the hearing of an 
appeal from Trinidad, the law to be applied is the local law. Appeal 
lies from the Court to the Privy Council. 


7. By Ordinance No. 5 of 1931 the Judges of the Supreme 
Court are appointed Commissioners to hear applications under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance for the payment of compensa- 
tion to workmen for injuries suffered in the course of their 
employment. The local Ordinance reproduces in the main the 
substantive portions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Act 
No. VIII of 1923) passed by the Indian Legislature. An appeal 
from the decision of a Commissioner lies to the Full Court in the 
instances defined by the Ordinance. 


8. By Ordinance No. 31 of 1931, a Court of Criminal Appeal 
has been established to hear appeals from persons convicted on 
indictment. The Court is fully constituted if it consists of 
three Judges 

An appeal to the Court lies :— 

(a) on a question of law ; 

(b) with leave of the Court, or on Certificate of trial judge, 
on a question of fact alone, or one of mixed law and 
fact, or other sufficient ground ; 

(c) with leave of the Court, against sentence. 


9. The Oil and Water Board hears and adjudicates on :— 

(a) all complaints as to the pollution of land by oil mining 
operations ; 

(b) all applications for licences to commence or carry on 
oil mining operations causing or likely to cause pollution 
to land ; and 

(c) all applications for licences to abstract water from any 
watercourse for the purpose of any industry. 
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The Board consists of a Judge of the Supreme Court appointed 
by the Governor, the Director of Public Works, the Inspector of 
Mines, the Director of Agriculture and four other persons appointed 
by the Governor, of whom two shall have a special knowledge of 
the oil mining industry and two shall have a special knowledge of 
agriculture. The Judge is the chairman. An appeal from the 
decision of the Board lies to the Full Court. : 


10. The following statistics show the number of prosecutions, 
convictions and persons fined in the Colony during the year 1932. 








Prosecu- Convic- | Fined. 
tions. tions. i 

Magistracy, Caroni .... hen wel 4,041 2,572 2,149 
Do. St. George East .... a 3.785 | 2,856 2,079 
Do. St. George West .... | 13,839 | 10,052 8,493 
Do. Eastern Counties w.| 2,965 | 2,°89 1,646 
Do. St. Patrick ze wl 3,490 | 2,466 1,937 
Do. Victoria td we 8884 7,237 4,987 
Do. Tobago .... es ee Ke. aan 845 622 


POLICE. 
11. The Constabulary Force is composed of the Inspector- 


General, Deputy Inspector-General, Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, 
Non-commissioned Officers and men. 


12. There are 55 Stations in Trinidad and 4 in Tobago. 


13. Criminals convicted and sentenced toimprisonment (except 
in cases of minor offences) are photographed before discharge. 
The negatives are filed and indexed so that in case of necessity 
the photograph of any particular criminal can be broadcast to all 
parts of the Colony or outside of it at short notice. 


14, One thousand five hundred and sixteen finger prints were 
taken during 1932, bringing the total on record to 24,526, 
354 persons were traced or identified by this means during the year. 


15. The Detective Inspector keeps a careful record of 
undesirable immigrants and their movements are diligently 
watched. 


16. All members of the Force are trained in Road Regulations 
and signals, and men before being put on traffic duty receive 
special instruction. Applicants for drivers’ licences are 
examined by the Trinidad Automobile Association, and are 
subjected to a further examination by the Constabulary as to 
their knowledge of Motor Car and Road Regulations. They must 
also be physically fit, and must produce certificates of good 
character, 
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Prisons, 
17. The prisons of the Colony are :— 
(1) The Royal Gaol, which is the main prison. 
(2) The Convict Prison at Carrera Island. 
(3) The Preventive Detention Prison. 


(4) The Juvenile Prison and Young Offenders Detention 
Institution. 


(5) The Convict Depot in Tobago. 


(6) Four District Prisons, located at Constabulary stations, 
where persons convicted for one month and under are 
detained. These district prisons are at Cedros, Toco, 
Mayaro and Blanchisseuse. 


18. There was an increasé of 23 in the total number of 
convicted prisoners admitted during the year 1932. The figures 
are as follows :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
1931 eee se: 11,852 229 1,881 
1932 a + 1,740 164 1,914 


The total number of prisoners committed during the year 1932 
was 2,961, consisting of 2,722 males and 239 females. 


19. Prisoners are employed on works of public utility and 
Temunerative industrial labour. There are Carpenters, Black- 
smiths, Tinsmiths, Tailors and Shoemakers shops. Prisoners are 
also taught the making of Furniture, Coconut matting and Coir 
Fibre Mats, Rope, Twine, Bamboo blinds, Charcoal and White 
Lime. Laundry and Monumental masonry are also carried out. 


20. Royal Gaol, The principal labour is Stone-breaking, 
Quarrying, Coconut fibre picking, Mattress-making, making 
prisoners’ clothing, Carpentry and such Blacksmiths and Tinsmiths 
work as is necessary for the Gaol. Gangs are sent to the Governor's 
Tesidence and the Prison Quarry. 


21. Carrera Convict Prison. The convicts are employed in 
quarrying stone, cutting and droghing wood and sand, stone 
cutting, coconut fibre mat and matting making: slippers, hammocks, 
bags, twine, rope, &c., are made from Sisal Hemp. Tomb stones 
and other slabs are made from the Blue stone metal from the Quar: 
2,843 cubic yards of metal were delivered for the use of the Publi ic 
Works Department, in 1932. The convicts are also employed 
in various trades in the interest of the Prison. 


22. Scarborough (Tobago) Convict Depot. The convicts of this 
prison are employed on sanitary work in the town, at Government 
Farm, at Botanic Gardens, at Government House and the 
Rifle Range. 
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23. Preventive Detention Prison. The prisoners are employed 
in the necessary services for the prison, and the following trades :— 
Cabinet-making and Carpentry, Shoe-making and Tailoring. Work 
for private individuals is undertaken as well as work for Government 
Departments. This work is done in the prisoners’ spare time and 
the price charged for labour is placed to their credit. The number 
admitted during the year was 7 as compared with 11 in 1931. 


24. Young Offenders Detention Institution. This Institution 
is intended for young offenders between the ages of 16 and 21 years. 
The Supreme Court has power to impose a sentence of not less 
than 2 years nor more than 5 years, and the Summary Court not 
less than 2 years nor more than 3 years. Boys under 16 are sent 
to the Diego Martin Industrial School. Sentences imposed by a 
Summary Court must have the approval of the Governor betore 
being enforced. The treatment is similar, as far as is possible, 
to that of Borstal Institutions. The inmates are taught trades— 
Carpentry, Cabinet making, Tailoring, Shoemaking and the culture 
of flower and kitchen gardens. All inmates attend school and 
religious instruction is given regularly by the Chaplains appointed. 
They also undergo physical drill. The number of young offenders 
committed during the year was 54. 


25. There is alsoa Juvenile Prison on the same premises 
intended for young offenders up to the age of 21 who have been 
committed a first time, and who do not come under the Detention 
of Young Offenders Ordinance. They are located apart from the 
others, and apart from the privilege of discharge on licence; 
divisions into classes, and diets, the treatment is much the same. 
The committals to this prison amounted to 122 during the year. 


26. Female Prison. The average number of inmates in 
the Female Prison was 19°5. The maximum was 29, and 
the minimum 12. The prisoners are chiefly employed in 
laundry work. 


27. Health of Prisoners. The health of the prisoners wass 
on the whole good. There were eight deaths in the various prison, 
during the year, two of which were caused by judicial executions. 
There were no cases of notifiable infectious diseases. 


28. Time allowed for the payment of fines. Time is allowed 
for the payment of fines provided that the applicant proves to 
the satisfaction of the Court that he has a fixed place of abode. 


- 29. Probation system. During the year 27 males and 8 females 
were placed under the care of the Anglican Probation Officers, 
and 10 males and 1 female under the care of the Roman Catholic 
Probation Officers. No person on probation was brought before 
the Court for breach of the conditions of their probation. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following Ordinances were passed during the year 1932 :-—~ 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No, 


No. 


No. 


1.—The Copra Products (Control) Ordinance provides 
for the control of the manufacture and sale of “‘ copra 
products ”’ (edible oil, lard substitute and laundry soap 
and such other products as may be proclaimed). Inter 
alia, manufacturers are to be licensed, an excise duty is 
payable on the quantity of products manufactured, and 
power is given to the Governor to fix standards of 
quality and maximum wholesale and retail prices. 


2.—-The Customs Duties (Amendment) Ordinance alters 
the mode of ascertaining ad valorem duties on imports. 
The value of the article imported is to be the c.i.f. price 
plus the value of the packing material. 


3.—The San Fernando (Rates Recovery) Ordinance 
provides for the collection of an additional ten per cent. 
on house rate three months in arrear and validates all 
actions taken in connection with the recovery of such 
additional ten per cent. before the commencement of 
the Ordinance. 


. 4.—The Gambling Prevention (Amendment) Ordinance 


gives the Constabulary additional powers to deal with 
the gambling game known as Whé-whé. 


5.—The Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance provides for the transfer of jurisdiction from the 
Commissioner to the Judges of the Supreme Court. 


6.—The Malaria Abatement Ordinance gives power to 
enter on land for the purpose of improving and main- 
taining in good order drainage channels and filling in 
or draining swampy areas. The cost of work under the 
Ordinance is to be paid from general revenue. 


7.—The Sentence for Capital Offences (Expectant 
Mothers) Ordinance follows the Imperial Act 21 and 22 
Geo. 5, which provides that where an expectant mother 
is found guilty of a capital offence she shall not be 
sentenced to death: but to imprisonment for life. 


8.—The Stamp Duty (Amendment) Ordinance exempts 
from duty debentures issued in the Colony under local 
loan Ordinances and instruments relating to the sale 
or transfer thereof. 


. 9—The Judicature (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance 


extends the general jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the Colony by conferring upon it jurisdiction to 
decree the dissolution of marriages. 
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No. 
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10.—The Opticians (Registration) Ordinance provides 
for the registration of sight-testing Opticians. A 
Registration Board is created and a register of Opticians 
is to be kept. No unregistered person may practise 
sight-testing or carry on business as an Optician or 
recover fees or charges by process oflaw. The following 
classes of persons may be registered, viz. :— 

1. Those qualified to practise sight-testing in the 

United Kingdom. 

2. Those holding diplomas (British or foreign) 

accepted by the Board. 

3. Those domiciled in the Colony for five years and. 
during that time bona fide engaged in the 
practice of sight-testing in the Colony who pass. 
the examination arranged for by the Board. 


. 11.—The Provident Fund (Amendment) Ordinance 


amends the Provident Fund Ordinance, 1930 so as to 
enable contributors to the Fund to apply their deposits 
in payment of premiums on life insurance policies. 


. 12.—The Vexatious Actions Ordinance follows section 51 


of the Imperial Act 15 and 16 Geo. 5, c. 49, which 
restricts the institution of vexatious legal proceedings. 


13.—The Real Property (Amendment) Ordinance: 
Te-enacts section 71 of the Principal Ordinance (Cap. 160) 
so as to enable a lessor to have cancelled by endorsement 
on the certificate of title an encumbrance by way of 
lease if he satisfies the Registrar that the lease has 
expired. Previous to this amendment a formal deed of 
discharge was necessary. 


. 14.—The Customs and Excise Duties Ordinance provides. 


an expeditious method of increasing Customs or Excise 
duties. An Order is made by the Governor in Executive 
Council, and the new rates become effective on 
publication of the Order in the Royal Gazette. Within 
21 days the Order must be laid before the Legislative: 


Council, which may confirm, amend, or revoke it. 


If the Order is not submitted to the Legislature within 
the 21 days it expires. 


15.—The Hindu Sanatam Dharam Association of 
Trinidad (Incorporation) Ordinance. (Private Bill.) 


. 16.—The Lands and Buildings Taxes Ordinance. The 


taxes referred to are those levied on lands and buildings 
outside municipal areas. The obligation on owners to 
send in returns of their property every third year is 
abolished, and the increase payable on taxes three 
months in arrear is reduced from 25 per cent. to 
ten per cent. 


. 17.—Confirms payments made in conformity with 


supplemental estimates during 1931. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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18.—The Cocoa Export Tax Ordinance imposes an 
export tax of 14d. per 110 Ib. on cocoa grown in and 
shipped from the Colony during the year commencing 
on Ist October, 1932. If the market price rises to 
£2 1s. 8d. per 110 Ib. the tax is to be at the rate of 
23d. per 110 lb. The proceeds of the tax are to be used 
in dealing with the witchbroom disease of cocoa. 


19.—The Sanatan Dharma Board of Control (Incorpora- 
tion) Ordinance. (Private Bill). 


20.—The Trade Unions Ordinarce provides for the 
formation, registration, rights, powers ard control of 
trade unions. 


. 21.—The Dangerous Drugs (Amer.dment) Ordinance 


follows the Imperial Dangerous Drugs Act, 1922. 


22.—The Port-of-Spain Corporation (Amendment) 

Ordinance limits to ten years the period within which 
a conviction for an offence involving dishonesty is a 
disqualification for election as or for being a member 
of the Port-of-Spain City Council. 


23.—The Constabulary (Amendment) Ordinance follows 
section 44 of the Imperial Criminal Justice Act, 1925, 
which gives a constable power to execute a warrant of 
arrest although the warrant is not in his possession. 


. 24.—The Cocoa Industry Relief (Amendment) Ordinance 


provides additional purposes for which advances to 
cocoa planters may be made. 


25.—The Patents, Designs and Trade Marks (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance settles certain doubts as to the power 
of the Supreme Court when dealing with applications 
by persons alleging their interests have been prejudicially 
affected by registration in the Colony of a patent or 
design registered in the United Kingdom. 


26.—The Sale of Produce (Amendment) Ordinance 
includes, for the protection of the fruit-growing industry, 
oranges, grape-fruit and lemons in the definition of 
“Produce ’’ in the Principal Ordinance. Powers of 
arrest and search are given by that Ordinance in 
connection with the convevance of produce. 


27.—The Commissions of Enquiry (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance provides that a person whose conduct is the 
subject of or is likely to be affected by a Commission of 
Enquiry has a right to be represented by counsel. 


28.—The Deeds of Arrangement Ordinance follows the 
Imperial Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1914. 


. 29.—The General Local Loan Ordinance declares the 


terms and conditions applicable to loans raised locally 
by the Government. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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30.—The Summary Conviction Offences (Procedure) 
Ordinance gives Magistrates discretionary power 
whether or not to grant time for payment of a fine, and 
amends the Principal Ordinance in various details. 


. 31.—The Provident Fund (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance 


extends the time within which Government employees 
may exercise their option to become contributors to 
the Fund. 


32.—The Savings Bank (Amendment) Ordinance 
provides that where a deposit exceeds {5(0, the interest 
on the excess shall be at such rate as the Governor in 
Executive Council may direct. 


33.—The Trustee (infants’ and absentees’ property) 
Ordinance. This Ordinance concerns the property of 
infants and absentees acquired under a will or 
intestacy, and gives power to appoint trustees and 
authorizes the application of the income from the trust 
properties towards the maintenance of the infant 
during minority, the accumulation and investment of 
the surplus revenues, also the power to apply capital 
for the advancement of the infant subject to certain 
specified restrictions. 

34.—The Summary Conviction Offences (Amendment) 
Ordinance amends the Principal Ordinance in various 
details. A new provision is introduced, which requires 
persons who act as guides to be licensed. 


. 35.—The Gasworks (Amendment) Ordinance éxtends 


the time within which the undertakers are required to 
make certain deposits. (Private Bill.) 


. 36.—The Kabir Association of Trinidad (Incorporation) 


Ordinance. (Private Bill.) 


. 37.—The Licensing of Vehicles (Amendment) Ordinance 


(1) extends to all classes of vehicles the provision 
allowing a proportionate reduction of duty when the 
licence is taken out in the second or a subsequent 
quarter ; (2) provides for the issue of permits to use 
motor lorries over 5 tons maximum gross weight 
(i.e, combined weight of chassis, body and load) ; 
(3) provides for the collection of duty on fractional 
parts of a ton on certain vehicles. 


. 38.——The Imperial Treasury War Loan (Repayment) 


Ordinance gives authority to borrow £422,892 for 
repayment of moneys lent to the Colony by the Imperial 
Treasury during the War. 


. 39.—Provides for defraying the expenses of Government 


during 1933. 


. 40 —The Bankers’ Licences and Bank notes (Duties) 


Ordinance (1) alters the duty on bankers’ licences ; 
(2) provides for payment of an annual duty of {1 
per cent. on notes in cireulation. 
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No. 41.—The Cinematograph (British films) Ordinance gives 
effect to a resolution of the West Indies Committee to 
secure exhibition of British films. The requisite 
percentage for British news films is 50 per cent., 
whenever news films are exhibited, and for other films 
the annual percentage will be 20 per cent. for 1933 and 
25 per cent. in subsequent years. Exhibitors of films. 
must be licensed. The Governor in Executive Council 
may by regulation provide that part (not exceeding 
five per cent.) of the percentage of British news films. 
shall be apportioned to the exhibition of British West 
Indian films, 

No. 42.—The Moneylenders Ordinance. This Ordinance is 
based mainly on the Imperial Moneylenders Act of 1927 
subject to necessary modifications—particularly the 
fixing of definite rates of interest and to amendments 
necessitated by local conditions. 

Moneylenders as defined in the Ordinance must 
obtain from the Treasury an annual licence for which 
a fee of {1 is payable and a certificate from the 
Magistrate is necessary before a licence is issued and 
before the business can be transferred to other premises. 

Every moneylending transaction must be duly 
recorded by a note or memorandum in writing signed’ 
by the borrower containing all the terms of the contract. 

The maximum rates of interest to be charged by 
a licensed moneylender are fixed, and no person, other 
than a licensed moneylender, may charge more than 
24 per cent. interest on a loan. Moneylenders are to 
keep proper account books, to furnish receipts, and’ 
supply to a borrower necessary information as to the 
state of the loan from time to time. 

Moneylenders’ advertisements are restricted. 
Where a debt is assigned by a monevlender, he must 
give full particulars of the loan to the assignee, and’ 
bona fide assignees are protected. 

Courts of law are granted power to re-open and 
enquire into transactions where excessive interest has 
been charged and to grant relief. It is made an offence 
for anyone to induce another to borrow money through 
dishonest means or false representations; and’ 
informers are penalised for compounding an action. 

Moneylenders are protected against frivolous or 
vexatious actions and prosecutions and the Court may 
order compensation not exceeding {5 to be paid to the 
moneylender by the offender, 

ies following subsidiary legislation was enacted during 

Byelaws for the La Brea Public Market.—14th January. 

Proclamation (No. 7) declaring the Black Bee (Melipona 
silvestriana) to be a pest under the Plant Protection 

Ordinance. 
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Proclamation (No. 14) applying section 18 of the Estate and 
Succession Duties Ordinance, 1931, to certain British 
Possessions. 


Regulations relating to the construction of privies in 
oan Fernando.—18th February. 


Resolution of Legislative Council altering the import duty 
on lard and soap.—26th February. 


Regulations under the Pensions Ordinance.—21st January. 


Proclamation (No. 16) prohibiting the importation of left- 
hand-drive motor vehicles. 


Notice fixing retail prices of locally manufactured laundry 
soap.—10th March. 


Rules of Supreme Court amending Order LV.—11th March. 
Regulation under the Weights and Measures Ordinance 
relating to glass measures—2Ist March. 


Notice under the Spirits and Spirit Compounds Ordinance 
fixing a standard of strength for Bay rum.—-21st March. 


Air Navigation (amending) Directions.—16th March. 
Bye-laws for the La Brea Additional Market—17th March. 


Bye-laws under the Public Health Ordinarce with respect 
to privies in San Fernando—17th March. 


Proclamation (No. 19) declaring certain areas to be towns 
where swine may not be kept. 


Resolution of Legislative Council altering the import dutics 
on malt liquors, perfumery, spirits, tobacco and snuff. 
—Ist April. 


Proclamation (No, 21) removing restrictions on importation 
of certain fruits and vegetables from British Guiana. 


Regulations under the Cinematograph Ordinance—Ist April. 
Regulations under the Provident Fund Crdinance.— 
24th December. 


Rye-laws for the Tunapuna Slaughter-house.—7th April. 
Order fixing the Oil impost for 1931.—14th April. 
Bye-laws for the San Fernando market.—14th April. 


Regulations under the Workmen's Compensation Ordinance, 
—29th April. 


Criminal Appeal R ules.—29th April. 
Criminal Appeal Costs Regulations —29th April. 


Bye-law prohibiting roller skating in Purt-of-Spain— 
21st April. 


Bye-laws for Children’s playgrour.ds in Port-of-Spain.— 
28th April. 


Order relating to drawback of Customs duties.—6th May. 


Proclamition (No. 29) rom) virg restrictio .¢ on importation 
of fruits and vegetables from U.S.A. 
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Regulations under the Advertisements Regulation Ordinance. 
—Ist April. 


Regulations relating to Boilers —12th May. 
Air Navigation (Amendment No. 2) Directions.—2( th May. 
Air Navigation (Customs) Regulations.— 23rd May. 


Bye-laws for Port-of-Spain relating to Advertisements and 
Hoardings.— 27th May. 


Proclamation (No. 35) declaring an area near Tunapuna to 
be a town where swine cannot be kept. 


Notice under the Copra Preducts (Control) Ordinance 
prescribing standards of quality for deodorised edible oil 
and lard substitute.—29th June. 


Regulations (amending) under the Petroleum Excise 
Ordinance.—3X( th June. 


Proclamation (No. 4() including grape-fruit and lemons in 
the definition of growing crogs in section 23 of the 
Summary Convictions Offences Ordinance. 


Bye-laws for Tunapuna market.—7th July. 

Urder under the Traffic Regulation Ordinance dealing with 
“ parking ”’ in Port-of-Spain—7th July. 

Rules and forms (amending) under the Agricultural Credit 
Societies Ordinance.—15th July. 


Bye-laws made by the St. Ann’s and Diego Martin Local 
Road Board.—24th August. 


Bye-law made by the Tacarigua Local Road Board.— 
24th August. 


Resolution of Legislative Council altering Custcms duties.— 
21st October. 


Regulations relating to omnibus routes in San Fernando.— 
21st October. 


Regulations under the Roads Ordinance.—2Ist October. 


Regulations under the Provident Fund Ordinance.— 
23rd June. 


Bye-laws relating to advertisements and hoardings in Arima. 
—2Ist October. 


Bye-laws relating to advertisements and hoardings in 
San Fernando.—21st October. 


Proclamation (No. 58) alterirg railway goods tariff. 


Rules of Supreme Court relating to Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes.—4th November. 


Rules under the Solicitors Ordinance.—14th November. 


Air Navigation Directions; alteration of landing fees.— 
5th December. 


Proclamation (No. 67) alterirg railway passenger farcs. 
Amendment of Postal Rcgulaticns.—16th December. 
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Traffic Regulations relating to omnibus routes in 
Port-of-Spain.—16th December. 

Regulations under the Provident Fund Ordinance prescribing 
the class of employees to be admitted as depositors.— 
15th December. 

Regulation under the Roads Ordinance.—16th December. 


Order of Governor in Executive Council fixing rate of 
interest on saving bank deposits exceeding £5(0. 


Factory LEGISLATION. 

3. Provision is made for fencing machinery, certification of 
boilers, use of locomotives and wagons in private railways, 
enquiries into accidents, appointment and powers of Inspectors 
and safety of workers (Cap. 157 and Ordinance No. 11 of 1928) 
under the Public Health Ordinance, Cap.98. Bye-laws are in force 
dealing with the construction, cleansing and disinfection of 
certain factories. 


CoMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS, &c. 

4. A Workmen’s Compensation law based on the English Act 
is in force (Ordinance No. 8 of 1926), but there is no provision for 
unemployment insurance or Old Age Pensions. 


CHAPTER XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 





REVENUE. 

1. The Revenue of the Colony for the year 1932 amounted 
to {1 694,137. As compared with 1931, the Revenue showed an 
increase of £52,993. The following comparative table shows 
the receipts under the several heads of Revenue as compared 


with 1931 :— 
































Heads of Revenue. 1931. 1982. _|Inorease. Decrease 
£ £ 
1. Customs ..- . oy) 919,607 48,186 
2. Licences, Excise, &c...- «| 241,886! i 20,223 
3. Tax on Incomes es aes 140,3€0: 12,893 
4. Fees of Court and Otlice . 120,682 9,345 
5. Post Ottice a Zed 33,341 ii 682 
5p. Posu Office Savings Bank ie aes 19,925) ie 
6. Rent of Government Property ... 85! > 
7. Interest... ee a | 8,560 
8. Miscellaneous Receipts 97.351 oa 
9. Land Sales, Royalties 2,343} 
10. Coastal Steamer ‘ Belize” 2 120) 
11. Grant from Colonial Development 
Fund oes ans . 3,000; 
12, Witchbroom Tax... th er 386 
13. Extraordinary Bis ie ae 24,672} 24,672| 
1,641,144) 1,694,137! 147,882! 
Net Increase w. _ £52,993 
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EXPENDITURE, 
2. The total Expenditure for the year amounted to (1,698,114, 
and included extraordinary expenditure as follows :— 
£53,203 transterred to Reserve Fund. 
£20,870 received os reparations, transferred to a special 
works account, 
£3,0" Grant from Colonial Development Fund. 
£2,074 expended on New Works. 
£5870 on Roads and Bridges. 
£6,000 for witehbroom demunstration area. 


3, The Revenue and Expenditure for the last five years were: 
as under :— 














| | EXPENDITURE. 
Year ' Revenue. | a ' i 
. Extra. 
‘ | Recurrent. ordinary. | Total 
—/- Z 

eee e | fe Ae £ 
1928 z | 1,764,404! 1,463,172 | 74.911 | 1,538,083 
ee ” os 1,870,553 1,490,448 123,362 1,613,810 
1630 ; .| 180,731, 1,516,906 | 226.808 | 1,743,804 
ia : «| 1641144 | 1,547,183; 518,080 | 2,065,238. 
922 ” «4 1,694,137 | 1,528,175 | 169,939 1,698, L14- 





Pusiic DEBT. 


4. The Public Debt of the Colony at 31st December, 1931, 
amounted to {3,023,518 and the only addition to this during 
1932 was the {74,236 received in respect of the local loan issue in 

cember Repayments, as shown hereunder, amounted to £65,353 
Teducing the Public Debt at 3ist December, 1932, to £3,032,401.. 
Redemption of Debentures issued under £ 
Ordinance 2 of 1615 Z Ash os 3,520 
Kedemption of Debentures issued under 
Ordinance 15 of 1918 
Redemption of Debentures issued under 
Ordinance 15 of 1920 ra 
Repayment to the Imperial Treusury on account of 
advances made to the Colony oe 





SINKING Funps. 

5. The Sinking Funds for the redemption of Loans amounted 
at 31st December, 1931, to £914,473. During 1932 the Sinking 
Funds were increased by the annual contributions from General 

venue and by dividends on investments to the extent of 
£62701, thus making a total of £977,174. On revaluation 
Of securities in which they were invested it was ascertained 
that there was an appreciation in the market value to the extent 
of £193,701, thus bringing the total market value of the Sinking 
Funds up to £1,170,185 as under :— 


For redemption of 4 per cent. Stock (1917/42) .... £574,800 
For redemption of 8 per cent. Stock (1922/44)... 474,887 
For redemption of 6 per cent. Debenturcs (1430/49) ... 119,515 
For redemption of 6 per cent. Debentures (1928/47) ... 2.178 


Bross 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 

6. The total Assets at the end of December, 1932 amounted 
to £1,679,813 as against Liabilities of £1,130,183. Exclusive of 
Investments amounting to £1,062,324 held on behalf of the 
specific funds appearing as liabilities the assets amounted to 
$817,489 as against liabilities of £67,859 or a surplus of £549,630. 
The assets may be classified as under :— 


(a) Liquid: 
Cash se Sse +» £124,968 
Advances at call aoe ve 242,356_ 
4 £367,324 
Less amount required to meet 
current liabilities of ane 67,859 
—_ £299,465 
(0) Earmarked for special services :— 
Advances to 
Owners of Sugar Plantations eos £137,777 
Owners of Cocoa Plantations ae 10,756 
Local Authorities eae ce 14,142 
Public Officers a an 17,982 
Citrus Growers Association uw 5,224 
Tobago Lime Growers Association 1,228 
Agricultural Credit Societies ay 4,366 
Unallocated Stores a a 58,690 £250,165 


£549,630 





Of the Liquid Assets amounting to £299,465, the sum of 
£208,702 consists of advances made to the Agricultural Bank 
which have since been repaid. 


INVESTMENTS. 

7. The market value of securities at the beginning of the year 
amounted to £1,598,025. Further investments were made during 
the year in respect of Sinking Funds and other specific funds. 
On revaluation of the securities it was found that they had 
appreciated to the extent of £301,524, the total value of the 
securities at the 31st of December, 1932, being £2,080,104. Below 
are shown the value of the securities after appreciation and the 
extent to which they had appreciated :— 


(2) Investments in respect of which any gain or loss accrues 
to or is borne by the Fund concerned. 


Value at 31st Amount of 

December, 1932. appreciation. 

Sinking Funds 88 aes £1,170,785 £193,701 

Dredger Depreciation Fund Sse 5,835 885. 

Gulf Steamers’ Depreciation Fund 22,251 5,409 

Coastal Steamers’ do. do. 27,692 4,710 
Land Assurance Fund a5 5,800 — 
Preventive Detention Prisoners... 251 _ 


£1,281,704 £204,705 
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(5) Investments in respect ot which the Colony receives the 
gain or bears the loss :— 
Value at 31st Amount of 
December, 1932. appreciation. 








Reserve Fund oes £324,216 £30,227 
Post Office Savings Bank eas 524,184 66,592 
£848,400 £96,819 


Asa result of the appreciation in the securities and a slight 
reduction in the Savings Bank Deposits (doubtless in order to 
invest in the Government Loan Issue) the investments at the close 
of the year exceeded the total of the deposits, An adjustment in 
this respect has been made in 1933. 








The main sources of taxation are :— 


(a) Customs.—The taxes imposed under this Head consist of 
Import and Export duties, and Port, Harbour and Wharf dues. 
Practically all imports are subject to duty but preferential rates are 
allowed on articles of Empire origin or manufacture. Export 
daties are only levied on asphalt or pitch. Port and Harbour dues 
are levied on all vessels making use of the harbour and are based 
on tonnage. 


Approximately 40 per cent. of the articles subject to Customs 
import duty are liable to duty ad valorem, the principal rate being 
Io per cent. (preferential) and 20 per cent. (general). The following 
are liable to 15 per cent. (preferential) and 30 per cent. (general), 
viz.:—Motor lorries and vans, fireworks, jewellery, perfumery 
(subject to minimum 30s. per gallon (preferential) and 60s. 
(general) ), plate and plated ware. The following are free under 
the British Preferential Tariff and liable to 10 per cent. ad valorem 
otherwise, viz. :—Aircraft, explosives other than gunpowder for 
sporting purposes, common glass bottles, machinery. Other 
articles free under the British Preferential Tariff and liable to duty 
under the General Tariff are :—Railway rolling stock (5 per cent. 
ad valorem), blank cinematograph film (1s. per 100 ft.), apples 
(2s. 1d. per barrel), peanuts (1d. per Ib.). 


Most of the Customs duties are liable to a surtax equal to 
one-tenth of the duty. 


The following amounts were collected in 1932 :— 


Import duties a oe £542,303 
Export duties fe are Se 16,954 
Port and Harbour dues ws we 25,832 


(b) Excise—The duties under this Head are classified as 
under :— 
(1) Rum and spirits manufactured for consumption in the 
Colony at 13s. per proof gallon ; 
(2) Petroleum Spirit manufactured and delivered for 
consumption in the Colony at 8d. per gallon ; 
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(3) Petroleum Oil manufactured and delivered for consump- 
tion in the Colony at 6d. per gallon ; 

(4) Beer at the rate of 84d. on every gallon ; 

(5) Deodorised Edible Oil manufactured and delivered for 
consumption in the Colony, 5d. per gallon ; 

(6) Lard Substitute manufactured and delivered for consump- 
tion in the Colony Is. 9d. per 100 lb. 

(7) Laundry Soap manufactured and delivered for consump- 
tion in the Colony rod. per 100 Ib. 


The yield for 1932 was as under :— 


Rum and Spirits 4 bs «+ £171,458 
Petroleum Oil and Spirit a ee 95,470 
Beer os Se os oe 1,090 
Edible Oil and Lard Substitute ee 7,252 
Soap an 8 ee 327 


(c) Liquor Licences.—A tax is levied on all spirit, wine and 
beer retailers and also on distillers ard compounders. The tax 
varies according to :— 


(I) the situation of the premises on which the trade is 
carried on ; 
(2) the nature of the liquors retailed therein ; and 
(3) the quantities retailed at a time. 
Yield for 1932 ate -» = £40,044 


(d) Estate Duties.—A tax is imposed on all property, real and 
personal which passes on the death of a person. The duties are 
divided into two parts :— 


(1) Estate Duty which is a charge on the corpus of the estate 
at a scale rate; and 

(2) Succession Duty charged on the value of the property 
passing to a successor, also at a scale rate varying 
according to the relationship of the successor to the 
predecessor : 


Yield for 1932 Sie wee £31,102 


(e) Stamp Duties —Thisis a charge on all classes of instruments 
referred to in the schedule to the Stamp Duties Ordinance, varying 
according to the nature of the instrument and in some classes to 
the consideration expressed therein : 


Yield for 1932 Ras we £13,937 


(f) Land and Building Taxes.—Under this Head all alienated 
lands are charged with tax at the rate of 1/- per acre and in the 
case of buildings a fixed rate is charged where the rental value of 
the building does not exceed £5 per annum, but where the value 
exceeds that amount then the rate is fixed at 7} per cent. of the 
rental value : 

Yield for 1932 ae wee £79,467 
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(zg) Vehicles.—A tax is levied on all vehicles varying according 
to the particular class of vehicle, and in the case of motor propelled 
vehicles according to the weight. The duties collectcd in Municipal 
areas form part of the Municipal Kevenue and in other areas the 
duty is credited to General Revenue. 


During 1932, £29,782 was credited to General Revenue. 


(h) Income Tax.—This is a tax imposed on the Income of all 
individuals exceeding £250 net, 1.¢., after deductions for wife, 
children and Life Insurance premiums, and is charged on a sliding 
scale of rates enumerated in the Income Tax Ordinance. In the 
case of Limited Liability Companies a flat rate of 2/6 is charged 
on every pound of chargeable Income subject to relief in the 
hands of shareholders when such Income is distributed. Life 
Assurance Companies pay a flat rate of 54d. on every pound of 
chargeable Income. 


Yield for 1932 as +» £127,407 


(i) Royalty on Oil and Asphalt.—This tax is levied on all oil 
won from Crown Lands calculated either at a fixed amount per ton 
or a certain percentage of the market value. In the case of asphalt 
the rate is 2/6 on each ton of crude asphalt or 3/6 on each ton of 
dried asphalt : 
Yield for 1932 we -» £98,615 


() Miscellaneous Licences.—The yicld from this source 
amounted to £14,016 principally from Licences to keep dogs and 
guns, for the sale of Produce, registration of motor vehicl:s and 
licences to drivers of motor cars. 


Out of a total revenue of £1,694,137 revenue from taxation 
amounted to £1,201,094. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

During the year 1932, Trinidad continued to feel the effects 
of the world economic depression and the value of the imports 
for home consumption decreased by £187,347. This may in some 
measure be attributed to the deflated value of merchandise in the 
world’s markets, but it also indicates that owing to the reduced 
prices obtainable for the staple products of the Colony, planters 
and others were unable to purchase the same quantity or quality 
of articles as in previous years. 


The value of exports from the Colony increased by £24,838. 
The increased production of oil is largely responsible for this as 
the value of exports of both cocoa and sugar showed a decline as 
compared with the preceding year. 


Owing primarily to unfavourable weather conditions the 
production of cocoa fell by 14,000,000 Ib. The production of 
sugar, however, maintained the high level of the preceding year, 
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During the early part of the year units of the Atlantic Fleet 
and also His Majesty’s Canadian Ships Saguenay and Champlain 
visited the Colony. In October the German Cruiser Karlsruke paid 
a short visit to Trinidad. 


Some fifty representatives of different Canadian firms arrived 
in the Colony in February on the Exhibition ship New Northland 
bringing with them samples of Canadian products. The delegates 
were welcomed at a specia meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
at which His Excellency the Governor presided. Representatives 


of local firms availed themselves of the opportunity of visiting 


On the 25th of June the Treasury buildings in which were 
also housed the Post Office Savings Bank and a Rum Bond were 
totally destroyed by fire. Fortunately the cash reserve of the 
Colony was saved as well as many important records. Temporary 
offices have been found pending the erection of a new building. 


In July an X-ray and electro-therapeutic department was 
added to the Colonial Hospital, Port-of-Spain. 


Towards the end of the year a Tourist Enquiry Bureau was 


opened in the Customs Buildings with a view to assisting tourists 


to visit the principal points of interest in the Colony. 


A scheme for the provision of a supply of water from the Quare 
River to supplement the existing supplies of the towns of Port-of- 
Spain and San Fernando, and to provide a supply for the central 
area of the island was approved by the Secretary of State and 
certain preliminary work was undertaken during the year. The 
cost of the scheme is estimated at £850,000 and construction will 
be spread over a period of 3% years. 


The Legislative C ouncil was dissolved on the 17th of December, 
1932, and arrangements were made for holding a general election 
early in 1933- 


In December, a 4 per cent. local loan was floated, forming 
part of a loan of £1,100,000, to capitalize the Agricultural Bank 
and to finance the Central Water Supply Scheme. Local 
subscriptions amounted to £489,000. 


His Excellency the Governor was absent on leave in England 
from the 25th of July, 1932, to the 25th of November, 1932. 
During his absence the Government was administered by 
Mr. S. M. Grier, ©.M.G., Colonial Secretary. 


H. NANKIVELL, 
Acting Colonial Secretary, 


23rd June, 1933. 
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APPENDIX. 


List of certain Publications issued by the Government 
of Trinidad. 


























British 
Empire 
Postage 
£s da. s. d. 
Blue Book—Paper Bound on wv 10 0 3 0 
Do. —Quarter Bound . 15 0 3 0 
Do. —Half Bound .. 110 0 3 0 
Census 1931... on ae vee 3 6 10 
a i * 26 6 
Civil Service Regulations oe ove a 5 0 
Council Papers Vols. 1 and 2—Quarter Bound w 10 0 4 0 
_ Do. do. —Half Bound 15 0 4 0 
Digest of the Judgments—Paper Bound ... . 5 0 10 
Do. —Cloth Bound ... Sas 7 0 1:0 
Do. —Full Calf ae aes 12 6 10 
Gardening in the Tropics ah fr an 20 1k 
Franklin's Year Book ... ane Yee Yes 26 6 
Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Trinidad ae 1 0 1 H 
Hansard Debates—per copy ose aa ase 1 0 1 
Do. —per volume 1903-1932 (each year) 15 0 20 
Index to Cases—Vois 1 to 4 Trinidad Law Reports 10 1} 
Index to Orders in Council, &c.—Paper Bound... 3.0 lt 
Index to Ordinances passed since 1925... oo 1 0 i 
Native Timbers—Leaflet No. 1 ee oes 3 0 1 
_ Do. do. No.2 ... ee one 3.0 1 
Ordinances—Volume 1925-1932 (each year os 12 6 10 
Orders in Council, Rules, Regulations, &c. sis 12 6 10 
Revised Edition of Laws, 1925 (5 Vols.)—Cloth 6 0 5 0 
Do. do. —Bu 7 0 5 0 
Do. do. —Calf 10 0 5 0 
Royal Gazelle per copy... ove sis 6 _ 
Do. Extraordinary per copy on 1 _ 
Do. Volume ... ioe aes w 1 5 6 3 0 
Do. and Supplements issued weekly— 
per annum 110 0 8 8 
Silvicultural Notes on Timber Trees a vee 20 1 
Supreme Court Judgments—Volume oe oo 12 6 1 0 
Useful and Ornamental plants... che tee 26 9* 
Care and Management of Dairy Goats in Trinidad and 
Tobago ... oS we es ee 6 14 
Flora of Trinidad and Tobago : 
Vol. 1, Part 1 ane oe wee 1 0 ae 
Vol. 1, Part 2 oes os 6 0 9* 
Vol. 1, Part 3 vee ae 13 ay* 
Vol. 1, Part 4 ae ae 4 6 9° 
Vol. 1, Part 5 aes on one 10 44° 
Vol. 2, Part 1 oo oe oo 20 4t° 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 






Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 412]. 9d. (10d.). 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (28: 2d.). 

Wool Quality: A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, é 
their siguiticance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. . 

£1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
,  Austrulian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
i tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 












a . 28, 6d. (28, 11d.). 
F urther Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


H New Zealund Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
| Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 

|. (EMB. 47.) Is. (Is. 2d.). 
, Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 

| 

| 









) Nottingham, (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (18. 1d.). | 
H Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s, (1s. 3d.). 
; The Detand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 







Milk Price Margins, A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 



























Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
| Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 62.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
|” (ELB. 54) Is, (Is. 4d,). 
» Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s, (1s. 3d.). 
‘The Demand for Canned. Vegetables, (E.M.B. 56.) Is. (Is. 1d.). | 
| Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and | 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) : 2s, (28. 6d.). | 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (18. 2d.). | 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and | 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (18. 4d.). | 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. IT. Coconut Palm | 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s. (28. 5d.). | 
| 
| 


Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (28. 5d.). 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3¢.). 

Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 


Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) 1s. (1s. 3¢.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) lss(14,-34:): 





Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) 


Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932, (E.M.B. 69.) 





All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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ERRATA. 


Paragraph 22 of the Annual Report should be amended by 
substituting for the table therein the following :— 





























a. 19? 1931 1932 

| Tons} Value Duty | Tons | Value Duty | Tons | Value | Duty 

$ $ $ $ s $ 
Tin-ore' 743] 631,645 74870 594| 433,803| 46, 425) 352,529) 40,857 
lron-ore 729,251 514,005| 364,625) 488,877)2,444,387, Satie 2,425,339, 251,495 
(Kaolin) 

Cay 410° 8,200) a 396} 7,920 396 1837 186 
Gola : 20 07. 903} 23 
= east 439,905] — {2,886,200 293,291 — [2,782,491 292,561 





Paragraph 68 of the Annual Report should be amended 
by substituting ‘1931 and 1932” for “ 1980 and 1931”, and for 
the first part of the table therein the following :— 





. How | 
Articles | counted! Q 
| 
! 
e | 
Arecanuts Pikuls | 
opra | do. 
Pepper do. 
Gambier do. 
Coffee do. 
Rubber do. 
Sweet Potatoes do. 
Tapioca do, 
Pineapples -.] Nos. 
Preserved Pineapples| Cases 


Other Agricultural 
Produce 


Total Agricultural 
Produce <a | 
| ! 


1931 
juantity 


230,900 
645,594 


73 

16,802 
2,726 
1,525,103 
34,928 
248,695 
48,170,165 
838,101 











1932 1931 
Quantity Value 
A ee = = 
| 
$ 
241,232 802,313 
702,523 | 3,321,228 | 
26 2,202 
16,143 | 221,568 | 
2,925 | 550752 
1,456,312 | 20,319,138 
31,981 104,785 | 
230,554 746,085 | 
35,767,339 | 1,204,252 
1,117,258 3,024,122 
= 431,820 
30,233,265 





847,664 
3,831,355 
620 
199,609 
39.498 
13,902,311 
95.943 
785,784 
894,184 
3,520,612 


1,305,339 





25,422,919 
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STATE OF JOHORE 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1932. 


I—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 


1, Johore lies at the extreme south of the Malay 
Peninsula. It is bounded on the north by Pahang, on the north- 
west by Negri Sembilan and Malacca, on the west by the Straits 
of Malacca, on the south by the Straits of Tebrau, and on the 
east by the China Sea. Its area like that of Wales is approxi- 
mately 7,500 square miles. The interior is in great part covered 
with jungle. The country is less mountainous than any other 
part of the Peninsula. 


2. The following was the rainfall recorded in 1931 and 
1932:— 


1981 1982 


Johore Bahru (South) .. 110.57 inches 105.04 inches 


Kota Tinggi (South-east) 91.77 _,, 112.82, 
Pontian (South-west) .. 119.80 3 86.97 __,, 
Kluang (Central) .. 84.90 a 96.96 ,, 
Batu Pahat -. 103.83 ,, 98.85 ,, 
Mersing (East) .. 1238.15 os 103.21 _—s,, 
Segamat (North) . 17.87 - 76.41 _—s,, 
Muar (North-west) .. 108.19 sf 72.81 =~, 


The highest maximum temperature recorded was 96°F ‘at 
Tangkak on 25th May and the lowest maximum 74°F at Mersing 
on 10th December. The highest average maximum tempera- 
ture recorded was 92.2°F at Segamat in April, the lowest 
average maximum 80.52°F at Pontian in January. The highest 
minimum temperature recorded was 80°F at Pontian on 26th 
October, the lowest minimum 63°F at Kota Tinggi on 15th 
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February. The highest average minimum temperature recorded 
was 77.14°F at Pontian in June, the lowest average minimum 
67.89° at Kota Tinggi in February. 


3. In the days of Buddhist Singapore there must have 
been traffic up the great Johore river of the hinterland, whose 
upper reaches offered tin, camphor and aboriginal slaves. One 
theory finds the earliest Johore in the placename Wurawari, 
which in Old Javanese means “clear water”; an inscription 
of 1006 A.D. in Sanskrit and Javanese (now in the Calcutta 
Museum) tells how Wurawari had brought destruction on Java. 
The Kot Monthieraban or Siamese laws (purporting to be 
compiled in 1360 A.D.) mention Wurawari as subject to Siam. 
Perhaps Wurawari signified the same place as Ganggayu, which 
in Old Javanese means “fresh water”? and may survive in the 
name of the Lenggiu, a tributary of the Johore. At Ganggayu 
one of the 11th century Chola kings is said by the Malay Annals 
to have built a fort of black stone but it has never been traced 
Perhaps, too, the Ji-lo-t’ing, of which Chao Ju-Kua wrote in 
1225 A.D., was the modern Jelutong at the south-east corner 
of Johore. 


In a Javanese work the Nagarakretagama composed in 1365 
A.D. we reach historical fact. It speaks of Ujong Medini, that 
is, Ujong Tanah or Land’s End (as Johore was often called) as 
one of the countries subdued by Majapahit just before that date 
along with Pahang and Tumasik or Old Singapore. 


4. Malacca then grew to be the first trading centre of the 
East. After its conquest by the Portuguese in 1511, the son 
of the last ruler of Malacca settled in Johore and continued the 
historic Sultanate. The history of the next 300 years is an 
almost uninterrupted record of wars. Hostilities with the 
Portuguese persisted nearly until the arrival of the Dutch in 
1602. Johore bears no small part in Dutch colonial history; 
relations were friendly, despite a diplomatic struggle for com- 
mercial privileges. But the conquest of Batu Sawar (near Kota 
Tinggi) by the Achinese in 1615 closed one chapter of Johore 
history as the conquest of Johore Lama by the Portuguese in 
1587 had closed another, and it appeared then to the Dutch that 
the renowned kingdom of Johore had come to an end. In return 
for assistance at the attack on Malacca in 1641, the Dutch tried 
to restore Johore to its position as premier Malay State. But 
the capital was burnt by Jambi in 1673: in 1699 the Sultan was 
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assassinated, and in 1717 the throne was seized by a Sumatran 
adventurer, Raja Kechil. Then the Bugis appeared. The 
subsequent process, partly conquest, partly assimilation, while 
disturbing to Johore, resulted in a wide extension of its 
Sovereignty, which now spread to Siak, Riau, Linggi and part 
of Selangor. 


5. After continuous intrigues between the Malay and 
Bugis chiefs, the Dutch in 1784 recognized the Sultan of Lingga 
as ruler of the old Johore empire, drove the Bugis from Riau and 
stationed there a Resident with a garrison: the Malay Sultan 
and Bugis Viceroy accepted the position of dependent princes, 
but the old empire of Johore (Linggi and Klang had been ceded 
to the Dutch in 1757) was in a state of dissolution, the Benda- 
hara and Temenggong being virtually territorial chiefs in 
Pahang and Johore respectively. 


This was the position when the British, by virtue of treaties 
made in 1819 and 1824, obtained a complete cession of the island 
of Singapore. Visitors emphasize the then deserted character 
of Johore: in 1847 Johore Lama consisted of 25 huts, and not 
till 1855 was the capital moved to its present situation at Johore 
Bahru. 


6. The extension of the Pax Britannica “helped Johore to 
grow populous again”. Moreover since 1855 the country has 
been governed by enlightened and progressive rulers, Sultan 
Abubakar who died in 1895 and Sultan Ibrahim the present 
tuler. In 1895 the Sultan undertook to receive a British agent 
having the functions of a Consular officer; in 1910, having had 
an unofficial adviser for some years, the Sultan reorganized his 
Government with the assistance of the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements; in 1914 a Gencral Adviser with enlarged powers 
Was appointed. The recent history of the State has been a 
record of continued prosperity. Since 1924 the completion of 
a causeway across the Straits of Tebrau has permitted uninter- 
rupted traffic by rail and road between Johore and Singapore 
and by railway between Singapore and Bangkok. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


7. In 1895 the late Sultan Abubakar gave Johore a written 
constitution. It provided for the election of the Sovereign and 
the State allowance of His Highness and his family and for 
the descent or succession. It provided also for the constitutiow 
and duties of: i 
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(a) a Council of 8 to 12 Johore Malay “ assistants and 
Ministers and coadjutors to the Sovereign ’’—it 
corresponds broadly to a Privy Council— 


(b) a State Council of 16 or more members presided over 
by the Mentri or Prime Minister, with functions 
similar to those of the Legislative Council of a 
British Colony, its enactments requiring the 
consent of the Sultan which under certain condi- 
tions must be given. “If there shall be any 
enactment or regulation or matter or thing not 
approved or sanctioned by the Sovereign, it may 
be introduced again at the next meeting of the 
Council of State, and if for three times successively 
it shall not have been approved, the said matter 
may not again be introduced until one year has 
elapsed from the time it was last considered. 
Should the matter be again decided in the same 
manner by the Council of State for the fourth 
time, it shall be expedient on the part of the 
Sovereign to approve and sanction the same, 
because the moral responsibility of the Sovereign 
then entirely ceases”. Members are appointed 
by the Sultan with the advice or concurrence of 
the Council of Ministers. Under a supplementary 
ordinance of 1914 they need not all be Malays and 
actually include Europeans official and unofficial, 
and Chinese. 


In 1912 Sultan Ibrahim added: 


(c) an Executive Council, to be presided over by the 
Sultan, which has functions similar to those of the 
Executive Council in a British Colony. To it are 
referred all applications for agricultural and 
mining lands, all P. W. D. contracts and tenders, 
questions of promotion as well as the initiation of 
legislation and any other matters of importance. 


8. By an agreement signed in 1914 Johore agreed to receive 
and provide a residence for a British General Adviser, “ whose 
advice must be asked and acted upon on all matters affecting 
the general administration of the country and on all questions 
‘other than those touching Malay Religion and Custom........ 
The collection and control of all revenues of the country shall 
be regulated under the advice of the General Adviser ”. 
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If there is a difference of opinion between the Sultan and 
the General Adviser, it was agreed that the opinion of the State 
Council should be taken and communicated to the High Com- 
missioner along with the views of the General Adviser. 


Johore then also agreed to have European Judges, and to 
appoint European official members on its Executive Council; 
Malay and European officers were to be treated on terms of 
equality. European officers are seconded to the State from the 
Malayan Civil Service and the big joint departments of Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States. Both Malay and 
English are official languages for use in the Courts. 


9. Under the aforesaid constitution with its several 
Councils administration is carried on by the Malay Mentri or 
Prime Minister with the Malay State Sccretary as the Govern- 
ment’s official spokesman and a number of other Malay officials; 
Policy and executive action being subject to the scrutiny and 
approval of the General Adviser who is assisted by various 
British officers, namely Legal and Financial Advisers, Commis- 
sioners of Lands and Mines, Trade and Customs and Police, a 
Principal Medical Officer, a State Engineer, a Controller of 
Labour, a Protector of Chinese, a Principal Agricultural Officer, 
a Superintendent of Education, a Conservator of Forests, a 
Controller of Posts and Telegraphs, and a Superintendent of 
Surveys. All these heads of departments have, in turn, their 
assistants European and Malay. There are a Malay Treasurer 
and a Malay Auditor, both with the Financial Commissioner to 
advise them. There are Malay State Commissioners in outlying 
districts, Malay District officers, Collectors of Land Revenue, 
Custom officers, Inspectors of Police and so on. 


10. The power of revising death sentences lies with the 
Sultan advised by his Heerutive Council. Land is held from 
the Sultan. 


Til POPULATION. 


ll. The population’ estimated by geometrical progression 
at the middle of the year was 545,320. 


This population was made up of the following races: Malays 
252,837, Chinese 282,104, Indians 55,184, Europeans 782, 
Eurasians 327, others 4, 1086. 
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138. 
Estimated Total Births | Deaths | Jntantile 
Total Total 4 4 
Peniion] ‘Bias | Dent | Jone | Rai pr] Rar | re 
mille 
545,320 | 18,379 9,502 2,517 | 33.70 17.42 | 139.89 
Immigrants by sea Emigrants by sea 
Europeans ie 94 91 
Malays ae 11,797 12,227 
Chinese as 19,591 21,236 
Japanese ie 257 346 
Indians aie 3,564 5,495 
Total .. 35,303 39,395 


IV.—HEALTH. 


14. The following figures throw some light upon the 
incidence of disease. 


The principal groups of diseases leading to death are as 
follows :— 


Fever not specified is a -. 8,818 
Convulsions os wits oe .. 1,487 
Old age 3 st if 1. 617 
Pneumonia Ae “4% ve ae 438 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis .. ea = 398 
Malaria Fever ia ae aie aie 244 
Beri-beri ne <e a ne 194 
Heart-disease i Fhe i a 186 
Accidents of child-birth .. ae ae 187 
Enteritis and Diarrhea’ .. ts ae 132 


Dysentery ave aie ie she 125 
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HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 


15. In-patients—The admissions were 25,182 against 
26,313 in 1931 the total number treated being 26,711 as com- 
pared with 28,277 during 1931. The percentage of deaths to 
total treated was 5.23 as compared with 6.51 in 1931. 


Out-patients——The number of new cases treated was 
123,585 compared with 189,800 in 1931. 69,061 were attended 
by three motor travelling dispensaries in Muar, Batu Pahai 
and Segamat districts. The number of attendances during the 
year was 188,839 as against 170,940 in the previous year. 


Maternity Work.—1,206 cases were admitted to Govern- 
ment hospitals as against 1,223 in 1931. 152 confincments were 
attended at patients’ houses. 115 ante-natal and 713 post 
natal visits were made to patients’ homes. 


2 During the year 86 certified midwives were practising 
in the State, and 12 probationer midwives were in training. 


Infant Welfare Centres (Johore Bahru and Muar). 


6,235 infants and children were seen at both the centres. 
The total attendances were 12,582. 1,011 expectant mothers, 
and 4,485 other women were seen, the total attendances being 
14,341. 


1,766 dressings, 2,631 weighings and 1,145 vaccinations 
were done. _ 18,414 domiciliary visits, 12,477 visits to women 
and 7,596 visits to infants and children were paid. 


The total number of maternity cases conducted were 451 
and 65 abnormal labours were conducted. 


Mental Hospital—The number of cases remaining on 31st 
December, 1931 was 352. There were 137 new admissions, 
making a total of 489. Of these 61 were discharged, 1 trans- 
ferred, 4 absconded, and 50 died. 373 patients remained at 
the end of the year. 


The total number of criminal lunatics treated was 15 
including 3 vagrants. There was one escape. 


The Leper Asylum contained 130 male and 18 female lepers 
at the end of 1931. During the year 64 males and 8 females 
were admitted. The total number of lepers treated was 220. 
From the Asylum 29 male lepers and 3 females absconded. 6 
cases died. 


14 chronic opium-smokers_ are being treated in Sungdl 
Buloh Leper Settlement since June 1931. 


159 males and 23 females remained in the Asylum at the 
end of the Year. 
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Prison Hospitals— 


(a) Johore Bahru.—514 cases were treated as in-patients 
during the year, with 7 deaths, including 4 cases 
of judicial executions. 


The total number of attendances as out-patients 
during the year was 22,468. 


(b) Muar.—161 cases with no death were treated as in- 
patients. The total number of _ out-patients 
treated during the year was 876. 


The total number of attendances as out-patients was 
1,898. 


16. Out of a total strength of 65 cfficers in the Johore 
Bahru Police Force and 1,265 other ranks, 384 were admitted 
to hospitals in the State during the year. 66 cases of malaria 
fever, and 23 cases of eye-disease were admitted. There were 
4 deaths in Hospitals. The number of cases treated as out- 
patients was 3,241. 


17. Out of a total strength of 34 officers and 612 other 
ranks in the Johore Military Forces, 374 were admitted to 
hospitals. There was 1 death. 


The total number of cases treated as out-patients during 
the year was 2,969. 


BUILDINGS. 


18. In the Johore Bahru District the decrepit wards at 
the Mental Hospital were occupied by patients from 19th April. 
The existing fencing was moved and extended so as to enclos2 
the whole. 


In the Muar District two coolie lines of five rooms each, 
were completed. 


The Kluang Hospital was completed and occupied as from 
September 1st. It provides accommodation for 194 patients. 
A water tank of 9,000 gallons capacity was constructed and 
the necessary pipes for the distribution of the water were 
completed. The hospital and the quarters for the staff are 
provided with a water borne sewage system. 


The Pontian Hospital was completed. It provides accom- 
modation for 22 patients. A mortuary was also completed 
during the year. 


LEGISLATION. 


19. The following enactments or amendments to enact- 
ments affecting the Department were passed: 
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An Enactment to amend certain sections of the Labour 
Code, 1924 relating to health and sanitation of estates; an 
Enactment to amend the Midwives Enactment, 1927 by extend- 
ing its provisions beyond Town Board areas; an inactment to 
amend and re-enact the law relating to Town Boards in the 
State; and an Enactment to provide for the control of water 
supplies in the State. By a rule made under “ The Deleterious 
Drugs Enactment, 1929”, acetyldihydrocodeinone, its salts and 
any preparations containing it was added to the First Schedule 
of the Enactment and thus became a deleterious drug. 


WATER SUPPLIES. 


20. The number of chemical examinations of various 
supplies was 103. Routine examinations of the existing public 
supplies in the State were carried out monthly. 


The water supplies in Johore Bahru, Kota Tinggi, Kluang 
remained unchanged during the year. In Muar investigations 
were continued and a scheme prepared for an adequate supply 
from Mount Ophir. In Batu Pahat two new service reservoirs 
were completed and at Segamat a filtration plan was installed. 


V.—HOUSING. 


21. The house accommodation may be divided into two 
broad classes, (a) houses in the country and (b) houses in 
towns. 


(a) In the country the housing position is satisfactory. 
The Malay lives on his own land in a house built by himself or 
a building contractor. Paradoxical though it may sound, the 
poorer the house the better ventilated: the humble house is 
built of palm-thatch or bark, the wealthier of sawn planks with 
windows that superstition and fear of thieves keep closed at 
night. On estates the Indian labourer is housed in lines 
approved by the Health Department. To the cheap and readily 
accessible materials of the country the industrious Chinese 
quickly respond and the longer they live in the Malay Peninsula 
the bigger and more hygienic their dwellings. All that is really 
required is a roof to keep off the rain: otherwise the more open 
a house in the tropical climate the healthier and more com- 
fortable. 


(b) In towns the chief difficulties are insufficient ventila- 
tion and the illegal construction of cubicles. But no house can 
be built until its plan has been approved by a Town Board 
Committee, whose members include a Government Health 
Officer and a Government Engineer. A site-plan also has to be 
furnished so that town-planning requirements may be satisfied. 
Before the slump, in spite of close Government inspection, there 
was some degree of overcrowding owing to the high rents 
consequent on the rapid immigration of boom times. Rents are 
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now considerably lower but so are incomes and the desire to save 
rent by dividing its burden among many is still a source of 
overcrowding. There are no building societies. Government 
builds lines for its day-labourers and houses for its other 
employees. The coolies live rent-free. Other Government 
servants generally pay a low rental. The Chinese capitalist 
builds nearly all shop-houses, and in most of them above and 
behind the shop is a dwelling-house. A return of houses in 
town-board areas is included in Appendix F. 


Most villages and schools have football and recreation 
grounds. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
MINERALS. 


22. The quantities and values of mineral exports for the 
last three years were:— 














i 1930 1931 | 1932 
; Tons Value ' Duty Toni Value '' Duty i Tons Value | Duty 
[eon eae aes = = 2 ' ake 
' | 
3 $ ep er ee $ | $ 


Tin-ore | 743 636645 364625 594 433.893 246,516 425 352,529 49 857 
1 ' 
Troa-ore 729,251 3,514,005 74 870.458.5877 2.444,387 46.379 485,067 2.425,339 251.495 


China {| ; \ 
(Kaol n) : \ 
Clay | 410 8,200 410 36 790 396 186° 3,720 186 


Geld : | | 20 ez. = 903.23 





— 453,85: 439905) — 2,886,200 293,291) — j2 782,491 292.561 





23. Increased restriction of output led to further diminu- 
tion in the number of men employed in tin-mining and 836 
fewer were employed in 1932 than in 1931. There was a drop 
of 272 in the number of men employed in iron-mining. This 
unemployment, however, created no acute problem. Many 
mining coolies discharged from employment found work in the 
construction of the road between Mawai and Jemaluang whilst 
others were engaged in timber and rotan-cutting. 


24. 1882 in all were employed in mining work, 956 in iron 
mines, 871 in tin-mines, 50 in washing for alluvial gold and 5 
in China clay workings. Apart from 276 engaged in ground- 
sluicing and 35 underground, the miners were engaged in open- 
cast mining, whether of tin or iron-ore. 701 worked on tribute, 
667, mainly in the iron mines, on contract and 464 on wages. 
The standard wage for men in regular employment is $9 2 
month, $6 in food and $3 in cash. 
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25. 9,122 acres of mining-land were held under title at the 
end of the year, an increase of 772 acres. The increase is due 
to the conversion of agricultural into mining titles by the new 
Pelepah Tin Dredging Company which installed the first dredge 
in Johore. The books were kept closed to applications for tin- 
mining land. A new iron-mine was opened by Chinese on the 
Sedili river. Prospecting for gold was carried out without 
substantial results. The quota for tin dropped steadily from 
80% to 25%. 


26. The following revenue was derived from minerals 
during the last 3 years:— 


1930 1931 1932 
$ $ $ 
Rents on leases me 7,011 7,831 8,398 
Premia on leases ee 4,187 9,452 16,43 
Prespecting licences a 2,614 3873 145 
Ore buyers : Be 300 300 300 
Individual is ieee 20 = es 
14,132 17,956 21,648 
Export duty .. 489,905 293,291 292,561 


Total .. $454,037 $311,247 $317,834 


AGRICULTURE. 


. 1. Agricultural industries occupy the position of chief 
importance in the economy of Johore, and it is estimated that 
over 75% of the total population is engaged in agricultural 
Pursuits. Plantations vary from the small holding of an acre 
or two in extent to large and highly organised estates, one of 
Which has an alienated acreage of over 25,000 acres, about half 
of Which is already developed. 

28. The continued low prices of the main exported agri- 
cultural products has again focussed the attention of small 
olders on the necessity of augmenting local food supplies, and 
this has been reflected in the increased interest taken both in 
the cultivation of padi, and of other food crops. 


b 29. As in other parts of the Malay Peninsula, crops can 
€ Classified in three categories :— 


(A) Those grown on estates and small holdings, (B) those 
stown only on large properties, and (C) those grown only on 
smal] holdings. Included in the first group are rubber, 
Coconuts and areca. The area of rubber cultivated on the large 
estates exceeds that on the small holdings, but in the case of 
Coconuts and areca only a small percentage of the planted area 
Consists of large estates, the remainder consisting of small 
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holdings, where these crops are cultivated as a sole crop or 
mixed with fruit trees and other crops. In conjunction with 
the above crops, pineapples, tapioca, coffee, gambier, banana, 
tuba and patchouli are frequently cultivated as catch crops, 
especially on plantations and holdings owned by Asiatics. 
During recent years an attempt is being made to establish the 
cultivation of pineapples on a main crop basis and the area 
alienated for this purpose is increasing. Under the second 
group the only crop at present included is Oil Palm, which is 
cultivated exclusively on large properties with individual 
alienated areas ranging from 1,000 to 23,830 acres. 


The third group comprises the cultivation of rice, fruit 
trees, tobacco, sireh and minor food crops, including sweet 
potatoes, yams, pumpkins, various vegetables, maize, ginger, 
chillies, groundnuts, etc. 


80. (A) Crops grown on large and small holdings. 

Rubber—tThis crop is grown both by Europeans and 
Asiatics on large plantations, and by Asiatics on medium 
and small holdings. On the larger estates Indian, Javanese 
and Chinese labourers are almost exclusively employed, 
the latter usually on a contract system. The small holdings 
are usually worked by the owner, or members of his 
family; sometimes a few labourers are employed, frequently 
on a profit sharing basis. Rubber is grown exclusively 
for export, and for many years the value of such exports 
far outweighed that of the total sum of all others. In 
reviewing exports during recent years such values represented 
about 75%, 84%, 74% and 66% of the total value of agri- 
cultural exports for the years 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931 
respectively, but in 19382 owing to the extremely poor prices 
ruling throughout the year, rubber represented only a little 
more than 54% of the total value of agricultural exports. The 
area planted with rubber at the beginning of 1932 was 
estimated at over 800,000 acres, some 459,000 of which were 
plantcd on the large estates. The total area alienated for 
rubber was 970,000 acres. 1,456,312 pikuls valued at 
$18,902,311 were exported during the year. 


The price of rubber has remained at a low level through- 
out the year, and considerable areas have been taken out of 
production. On many of the larger estates the higher yielding 
areas only have been tapped, the poorer areas being maintained 
in a condition that would permit of their being reopened should 
prices improve. The area of small ho'ding rubber out of tapping 
has fluctuated during the year, being affected by the fruit 
and padi seasons and by the slight rise in price which was 
experienced in August. Such new areas as are established on 
the European and some of the Chinese owned pronerties are 
usually planted with budgrafted trees: such budgrafted stands 
were estimated to have an area of about 50,500 acres at the 
end of the year. 
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31. In connection with preparation of rubber, the cream- 
ing process for concentrating latex was worked on a commercial 
scale on one estate in Johore, while two Revertex plants and a 
large central factory using centrifugal concentrators were also 
working in the State. The export of unconcentrated preserved 
latex has also continued. 


32. Mouldy Rot continues to be the most prevalent disease 
of rubber; owing to the uneconomic price of rubber holdings 
are frequently overgrown, conditions thereby being made 
favourable to the development of this disease, and heavy 
tapping continues. Outbreaks of Oidium also occurred but were 
of short duration, and did no material damage. - 


33. Coconuts.—Only a small percentage of the coconuts 
in Johore are planted on large estates, the majority consisting 
of small holdings, owned by Asiatics, where this crop is culti- 
vated either alone or mixed with areca, fruit, coffee or other 
fcrms of cultivation. The total area occupied by coconuts, botii 
as a pure stand and as mixed cultivation, is estimated to be 
in the neighbourhood of 198,000 acres. Cultivation continues 
to show steady progress, development being mainly confined 
to extensions in the West Coastal areas. Export of copra 
established a new record during the year; 702,523 pikuls valued 
at $3,831,355 were exported during the year, most of it the 
produce of small holders, 


34. Coconut plantations have remained singularly free 
from any serious outbreaks of pests or diseases during the year. 
There is rcom for considerable improvement in the quality of 
copra produced by small holders, and steps are being taken to 
interest producers in effecting desirable improvements. It is 
hoped that demonstrations of sounder methods will lead to a 
gradual reconstruction of kilns, and the general spread of 
improved methods. 


35. Areca.—A slight increase in the export of areca was 
recorded during the year, but prices have remained poor. 
241,232 pikuls valued at $847,664 were exported in 1932. 


36. Pincapples—The most notable feature of the year in 
ecnnection with the tinned pineapple industry has been the 
attempt by Chinese land owners to establish the cultivat’on of 
pinearp'es on a main crop basis. The total area of land alienated 
for such cultivation is now 11,310 acres, and of this area 3,200 
acres had keen planted by the close of the year. Seven factories 
producing preserved pines were working during the year. 


The export of preserved pines for the year was 1,117,253 
cases: 35,767,339 fruits were also exported, the total value of 
such exports being $4,414,794. The area planted with pine- 
apples both as a sole and catch crop was estimated at 39,300 
acres, 
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87. Tapioca.—This industry is entirely in the hands of 
the Chinese. There was a slight decline in the production of 
tapioca during the year from 248,695 pikuls in 1931 to 230,554 
and this is likely to continue in view of the fact that tapioca 
is cultivated almost exclusively as a catch crop with young 
rubber. Of the twenty-seven local factories, seventeen were 
operating during the year. Though considerable care is taken 
in the initial preparation of the flour, which is of a good colour, 
the subsequent ccoking methods appeared to cause a discoloura- 
tion of the finished product, which consequently fetches a lower 
price than that produced in the Netherlands East Indies. 


28. Coffce.—There has been a slight increase in the produc- 
tion of coffee, though export value has declined. 2,295 pikuls 
valued at $39,498 were exported. No serious outbreaks of pests 
or discases of coffee were recorded during the year. 


89. Tuba.—There is a decline in interest in the cultiva- 
tion of this crop, and the large estates have undertaken no 
new planting. Harvesting of tuba continued during the year. 
A bect!e pest was much in evidence, and considerable difficuity 
was experienced in its control. 


40. Patchouli—The patchouli industry is carried on 
almost exclusively by Chinese. There has again been an 
increase in the cultivation of this crop, the main centre of which 
is still at Selumpur, in the Segamat district, where soil is good 
and growth excellent. The dried leaf is exported to Penang 
or Singapore for distillation. The total area planted during 
the year was estimated at 1,420 acres. 


41. B. Crops grown only on large estates. 


Oil Palm.—The total area planted with Oi] Palm was 
27,832 acres, of which 3,357 acres were planted during 1932. 
The total area at present alienated for the cultivation of this 
crop is 60,854 acres, 90% of which consists of estates under 
European control. 


Steady progress is reported on most of the existing planta- 
tions and there has been some extension of the planted area. 
Estates have been maintained in excellent condition and have 
established good road and transport systems. Manurial, cultiva- 
tion, varietal and pollination experiments are being carried out 
on the larger estates. Production of Palm Oil for the year 
was 1,513 tons, and of kernels 181 tons: the corresponding 
figures for the previous year were 655.5 tons and 96.75 tons 
respectively. 


42. C. Crops grown on small holdings only. 


Padi.—Padi cultivation in the State has continued to attract 
the attention and hold the interest of the small cultivator, 
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this no doubt being in a large measure due to the exist- 
ing economic situation. Whereas during the season 1930— 
1931, 7,293 acres were under wet padi, during 1931—1932, the 
area was returned at 10,885 acres. Figures of areas planted 
during the season 1932—1933 are not yet available but it is 
known that a considerable increase has taken place in the 
planted area. 


In the season 1930—1931, 7,375 acres were planted with 
dry padi and 8,411 acres in the 1931—1932 season. Figures 
for season 1932—1933 are not yet available. It is gratifying 
to note the increase in the area under wet padi in successive 
years and while present conditions obtain this increase will 
probably be maintained. 


43. Conditions during season 1932—1933 have been 
favourable to the obtaining of good crops, and in areas 
where harvesting has been completed there is general satisfac- 
tion at the results obtained. A certain amount of damage 
ba EOweNer been done to crops by pests, the chief of which 
is the rat. 


44. With a view to extension of the area under wet padi 
considerable attention has been paid throughout the year to 
potential padi areas, several of which have been inspected. 


45. To assist in the developing of potential padi areas 
in the State and with a view to placing available knowledge 
regarding padi cultivation at the disposal of the planter, steps 
were taken during the year to augment the staff of padi 
inspectors in the Department. 


46. Miscellaneous Fruit—The mid year fruit season was 
an exceptionally good one, heavy crops of durians and mangos- 
teens being harvested in the Muar and Segamat Districts. 
Later in the year a heavy crop of dukus was obtained in the 
Muar District. There was a large export of all these fruits 
to Singapore. Banana cultivation continues to hold the atten- 
tion of small holders and estate owners, and large areas are 
grown, mainly in mixed cultivation or as a catch crop with 
young rubber. A good market for this fruit is found in 
Singapore. No serious disease or insect pest of fruit trees 
has been recorded during the year. 


47. Tobecco.—During the year great interest was evinced 
by small holders in the cultivation of tobacco and it was com- 
puted that the total area cultivated with this crop during the 
year was 1,370 acres. At the outset prices for dried leaf were 
Temunerative and this naturally tended to interest others in 
tobacco cultivation, with the result that towards the end of the 
year tobacco leaf was practically unsaleable, the supply 
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being greatly in excess of the demand. At the close of the 
year the area under tobacco had been considerably reduced and 
it is probable that not more than 150 acres are now under 
cultivation. The drying and proper curing of the leaf would 
appear to present considerable difficulty to the average cultivator. 


48. Agricultural Instruction—The general lines on which 
agricultural instruction is proceeding in Johore follow closely 
those in practice in the Federated Malay States, though certain 
branches have not yet been developed to the same extent. 
The first step has been the training of a subordinate Asiatic 
Staff on lines that will permit of their imparting agricultural 
knowledge to the small holder, both generally and in connec- 
tion with the cultivation of particular crops or preparation of 
produce. Such officers are trained at the School of Agriculture 
Malaya, and in most cases are now subsequently given a special 
course of training in padi cultivation at a Government Experi- 
mental Station; it is not however proposed to confine such 
special training solely to padi and other crops such as coconuts, 
which are extensively cultivated by the small holder, will in 
due course receive special consideration. Steps are also being 
taken to train an officer for special work amongst Chinese 
cultivators, who are almost exclusively responsible for the 
pineapple, tapioca, gambier, patchouli and other minor agri- 
cultural industries. It is hoped that such officers by lectures, 
informal talks, and the distribution of literature printed in the 
vernacular, will do much to effect improvement both in the 
methods of cultivation and the subsequent preparation of 
produce. Supplies of literature printed in Malay and Chinese 
are obtained for this rurpose from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, S. S. and F. M. 8S. 


49. The financial position does not at present permit the 
establishment of Agricu'tural Demonstration ‘tations, but Test 
Plots, at which preliminary trials with selected varieties of 
pure strain padis were carried out, were established during the 
year at six centres in the State. Parties of interested padi 
planters were conducted round the test plots and much interest 
was evinced in the experiments in progress. Early in the 
year steps were taken by the Education Department to create 
School Gardens at selected Vernacular Schools throughout the 
State, and at the close of the year twenty such gardens had 
been successfully established. The Agricultural Department 
worked in close co-operation with the Education Department 
in this connection and gave close supervision to the lay out 
of all gardens, which they have subsequently visited at regular 
intervals. 


50. Agricultural Inspection.—Agricultural areas through- 
out the State have continued to receive periodic inspection, and 
a reasonable measure of contro] of pests and diseases has been 
maintained. Work of this nature continues to be handicapped 
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by the existing financial depression, and it has been necessary 
to use considerable discernment and discretion in instituting 
legal action for the treatment and control of pests and diseases. 
Close attention has however been given to overgrown hold- 
ings in the vicinity of areas of padi and other food crops. 
Visits to the larger estates by officers of the Agricultural 
Department, mainly in connection with control of pests and 
diseases, numbered 232. 


51. In spite of low prices the total value of agricultural 
exports, other than rubber, for the year was estimated at 
$11,523,470 as compared with $10,040,000 in 1931. In addition 
poultry and eggs to the value of $277,390 were exported. The 
total value of agricultural exports, including rubber, was 
$25,425,781. 


LIVE-STOCK. 

52. It is estimated that in the State there were 4,000 
buffaloes, 6,000 cattle, 3,000 pigs, 2,000 sheep and 6,500 goats. 
The number of animals slaughtered in Johore for local consump- 
tion were: cattle 1210, sheep and goats 3,544 and pigs 30,972. 
The import and export return shows a small Peninsular trade:— 



































| Horses | Cattle [sneep & Goats Swine 
Bad = -— 
1931 | 1932 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 
Imports 5] 9| 102] 855) 327] 534 17.752] 2474 
Exports -- | 17 | 863 | 218 | 393] 137 jbes 7,204 








All the pig-farms are owned by individual Chinese; Indian 
and other cattle are mostly kept by individual Indians and there 
are a number of private dairies; Chinese and Malays breed 
buffaloes, and Malay small-holders breed goats and poultry. 
Harder times and a larger population are leading to more 
interest in live-stoock, especially pigs. 


There was no outbreak of contagious or infectious disease 
among cattle. All animals for human consumption are inspected 
before and after slaughter by officers of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment. 


MARINE PRODUCE. 


68. There are fisheries round all the coasts. Japanese 
trawlers ply especially off the East Coast and take their 
catches direct to Singapore, so that there is a balance 
of import of both fresh and dried fish into Johore. On the East 
Coast especially, at places such as Mersing and Sedili, there are 
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many Malay fishermen, who still listen for shoals and like rice- 
planters sell their catch before it is got, to the Chinese middle- 
man at a very small rrofit. There are also Chinese fishermen 
on all the coasts. Deep sea-fishing is done by East Coast 
Malays from Loats by dr:ft-nets, whose catches are sent from 
Mersing and Sedili to Singapore by lorry. Seine or drag-nets 
are used off shore by Chinese and Malays. In sheltered bays 
and estuaries fishing-stakes with ground or lifting nets are 
popular. An exceptionally severe south-west monsoon caused 
serious loss by damage to fishing stakes at Parit Jawa on the 
West Coast. River-fish are caught in many places. On any day 
when there is a good breeze one may see kite-fishing from the 
Johore Causeway and the amount of fish taken from sea river 
and ditch by rod-and-line, small traps and hand-nets and 
consumed by the Malay fishermen without getting into 
statistical tables must be considerable. The total value of 
marine produce was $103,000 compared with $76,700 in 1931 
and $99,500 in 1930 and fishing licences brought in $8,901. 


FOREST PRODUCE. 


54. The forests provide timber, firewood, charcoal and such 
minor products as rattans, resins used for varnishes and the 
wild rubber used for the manufacture of chewing gum. 


55. The most important timbers are the semi-hard 
Dryobalanops aromatica (kapor), the hard Shorea materialis 
(balau) and the useful soft timber of a number of species of 
Shorea (meranti)—the two former are comparatively rare out- 
side Johore. In less abundance, balanocarpus heimii (chengal) 
and dipterocarpus (keruing) are also found. Most of this 
timber is exported, while a number of sawn softwood planks 
are imported from Netherlands India. The timber exported 
during 1931 and 1932 was:— 





Percentage of 





Timber Timber 
produced, exported, | Neve ot exports to 
in tons in tons F production 
$ 
1930 ae 47,136 34,116 860,380, 72.6 
1931 ms 39,913 | 28,832 652,220 | 72.2 
1932 oe 36,663 | 24,286 _ 66.0 








56. There was a diminished outturn of hardwoods, owing 
to the decrease in building but an increase in the output of 
keruing, meranti and so‘t timbers, accounted for by a demand 
by pineapple packers for wood to be used for packing cases. 
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57. Timber imported amounted to 11,191 tons in 1931 and 
13,357 tons in 1932. 25,734 tons were used locally, as against 
22,272 tons in 1931. Of the exported timber, most of the 
hardwoods are sent in the form of round logs to the Singapore 
saw-mills, whence they are exported to Aden, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Zanzibar and China. Of the other woods, about half is exported 
in the round and the rest as sawn timber. Efforts are being 
made to establish an export trade to England under the cover 
of a preferential duty. Although the demands of the English 
market are very exacting, the consignments from Johore were 
favourably received. 


58. At present timber is all taken from State land, whose 
supvlies will probably be exhausted in fourteen or fifteen years. 
In view of this, Forest Reserves have been constituted which 
cover 526,000 acres and further reserves amounting in area 
to over 200,000 acres have been notified pending constitution. 


59. The total output of firewood and charcoal in 1982, 
most of it produced in the mangrove forests of the southern 
part of the State, amounted to 134,503 tons of firewood and 
3,917 tons of charcoal, as against 78,648 and 3,173 tons 
respectively in 1931. 23,587 pikuls of resin (damar) were 
produced, as compared with 20,897 pikuls in 1931. Chinese 
and Malays have turned from the unprofitable rubber industry 
to the collection of lowgrade damar. Probably for the same 
reason there was a greater outturn of rotan during the year. 
The production of jelutong for the manufacture of chewing-gum 
increased from 803 to 3,247 pikuls and two factories were 
erected. 


60. The timber and firewood industries are almost entirely 
in the hands of Chinese, employing Chinese labourers at piece- 
work rates. The mangrove business, on the other hand, is 
financed and worked by Malays. The timber is usually removed 
in the form of logs by sledges over skidways or in trucks on 
light railways either to the rivers down which they are floated 
to tongkangs bound for Singapore or by lorry to the nearest 
railway. Firewood is split by hand, conveyed to a central 
depot and thence removed in tongkangs to Singapore. 


MANUFACTURES. 


61. Such processes of manufacture as are performed in 
Johore relate almost entirely to the treatment of the raw 
materials the production of which is the State’s main industry. 
Thus there are factories on rubber, tapioca and oil-palm 
estates, which are engaged in the preparation of those com- 
modities for export, A large proportion of the pineapples 
grown in Johore are preserved and packed in tins and those 
processes are carried out in factories. During the year many 
of the factories were idle. The number of tapioca factories 
declined from 22 in 1981 to 17 in 1932. Eight pineapples 
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canning-factories were in operation and only one saw-mill was 
at work during the year. The number of rubber factories fell 
from 115 to 109. Both palm-oil extraction plants were employed 
during the year, the Johore Bahru distillery worked at intervals, 
one of the two saw-mills was closed all the year and only one 
of the two brickworks open in 1932 was active. One of the 
China Clay works managed to keep going. 


62. The two main factories which worked independently 
of any production of raw material, the tobacco factory and the 
match factory were fully employed throughout the year. 


63. In addition to these there were the usual little ice- 
works, aerated water plants, engineering work-shops and 
printing-works and two jelutong factories. 

64, Many factories, including pineapple factories, tapioca 
and brickworks, have been out of operation for over two years. 

VII.—COMMERCE. P 

65. The total trade amounted to $50,484,474 as compared 
with $63,132,417 in 1931 and $106,448,756 in 1880: The figures 
were as follows: — 


1930. 1931. 1932. 
$ $ $ 
Imports .. 48,071,047 29,449,254 21,809,020 
Exports .. 59,714,461 34,995,441 29,623,458 
107,785,508 64,444,695 51,432,478 
Less Re- 
exports... 1,336,752 1,312,278 948,004 


106,448,756 63,132,417 50,484,474 


66. The values of imports for 1931 and 1932 under the 
various main heads were:— 
1931. 1932. 


$ $ 

Class I. Animals, Food, Drink 

and Tobacco .. 15,809,829 11,258,332 
Class II. Raw materials and 

articles mainly un- 

manufactured - 1,801,544 1,065,849 
Class III. Articles wholly or 

mainly manufactured 11,922,051 9,264,892 
Class IV. Coin and Bullion 3 2,500 500 
Class V. Sundries aes 413,330 219,447 


29,449,254 21,809,020 
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67. The tendency to give as the value of foodstuffs and 
articles the retail price in the local shops has been rectified as 
far as possible, though it is not easy always to obtain correct 
prices. Manufactured articles particularly are often returned 
at the same price for succeeding periods regardless of the altera- 
tions in the current market prices, a serious matter when prices 
are falling. 


68. The following table shows, under the main heads, the 
quantity and value of exports for 1930 and 1931:— 








: How 1931 1932 1931 1932 
Articles counted | Quantity Quantity Value Value 
$ $ 

Arecanuts ..{ Pikuls 847,664 241,232 802,313 1,328,773 
Copra wl do. 3,831,355 702,523 | 3,321,228 5,183,037 
Pepper ..[ do, 620 26 2,202 4,067 
Gambier ws] do. 199,609 16,143 221,568 191,734. 
Coffee | do. 39,498 2,925 55,752 | 69,532 
Rubber wf do. 13,902,311 1,456,312 | 20,319,138 , 39,259.867 
Sweet Potatoes | do. 95-943 31,981 104,785 94,890 
Tapioca ny) do. 785,784 230,554 740,085 803,020 
Pineapples Nos. 894,184 | 35+737:339 | 1,204,252) 477,212 


Preserved Pineapples| Cases | 3,220,612 | ° 1,117,258 | 3,024,122 | 5,057,589 
Other Agricultural 

















Produce ee 1,305,339 = 431,820 471,457 
Total Agricultural ——| Tae |aacet 
Produce ee 25,422,919 30,233,265 | 52,941,178 
Timber -»| Tons 28,831 24,096 934,625 34,751 
Other Forest Pro- \ 
duce alt 5 - _ 322,259 380,887 





Total Forest —S—— 
Produce ca 1,256,884 , 722,638 


























Tin-ore ...| Pikuls 9,986 75128 433,893 352,529 
Tron-ore ...| Tons 488,877 485,068 | 2,444,387 2,425,343 
China clay «| do. 396 186 7,920 3,720 

Total Minerals... 2,886,200 2,781,592 
Marine Produce ...| — _ — 76,708 103,091 
Swine . | Nos. 9,060 10,773 220,071 296,769 
Cattle ..| do. 147 70 8,95 5,562 
Poultry eal. dos 51,753 30,792 43,269 24,925 
Goats and Sheep...| do. 59 23 1,000 2,209 
Eggs | do. 8,820,790 1,755,235 228,316 253,466 
Miscellaneous —_ _ - 39,862 20,286 

















34,995,441 | 29,623,458 





69. Exports fell from $34,995,441 to $29,623,488, a 
decrease of $5,371,953. There was a decrease of only 68,791 
pikuls in the quantity of rubber exported, but the value fell by 
Nearly $6,416,827. 
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70. The price of tin averaged over $70 a pikul in January, 
decreased to $56 in April and then rose to $78 in September. 
The average price during December was just over $76.50. The 
lowest price for the year was $53 a pikul in the middle of April 
and the highest just over $80 in the middle of November. There 
was a decrease of 2,858 pikuls in the amount of tin exported 
and of $81,364 in the value. Fe 


71. There was an increased export of areca-nuts and copra. 
Less tapioca was exported but at a better price. Fewer 
pineapples in the fruit were sent out but there was a large 
increase in the export of preserved pineapples and on the balance 
there was an increase. Exports of marine produce were greater. 
More eggs went out but fewer poultry. There was an increase, 
too, in the export of swine. The small export of coffee grew 
in quantity but diminished in value. Sweet potatoes fell off 
both in quantity and value. The exports of other agricultural 
produce trebled themselves, owing largely to a fine fruit season 
and partly to increases in the export of tuba root and patchouli 
There was a great fall in the value of timber exported, though 
the decrease in the quantity was not so striking; other forest 
produce gained in value. 


72. Iron-ore is carried direct to Japan, but otherwise exports 
from Johore are mainly to Singapore in the first instance. 
Certain articles of foodstuffs e.g. sweet potatoes, fruit, eggs and 
poultry are sold in the Singapore market for consumption in 
Singapore, but most of the exports are shipped to other 
countries, which are indicated in Singapore statistics. Much 
Johore rubber is shipped direct to other countries through 
Singapore shipping agents. 


VUI—WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


73. The wage-earning labour of Johore consists mainly of 
South Indians, Chinese and Javanese. The vast majority of the 
labourers are engaged in agriculture. Very few Malays have 
worked so far for daily wages. 


The number of labourers employed in 1929, 1930, 1981 and 
1932 were :— 


1929 1930 1931 1932 
Indians .. 34,642 30,025 23,253 18,113 
Chinese .. 26,912 29,643 24,626 18,229 
Javanese -. 6,403 6,264 6,258 5,933 
Others -» 1,594 1,701 1,425 1,765 


74. South Indians.—In normal times estates recruit the 
Indian labour they require direct from India. A labourer on an 
estate for which recruiting is authorized, receives a recruiting 
licence with which (after he has been passed by the Controller 
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of Labour and the Agent of the Government of India) he proceeds 
to his native village in India. There he persuades his relatives 
and friends to emigrate to Malaya and work for one month at 
least on the estate from which he has come. After appearing 
before the Village Magistrate and convincing him that they are 
going freely with the consent of their relatives and are aware 
of the conditions under which they emigrate, recruits are 
taken, at no cost to themselves, to a Malayan Government Depot, 
where they are examined by the Emigration Commissioner for 
Malaya and by the Protector of Emigrants appointed by the 
Indian Government. If no objection is raised they sail fur 
Malaya. After quarantine at Port Swettenham they are sent 
to the railway station nearest to their future place of employ- 
ment. They arrive on their estate free from all debt and are 
at liberty to leave their employment at any time on giving 
notice, in no case exceeding one month. A labourer may at any 
time within one year of his arrival in the State be repatriated 
on the grounds of his state of health, unsuitable work, unjust 
treatment or any other sufficient reason. 


75. South Indians are usually employed on lighter forms 
of labour, such as road-making and as weeders and tappers on 
rubber-estates. The conditions of their employment are laid 
down in the Johore Labour Code, 1924, an abstract of which in 
the vernacular must be exhibited by the employer. A normal 
day's work is 8 hours, commencing at 6 a.m. Labourers are 
suitably housed on the place of employment and provided with 
free medical treatment. ; 


76. Since Johore is mainly dependent on rubber, wages 
reflect the price of that commodity and with rubber at a very 
low price declined during the year. Wages vary also according 
to the accessibility and amenities of the places of employment. 
The following were the approximate rates in cents (and in some 
cases the rates are in respect of morning work only) :— 


Stores and factories “% Bs .. 30 to 70 
Tappers (men) “a ae .. 20 ,, 45 
” (women) a mit wen 20-47 81 
Field-workers (men) aA ae .. 25 ,, 40 
rn (women) .. a Sen 20% yp toe 


Employees of the Government railway received 44 to 50 cents 
and employees of other Government departments received, men 
from 40 to 70 and women from 32 to 44 cents a day. Rice, the 
staple article of diet, is issued by most employers at cost price. 
The average price of the rice preferred by South Indians was 
27 cents a gantang (= a gallon). On most estates employing 
Indians there are provision and sundries shops where the prices 
are controlled by the management of the estate. 
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77. A labourer’s specimen monthly budget would be:— 





Article 


Rice 

Salt 

Chillies 
Coriander 
Tamarind 
Dhal 

Green Peas 
White Beans 
Onions 
Garlic 
Thalippu 
Pepper 
Turmeric 
Curry Masalai 
Coconut Oil 
Kerosene Oil 
Matches 


Betel-nut and Tobacco 


Soap 

Pots, pans, etc. 
Sait Fish 
Mutton 
Vegetables 
Potatoes 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Tin Milk 

* Clothing 

Mat and Pillow 
Dhoby 

Barber 
Gengelly Oil 
Soap Nuts 
Festivals 


Vaishti or Kaile 
Upper clothes 
Banians 

Thuppti 

* Monthly average 


ee ie 


| Amount 





ee 





gantang 


14% chupak 
% kati 
34 chupak 
1% kati 
144 chupak 


ao » 


bottle 


” 


boxes 


pieces 
kati 


kati 
tin 





Price per 
gantang, chupak 
or kati 





Cost 





78. Chinese labour is almost invariably engaged through 
Chinese contractors, who can interpret between the labourers 
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and employers of other races. No Government scheme exists 
for recruiting this labour. Many Chinese pay their own pass- 
ages to Malaya and work independently: others, although no 
agreement to labour made before arrival in the State can be 
enforced, receive an advance on condition that they will work 
at some stated place. 


79. Chinese are employed on the heaviest kind of work 
and are the most highly paid of local labourers. They are 
engaged through contractors, on piece-work or other systems 
of payment by results, and are justly regarded as well able to 
look after their own interests. There are chapters of the 
Labour Code specially concerned with Chinese labour. With 
the exception of labourers employed on mines on time-wages 
or piece-work any labourer can leave a place of employment 
at any time after notice not exceeding one month. 


Normally Chinese Labourers live on their place of employ- 
ment and then receive free medical treatment. 


80. The rate of wages for Chinese labourers was from 25 
to 70 cents a day but nearly all were employed on contract work 
or otherwise paid by results. Rice is their staple article of 
diet and the rice consumed by them costs 35 cents a gallon- 
measure. The Chinese labourer is remarkable for the high 
standard of his food. 


81. Javanese usually immigrate at their own expense and 
are therefore quite independent. Some, however, receive assist- 
ance from friends and may probably labour without wages for 
a period. They cannot enter into any written agreement and 
can terminate their employment at any time after notice not 
exceeding one month. No agreement to labour made before 
arrival in the country is binding. Javanese are usually employed 
direct by European concerns on piece-work or on daily wages. 
Their normal working day is 8 hours. If they do not live in 
their own houses, they are provided with accommodation at the 
place of employment and also with free medical treatment. 
Their wages are similar to those for South Indians. Their rice 
cost 34 cents a gallon-measure. 


82. The cost of living for all classes of officials so closely 
approximates to that in the Colony of the Straits Settlements 
and in the other Malay States as to require no special comment. 


83. The repatriation figures for Tamils increased in 1932 
from 4258 adults and 962 minors to 6667 adults and 1972 minors. 
In many cases, on account of long residence and accumulation 
of property and perhaps of doubt as to the existence of better 
conditions in South India, labourers preferred to remain on 
their places of employment at low wages. Over 1400 Chinese 
were repatriated from Johore and this together with ordinary 
emigration and the restriction upon male immigration imposed 
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by the Straits Settlements Government prevented the problem 
of Chinese unemployment from becoming serious. Although 
there was an increase in the number of inquiries into disputes 
about wages, the claims were for much lower amounts; on the 
other hand, the total recovered was larger. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


84. Organisation—Since March 1928 the Education 
Department has been under a European Superintendent, seconded 
from the large joint Education Department of the Straits Settle- 
ments and Federated Malay States, Johore defraying his salary 
and its due proportion of his leave, pay and pension. In 1932 
other officers seconded on the same terms from the same depart- 
ment were a European Inspector of Schools and 6 European 
Masters. There is a Malay Committee which is responsible 
for the syllabus and teaching in religious (Kuranic) schools. 


85. Government Schools—In the 45 Muslim Religious 
schools for boys and the 6 similar schools for girls there were 
108 Malay teachers and an average enrolment of 3,963. 


In the 101 Malay Vernacular Boys’ schools there were 366 
Malay teachers and an average enrolment of 8,712 pupils. 


In the 14 Malay Vernacular Girls’ schools there were 45 
Malay teachers and an average enrolment of 916 pupils. 


In the 6 English Boys’ schools there were 11 European and 
80 local teachers and an average enrolment of 1,591 pupils. 


Aided Schools—In the one English Girls’ school, the 
Convent, Johore Bahru, which draws a Government grant-in-aid, 
there were 7 teachers and an average enrolment of 198. 


In the 35 Aided Tamil schools, all but one of which were 
Estate schools, there was an average enrolment of 876. Owing 
to the slump there was a larger proportion of part-time teachers. 


Private Schools.—In the 18 private English schools drawing 
no grant-in-aid there was an enrolment of 477. There were 118 
registered Chinese schools with 185 teachers and an enrolment 
of 4,692. 


86. Elementary Education.—This is provided in vernacular 
schools, Malay, Tamil and Chinese. The aim is to provide for 
children from the age of 5 to 14 years. Special attention is 
paid to local crafts and industries and in rural areas to garden- 
ing. Girls study as special subjects needlework, cookery, 
domestic economy, nursing, hygiene, handwork and art. 





Pupils at the Malay Government and Tamil Aided elemen- 
tary schools enjoy free education including free books. 
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87. The keen interest taken by Malay parents in these 
schools continued. Many hamlets offered to provide buildings 
and several offered to pay teachers as well; this at a time of 
acute financial depression. 


In the Malay schools there is a strong group spirit com- 
parable with the house spirit in English schools that is exercis- 
ing a healthy interest. But it will still take some years to 
overcome the drawback of inadequate scholastic attainments 
from which many of the teachers suffer. 


88. In the Tamils schools the financial depression has led 
to a decrease in enrolments and the closing of ten schcols. The 
staffs were satisfactory. Some schools have recreation grounds 
and many estate managers take a keen interest in the outdoor 
activities of their schools. 


89. Registration of Chinese vernacular schools is under- 
taken by the Protector of Chinese. An Inspector of Chinese 
schools was appointed during the year. It was necessary to 
cancel the registration of four of the teachers in these 
vernacular schools on the ground of subversive teaching. 


90. Secondary Education—All English education is in 
effect secondary as the curriculum, though starting with 
primary classes, extends to the Cambridge School Certificate. 


Most of the boys in the Johore English schools are Malay3 
selected by the Superintendent of Education at an interview, 
consideration being paid to age, school record and the teacher's 
reports. In 1932 out of 478 applicants 215 koys were chosen. 


In the 1931 Cambridge Local Examinations 39% of the 
School Certificate candidates passed and 68% of the Junior 
candidates. The number of passes increased from 8 in 1928 
to 37 in 1931. 


There was a further marked decrease in the superannua- 
tion of pupils in the English schools, due formerly to the bad 
old system of admitting over-age boys to the primary classes. 
Such admissions cruelly gave pupils quite fallacious hopes of 
scholastic advancement. 


91. Vocational Education and Manual Training.—The 
most important development of the year was the opening of a 
Trade School for carpenters and tailors. At first unpopular, 
(preconceived notions of the indignity of manual labour die 
hard) it soon won a good name for itself and there was a 
waiting list of applicants for admission at the end of the year. 
Boys from the English schools better suited for this than 
secondary education will be trained to undertake work which is 
at present the monopoly of immigrants. 
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Netmaking or basket-making was taught in central classes. 
In time, as teachers arc trained, there will be handicrafts in all 


vernacular schools. The usual handwork was taught in the 
English schools. There were nineteen school gardens. 


Johore pupils were sent not only to the Technical School 
at Kuala Lumpur but to the new Agricultural School ai 
€erdang, both of them establishments which aim at providing 
cconomiczally for the needs of the whole Malay Peninsula. 


92. Training of Teachers—41 teachers for the Maley 
Vernacular Boys’ schools were in training at the Sultan Idris 
Training College, Tanjong Malim, where teachers are trained 
for all the Malay States:—this large college with over 300 
students can afford a specialised staff and adequate equipment, 
both of which it would be extravagant for Johore to provide 
fcr its few students. Locally there were special classes fcr 
pupil teachers and senior teachers for the Malay Boys’ and 
Girls’ schco!s. 


There were special classes for normal and fost-normai 
class students studying to become teachers at the English 
schcols. The normal-class students sit for the examinations 
set by the Education Department of the Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States and in the year under review 
results were good. ‘There were special classes in Oral English 


at all centres. The Post-ncrmal Classes included courses in _ 


Art Geography, and Drama and Physical Training. 


93. University Education.—Johore’s needs in University 
education will always be met by the two colleges of her 
neighbour Singapore, which in time will form Malaya’s Univer- 
sity. So there were 5 Johore students at the King Edward VII 
Cellege of Medicine. four Medicals one Dental, three of them 
Malays, while for the first time pupils in the English School3 
reached a standard that justified the Johore Government in 
sending a student to Raffles College. It has bzen dezided 
that boys selected for appointment to the Malay Officers’ 
Scheme shall, prior to appointment, receive a three years’ course 
of education at Raffles College. 


94. Games, Music, Art and Drama.—Most schools have 
recreation grounds. Footvall is universally popular. The 
standard reached in team games and physical drill is high; in 
the Malay Vernacular schools there has been marked progress. 
The second Annual State Drill.Competition for Malay boys’ 
schools was held at Johore Bahru. There is still a strong 
prejudice against games for Malay Girls. In the English Boys’ 
schools football, cricket, hockey, badminton, volley-ball and 
more rarely tennis are played. At the English College, Johore 
Bahru, boxing and swimming were popular. 
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‘Government paid $3,000 to the Johore Scout Association. 
The various scout troops in the English and Malay schools 
flourished. All troops went into camp. There were Wolf Cub 
Packs at two schools, 


At the English College lessons in musical appreciation were 
continued. Singing was taught in all of the English schools. 


Elementary art is taught in all schools. 


All the English Schools had literary and debating societics, 
one had a Camera Cub and one published a magazine. 


95. Miscellaneous.——The religious bodies that maintain 
orphanages find it more economical to maintain them at their 
large establishments in the adjacent town of Singapore. 


The staffs of all Government schcols are eligible under 
prescribed conditions fcr pensions. 


The previous system of dental treatment by past-time 
dentists was replaced ky a school dental clinic instituted on a 
full-time basis under a qualified European Dental €urgeon. 


The usual clerical examinations were held during the year. 
There were evening classes for clerks, with instruction in Malay 
and typewriting. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


96. On the west coast Johore is served by Muar, Batu 
Pahat and several smaller ports,—Kukup, Pontian, Benut, 
Senggarang. The only ocean-going steamers that call are 
Japanese which visit Batu Pahat for the transport of iron-ore. 
Local steamers from Singapore visit all the smaller ports but 
like the railway have suffered from the competition of road 
transport. 


On the east coast the north-east monsoon has created bars 
that make the estuaries accessible only to small steamers and 
Mersing is the only port at which even these call. 


There are steamships running from Singapore to Pengerang, 
Tanjong Surat and Kota Tinggi on the Johore River and also 
to Sungai Papan. And motor-boats ply for hire on most of the 
navigable rivers. 
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97. The total number and tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared at all the ports was as follows:— 























Entered Cleared 
Number | Tonnage Number Tonnage 
Ocean-going Steamers... go 302,348 90 302,348 
Coasting ah IQ 109,054 1QtI 109,054 
Sailing vessels ae 7157 139,512 7152 | 139,738 





To the decrease of 129,291 tons entered and a decrease of 
126,319 tons cleared recorded in 1931 must be added a further 
decrease of 68,801 tons entered and 74,818 tons cleared in 1932 
as compared with 1931. The number of passengers arriving 
and departing from the ports of the State fell by 22,513 and 
22,063 to 35,303 and 39,395 respectively. 


98. The total tonnage of the sea-borne trade for the last 
six years was— 
Entered Cleared 


1927 .. 576,111 674,712 
1928 «. 37,127 732,285 
1929 «- 716,772 776,995 
1930 -. 749,006 752,277 
1931 -» 619,715 625,958 
1932 -» 550,914 551,140 


99. The Johore State Railway is a corridor section of the 
main line that runs from Singapore to Bangkok. It was built 
at the expense of the Johore Government and runs from Johore 
Bahru in the south to Gemas in the north (121 miles 14 chains 
with 20 stations and 7 halts). It was leased to the Federated 
Malay States Government for 21 years from 1st January, 1912 
to be run in conjunction with their railway system. The lease 
has since been extended for a further period of 21 years from 
January 1st, 1933. A Causeway built in 1923 links Johore with 
the island of Singapore by rail and road. 


100. The state possesses 732 miles of metalled, 65 miles 
of gravelled and 12 miles of earth roads as well as 50 miles of 
approach roads and back lanes. On all the public roads lorries 
and motor-cars and converted-Ford-buses ply for hire. 
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101. Mails are conveyed by train to 25 stations and halts, 
also by motor-car over 347 miles and to Kukup and Pengerang 
by steamship. Mails for the Colony and Federated Malay States 
are conveyed by railway, and mails for countries overseas are 
sent to Singapore or Penang, whence they may be despatched 
by steamship or air mail. Johore has 5 group centre and 22 
dependent telegraph offices and is linked by telegraph with the 
Colony and Federated Malay States. There are 6 group centre 
and 35 dependent telephone exchanges and the former are 
connected with telephone exchanges in the Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States. 


102. A comparison of postal business for the last three 
years is as follows:— 
1930 1931 1982 


Letters, papers and parcels 


handled 4,405,243 3,779,569 3,160,219 
Value of Money Orders 

issued he $868,902 $554,881 $415,455 
Value of Money Orders 

paid sia -. $270,131 $102,028 $278,648 


“108. One additional postal agency was opened at Pengerang. 


Rural semi-automatic exchanges were installed at Masai 
and Semerah. 


XL—BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

104. The Currency and Weights of Measures, as in all 
Malay States, are those of the Colony of the Straits Settlements. 
The dollar is fixed at 2s. 4d. The principal local measures are:— 


T chupak=1 quart, I gantang=% gallon, 1 tahil=14 ozs. 
T hati (16 tuhils) = lbs., 1 pikul (100 katis) =1331%4 Ibs. 
Tkoyan (40 pikuls) = 53344 \bs., r bahara = 400 Ibs. 
T hoon = 0133 ozs. 


There are no Agricultural or Co-operative Banks. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


105. The principal buildings completed and put in hand 
during the year were as follows:— 


BUILDINGS COMPLETED. 
Johore Bahru District :— 


Four Blocks Semi-detached Quarters for Subordinates, 
Johore Bahru; Quarters for Senior Officer, Pontian Kechil; 
Garage and Workshop for Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
Johore Bahru; Guard Room for H. H. Tunku Mahkota, Johore 
Bahru; Gardeners Quarters at “Tyersall’”’ Singapore; Garage 
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and Stables at Istana Semayam, Johore Bahru; Cooly Lines 
and Overseers Quarters, Pontian-Benut Road; Cooly Lines, 
Overseers Quarters, Garages, Drivers Quarters, and Petrol 
Store etc. at Pontian Kechil; Temporary Mosque at Pontian 
Kechil; Extensions to Schools at Pontian Kechil, Serkat, Rimba 
Terjun and Pontian Besar. 


Muar District :— 


Operating Theatre, Female and Children’s Ward, Quarters 
for Dressers and Attendants, Muar Hospital; Ten Married 
Quarters for Police, Muar; Quarters for Clerk, Telephone 
Operator and Sub-Inspector of Posts and Telegraphs, Tangkak; 
Cooly Lines and Overseers Quarters 15th mile Muar-Yong Peng 
Road; Godown and Wharf on North Side of Muar River; Extens- 
ions to Schools at Sungei Idrus, Parit Jawa and Dumpar. 


Batu Pahat District :— 


Extensions to Schools at Batu Tiga, Parit Bilal, Batu 
Puteh, Koris and Bagan; Reclamation of Tasek Alkadir; 
Tingkaps for School at Sri Gading. 


Segamat District :— 
Special Repairs to Hospital Wards. 
Kluang and Endau Districts:— 


Cooly Lines and Overseers Quarters at Bekok; Adminis- 
tration Block, Ten Wards, Assistant Surgeons Quarters and 


Garage, Thirty Attendants Quarters, etc. for new Hospital 
at Kluang. 


Kota Tinggi District :— 


Class II Police Station, Kota Tinggi; Ten Married 
Barracks for Police, Kota Tinggi. 


Fraser’s Hill:— 
Johore Bungalow. 


106. The following buildings were under construction at 
the end of the year. 


Johore Bahru District :— 

Three Blocks of Semi-detached Quarters, Pontian Kechil; 
Quarters for Assistant Collector of Land Revenue, Pontian 
Kechil; Quarters for District Officer, Pontian Kechil. 


Batu Pahat District :— 
Extension to the Town Board Office, Batu Pahat. 
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ROADS. 


107. Four and a half miles of new road were opened to 
traffic during the year. The road to Sungei Tiram was 
completed and Pontian Kechil-Kukup road advanced another 
114 miles. On the Mawai-Jemaluang Road a new trace was 
located, which will reduce considerably the earthwork required 
and will improve the alignment. Improvement in the way of 
strengthening the metalled surface and in straightening roads 
was effected over nearly 33 miles. Sixty two miles of roads 
were treated with bituminous materials and at the end of the 
year 39% of roads were asphalted. Maintenance costs were 
further reduced. 


A bridge was constructed over Sungei Senggarang 96 ft. 
in length and one of 20 ft. span on the Buloh Kasap-Gemas 
road, while a bridge of 258 ft. length over the Simpang Kiri 
at Parit Sulong and another of 14 ft. span at the 19th mile 
Pontian Road were under construction. 


108. Steps preliminary to the extension of the Muar water 
supply were taken late in the year. The Batu Pahat watcr 
supply was considerably enlarged and a new filtration plant 
opened at Segamat. 


109. River clearing was accomplished over 63 miles of 
waterways with profit to the drainage of the State and to the 
Malays who were thus provided with employment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


110. The total units generated in the Johore Electrical. 
Power Stations at Johore Bahru, Muar and Segamat during. 
1932 were 2,285,527 B. T. U. 


111. The staff in the workshops under the Mechanical 
Engineer were fully engaged throughout the year on repairs 
and overhaul of departmental vehicles and plant. 


112. Of the total horse power of plant installed and regis- 
tered under the Machinery Enactment at the end of the year, 
amounting to 15,904 H. P., 11,679 H. P. was in actual operation 
throughout the year. The number of factory installations 
working during the year was 151 compared with 164 in 1931 
and 152 in 1930. 


FINANCIAL, 


113. The total expenditure for the year was $2,941,207; 
Special Services cost $1,080,048 and Annually Recurrent 
expenditure amounted to $1,861,159. 
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The expenditure on Special Services by Districts was:— 








Works & Buildings soa dece Miscellaneous 
$ $ $ 
Head Office re 46,117 1,600 14,721 
Johore Bahru _... 100,311 108,843 9,008 
Muar a 35.475 85,902 8.394 
Batu Pahat ie 17,575 21,859 45.432 
Segamat tr 10,667 126,479 36,493 
Kluang oh 79,297 167,827 844 
Endau eee 1,026 17,976 = 
Kota Tingegi eo 39,137 63,741 941 
Total Tin a Py 504.227 115,835 














Electrical Special Services cost $40,385. 


114. The annually recurrent expenditure on Works and 
Buildings was $174,734, on Roads, Streets and Bridges $819,103 
and on Miscellaneous Services $344,205. 


115. The average cost per mile of maintaining roads was 
further reduced from $1,175 to $949: for approach roads and 
back lanes the figure was $162 a mile. 


116. $54,909 was spent on Anti-Malaria works and 
$57,110 on river-clearing. 


117. The revenue collected from electrical installations was 
$274,086, compared with $276,359 in 1931 and $243,085 in 1930. 


XII.—JUSTICE AND POLICE. 
CRIMES.” 


118. The total number of offences reported to the Police 
during the year numbered 22,823; the figures were 21,843 in 
1931, 24,170 in 1930, 22,033 in 1929 and 12,271 in 1928. They 
comprised 3,248 seizable offences, 16,408 non-seizable offences and 
8,167 cases in which no offences were disclosed. Of the seizable 
offences arrests were made in 1,795 cases and convictions or 
committal orders obtained in 1,270 cases. 
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119. The following table shows the main headings of 
serious crime for the past five years:— 




















1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
Murder and Homicide eae 54 28 37 55 32 
Gang-robbery aoe 24 6; 20 1 24 23 
Robbery wel 73 43 53 47 43 
House-breaking ..| 84] 138] 262! 230] 373 
Thefts (over $100) ee| I20] TL 81 72 58 
Thefts (under $100) ef — [1,116 | 1,228 | 1,118 | 1,196 
Counterfeit Coin om, 8 3 8 10 8 


Counterfeit Notes 


Mischief by Fire 


Communism and Sedition 








Unlawful Societies ‘ 26 28! II 12 2 





The decrease in crimes of violence, conspicuous as regards 
murder and homicide, were offset by an increase in crimes of 
house-breaking and theft. The steady growth of poverty was 
undoubtly the cause. To the same source, perhaps, may be 
traced the diminution in gambling cases. 


120. 156 persons were banished from the State in 1932. 
The 1931 figures of 416 were abnormal and swollen by the 
banishments which followed serious disturbances by Communists 
in Tangkak and Segamat. There was little political trouble of 
that kind during the year. Secret societies, too, appeared to 
be on the decrease and were responsible for very little crime. 


121. Admissions to the two State prisons totalled 2,574 
against 2,539 in 1931 and 2,122 in 1930. Of these 1,930 were 
Chinese, 216 Indians, 237 Javanese and 188 Malays. 180 had 
Previous convictions. 


At the end of the year 499 prisoners remained. 

There were 14 deaths in the prison hospitals. 

There were 4 executions. 

7 floggings were inflicted, 4 of them by order of the Court. 
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122. Convicted prisoners who passed through the seven 
police lock-ups numbered 1,770. Of these 516 were short- 
sentence prisoners who served their sentences (not exceeding 
7 days) in those lock-ups, 


POLICE. 


123. The strength of the Police Force at the end of the 
year was 1,329 all ranks, against an approved establishment 
of 1,423. 


24 Malays and 3 Sikhs were recruited again from 448 
Malays and 12 Sikhs applicants. 


Discipline improved. Absence was the most frequent 
offence among Malays. 


124. The approved establishment of the Police Force 
consists (a) of a British Commissioner and 7 British Assistant 
Commissioners—one in charge of each of the six police circles 
and the seventh, Officer-in-charge of the Depot and Adjutant 
to the Commissioner; the actual strength at the end of the 
year was only 5; 


(b) of a Malay Deputy Commissioner (in charge of the 
detective personnel and criminal record office) and six Malay 
Assistant Commissioners; 4 only were on the strength at the 
end of the year; 


(c) 28 Malay Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, the former 
appointed as cadets, the latter ordinarily recruited from the 
ranks; 


(d) 14 Cadet Sub-Inspectors, of whom there were 10 on 
the strength; 


(e) 1,085 Malay N. C. Os and men, (actual strength 1032) ; 


(f) 204 Sikhs N. C. Os and men stationed at Johore Bahru, 
for guard and emergency duty (actual strength 175) ; 


(g) 19 Detective Sub-Inspectors and 58 detectives; and 
(h) armourers and clerical staff. 
A better type of recruit, better living conditions, instruction 


at the depot, and athletics are rapidly improving a force, to 
which the State owes much in the present trying times. 


125. There is a Depot which is responsible for the recruit- 
ment and training of all recruits and the instruction of trained 
men at ‘refresher’ classes; a Headquarters Store and Armoury, 
a Pay Office and a Record Office, all at Johore Bahru. 


126. The total cost of the force in 1982 was $872,550. 
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COURTS. 
127. The Courts Enactment, 1920, provides for the 
following courts for the administration of civil and criminal 
law :— 


(a) The Supreme Court, comprising the Court of Appeal 
and the Court of a Judge; 

(b) Courts of Magistrates of the First Class; 

(c) Courts of Magistrates of the Second Class; 

(d) Courts of (Muslim) Kathis and Courts of Naib 
Kathis; 

(e) Courts of Malay Headmen (Penghulus). 


The Court of Appeal and the Courts of a Judge are courts 
of record, and possess the same power and authority to punish 
for contempt of court as are possessed by the Court of Appeal, 
and the High Court of Justice in England. 


128. There were one (British) Judge, 25 first-class and 
5 second-class Magistrates. Magistrates are both British and 
Malay. 


129. In the Supreme Court 99 criminal cases and 37 
criminal appeals were registered. 262 civil suits, 16 civil 
appeals, 163 probate and administration suits, and 403 mis- 
cellaneous applications including applications for the sale of 
charged land were registered. In Bankruptcy, 18 receiving 
orders were made: the aggregate gross liabilities were $130,883. 
This record shows a decrease of 18 criminal cases, 38 civil suits 
and 435 miscellaneous applications from the preceding year 
and a slight increase in probate and bankruptcy work. 


130. The Court of Appeal sat on five occasions. There 
were 23 Criminal Appeals from Assizes and 12 Civil Appeals 
from the Court of the Judge. 


131. The following is a return of cases and suits heard by 
Magistrates :— 


1931 19382 

Criminal Civil Criminal Civil 

Johore Bahru .. 8,902 157 3,690 560 

Kota Tinggi Se 182 222 690 163 
Kukup (including 

Benut) a 894 192 1,140 100 

Muar .. 8,930 1,106 5,153 1,499 

Batu Pahat .. 8,074 978 3,570 693 

Endau ee 339 173 286 116 

Segamat .. 1,670 345 1,793 364 


Kluang -. 1,236 113 1,733 216 
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PRISONS. 


132. There are two State Prisons, one at Johore Bahru 
and the other at Bandar Maharani. The British Inspector of 
Prisons is stationed at Johore Bahru and there is a British 
District Superintendent stationed at Bandar Maharani. There 
are also a European Gaoler and 7 European Warders. 


133. The Prison buildings at Johore Bahru consist of two 
large halls, one comprising 80 single cells and the other 36 
association cells. There are 10 single punishment cells and the 
buildings include remand ward, female ward, sick ward, kitchens 
and washhouses. 


134. The Muar Prison buildings consist of 2 main halls 
(48 cells each), one association ward (15 prisoners), 1 remand 
ward, 1 hospital ward and 1 female ward (4 prisoners) together 
with kitchens and washhouses. There are extramural quarters 
for European and native staff at both prisons. 


135. The Johore Bahru prison was used for the custody 
of prisoners undergoing sentences for criminal offences, of 
persons committed for trial or remanded for further examination 
and of persons confined on civil process. 


136. The Bandar Maharani gaol was used for the custody 
of prisoners undergoing sentences of law not exceeding two 
years for criminal offences, of persons committed for trial or 
remanded for further examination and of persons confined on 
civil process. 


137. At Johore Bahru an average of 140 prisoners were 
daily engaged by the Public Works Department on extramural 
labour: earth work, drainage, tree-felling, the preparation of 
building sites, reclamation of land and improvements and exten- 
sions to the Rifle Range. Prisoners were employed inside the 
prison on baking, carpentry, chick-making, tailoring, husk- 
beating, basket-working, rattan and wood furniture-making, coir- 
matting, printing, motor-repairing, laundry work and cooking. 
Small scavenging parties daily attend the Military and Police 
Barracks. 


At Muar the average daily number of prisoners engaged on 
extramural work was 55. 


138. Juvenile offenders are segregated separately in both 
prisons and are engaged on separate prison labour apart from 
adult prisoners. 


139. There is no time limit for times and payment at any 
time before the completion of the sentence imposed as an 


alternative secures a prisoner’s release. The amount of a fine 
is reduced in proportion to the period of imprisonment served. 


140. Apart from the Police system of probation there is 
no system of probation in the State Prisons. 
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141. The prisons have Vagrant Wards. The daily average 
number of vagrants at Johore Bahru was 9 and at Muar 2, 
90 per cent of the vagrants were Chinese. 


142. The prisons were visited regularly by Visiting 
Justices throughout the year. No serious complaints were 
recorded. Five cases were tried by them. The general health 
of the prisoners was g 


143. The two prisons cost $193,602 to maintain. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
144. The following Enactments were passed in 1932:— 


1, “The Stamp Enactment, 1914, Amendment Enact- 
ment, 1932”, which imposes a new scale of duties 
on the estates of deceased persons, similar to 
those introduced a little previously in the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States. 


2. “The Seditious Publications (Prohibition) Enact- 
ment, 1922, .Amendment Enactment, 1932”, 
which supplied the omission in the ‘principal 
Enactment to make it an offence to print, 
publish, etc., a seditious publication affecting 
the Ruler or Government of any Malay State 
under the protection of His Majesty. 


8. “The Labour Code, 1924, Amendment Enactment, 
1932”, of which the main provision was the 
imposition of obligations relating to the sanita- 
tion of places of employment other than estates 
and mines. The Enactment requires an 
employer employing more than 10 labourers to 
provide reasonable measures for housing and 
protecting the health of his labourers. 


4. “The Children Enactment, 1932”, providing for the 
protection of children from cruelty, exploitation 
and neglect. 


5. “The Probate and Administration Enactment, 1915, 
Amendment Enactment, 1932”. This provided, 
in respect of estates of deceased persons, means 
of dealing with cases of unsatisfactory adminis- 
tration and of ensuring administration when 
none otherwise might be sought. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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“The Vagrancy Enactment, 1921, Amendment 
Enactment, 1932”. By this Enactment section 
7 (ii) of the principal Enactment was repealed. 
As the repealed section prescribed punishment 
in the case of a vagrant detained in a vagrancy 
ward refusing or neglecting to avoid himself 
of an opportunity of suitable employment, it 
could be used in an undesirable manner as a 
means of enforcing labour. 


“The Midwives Enactment, 1927, Amendment Enact- 
ment, 1922”, which enabled the Enactment to 
be operated beyond the limits of Town Board 
areas, a ccurse justified by the progress made 
in the training of midwives. 


“The Gencral Clauses Enactment, 1911, Amendment 
Enactment, 1932”, which borrowed from the 
Straits Settlements Ordinance No. 181 the 
provisions necessary to make the frincipai 
Enactment an adequate instrument for shorten- 
ing and simplifying the language of written 
laws. 


“The Sale of Goods Enactment, 1932”, necessitated 
by the Federated Malay States Government 
repealing that part of the Contract Enactment, 
1899 which related to the sale of goods and 
which had been the law of the matter in Johore. 


“The Aucticn £ales Enactment, 1932”, which repeals 
“The Auctioneers Enactment, 1910” and brines 
up to date the law governing sales by public 
auction. 


“The Stamp Enactment, 1914, Amendment Enact- 
ment No. 2, 1932”. This relieves banks in the 
State, upon compliance with certain conditions, 
from the necessity of affixing a stamp to chequcs 
before issuing them. 


cs The Courts Enactment, 1920, Amendment Enact- 
ment, 1932”, passed to make it clear that rules 
passed by the mule Committee of the Federated 
Malay States should not apply in Johore. The 
Rule Committee has been vested with powers 
to make rules which may have the effect of 
repealing and substituting rules for provisions 
of the Civil Procedure Code of the Federated 
Malay States (which is law in Johore) relating 
to Supreme Court procedure. Some of the rules 
recently made by the Rule Committee are not 
considered suitable for Johore. 
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13. “The Town Boards Enactment, 1932”, which repeals 
“The Town Boards Enactment, 1921” and 
brings the law relating to the conduct of 
municipal affairs into line with that of the 
Federated Malay States and Colony. 


14. “The Water Supply Enactment, 1932”, which was 
passed because there was no adequate law of 
the State for controlling the supply of water 
for public use. It gives powers to control and 
protect and charge for the supply of water. 


15. “The Telegraphs Enactment, 1923, Amendment 
Enactment, 19382”, which deals mainly with 
wireless telegraphy, consolidating and amending 
the law relating thereto on lines already adopted 
in other countries. 


16. “The Mui Tsai Enactment, 1932”. This was passed 
to stop the further creation of the status of 
mui tsai and to give powers to protect and safe- 
guard the interests of female domestic servants 
who are at present mui tsai. 


17. “The Labour Code, 1924, Amendment Enactment, 
1932”, which rids the principal Enactment of 
certain anachronistic references and also gives 
an officer inquiring into a labour dispute the 
power to call for accounts and other relevant 
books and documents. 


18. “The Aliens Enactment, 1932”. This represents an 
endeavour to regulate the admission of aliens 
into the State in accordance with the political, 
social and economic needs of the State. It gives 
power to limit the number of aliens admitted 
and of controlling their residence in the State 
after admission. 


145. Rules under the following Enactments were made 
during the year as follows:— 

“The Agricultural Pests Enactment, 1928 ”—certain 
pests were added to the Schedule of pests to be 
notified. 

“The Aliens Enactment, 1932 ’—certain exemptions from 
the operation of the Enactment were notified and 
rules were made prescribing the manner in which 
Enactment is to be applied. 

“The Auction Sales Enactment, 1932”—rules were 
passed governing the conduct of auction sales and 
the charges and: commission payable. 
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“The Children Enactment, 1932”—the employment of 
children is now regulated by rules made under this 
Enactment. 


“The Deleterious Drugs Enactment, 1929 ”—acetyldi- 
hydrocodeinone and its salts and any preparation 
containing it were included in the First Schedule. 


“The Excise Enactment, 1930 ”—rules were made relat- 
ing to distilleries and factories for the manufacture of 
dutiable articles; also rules concerning the sale of 
toddy by wholesale. Excise duties on liquor and 
matches were fixed. 


“The Forest Enactment, 1921 ”’—certain alterations were 
made in the rates of royalty chargeable on forest 
produce. 


“The Johore Military Forces Enactment, 1915 ”—the 
rates of proficiency pay were amended. 


“The Labour Code, 1924”—rules determining a day’s 
work were framed. 


“The Land Enactment, 1910”—changes in the fees 
for survey and demarcation and for licences for 
temporary occupation of State Land were intro- 
duced. 


“The Mining Enactment, 1932 ’—a new form of dulang 
pass was approved and a fee therefor fixed. 


“The Mui Tsai Enactment, 1932”—the method of 
registering mui tsai and the duties of the employer 
of a mui tsai were prescribed by rules. 


“The Petroleum Enactment, 1928 ’—new rules to replace 
the inadequate rules in existence were passed. 


“The Post Office Enactment, 1924”—as usual, many 
changes in and additions to the Post Office regula- 
tions, had to be made. They referred to air mails, 
enquiries regarding the disposal of parcels etc., 
insufficient stamping and delivery of locked bags. 


“The Prisons Enactment, 1914”—a new schedule of 
diets was approved. 


“The Railways Enactment, 1914 ”’—authority was given 
for many alterations of freight charges, etc. 


“The Registration of Schools Enactment, 1922 ”—the 
use of certain text books in schools was prohibited. 
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“The Societies Enactment, 1915”—the rules were 
amended to facilitate change of name by a society. 


“The Statistics Enactment, 1921 ”’—rules were framed 
relating to the returns of rice stocks to be made by 
rice-dealers and estates. 


“The Telegraphs Enactment, 1923”—rules were made 
in connection with subscriptions and trunk charges 
for telephones and licences for wireless telegraphy. 


“The Tin and Tin-Ore (Restriction) Enactment, 1931 ”— 
amendments of the existing rules were made to 
provide for certain difficulties and defects which had 
been encountered when applying them. 


“The Traction Engines and Motor Cars Enactment, 
1914 ”—rules were made to prohibit or limit the use 
of heavy vehicles on certain roads and to impose an 
additional fee for the licensing of traction engines 
or motor-cars not manufactured in the Empire. 


“The Trade and Customs Enactment, 1924 ”—there were 
variations of import and export duties and new 
duties were imposed as.the result of the Ottawa 
conference. 


146. At present there is no special legislation dealing 
with factories, compensation for accidents or insurance for the 
sick and aged. Health officers, however, exercise strict control 
over Johore’s factories. The fluctuating character of Johore’s 
immigrant labour, language difficulties and prejudice against 
European medicine render insurance legislation impracticable. 
The Labour Code provides for the payment of maternity benefits 
to estate labourers and the Code also compels employers to 
Provide hospitals and medicine. The regulations are similar to 
those in the Federated Malay States. 


147. Legislation equivalent to a Children’s Factory Act 
and an amendment of the Labour Code to prevent the employ- 
Ment of women at night have been introduced. The present 
Labour Code prescribes standard wages for South Indian 
labourers only: to prescribe for Chinese and Malays is needless 
and impracticable. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


REVENUE. 
148. In 1932, 8% of the total State revenue was derived 
from interest on investments, deposits and current accounts. 
@ remainder was obtained from sources which are briefly 
described in the following paragraphs. 
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149. Land: The chief charges are a premium on alienation 
of land varying from $1 to $100 an acre for 
agricultural or mining purposes, and from 10 cents 
to 50 cents a square foot for residential or com- 
mercial purposes, and an annual quit-rent varying 
from 60 cents to $4 an acre on all land other than 
freehold. The land revenue in 1932, including 
land sales, was $2,902,744, which amounts to 25% 
of the total State revenue. 


150. Customs: 
Import duties are imposed at the following rates :— 


Intoxicating 
Liquors .. From $1.20 to $14 a proof 
‘ ' gallon. 

Tobacco ee Fron 70 cents to $1.60 
a Ib. 

Matches -. $1 per 10,000 matches in 
boxes of 80, with 40% 
reduction on matches 
made in Malaya. 

Kerosene -- 10 cents a gallon. 

Petrol .. 85 cents a gallon. 


In October 1932 import duties were imposed on 
kachang, ground-nut and gingelly oils, cotton 
piece goods, rubber boots and soles, motor tyres 
and tubes, ground-nuts, milk, tinned fruits and 
other miscellaneous articles, at various rates, 
with preferential rates for Empire goods. 


Export duties are imposed at the following rates :— 
Cultivated rubber 2% to 5% ad valorem. 


Oil palm products Free. 
Other agricultural 


produce .. Chiefly at 5% ad valorem 
with exceptions at fixed 

rates. 
Tin ++ $10 a bahara when the 


market price of tin does 
not exceed $41 a pikul 
and an additional 50 cents 
for every $1 increase in 
the price of tin; tin being 
calculated as 72% of the 
ore. 
Other metals (of 
which iron is 
the principal) .. 10% ad valorem 
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Customs:— 

The revenue from Customs amounted to $3,030,434, 
which is 26% of the total revenue. The 
following table shows the main items of Customs 
revenue in 1981 and 1932. 

1931 1932 
Areca Nuts “a he 102,978 107,735 
Copra and Coconuts ne 122,695 145,560 
Pineapples pes Be 99,725 96,058 
Rubber 213,163 144,341 
Tin Ore oe Ss 46,879 40,880 
Iron Ore a bs 246,516 251,495 
Tobacco 1,257,922 948,319 
Spirits oe 375,894 229,337 
Petroleum : ae ie 445,651 794,402 
Matches 104,865 80,163 


151. Chandu: or specially prepared opium, is bought from 


the Government of the Straits Settlements and is 
retailed at the rate of 26 cents a tube of 2 hoon. 
Revenue therefrom fell from $2,096,386 in 1931 to 
$1,813,256. 


The profit on the sale of chandu was $1,813,256, 
which is 16% of the total revenue. 


152. Excise: duties are collected on the manufacture of 


intoxicating liquors at 70‘ of the import duty 
on imported liquors of similar strength, and on the 
manufacture of matches at 20 to 50 cents a 
standard gross of 10,000 matches according to the 
origin of the timber. 


Annual fees are charged for licences to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors and medicated wines wholesale 
or retail or in public houses. 


153. Forests: Royalty is collected on timber of all classes 


varying from $2 to $10 a ton on converted timber, 
and from 50 cents to $5 a ton on unconverted 
timber. 


Duty is collected at various rates on firewood, 
charcoal, rattans, damar, wild rubber and mis- 
cellaneous forest produce. 
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154. Posts and Telegraphs: Revenue is derived from sale. 
of stamps, telegrams, telephones, (and wireless), 
commission on money orders and British postal 
orders, bearing letters, and C.O.D. parcels. The 
following were the main items of revenue in 1931 


and 1932:— 
1931 19382 
Telephones -. 138,235 124,178 
Telegrams oy 8,899 7,187 
Commission on Money 
Orders Be 6,602 5,875 


Sale of Stamps -. 106,388 96,623 


155. Municizal Revenue consists mainly of the following 
items :— 
House Assessment 12% on annual valuation 
based on rental. 
Water Rate .. Metered supplies from 30 
cents to 50 cents per 1,000 
gallons, unmetered sup- 
plies at fixed rates. 


Taxes on motor vehicles and fees for sundry 

licences. 

Electricity .. 25 cents a unit, or 6 cents 
a unit plus a flat rate, 
with special rates for 
trade purposes. 


The following table gives the main heads of 
municipal revenue in 1931 and 1932:— 


1931 1932 
Automobile Licences .. 198,477 166,177 
Electric Lighting .. 271,473 270,896 
General Assessment -. 263,617 229,964 
Market Fees Ne 91,215 75,566 
Water Supply -. 110,413 101,253 
Conservancy .. 106,486 103,915 


156. Stamp Duties. Of numerous stamp duties the 
following are the more important :— 

Death Duties: Graduated rates from 1% to 20%, 
according to the value of the estate, with total 
exemption for estates not exceeding $1,000. 

Bills of exchange payable on demand or at sight, 
cheques and receipts for sums exceeding $20, 
4 cents; 

Promissory Notes, 10 cents for every $100 or part 
thereof. 

Agreements or Contracts, 25 cents. 
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Conveyances or Transfers of property, $1.50 for 
every $250 or part thereof; of shares, 30 cents 
for every $100 or part thereof; 


Mortgages (charges), $1 for every $500 or part 
thereof. 


Deeds $5. 
Powers or Letters of Attorney, $3. 
Copies or duplicates of original documents, 50 cents. 


157. There is no Hut Tax, Pole Tax, or Income Tax. 


158. The total revenue of the State for 1932 amounted 
to $11,518,363. The estimated revenue for 1932 was $11,032,476 
and the actual revenue for 1931 was $12,102,704. 


159. The table in Appendix B shows the actual receipts in 
1932, under the important heads of revenue, and a comparison 
with the receipts of 1931. 


_ .160. Johore acted in conjunction with other Malay states 
in deciding to collect not more than $2 per acre as: quit-rent on 
agricultural land, in respect of 1932, whereas the quit rent 
reserved in many titles is as much as $4 per acre. This remis- 
sion accounted for most of the decrease in Land Revenue. 
Forest Revenue showed an increase because the Department 
collected in the form of increased royalties timber export duties 
which had formerly been collected by the Customs Department. 
Several of the main heads of revenue again show decreases, 
which are mainly due to the continued trade depression. 


_ 161. The following table shows the percentage contribu- 
tions of the principal heads of revenue to the total revenue 
(exclusive of Land Sales) for the past five years:— 





1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 























Lands & Forests | 13.3 15.8 17.8 19.7 22.4 
Customs | 45.0 34.9 | 29.1 26.2 28.0 
Licences, Excise ...] 25.7 30.0 | 28.3 22.1 21.5 
Other Revenue wl 16.0 19.3 24.8 32.0 28.1 
100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 
i 
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EXPENDITURE. 


162. The total expenditure of the State was $11,383,156. 
The estimated expenditure for 1932 was $13,061,697, and the 
actual expenditure for 1931 was $14,778,518. 


163. The chief causes of such a considerable reduction of 
expenditure below the estimates were the economies which were 
practised by the various Departments and the fact that no 
expenditure was incurred on two of the largest items of special 
services, i.e. the Muar Waterworks and the new Post Office at 
Johore Bahru. 


164. The decrease in expenditure on personal emoluments, 
compared with 1931, amounted to $18,395, and was due 
mainly to the retrenchment and imposition of the 5% levy on 
certain salary schemes. 


165. An unusually large number of officers left the service, 
either on retrenchment or on pension, with the result that the 
pension list, which stood at $206,695 on 1st January, rose to 
$250,844 by the end of the year; and gratuities, which amounted 
to $109,117.59 in 1931, increased to $224,350.28 in 19382. 


INVESTMENTS. 


166. The State balance-sheet (Appendix A) contains 
information concerning investments. Investments are entered 
in the balance-sheet at their cost price. 


167. At the end of 1931 the market value of the invest- 
ments was about 640 below their-cost price, but owing to the 
very considerable appreciation of British gilt-edged securities 
which took place during 1932, the market value of investments 
at 31st December, 1932 stood about 1134.% above the original 
cost. The following table shows the enhanced values of the 
investments :— 

















Cost of Market Increase 
investments Value in value 
Opium Revenue Reserve 
Fund sie 14,535,410 | 16,147,132 | 1,611,722 
Surplus Funds, Sonne 
Securities 12,605,443 | 14,188,332] 1,582,889 
Surplus Funds, Dollar 
Securities hs 415.405 455,502 40,097 





Total ...| 27,556,258 | 30,790,966 | 3,234,708 
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168. Investments to the value 6f $250,000 were transferred 
from the Surplus Funds to the Opium Revenue Reserve Fund. 
This is the last transfer under the approved - “sckeme. The 
interest on the investments in the Opium Fund -was vabsorbed 
into the Fund; but from the beginning of 1933 it will be’ ‘tpans- 
ferred to revenue. 5 






169. Sums amounting to £270,000 were transferred foi 
State funds in London to the State Treasury in Johore, in order 
to meet expenditure. Considerable profits were secured on the 
sales of securities which were made for the purpose of the 
transfers; and profit was also realised on the conversion of 
sterling into dollars. 


170. Local fixed deposits which stood at $6,250,000 millions 
at the end of 1931, had risen to $8,175,000 at the end of 1932. 


171. The investments, which, at cost price, stood at 
$27,556,258 at the end of 1932, are not earmarked for any 
future expenditure. 


172. Johore has no public debt. 


173. Loans stood at $178,727 at the end of the year. They 
were granted to Malays in Government service, for the purpose 
of erecting houses for their own occupation. The loans are 
free of interest. 


174. The amount outstanding on 31st December on loans 
under the War Service Land Grants Scheme was $28,450. 


175. Advances stood at $119,721. This sum includes Public 
Works Stores Account Advance $32,093 and Post Office Money 
Order Advance $16,000. The balance covers small individual 
advances to Government Officers to enable them to buy means 
of transport, motor cars, cycles etc., repayable by monthly 
instalments deducted from salary. 


176. Deposits, shown as a liability, stood at $829,385 at 
the end of the year; which shows a decrease of $683,202, com- 
pared with the figure at the end of 1931. Large sums which 
were on deposit in Land Offices were transferred to revenue as 
premium etc. on land ‘which had been alienated in former years. 


XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
LAND AND SURVEYS. 


177. Registration work in the office of the Commissioner 
of Lands and Mines is shown, in comparison with the years 1930 
and 1931, in the following table: — 


1930 1981 1932 


Number of Grants registered a 926 494 862 
Number of Transfers registered .. 1,110 947 1,043 
Number of Charges registered a 810 647 497 


Other transactions -. 1,339 1,087 779. 
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. [MINING ENACTMENT. 


1980 1931 19382 
Mining Lxases issued a 1 13 16 
.,. Mining Certificates issued fe 16 18 3 
* Prospecting Licences ee, 24 7 1 
Other transactions a 20 20 20 


Value of stamps affixed to instruments 


1930 1931 1932 
$48,875 $47,263 $34,530 


178. In connection with the Mukim Registers and Surat 
Sementara (a temporary document issued as evidence of aliena- 
tion of land pending the issue of a title) the following are the 
transactions registered in the last 3 years:— 


19380 1931 1932 
Mukim Registers .. 8,864 2,669 3,101 
Surat Sementara .. 5,162 3,540 3,226 
Miscellaneous .. 1,044 2,484 1,468 


Value of stamps affixed to instruments 


1980 1931 1932 
$25,977 $15,965 $16,876 


179. During the year the Land offices received 5,691 
extracts from the mukim register as against 4,771 in 1931 and 
4,359 in 1930. 3,154 Surat Sementara were issued. 


180. Cancellation of approved applications on account of 
non-payment of rent led to a further reduction in the area of 
alienated land, which stands at 1,200,477 acres compared with 
1,209,693 acres in 1931 and 1,224,139 in 1982. 


181. Waiver of the amount of rent in excess of $2 an acre 
and the grant of permission in the case of large estates to pay 
rent by five instalments eased the difficulty many land-owners 
experienced in paying rent but the arrears carried over to the 
new year were very large. 


182. Land revenue, not including premia on alienation of 
land, fell from $2,239,365 to $2,208,227. 


183. Application books continued to be closed save that 
special consideration was given to applications for land for 
pineapple cultivation and every encouragement given to genuine 
applicants for padi land. The process of adjustment to 
slump conditions continued; tapioca, ground nuts, bananas, 
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vegetables and other foodstuffs were planted and large areag of 
sa opened up, some of which it is hoped may have permanence. 

the other hand, it wag not obvioug that the opportunity had 
been taken to improve standards of cultivation and the condition 
of holdings. 


184. The Survey Department was successful, on the ene 
hand, in substantially reducing expenditure and, on the other, 
in increasing the output of work. Arrears of survey were 
overhauled and if settlement by the Land Offices could have 
moved at equal pace, the position as regards survey would have 
been more satisfactory than it ever has been before. 


185. The Survey staff numbered 151. The expenditure of 
the Department decreased by $97,082 to $320,695 and revenue 
increased by $19,168 to $60,718. 


186. 167 Foreign Companies were on the register at the 
end of the year, 5 having been struck off and 16 added. 


MILITARY. 
Johore Military Forces. 
187. The total strength of the Johore Military Forces at 
the end of the year was 646, 17 less than the authorized 
strength. 


188. Health and discipline were good. 


189. The Forces, as usual, took part in the King’s Birthday 
parade in Singapore and, through the courtesy of the General 
Officer Commanding, Malaya, participated in two tactical 
schemes held in Singapore. 


190. Both the general training and the training in 

ry have been modernized and during the year the Forces 

were in process of adjusting themselves to new ideas. Tactical 

training and Lewis gun training were intensified. The Signal 
Section and the Band maintained their high standards. 


191. His Highness the Sultan, Colonel Commandant, was in 
Command throughout the year, except for the short period of 
& journey to Europe, when Lieut., Col. Yahya bin Abu Talib 
sgumed command, 


Jchore Volunteer Forees, 

192. The Johore Volunteer Forces numbered 359, 42 under 
strength. The need for economy restricted the possibility of 
arying out tactical schemes. A new and more difficult 
Musketry Course was introduced, training was given more 
variety and there was an undoubted advance in efficiency. 
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Johore Volunteer Engineers. 


193. The total strength including auxiliaries fell from 206 
to 160. Training was progressively carried out during the year 
and a week’s camp held at Changi. 295 parades, 64 more than 
last year, were held and the usual weapon training course carried 
out amid the customary difficulties which attend a small and 
widely scattered unit. 


194. The year saw the retirement of Lieut. Col. 
B. A. Thompson, Military Adviser to the Johore Military Forces, 
who had rendered most valuable service for many years; and 
that of Major E. F. G. Davies M. C. after 7 years of command 
of the Johore Volunteer Engineers, which justly earned him 
the award of the fourth class of the Order of the British Empire. 


TOWN BOARDS. 
195. The revenue from Town Boards was:— 

















Johore Kota Batu 
Babru Tinggi Segamat | Endau Muar Pahat Kluang 
; if 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 





1930 | 474,410 | 25,925 | 100,070] 22,785 | 433,804 ! 213,593 | — 


1931 | 442,944 | 23,180 | 111,712] 18,773 | 341,972 | 178,196 | — 








1932 | 407.560 | 21,670 | 104,311 | 16,987 | 290,346 | 161,969 | 41,717 














The fall in revenue affected practically all items and is a 
measure of the decline in the general standards of living, which, 
without being catastrophic, was marked. On the other hand, 
the progress in the improvement of municipal administration 
which has been a feature of recent years, was maintained and 
in some cases accelerated. 


NOXIOUS ANIMALS. 


196. 196 tigers, 8 leopards and panthers and 2 crocodiles 
were destroyed during the year. 45 persons were killed by 
tigers and 12 by crocodiles. $3,650 were paid in rewards, almost. 
entirely for the destruction of tigers. 85 persons were killed 
by tigers in 1931 and in the earlier months of the year this 
heavy toll did not lessen; later on the increasing destruction 
of tigers had its effect in reducing the death-roll. 


GENERAL. 


197. His Highness the Sultan was in residence in Johore 
Bahru for the greater part of the year. He paid a brief visit 
to Europe and during that period His Highness Tunku Mahkota 
acted as Regent. 
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198. Dr R. O. Winstedt, M.c.s., C.M.G., D. Litt., officiated 
as General Adviser throughout the year. 


199. The following Members of the State Council were 
on leave during the year:— 


The Deputy Mentri Besar, the Honourable Y. M. Ungku 
Abdul Aziz bin Abdul Majid, D.K., from February to 
October ; 


The Honourable Mr W. Miller Mackay from May until 
December ; 


His Highness Tunku Aris Bendahara, D.K., P.1.S., who 
went to Europe on sick leave in August and had not 
returned by the end of the year. 


200. The following were elected Members of the State 
Council during the Year:— 
Mr F. T. Tree, M.C.sS. 
Lieut. Col. Yahya bin Abu Talib, S.M.J. 
Inche Awang bin Omar, P.LS. 
Towkay Tan Swee Hoe, S.M.J. 
Inche Abdul Rahman bin Mohamed Yasin, P.1.s. 
The periods of office of the Honourable Mr B. J. R. Barton 


and the Honourable Mr W. Miller Mackay were extended for 
a period of two years. 


The Honourable Y. M. Ungku Mohamed Salleh bin 
Mahmood, D.K., resigned from the Council for reasons of ill- 
health. 


Mr C. Bradbery acted as an Unofficial Member of the State 
Council in the absence of the Honourable Mr W. Miller Mackay. 


201. The Honourable Dato Abdullah bin Abdul Rahman 
became a Member of the Executive Council and a Member of 
the Council of Ministers during the year. 


202. Much valuable work has been done, both within and 
without the State, on Boards and Committees by members of the 
unofficial community and this opportunity is gladly taken of 
thanking those gentlemen for their services. 


S. W. JONES, 
Ag. General Adviser, Johore. 


JOHORE BAHRU, 
May, 1982. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Actual Revenue for 1981 and 1982. 


























\ 
HEADS OF REVENUE 1931 1932 | Increase Decrease 
$ C $ os! © § C. $ oc. 

Lands ...| 2,251,830 74] 2,199,969 yy, _ 51,861 57 
Forests ...| 137,918 66] 216,007 26, 78,088 60) a 
Customs -++| 3,173,381 24} 3,030,434 00; — 142,947 24 
Licences, Excise, { 

ete. .| 2,671,152 69] 2,327,740 13) = 343,412 56 
Fees of Court, etc. 236,761 29] 218,611 24 — 18,150 05 
Posts and Telegraphs| 268,994 84| 241,601 81! — 27,393 03 
Railways 470,000 00j 470,000 00 _ —_ 
Port and Harbour 

Dues 37,434 65} 33,005 89) = 4,428 76 
Interest 1,141,052 32] 926,170 95 _- 214,881 37 
Miscellaneous Re- 

ceipts ...| 194,682 44} 118,099 32 = 76,583 12 
Municipal ...| 1,139,305 28] 1,033,949 14 — 105,356 14 
Land Sales ..| 380,189 95] 702,774 53) 322,584 58 — 

Total ...]12,102,704 10)11,518,363 44: 400,673 18] 985,013 84 
i 





APPENDIX C. 
Actual Expenditure for 1981 and 1982. 
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READ ORS | 1931 1932 Increase Decrease 
H / §$ c. $ a! $ c. $ 6 
| { Pensions «) 438,635 02| 591,765 19 153,130 17 _ 
| { Personal Emolu- | 
ments ..| 5,331,216 72) 5,312,821 60 — 18,395 12 
| Other Charges ...) 2,828,670 99| 2,306,122 08 = — 521,948 91 
ie 8 Transport «| 76,571 80; 80,491 83! 3,920 03 
: Opium Reserve _ 
Fund ..| 500,000 00] 250,000 oc _ 250,000 00 
Miscellaneous : 
Services ...| 683,896 00] 360,822 54! - 323,073 46 
Purchase of 
Land ..| 124,882 36] 62,961 87) = 61,920 49 
Public Works 
A.R. 1,714,871 50! 1,337,938 67 =H 376,932 83 
Public Wor ks 
Ss. S. «| 3,088,374 00} 1,080,232 20] _ 2,000,141 80 
Total .../14,778,518 39)11,383,155 98| 157,050 2013,552,412 63 
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APPENDIX D. 


STATISTICAL RETURN OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 











19121932. 
Year | Revenue ‘ Expenditure 
$ $ 

1912 4,348,642 3,231,406 
1913 4,378,556 3,267,484 
1914 4,352,897 3,899,698 
T1915 5:790,394 3,645,421 
1916 7,976,863 4,602,433 
1917 10, 168.625 5,119,520 
1918 9,125,694 5,858,591 
1919 11,002,778 8,223,862 
1920 11,838,976 13,070,284 
1921 7,689,054 11,159,450 
1922 8,625,223 8,785,873 
1923 11,094:955 7,064,166 
1924 10,947,960 8,095,276 
1925 15,884,592 9,780,322 
1926 18,781,565 18,099,232 
1927 18,239,023 15,348,473 
1928 20,698,077 16,445,473 
1929 17,633,212 16,200,829 
1930 14,634,966 16,671,946 
1931 12,102,704 14,778,518 
1932 11,518,363 11,383,156 
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APPENDIX E. 
Revenue and Expenditure by Departments. 




















REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
DEPARTMENTS 
1931 1932 193t | = 132 

$ $ | $ $ 
Agriculture =- 21 44,626 47.458 
Chandu Monopoly .. 2,097,496 | 1,880,694 208,445 | 186,880 
Chinese Protectorate 179,518 131,347 31,900 | 36,825 
Courts xe 119,230 109,440 96,657 86,967 
Customs 3,272.363 | 3,087,288 297,638 305,590 
State Commissioner, 

Muar 75 27,203 | 25,657 
Asst. Adviser, Muar = _— 128,748 115,872 
District Officer, | 

Chohong -- _ 8,746 8,948 
State Commissioner, 

Batu Pahat Ae 85 30 23,880 22,937 
Asst. Adviser, Batu 

Pahat = = 91,405 87,617 
District Officer, 

Kluang ae = = 5,375 
Asst. Adviser, Kluang “= = | 17,247 16,649 
District Officer, | 

Kota Tinggi oi 2 = 22,984 20,307 
Asst. Adviser, Kota | 

Tinggi oo 17 37,924 33,135 
District Officer, | 

Kukup I 81 10,368 | 10,192 
Asst. Adviser, Kukup _ a | 39,530 37,298 
District Officer, | 

Endau _ 50| 41,934 | 38,013 
State Commissioner, 

Segamat 1 9 12,771 13,703 
Assistant Advis e r, 

Segamat ee = = 50,658 47,729 
Education eas 31,525 33.327 703,025 718,267 
Financial Dept... 116,553 94,640 122,531 123,364 
Forests ase 137,919 216,009 | 95,648 95.418 
Game Warden sid 2,819 1,001 19,789 | 18,956 
Gardens aa = Ill 34,889 31,185 
General Adviser ... Fa on 33,024 35,614 
H.H. The Sultan ... ae — 294,900 282,058 
Interest we | 1,141,052 926,171 — 3 
Labour side = = 109,180 93,935 
Land. .. { 2,340,898 | 2,277,960 | 113,010; 107,512 
Land Sales v | 380,190 | 702,775 = = 
Carried forward ... | 9,819,727 | 9,460,971 | 2,718,660 | 2,653,461 

















Digitized t Google 
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APPENDIX E—Cont. 


Revenue and Expenditure by Departments. 

















REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
DEPARTMENTS 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
$ $ $ $ 
Brought forward. 9,819,727 | 9,460,971 | 2,718,660 | 2,653,461 
Legal Adviser _ — 27,070 26,926 
Marine 46,843 42,134 | 107,211 87,206 
Medical 54,288 | 39,679 | 1,096,329 | 965,487 
Johore M. Forces 20 107 415,798 412,095 
Do. V. Forces — — 13,947 11,996 
Do. V. PABUEEE: _— _ 51,387 36,187 
Mines _ — 17,553 15,581 
Misc. Receipts 194,682 118,099 as = 
Do. Services _— _ 683,896 360,823 
Municipal +» | 1,147,952 | 1,042,990 | 587,176 | 574,540 
Officers on Leave ... —' -- 157,099 199,900 
Opium Reserve Fund _ _ 500,000 250,000 
€nsions, Retired 
Allowances _ = 438,635 | 591,765 
Police 56,816 59,220 | 926,646 872,396 
Posts 268 r995 | 241,619 | 250.644 | 254,805 
Telegraphs 180 200 | 207,892 142,148 
tinting 2,853 2,026 106,250 105,330 
Prisons 55315 4,585 225,106 187,969 
Public Works Dept. 26,638 25,612 609,294 522,613 
Do. A. Recurrent _ 1,714,872 | 1,337,939 
Do. S. Services _ _ 3,080,374 | 1,080,232 
Purchase of Land . _ - 124,882 62,962 
Railways 470,000 } 470,000 — = 
Registrar Forei g n 
Co. ee 949 886 175 ee 
Religious Affairs 2,527 5,990 101,900 96,092 
tate Council and 
Mentri Besar _ = 42,523 45,029 
State Secretary 4,877 4,067 59,143 64,860 
urvey _ 116 401,679 321,764 
Transport _ _ 76,572 80,492 
Veterinary 42 62 26,805, 22,468 
Total... |12,102,764 {11,518,363 14,778,518 |11,383,156 
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APPENDIX G. 
Return of Motor Vehicles licensed in 1982. 




















Place of Private} Hire Motor 
Registration | Cars Cars Bus | Lorry | Van Cycles 
Johore Bahru -| 688 182 - 405 II 118 
' | 
Muar -+ 476 179 cee ee 67 
i 
Batu Pahat - 148 97 54, 112 _ 28 
Segamat 5 134 51 ar | 74 a 24 
Endau - 29 j 34 ore 20 _- 6 
APPENDIX H. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


References to Johore will be found in most of the standard 
works on Malaya and in the publications of the Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. During the year there appeared 
as Vol. X Part III of the Journal of the said Branch 


A History of Johore (1365-1895) by R. O. Winstedt, C.M.G., 
D. Litt. (Oxon). 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 






Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and otber 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
Mareb, 1932. Cmd. 4121, 9d. (10d.). 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (28. 2d.). 

Wool Quality ; A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

£1 Is. (£1 1s. 9d.). 

Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 

tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 











Now Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (Is. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
_ (E.MB, 47.) Is, (1s. 2d.). 





Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s. 6d. (28. 1d.). 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 









Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (Is. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). Is. (Is. 3d.) 
The Demand for Honey, (E.M.B, 50.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 






Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 




























Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils, Vol. IL Oil Palm Products. 

(EM.B. 54.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 

_ Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) Is, (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is (la 1d). | 
Wool Survey, A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreism Countries, (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (2s. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s, (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes, (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (18. 2d.) 

ntrol of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
_ Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (1s. 4d.). 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. I. Coconut Palm 

| _ Products, (E.M.B. 61.) 28. (2s. &d.). 


ley Survey, A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, | 

Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting und 
Be eortins Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 28, (25. 5d.). | 
quite Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) Is. (1s.3d.), 
Sisal A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 

Significance, (E.M.B. 64.) 








Is. (1s. 3 | 
Fruit Supplies in 1932, "(.M.B. 65.) le. t : 
Deity Prodnce Supplies in 1932, (I.M-B. 66.) Is. (1a, 3d), 
“fort on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
Moth Ephestia Elutella HB. (E.M.B. 67.) Is. (1a. § 
ie Orange Shipments, (E.M.B. 68.) Is. ( )e 
ed and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) Is. (1s. 4d). 





All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postaye. 
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IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT OTTAWA, 1932. 
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1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 4175.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
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the Administration of, 1932. [Colonial No. 81.] 5s. (58. 3d.). 
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Report of a Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
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Report. [Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
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Special Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE TURKS AND 
CAICOS ISLANDS FOR 1932 


CONTENTS. 
CHarTER PAGE 
I. Gerocrapny, Ciimatgz, anp History see eet dee eames 
II. GovgRnMENT ... 
III. Porvnarion 4 
IV. Hearts 5 
V. Hovsine Be oe aa deh a wed 3 16: 
VI. Propvuction ... saa as wes wai as ves see 6 
VII. Commence a5 283 7 
VIII. . Wages anv Cost or Livina Pee S59 
IX. Epvucation anp Weurans Institutions ... ae ee a 10 
X. Communications AND TRANSPORT ... aS Mens oe oe oll 
XI. Banxine, Currency, AND WEIGHTS AND MEasuRES_..... divsa al 4 
XII. Pusric Works ass es ae ae ig os, aK 12 
XIII. Justice anv Pouice ... at LS es “is wae eosees © 
XIV. Lecrsuation ... sie aot ses ae Bee a « 4 
XV. Pusiic FINANCE AND TAXATION... ie sae me giocdd 
Map. 


I.—_GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Turks and Caicos Islands lie between 21° and 22° north 
latitude and 71° and 72° 50’ west longitude, at the south-east end 
of the Bahama Islands. They lie about 90 miles to the north 
of the Dominican Republic, about 720 miles to the south-west of 
Bermuda, and about 450 miles to the north-east of Jamaica. 

They consist of two groups of islands, separated by a deep-water 
channel about 22 miles wide, known as the Turks Islands passage. 
The Turks Islands lie to the east of the passage and the Caicos 
Islands to the west. The area of these Islands is estimated to be 
about 166 square miles, but no thorough survey of the group has 
ever been made. 

The Turks Islands consist of two inhabited islands, Grand Turk 
and Salt Cay, four uninhabited islands, and a large number of rocks. 
A three-pointed bank or reef surrounds the group. 

The Caicos Islands, which lie to the west of the channel, sur- 
round the Caicos Bank, a triangular shoal 58 miles long on its 
northern side and 56 miles long on its eastern and western sides, 
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respectively. The northern and eastern sides of the bank are 
bounded by a chain of islands separated from each other by narrow 
passages, while the western edge is fringed by a series of reefs and 
rocks. The principal islands of the Caicos group are South Caicos, 
East Caicos, Middle Caicos, North Caicos, Providenciales Island, 
and West Caicos. 

The entire group known as the Turks and Caicos Islands extends 
for a distance of 75 miles from east to west and 50 miles from north 
to south. 

It is said that the Turks Islands derived their name from a species 
of cactus found there by the first settlers, the scarlet head of which 
resembled a Turkish fez. These Islands were discovered in 1512 
by Juan Ponce de Leon while on a voyage from Puerto Rico. They 
remained uninhabited until the year 1678, when a party of Ber- 
mudians arrived and established the salt raking industry. From 
that date onwards parties of Bermudians used to resort annually 
to the Turks Islands to rake salt, arriving about the month of March 
and returning to Bermuda about November, when the salt raking 
season was over. The Bermudians were expelled by the Spaniards 
in 1710, but soon returned and continued the salt industry, with 
occasional interruption by attacks by the Spaniards. Several 
attempts to obtain possession of the Islands were also made by the 
French. In the year 1766 an agent, Mr. Andrew Symmer, was 
appointed ‘‘ to reside there, and, by his residence on the spot, to 
insure the right of the Island to His Majesty.” By an Order in 
Council in 1781 regulations were approved for the management of 
the salinas (salt ponds) and for the preservation of order amongst 
the inhabitants. In 1799 the Turks and Caicos Islands were placed 
under the Bahamas Government, and so they remained until 1848, 
when, in answer to a petition from the inhabitants, a separate charter 
was granted. Under this charter the Islands had an elective Legis- 
lative Council and a President administering the government, but 
this system was found to be too expensive, and in 1873 the inhabi- 
tants forwarded a petition praying for the abrogation of the charter. 
The Islands were then annexed to Jamaica, and still remain one of 
its dependencies. 

The only language spoken in this Dependency is English. 

The climate of these Islands may be classed as good. The tempera- 
ture ranges throughout the year from about 60° minimum to about 
80° maximum. Although the period from April to November is 
generally very hot, the heat is somewhat tempered by the prevailing 
trade winds. The weather from December to March is generally 
pleasant. In 1932 the maximum air temperature registered at 
the Weather Bureau at Grand Turk was 90-5°, and the minimum 
was 64°. The average annual rainfall at Grand Turk during the 
last ten years was 32-13 inches. The rainfall during 1932 was 
exceptionally great, the amount registered at the Weather Bureau 
being 51-69 inches. 
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These Islands have suffered periodically from the effects of terrible 
hurricanes. Two passed over these Islands in 1926 and one in 
1928. The one of September, 1926, was the most disastrous, as 
regards destruction of property, in the history of the Dependency. 


Il.— GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of this Dependency is administered by a Com- 
missioner who is also Judge of the Supreme Court and President 
of the Legislative Board. He is selected by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and appointed by the Governor of Jamaica. 

There is a Legislative Board comprising the Commissioner and 
three official and four unofficial members appointed by the 
Governor of Jamaica. 

There are several other Government Boards, appointed by the 
Commissioner, which deal with various local matters. 

There is no political franchise in this Dependency. 

The Government of these Islands is under the supervision of the 
Governor of Jamaica whose assent to the Ordinances of the 
Legislative Board is required. 

The Laws of Jamaica which are in express terms made applicable 
to the Turks and Caicos Islands have effect there. 

The seat of Government is at Grand Turk where the Commissioner 
resides. 


IIl.— POPULATION. 


The population of the Dependency according to the last census 
(1921) was 5,612. The estimated population in 1932 was 5,300. 

No census was taken in 1931 owing to the lack of funds. 

It is estimated that of the whole population, 5,140 or 97 per cent. 
were ‘coloured ” (of mixed descent), while 160 or 3 per cent. were 
“ white,” and that about 1,800 people live in Turks Islands and 

_ 8,500 in Caicos Islands. 

Throughout the Dependency the females exceed the males in 
numbers. 

Most of the people of the Turks Islands are employed in the 
salt industry, while the people of the Caicos Islands are engaged 
in agriculture and fishing. 

The births and deaths registered during the last five years were 
as follows :— 

Number of Number of  Birth-rate — Death-rate 


Births. Deaths. per 1,000. per 1,000. 
1928 ee sd188 91 33-1 16-4 
1999 BL 99 20-1 17-7 
19800 ss eae TT 715 31-5 13-4 
193i!) ease See) CLIT 82 32-0 14:8 
1932 fo ceed S208 76 36-4 13-7 


The above rates are based on the population of 1921. 
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The number of deaths of children under one year of age was 22 ; 
equal to a death-rate of 109 per 1,000 births. 

Forty-four marriages were registered during the year. 

Sixty persons were receiving pauper relief from the Government 
at the end of the year. 

As regards immigration and emigration, 286 persons entered the 
Dependency in 1932 and 255 departed. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


During the year 1932 the general health of the Dependency 
was good and there was no case of quarantinable 

The Government Medical Officer reported that in his practice 
he had had about the usual number of cases, most of which con- 
sisted of rheumatic affections, skin diseases, and diseases of the 
digestive tract. Pellagra was, as usual, in evidence, but there was 
no increase in the number of sufferers as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. There was not much malaria in evidence. There was 
an epidemic of chicken-pox in the early months, but there were no 
cases of smallpox, whooping-cough, or measles during the year. 
Influenza of a mild form was encountered. There were no cases 
of enteric fever, and pulmonary tuberculosis was also absent. There 
was no case of primary syphilis, and gonorrhoea decreased as com- 
pared with the previous year. Hookworm symptoms were 
occasionally met with in his dispensary practice. 

As regards preventive measures, only minor anti-mosquito 
Measures were taken, such as clearing away bush and undergrowth 
and the filling up of pools. Major works could not be undertaken 
owing to the lack of funds. 

There is a local Board of Health at each of the three principal 
settlements and the Inspectors of Nuisances were responsible to 
those Boards and to the Medical Officers for seeing that all premises 
were kept in a proper sanitary state. 

Hygiene is one of the subjects taught in all the schools. 

There was regular dental inspection of the pupils in the schools 
by a dentist. who receives a subsidy from the Government for his 
services to the school-children and certain others. 

The two Government Medical Officers are the only medical 
Practitioners in the Dependency. One is stationed at Grand 
Turk and the other at Cockburn Harbour. They are allowed 
Private practice and they visit the out-islands when necessary. 

There is a nurse, paid by the Government, at each of the three 
Principal settlements. 

There is a small public hospital at Grand Turk which is under 
the directions and supervision of the Medical Officer. 

There was no public health legislation enacted during the year 
under review. 
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vV.— BousinG. 


Wk regard to the howsing conditions in this Dependency, there 
are no statues available beyond the figures given in the 192) 
Censas Peport. 

Acereding to that census there were 1,414 dwelling houses in 
theae Isareis. 1.233 were inhabited and 181 uninhabited ; 900 were 
bait o& wood and 514 @ Rone. There has been no noticeable 
change within the Lact ten vears. 

As regaris the Lousing accommodation of the wage-earning 
population. nearty al! of them live in small houses of two or three 
rooms with smail out-houses nearby serving as kitchen, latrine, 
etc., and with very few exceptions they own the houses which they 
cecupy. The sanitary conditions are fair. The Inspectors of 
Nuisances and the Police see that the requirements of the sanitary 
laws are observed. 

There is no buiiding law and therefore the people are free to build 
as they please. 

There is no property tax in this Dependency and there are no 
building societies here. : 

In these Islands there are no barracks, compounds, or tenement 
houses, and there is no apparent need for additional dwellings. 


VL— PRODUCTION. 


The principal industry in this Dependency is the production 
of salt from sea-water by solar evaporation, and salt is the principal 
product exported. It is shipped to Canada and the United States 
of America and is used there for fish-curing and meat-packing. 
Turks Islands’ salt is famous for its purity and it has an excellent 
reputation in the markets of the countries mentioned above. 

The abnormal rainfall during the last two years greatly hindered 
the salt-industry and prevented the usual production with the 
result that the amount of salt exported during the year 1932 was 
only a little over one-third of the average quantity shipped annually. 
Two grades are exported—coarse and fishery (ground). 

The following table shows the destination, quantity, and value 
of the shipments in 1932 :— 


Quantity. Value. 

Bushels. £ 
Canada . ave 284,616 5,788 
United States of ‘America ay 155,833 2,530 
Jamaica .. : , ae 125,925 1,590 
Haiti... iA ead 6,341 133 
Dominican Republic ee ne 4,779 96 


Total oe «577,494 £10,137 
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The following table shows the value of the principal items of 
domestic produce exported during the last five years :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Salt Ore ete . 25,283 35,675 22,275 12,895 10,137 
Sponges... ry «2,193 2,135 2,269 2,016 2,417 
Conchs se ite tee 1,623 1,350 1,188 1,122 744 
Turtle shell te eee 164 343 220 257 341 
Cotton and cotton-seed ... 1,183 331 17 - _ 
Sal oe “ee 415 39 37 47 _ 


Nearly all of the above exports, except salt, were the produce of 
the Caicos Islands. 

The next table gives the quantity of each of the principal articles 
of local produce exported during the last five years :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Salt eee «bus. 1,401,218 1,712,270 1,163,152 754,019 577,494 
Sponges... ve Tb. 21,556 22,647 26,964 26,749 23,261 
Conchs + MO. 1,523,275 1,349,800 1,187,900 1,121,800 744,100 
Turtle shell ve Ib. 194 376 103 257 343 
Cotton (raw) ve Ibe 24,133 6,865 49 = _ 
Cotton-seed we Ib. 30,793 16,458 7,310 _ _ 
Saal oes ve Ib. 37,945 6,489 3,776 8,492 _ 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The value of the trade of these Islands during the last five years 
was as follows :— 





1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Imports ... one ove 41,766 42,827 34,165 24,201 21,042 
Exports... one . 31,755 40,679 26,403 16,589 14,018 
Total ... see £73,521 83,506 60,568 40,880 36,960 





Imports. 


; The next table shows the direction of trade, as regards importa, 
in the last five years :— 


United British Foreign 
Kingdom. Dominions. Countries. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
1928... - wee wee 4,481 4,012 33,323 41,766 
1929 ... ae we = 3,585 4,556 34,686 42,827 
1930 ... ove «2,867 2,339 28,959 34,165 
1931... wee ws 2,568 1,844 19,879 24,291 
1932 ... see 5,511 3,982 12,449 21,942 


The increase in 1932 of the imports from the United Kingdom 
and British Dominions was mainly due to the introduction during 
the year of a British Preferential Tariff, and also to the unfavourable 
rate of exchange with the United States of America. 
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The direction of the import trade in 1932 is shown in th 

















following table :— £ £ 
United a sea ae tee ae 5,511 
Jamaica ves ah nie 2,380 
Canada ... Rector fe see 633 
British India... te te 35 502 
Bahamas see aus 365 
Other British Dominions and a 102 
Total British Dominions aie 3,982 
Total British imports... ae 9,493 
United States of America... ... 10,516 
Dominican si obs ee «1,077 
Holland . a ee we , 309 
Haiti... ise i ies ee 287 
Germany ‘ ‘ ey hh 104 
Other foreign countries are ae 156 
Total foreign imports... eee 12,449 
Totalimports ..  .. £21,942 
The following is a classified summary of the imports for the 
year :— £ 
Food, drink, and tobacco”... ss. 11,368 
Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 4 


Articles wholly or mainly manufactured _ ... a 8,640 








an 


Miscellaneous and unclassified ale as se 1,930 

£21,942 

The principal articles imported during 1932 were as follows :— 
Article. Quantity. Value. 

£ 

Cotton goods a xs see Sees _ 1,697 
Flour ... sah st sia se ... barrels 1,985 1,507 
Rice ... es eee vee Ib. 178,148 931 
Lards and substitutes ae a ws Ib. 62,521 800 
Oils (mineral) een tee ws vs gal 14,409 731 
Milk (condenses) if ny, vas se Ca8e8 714 661 
Sugar .. Ee on Os eo we Ib. 193,898 624 
Spirits ae 7 ve gal. 2,490 622 
Butter and substitutes es aa we Ib. 12,044 564 
Groceries oes a3 bee ae oe _ 4655 
Vegetables (fresh) ... wee ass aa _ 449 
Haberdashery ee aoe ets ne _ 434 
Soap (laundry) Sais Bee Sve ve Ib, 34,575 404 
Fruits (fresh) ae on as, or _— 349 
Wood and timber ... ne coe wea! ite 53,528 349 
Cigarettes... aan fe ees s+ No. 574,700 317 
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Exports. 


The following table shows the direction of the export trade 
during the last five years :— 


United British Foreign 











Kingdom. Dominions. Countries. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
1928... as “es 1,433 16,828 13,484 31,755 
1929... oes eos 1,453 21,807 17,419 40,679 
1930... on ees 412 14,421 11,570 26,403 
1931... diss a 208 9,752 6,629 16,589 
1932... at ee 1,313 8,155 4,550 14,018 
The destination of the exports is shown in the next table :— 
£ £ 
United Kingdom... tte a8 1,313 
Canada er Ree Bs ao 5,918 
Jamaica Ley oy me 8 1,597 
Bahamas... as oe oe 645 
8,155 
United States ae 5 oo 3,496 
Haiti ... wee See 2s ae 884 
Dominican Republic se ote 98 
Other foreign countries... ae 72 
4,550 
Total exports ... wee £14,018 





The declared value of the produce of the Dependency exported 
in 1932 was £13,963, and the value of the re-exports was £55. 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Common labourers employed in raking and carting salt earn 
from 28. to 3s. a day of nine hours and from 3s. to 6s. a day when 
shipping it. Labourers.from these islands who are engaged for 
employment on the steamers that call here, are paid 2s. 6d. a day 
and rations. Carpenters and blacksmiths earn from 5s. to 10s. a 
day of nine hours. The Government wage for adult unskilled 
labour is 3s. a day of nine hours. 

In domestic service the wages vary from 6s. to 45s. a month 
with board and lodging. 

The cost of living is comparatively high, especially in the case 
of officials and persons from abroad. . 

The following are the average retail prices of the principal 
Provisions :—bread, 4d. per lb.; fresh meat and poultry, 9d. to 
1s. per lb. ; salt meat, 10}d. per lb.; salt fish, 9d. per lb.; flour, 
24d. per Ib. ; rice, 4d. per qrt.; hominy and corn meal, 34d. per 
qrt.; beans and peas, ls. per qrt.; potatoes, 3d. per lb.; lard, 
9d. per Ib. ; eggs, ls. 6d. per doz.; milk (condensed), 74d. per tin ; 
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butter (salt), 2s. 9d. per lb. ; cheese, 2s. per lb. ; sugar, 2}d. per Ib. ; 
syrup, 9d. per qrt.; tea, 3s. to 4s. per lb.; coffee, 2s. 6d. per Ib. ; 
cocoa, 1s. per lb.; common soap, 5d. per lb. ; kerosene oil, 6d. per qrt 

Most of the people in the Caicos Islands grow a large portion 
of their own food-stuffs, but in the Turks Islands, owing to the 
very poor nature of the soil, very little is grown. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The education system of the Dependency is under the direction 
of the Board of Education, nominated by the Commissioner, who 
is the Chairman. 

Primary education is provided by the Government free of charge. 
It is compulsory in the three principal settlements of the Dependency, 
namely, Grand Turk, Cockburn Harbour, and Salt Cay, for children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen years, but it is not 
compulsory in the out-lying settlements in the Caicos Islands. 

The Board of Education receives an annual grant from the 
Government for the maintenance of the public elementary schools. 
There are ten such schools throughout the Dependency; one in 
each of the principal settlements. 

The number of scholars whose names were enrolled was 843, 
and the average attendance 551. There were also seven private 
elementary schools recognized by the Board. Whilst the average 
attendance appears to be small, it should be remembered that the 
settlements in the Caicos Islands are scattered and many children 
are not within reach of a school. Many who do attend have to 
walk long distances in great heat and along bad roads to get to their 
schools. 

Owing to the very small salaries offered and the lack of proper 
training facilities, there is great difficulty in obtaining efficient 
teachers for the schools and very few of those employed as such 
can be regarded as being really competent. 

There is a public secondary school at Grand Turk. There were 
21 pupils on the roll in 1932, and the average attendance was 20. 
The master of this school acts as Inspector of Schools. A centre 
for the Cambridge University Local Examinations was established 
at Grand Turk in 1924, and local examinations have been held 
annually, with generally satisfactory results. 

No technical education is provided in this Dependency, nor are 
there any evening classes. 

There is a good public library and free reading room at Grand 
Turk. It is well stocked with books and provides a fair assortment 
of current papers and magazines. 

There is no Government insurance against old age, unemploy- 
ment, or sickness. 
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There are seven Friendly Societies (including Freemasons, 
Oddfellows, Good Templars, Good Samaritans, and Shepherds), 
which do much good work in giving assistance and relief to their 
members in cases of distress, sickness, and death. 


X.— COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


There is regular steamship communication between the Depen- 
dency and the United States of America. Steamers of the Royal 
Netherlands Steamship Company, operating between New York and 
South America, call at Grand Turk, on their way south, every three 
weeks and call again on their return north. These vessels ‘carry 
nails, passengers, and freight to and from the Dependency. 

Steamers of the Fyffes Line, on their way to Jamaica, call occasion- 
ally at Grand Turk to disembark passengers from England and/or 
toembark passengers and mails for Jamaica, and one of them stops 
regularly every three weeks to land goods from England. 

There is also communication with Jamaica by sailing vessels, 
one of which is subsidized by the Government to give a regular 
monthly mail, passenger, and freight service to and from that 


’ Island. 


There is constant communication between the Dependency and 
Dominicana and Haiti by small sailing vessels engaged in trade. 

Internal mails are carried between the several islands by small 
uiling-craft engaged in local trade. 

Mails to and from Europe were despatched and received via 
New York. 

The Post Office dealt with about 93,000 postal articles during 
the year 1932. : 

Grand Turk is an important cable junction, there being cables 
to Jamaica, to Barbados, and to Bermuda. Telegraphic communi- 
cation with the outside world was maintained throughout the year. 
The Cable Company supplies a news bulletin daily, for which the 
Government pays a subsidy. 

The Government radio-telegraph system provides service between 
Grand Tork, Cockburn Harbour, and Salt Cay, and with ships at 
sea within short range. 

There is a public telephone system at Grand Turk with provision 
for sixty lines. 

There are no overland telegraphs in this Dependency. 

The streets and roads in the principal settlements were kept in 
fairly good condition. A few motor cars and motor trucks are in 
use. The so-called roads in the Caicos Islands are really only 
bushpaths. 

There are no railways or tramways in this Dependency nor are 
there any omnibuses in use. 
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There are three ports of entry in the Dependency, namely, Grandi 
Turk, Cockburn Harbour, and Salt Cay. Each port has an opera 
roadstead and ships anchor at a short distance from the shore. 


The number of vessels that entered the several ports during the 
year 1932 was as follows :— 


British. Foreign. Total. 


Steamships os. 18 45 63 
Sailing vessels AN 120 51 171 
138 96 234 


The net tonnage of the sailing vessels amounted to 8,158 and of 
the steamships to 97,821. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The Government Savings Bank is the only bank in these Islands. 
At the end of 1932 there were 859 accounts open with £13,285 on 
deposit. The investments amounted to £10,649. 

The currency of the Dependency consists of British gold, silver. 
and bronze coins, and Jamaica nickel coins, and currency notes 
issued by the local Government. A small number of British and 
foreign currency notes were also in circulation. 

Only the standard Imperial weights and measures are in use in 
these Islands. 


XII. PUBLIC WORKS. 


Owing to the lack of funds no major public works were undertaken 
during the year 1932. 

The usual minor public works such as the upkeep of the public 
buildings, streets, and roads, etc., were carried on throughout the 
year but on a reduced scale. 

In consequence of the failure of the salt industry, due to the 
excessive rains during the year, unemployment relief works, financed 
by a loan by the Government of Jamaica, were carried on at Grand 
Turk, Cockburn Harbour, and Salt Cay. These measures consisted 
mainly of work on the roads and streets of those settlements and 
relieved somewhat the acute distress caused by the stoppage of the 
salt-raking operations. 


XIII. JUSTICE AND POLICE. 


The law in force in the Dependency consists of the Common Law 
of England as it existed at the time of the settlement, certain applied 
Acts of the Imperial Parliament, and the Ordinances passed by the 
local Legislature. The Supreme Court is presided over by a Judge, 
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who also holds the post of Commissioner of the Dependency. The 
Supreme Court of Judicature of Jamaica has jurisdiction in matri- 
monial and divorce causes, and is constituted a Court of Appeal 
from the Supreme Court of the Dependency. There is a Stipendiary 
Magistrate, resident at Grand Turk, the capital, where he holds 
court at least once a week. He pays periodical visits to Cockburn 
Harbour, Salt Cay, and the Caicos Islands for the purpose of holding 
court at those settlements. 


The Police Force is very small. It consists of five men stationed 
at Grand Turk and one at Cockburn Harbour. In addition there is 
a local district constable at each of the eight principal settlements 
in the Caicos Islands. A revenue constable at Salt Cay and one at 
Cockburn Harbour also do police duty. The Police also perform 
the duties of Prison Warders and they operate the telephone 
exchange at Grand Turk. The Magistrate acts as Inspector of 
Police. 


There is a prison at Grand Turk to which all prisoners from the 
out-islands are committed. It is a large well-constructed stone 
building with ample accommodation, and is kept in good order and 
good sanitary condition. There is complete separation between 
the male and female inmates. 


There are ten cells for males and four for females and no 
associated wards. Each prisoner has seventy square feet of floor area 
and over one thousand cubic feet of space during the hours of sleep. 
The prisoners are classified according to the prison rules. There 
isno penal labour in force. The male prisoners are mainly employed 
outside the prison on cleaning the streets and repairing the roads 
and breaking stones, always under the supervision of a Police officer, 
while the females are employed within the prison on washing 
clothes and other light work. The prisoners are well-fed and are 
allotted eleven hours for sleep, and every care is taken of their health. 
The Government Medical Officer visits the prison daily and treats 
any prisoner who may be ill and in need of his attention, and generally 
the prisoners enjoy very good health. 

The Magistrate acts as Inspector of the Prison and the senior 
N.C.O. of Police as Superintendent of the Prison, and the prison 
tules are strictly observed. There is a Prison Board which meets 
once a month to inspect and supervise the prison. There is no 
chaplain, but clergymen make occasional visits to the prison. 


There were 166 crimes reported or known to the Police in 1932. 
Of these, 156 cases were brought before the Magistrate and 10 
dropped for lack of sufficient evidence. 213 persons (146 males 
and 67 females) were proceeded against, 23 were apprehended and 
19 summoned. 18 were discharged for want of prosecution and 
18 discharged on the merits of the case. 177 were convicted 
summarily ; 20 were imprisoned; 6 whipped; 111 fined; and 
40 bound over or otherwise disposed of. 
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The convictions were classified as follows :— 


Offences against the person... ae ies 31 
Praedial larceny de sre ve sed 5 
Malicious injuries to property ... ae ae 2 
Other offences against property ae re 27 
Offences against revenue laws ... ert te 1 
Miscellaneous minor offences... es Me AD 


XIV.— LEGISLATION. 

Three Ordinances were passed by the Legislative Board in 1932. 
One amended the Customs Tariff and the other two were the usual 
Appropriation Ordinances. ; 

In these Islands there is no factory legislation, nor legislation for 
compensation for accidents. Nor is there any legislative provision 
for sickness or old age. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
The following table shows the total revenue and expenditure 


for the last five years :— Revenue. Expenditure. 
; £ £ 
1928 ... ic oe «=: 14,853 12,787 
1929 ... me 5 ie .. 11,260 11,605 
1930 ... say ae ex 9,427 11,728 
1931 ... ah ee +» 10,318 12,820 
1932 one oes 9,027 9,141 


In 1932 the ordinary revenue was £6,997 whilst the ordinary 
expenditure amounted to £9,005. The great decline in the ordinary 
revenue was mainly due to the serious injury to the salt industry 
(the Dependency’s principal industry) by the excessive rains of 
the last two years. The rainfall in each of those two years was 
about twice the average amount in an ordinary or normal year. 
The heavy rains not only did much damage to the salt-ponds but 
also greatly hindered the making of salt with the result that only 
about one-third of the average annual quantity was produced 
and exported in 1932 and in consequence the receipts from royalty 
on salt exported were reduced accordingly. This unfortunate 
set-back to the salt business naturally created a large amount of 
unemployment among the labouring classes and caused hard times 
generally, and in consequence there was a considerable decline in 
the volume of imports which in turn caused a large decrease in the 
receipts from Customs import duties. 

The year 1932 opened with a deficit of £1,431 and closed with a 
deficit of £1,545. 

The Public Debt amounted to £1,900, representing advances 
received from the Government of Jamaica during the last two years 
for unemployment relief works.. The Dependency has no other 
public debt. 
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The items of the revenue in 1932 were as follows :— £ 
Customs Import Duties... aod ao «4,233 
Royalty on salt ask nes oe a a 842 
Port Dues... oe wee ron a ee 409 
Internal Taxation ... eas ies 299 
Payments for Specific Services, eto. a a 158 
Post Office... aes wed 586 
Revenue from Government Property tye Wee 73 
Interest anG as bes 85 
Miscellaneous Receipts ade 307 
Voluntary Contributions by. Public Officers ae 482 
Loan of October, 1932. ... Kies 400 
Appreciation of Savings Bank Investments a. ~=—-:1,146 

The items of the expenditure in 1932 were as follows:— ¢ 
Pensions on ae ... 1,026 
Commissioner’s Department . a ae we. 1,767 
Treasury and Customs ai avs ee en) 64 
Judicial Department ... ae oN aoe we 288 
Police and Prisons... ie ol esi a B22. 
Medical Department ... ke at ah « 1,391 
Paupers and Lunatics ... ys, ies Ns .. 805 
Education ao we ae oe as .. = 960 
Miscellaneous... oe a ee ws we = 825 
Post Office Pa re. ee a eee wae. 295 
Lighthouses... Soe ee ae .. 270 
Public Works Department ia rey aes .. 400 
Public Works Recurrent a me a5 .. =—-:289 
Unemployment Relief Works oa 135 


Every effort was made during the year to hee down? ie ordinary 
expenditure to the lowest possible point. 

Taxation in this Dependency is very light. There is no income- 
tax, no land tax, no property tax, no taxes on trades, animals, 
or vehicles ; no poll tax, and no excise, or stamp duties. 

The principal sources of revenue are the Customs import duties 
and the royalty on salt exported. 

The Customs Tariff was amended in March, 1932, when a British 
Preferential Tariff was introduced here for the first time. The 
Specific duties are low in comparison with similar duties levied in 
Most of the other Colonies. All goods not particularly specified 
tor included in the Free List pay duty as follows : 

British Preferential Tariff ... ... 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
General Tariff eae: ... 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 





Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 412). 9d. (10d.). 


British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s, (2s. 2d.). 


Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 


£1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 


Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 


Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s. 6d. (28, 11d.). 

Farther Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


Nottingham, (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s. (1. 3d.) 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) ls. (1s. 2d.). 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 


Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (Is. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B, 54.) Is. (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) Is. (18. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Js. (1a. 1d.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is, (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (1s. 2d.), 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (1s. 4d.). 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 

Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s. (2s. 5d.). 


Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s, (2a. 5d.). 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 

Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 


Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) 1s. (18. 3d.). 
Frit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) le. (1s. 3d.). 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s, (1s. 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is. (1a, 2d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) ls, (1s. 4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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Chapter I. 


Groararny. INCLUDING CLIMATE, AND History. 


The Colony of Hong Kong is situated off the south-eastern 
coast of China between latitude 22° 9’ and 22° 17’ N. and 
longitude 114° 5’ and 114° 18’ E. The island is about eleven 
miles long and two to five miles in breadth, its circumference 
being about 27 miles and its area 283 square miles. It consists 
of an irregular ridge of lofty hills rising to a height of nearly 
2.000 feet above sea level, stretching nearly east and west, with 
few valleys of any extent and little ground available for 
cultivation. 
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2. The island of Hong Kong was ceded to Great Britain 
in January, 1841, the cession being confirmed by the Treaty 
of Nanking in August, 1842. The charter bears the date of 5th 
April, 1843. The Kowloon peninsula and Stonecutter’s Island 
were ceded to Great Britain under the Convention signed at 
Peking in October, 1860, and under the Convention signed at: 
Peking in June, 1898, the area known as the New Territories 
including Mirs Bay and Deep Bay was leased to Great Britain 
by she Government of China for 99 years. The total area of 
the Colony including the New Territories is about 390 square 
miles. 


3. The importance of Hong Kong has grown with the 
increase of China's trade with foreign countries. It is now in 
respect of tonnage entered and cleared one of the Jargest ports 
in the world. It is the most convenient outlet for the produce 
of South China as well as for the incessant flow of Chinese 
emigration to the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya, and else- 
where. It is also the natural distributing centre for imports 
into China from abroad. 


4. The Colony is not primarily a manufacturing centre, 
the most important of its industries being those connected 
directly or indirectly with shipping, such as dock and warehouse, 
banking and insurance undertakings. Sugar refining and cement 
manufacture are also major industries, and in recent years 
considerable quantities of knitted goods, electric torches and 
batteries, and rubber shves have been produced and exported. 


5. The climate of Hong Keng ts sub-tropical, the winter 
being normally cool and dry and the summer hot and humid; 
the seasons are marked by the prevalence of the 8.W. monsoon 
in summer and the N.E. monsoon in winter. The temperature 
seldom rises above 95°F or falls below 40°F. The average 
rainfall is 85.62 inches, May to September being the wettest 
months. In spring and summer the humidity of the atmosphere 
is often very high, at times exceeding 95% with an average 
over the whole year of 77%. The typhoon season may be said 
to last from June to October though typhoons occasionally 
occur before and after this period. 


6. The rainfall for) 1982 was 91.47 inches. The mean 
temperature of the air was 72°.2 against an average of 71°.9. 
The maximum gust velocity of the wind was at the rate of 
79 m.p.h. from E.N.E. on September 17th, when a typhoon 
passed within 200 miles to the 8. of Hong Kong. 


7. There were no outstanding events of general interest 
during the year. The first British Empire Products Fair in 
Hong Kong was opened by His Excellency the Officer Adminis- 
tering the Government, the Hon. Mr. W. T. Southorn C.M.G., 
on 23rd May. The Fair which was ‘held in the grounds and 


on the first and second floors of the Pensinsula Hotel was open 
for two days and was an unqualified success. There was an 
acute water shortage during the earlier part of the summer and 
for some weeks the mains were turned on for only one and a half 
hours in the morning and for a similar period in the evening. 
Fortunately heavy rains early in June eased the situation, and 
the rainfall for the year slightly exceeded the annual average. 


The War Memorial Hospital was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir William Peel, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., 
on 16th March. 


8. During the absence on leave of His) Excellency the 
Goveruor Sir William Peel, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., from 6th May 
to 16th November the Honourable Mr. W. T. Southorn, C.M.G., 
administered the Government. 


Chapter II. 


GovERNMENT. 


The Government is administered under Letters Patent of 
lith February, 1917, and Royal Instructions of the same and 
subsequent dates by a Governor aided by an Executive Council, 
composed of six official and three unofficial members, and by 
a Legislative Council composed of nine official and eight 
unofficial members. Prior to 1928 the numbers of. the Legis- 
lative Council members were seven and six respectively. The 
six oficial members of the Executive Council are the Senior 
Military Otticer, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General, 
the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, the Colonial Treasurer, all of 
vshom are members ex-officio, and the Director of Public Works, 
appointed by the Governor. The three unofficial members, one 
of whom is Chinese, are appointed by the Governor. The six 
oficial members of the Executive Council are also members of 
the Legislative Council; the other three official members of 
this Council, who are appointed by the Governor, are the 
Inspector General of Police, the Harbour Master, and the 
Director of Medical and Sanitary Services. Of the unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council two are appointed by the 
Governor on the nomination respectively of the Justices of the 
Peace and of the Chamber of Commerce; the Governor also 
appoints the remaining members three of whom are Chinese. 
Appointment in the case of unofticial members is for five years 
for the Executive and four years for the Legislative Council. 


2. The Sanitary Board compesed of four official and six 
‘noficial members has power to make bye laws under the 
Public Health and Buildings Ordinance in matters appertaining 
to public health, subject to an overriding power in the 
Legislative Council. 
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8. The overcrowded houses, the expectorating habits of the 
people, and poverty furnish sufficient explanation for the pre- 
valence of respiratory troubles. 


4. Pulmonary Tuberculosis.—This disease continues to rank 
second to broncho-pneumonia as the principal cause of death. 
It is probable that some of the cases of the latter were of tuber- 
culous origin. 


5. The total number of deaths wag 2,042; that for 1931 was 
1,983. The death rate per mille was 2.54 as compared with 2.60 
for the previous year. 


6. There is need for more hospital or infirmary accommoda- 
tion for tuberculosis patients, especially for those of the poorer 
classes, 


7. Malaria.—Owing to eflicient drainage methods this disease 
has disappeared from the greater part of the urban districts. It 
still persists, however, in the suburbs and in the rural areas. 
There are parts of the New Territories where the spleen rate 
exceeds 75 per cent. 


8. Malaria not being a notifiable disease the incidence figures 
are unknown. The cases admitted to the Government Hospitals 
numbered 334 as compared to 586 in the previous year. The 
percentage of deaths to cases admitted was 3.29. Among the 
Chinese Hospitals there were 942 admissions with a case mortal- 
ity rate of 19.42 per cent. 


9. The total number of deaths attributed to this disease was 
455, giving a death rate of 0.56 per mille over the whole popula- 
tion. The low death rate is, of course, due to the fact that the 
great bulk of the population residing in the drained urban aren 
ig not subject to risks of infection. If figures for local districts 
were available it would be found that in some areas the incidence 
and death rates were very considerable. 


10. The Medical Othcer in charge of the Kowloon Mortuary 
reports that among the 288 bodies of 7 years of age and over 
which were examined 111 or 40 per cent of the whole had spleens 
which were equal to or exceeded twice the normal size, 


11. During the year the Malaria Bureau continued its in- 
vestigations into the life history, habits and carrying powers of 
the local anophelines. The results obtained were both interest- 
ing and instructive. As in previous years there was no obstruc- 
tion from the local Chinese; on the contrary they took an interest 
in the proceedings and showed their eagerness to be of assistance. 
The Chinese Inspectors have shown both ability and zeal. 
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12. The Bureau co-operated fully with the Military Authori- 
ties and with the Public Works Department. 


InFEcTious DIsEAsEs. 


13. During the year there were reported 241 cases of cholera, : 
233 cases of smallpox, 207 cases of cerebro-spinal fever, 205 cases 
of diphtheria and 202 cases of enteric. 


14. Cholera.—The Hong Kong epidemic was part of the pan- 
demic which affected most of the ports and large inland towns 
of China. The first cases were those of two immigrants from 
Canton. Thereafter there were daily notifications. 


15. The outbreak which commenced on the 18th June lasted 
until the third week in September. Altogether there were 241 
cases of which 22 were imported. The cases treated at the In- 
fectious Diseases Hospital numbered 202. The number of deaths 
among those treated was 99, giving a case death rate of 49.1 
per cent, 


16. Early in the outbreak the Director of Medical and Sani- 
tary Services went to Canton for the purpose of arranging with 
the Health Authorities of that city for a scrutiny of all passengers 
about to leave for Hong Kong with the view to apprehending 
those showing cholera symptoms. 


17. The following measures were adopted :— 


(1) Special provisions were made at the Infectious Dis- 
eases Hospital for the reception and treatment of 
cases. Extra staff was taken on and an agreement 
made with the Tung Wah Hospital Authorities for 
cooperation, for the loan of their Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, and for the employment of a number of 
their nurses and dressers under the supervision of 
the Government Medical staff, 


(2) The boats and trains from Canton and the boats 
from Macao were subjected to inspection on arrival. 


(3) Vaccine was prepared! at the Bacteriological Tn- 
stitute and arrangement made for the free examina- 
tion of all specimens submitted, 

(4) Free vaccination was offered to all the hospitals and 
arrangements made for the vaccination of the medi- 


cal staff, the Police Force, the Military Establish- 
ment and others. 


(5) Special attention was paid to the water supply and 
to the sale of fresh fruits and vegetables, 


(6) Close cooperation was maintained between the 
Medical Department, the Sanitary Department, the 
Police and the Railway Department. 
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82. Attendances at the Outpatient Department numbered 
47,627 (48,196 in 1931). Exclusive of the V.D. clinic, the greater 
part of the work of this department is done by the staff of the 
University. 


33. Attached to the hospital is a Maternity Hospital of 21 
beds. There were 885 cases in 1932 and 796 in 1931. With 
the exception of a few cases attended by the Government Medical 
Officers all the cases were under the care of the University Pro- 
fessor and his assistants. 


Menta Hospitat. 


34. Situated close to the Government Civil Hospital is the 
Mental Hospital which is under the direction of the Medical 
Officer in charge of the Government Civil Hospital. There are 
separate divisions for European and Chinese. The European 
section contains 14 beds and the Chniese section 18 beds. This 
hospital is mainly only a temporary abode for mental cases, 
those of Chinese nationality being sent to Canton, and those of 
other nationalities repatriated to their respective countries. 
There were 307 cases in 1932 and 322 in 1931, 


GovERNMENT InFecTIOUs Diseases Hospitau. 


35. This hospital situated on the Western outskirts of the 
City of Victoria is the only Government Institution of its kind 
for the whole Colony. Formerly a Police Station it contains only 
26 beds. Two hundred and eight-one cases were admittcd in 
1932 as compared with five cases in 1981. 


Kow toon Hospitan. 


36. Situated on the mainland this hospital has 84 beds and 
8 cots. During 1932 the number of patients treated was 2,132, 
the number for 1931 was 1,855. In the second half of the year 
operations commenced on the erection of a new general diseases 
ward, & nurses hostel and quarters for a second Medical Officer. 


Cutnese Hosprrats. 
(Government aided). 


37. The Chinese Hospitals—Tung Wah, Tung Wah Eastern 
and Kwong Wah—are hospitals which are maintained by the 
Tung Wah Charity Organisation, a purely Chinese body. These 
institutions, which are assisted by Government, are under inspec- 
tion by the Government Medical Department. Fach has as its 
Medical Superintendent a Chinese Medical Officer who is paid by 
Government. The Medical staff consists of Chinese Medical 
Officers, qualified in Western Medicine, and Chinese Herbalists. 
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The patient is given his choice of treatment. 
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No. TREATED No. TREATED 
in 1932 In 1931 
No. - 
HOSPITAL of Chinese Chinese 


beds | Western} Her- |Western| Her- 
Medicine| balist |Medicine| balist 
Medicine Medicine 





Tung Wah,........se0ce00] 500 7,800 , °5,287 5,704 5,246 
Tung Wah Eastern,..... 195 3,338 1,928 2,185 1,345 


Kwong Wah, ..........- 318 9,717 | 3,462 8,204 2,283 


| 
| 
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39. Tung Wah Infectious Diseases Hospital.—Situated in 
Kennedy Town and adjacent to the Government Infectious Dis- 
eases Hospital is the Tung Wah Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
an institution containing 30 beds where 60 patients could be 
accommodated at a pinch. The treatment here is left almost 
entirely to the herbalists. 


During the year there were 77 patients, as compared with 9 
in the preceding year. 





Chapter V. 


Hovstine. 
¢ 

In recent years some evidence has been shown amongst the 
artizan class of the Colony of a quickening socia] consciousness 
and the resultant desire to avail themselves of improved housing 
accommodation wherever such is made available. The unskilled 
labouring classes, however, are still found densely packed in 
tenement houses deficient in light and air. This class of labour 
has to find its habitat as close as possible to the scene of its 
labour, with the result that the Western part of the City of 
Victoria, which houses the native business quarter and closely 
adjoins the portion of the harbour handling the traffic from the 
West River and Chinese Coast Ports, is seriously overcrowded. 
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2. These conditions are being slowly mitigated by the 
rebuilding of properties which from time to time are condemned 
for reasons of structural defects. This process of elimination 
1s however, too slow to create any appreciable improvement. 
The legislation now being contemplated, which calls for the 
provision of reasonable yard space, when made operative, will 
hasten the removal or reconstruction of much of the old 
property. This whilst providing improved housing conditions, 
will no doubt mean increased cost of living to the labouring 
classes. 


3. Hitherto, the hostility of the property owning class to 
the introduction of legislation requiring additional open space 
and per se reducing the earning power of the property has been 
the chief obstacle in obtaining improved conditions. It can, 
however, be recorded that this spirii of obstruction is less 
evident today as a resu!t of education, and of the example set 
by some of the better class of realty companies whose blocks 
of tenement houses compare not unfavourably in essential 
respects with modern European practice. 


4. The housing of the Colony is all privately owned, and 
control is maintained by the operation of the Public Health 
and Buildings Ordinance, the provisions of which also mould 
the character of the housing. Generally the houses are built 
back to back in rows, separated by a scavenging lane six feet 
in width specified by the Ordinance. These houses vary in 
height from two to four storeys according to the width of the 
street on to which they front, whilst the average height per 
storey is twelve feet, a minimum being controlled by the 
Ordinance. ‘The houses built prior to the 1903 Ordinance 
covering the greatest part of the native quarter are of depths 
varying from forty feet to eighty, feet, with often less than 100 
square feet of open space provided within the curtilage of the 
lot. Atter the passing of the Public Health and Buildings 
Ordinance No. 1 of 1908, the amount of open space per house 
to be allowed within the boundaries of each lot is governed, 
and falls under two main heads, vig:—(a) houses built on land 
bought prior to the passing of the Ordinance in 1903, where 
the open space must not be less than one fourth the area of 
the site and (b) houses built on Jand bought subsequently 
where the minimum is raised to one third of the area. On 
plin the usual frontage of each house is fifteen feet (a dimension 
owing its origin more to early structural limitations than to 
economics) and a depth of about thirty-five feet, whilst each 
storey consists of one large ‘‘room’’ with a native type kitchen 
in the rear. This room is then subdivided by thin partitions 
seven feet high into three cubicles each of which may accom- 
modate a family. A latrine is built at ground floor level, one 
to cach house irrespective of the number of occupants, and is 
common to all. 
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5. Structurally the eurlier houses are of blue bricks (ci 
native manufacture having a very low structural value) und 
timber, (usually China fir which is extremely susceptible to 
the ravages of white ants). Lately, however, reinforced concrete 
und better quality bricks have been used. 


6. In the City of Victoria the major defect of housing is 
due to lack of town planning, but since a large proportion of 
the City was erected in the early days of the Colony, when 
town planning was little practiced even in Europe, the 
conditions to-day are a heritage, the elimination of which 
involves immense sums of money, and probably considerable 
opposition if attempted on a large scale. 


7. Generally many of the old houses suffer from defects 
which are attributuble to the Ordinance of that time. Passed 
in 1903 the measure was framed to meet existing conditions, 
both structurally and hygienically as they were then understood 
and practiced. But, viewed in the light of modern practice and 
knowledge, many of its provisions are found to be lax and the 
following are the main resultant defects :— 


(a) The open space is insufficient, especially with regard 
to earlier houses, 3.¢. those built on land purchased 
prior to 1908. 


(6) Latrine accommodation is insufficient. 


(c) Staircases are too narrow and steep, and often 
unlighted. 


(d) Means of escape in case of fire insufficient. 


Note :— 


(b) In the case of new buildings where owners are able to 
provide by means of a well or otherwise an adequate water 
supply, flush sanitation is now usually provided on each floor. 
This is one of the most important steps forward in sanitation 
that has been achieved, 


(c) and (d) have been provided for by recent amendments 
of the Public Health and Buildings Ordinance, which call for 
any new staircases in tenement houses to be of fire-proof 
construction, with alternate means of egress to all floors more 
than twenty three feet above the footpath. The remarks above 
apply more particularly to the housing of the wage-carning 
Asiatics. ‘The housing for the wealthier classes is provided for 
by modern flats three or four storeys high, and in the suburban 
areas by detached or semi-detached houses usually two storeys 
high which may be occupied separately or as flats. 
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8. A new Buildings Ordinance has been drafted, which 
will eliminate many of the present defects and demand a higher 
standard generally, whilst the building owners are themselves 
realising the advantages of modern constructional methods. 
Town planning improvements are being curried out wherever 
possible in Hong Kong whilst the development of Kowloon is 
proceeding according to a definite lay-out. 


Chapter VI. 


Propvucrion. 


Hong Kong is the port for South China, and the grevter part 
of the lurge volume of goods that pass through it is in transit 
either to or from South China and other parts of the world, in- 
cluding North and Middle China. The Colony itself produces 
comparatively little, though the shipbuilding, cement, sugar re- 
fining and cotton knitting industries are not unimportant. 
Neither agriculture nor mining are carried on to any great extent, 
though the former ig practised throughout the New Territoriea. 
Rice and vegetables are grown, and there is considerable poultry 
farming, but in insutlicient quantities to supply the needs of 
the urban populations of Victoria and Kowloon. The cultivation 
is in the hands of the Chinese villagers. Sea fishing is an im- 
portant industry, but here again local supplies have to be 
augmented by importation from outside. 


2. Reports on the principal industries for the year 1932 are 
given below :— 


Refined Sugar.—The enormously increased duty on sugar 
imported into China (which now amounts to 130 per cent of the 
c.i.f. value) has imposed such a heavy financial burden on dealers 
that their operations have been greatly curtailed. Business dur- 
ing 1932 was on a hand to mouth basis, but even so sugar dealers 
at the end of the year were facing with some trepidation the 
January, 1933, Chinese New Year Settlement which was very 
difficult for them in view of heavy credits extended to clients in 
the interior of South China. Business with Manchuria has prac- 
tically ceased, Japanese refined sugars having practically mono- 
polised that market, 


Cement.—There was a large demand for cement throughout 
the year, the market being flooded by the Japanese product which 
was sold at prices against which it was dithcult for other cement 
manufacturers to compete. 


Rope.—A restricted demand and keen competition were the 
special features met wtih in this industry during 1932. 
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Preserved Ginger.—World economic depression adversely 
affected business during 1932 in spite of considerably lower prices. 
The total value of exports from Hong Kong in 1932 amounted to 
$1,400,000 as compared with $2,400,000 in 1981. 


Knitted Goods.—The turnover in locally manufactured 
knitted goods (hosiery and singlets) was considerably less than in 
1932 owing to unfavourable exchange considerations which were 
the exact reverse of those obtaining in 1931 when local factories 
were able to export at very low prices owing to their raw materials 
having been bought at less than replacing cost at the time of 
export. The total value of exports of singlets in 1932 amounted 
to $5,700,000 and that of hosiery, $1,700,000. 


Flashlight Torches and Batteries—The manufactures of 
local factories are still in good demand, particularly from India, 
Java and other countries with large native populations. The 
approximate total value of exports in 1932 amounted to 
$1,200,000 (batteries) and $1,000,000 (torches). 


Rubber Shoes.—Locally manufactured rubber shoes are be- 
ing exported in growing quantities. The rubber is imported from 
the Straits Settlements and the canvas from America and the 
United Kingdom. Low labour costs here enable local manufac- 
turers to compete successfully with shoes of Japanese and Straits 
Settlements manufacture. The total value of exports in 1982 
amounted to over $2,000,000. 


Shipbuilding.—Four ocean-going vessels and twenty-six 
smaller craft were built in local dockyards during 1932. 


Chapter VII. 


CoMMERCE, 


Although it cannot be claimed that the general economic 
situation of the Colony of Hong Kong during the year 1932 
showed any visible improvement as compared with the previous 
Year, statistics of the Import and Export trade reveal that the 
situation was not un unsatisfactory one, taking into consideration 
the heavy contraction in international trade, and, in particular, 
the Chinese boycott of Japanese products which seriously affected 
the trade statistics of the Colony. 


2. The declared value of Imports of merchandise in 1932 
amounted to $624.0 millions (£41.0 millions), as compared with 
$737.7 millions (£38.5 millions) in 1931, while Exports were 
valued at $471.9 millions (£31.0 millions) as compared with 
$541.9 millions (£28.9 millions) in 1981. 
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3. Calculating in terms of Hong Kong curreney, Imports 
declined by 15.4%, and Exports by 12.9%: but sterling values 
showed increases of 6.5% and 7.3% respectively, on account of 
the appreciation in the value of exchange on other than gold 
standard countries. 


4. In regard to the quantum of trade, it is estimated that 
there was a decline of from 7 to 10%. 


5. Great Britain still further increased its share of the 
Import trade, accounting for 9.4% in 1930, 10.6% in 1931 and 
12.3% in 1932, while the Japanese share fell successively from 
12.8%, 9.3% to 3.4%. China, French Indo-China, Siam, India 
and Australia also increased their proportions, 


6. Both imports and exports of Piece Goods and Textiles 
declined in 19382 as compared with 1931, total imports being 
valued at $107.3 millions as compared with $131.7 millions, and 
exports at $66.9 millions ay compared with $75.8 millions. 


7. The United Kingdom’s share of the import trade in piece 
goods and textiles increased from 82.6% to 88.6%, while the 
Japanese share receded from 19.1% to 7.0%. 


8. Imports of Building Materials fell from $15.3 millions to 
$12.9 millions; Chemicals and Drugs from $8.3 to $6.6; Chinese 
Medicines from $28.9 to $19.2; Dveing and Tanning Materials 
from $8.9 to $6.0; Foodstuffs from $241.4 to $211.8; Hardware 
from $5.5 to $5.2; Liquors from $4.6 to $3.7; Machinery and 
Engines from $9.2 to $6.1; Manures from $13.4 to $11.0; Metals 
from $44.6 to $38.5; Nuts and Seeds from $8.9 to $7.0; Oils and 
Fats from $54.8 to $52.2: Paints from $2.7 to $2.5; Paper and 
Paperware from $16.2 to $15.7; Tobacco from $12.9 to $9.5: 
Wearing Appearel from $6.3 to $4.4: Sundries from $90.3 to 
$71.5. | Fucls, Railway Materials and Vehicles showed verv 
slight increases. 


9. Values of Exports showed a decline in each group. 
Building Materials fell from $9.6 millions in 1931 to $8.7 millions 
in 1982; Chemicals and Drugs from $4.6 to $4.1; Chinese Medi- 
cines from $16.5 to $13.6; Dyeing and Tanning Materials from 
$6.5 to $5.0; Foodstuffs from $201.2 to $185.2: Fuels from 
$3.0 to $2.5; Hardware from $3.0 to $2.8: Liquors from $1.5 
to $1.0; Machinery and Engines from $2.2 to $1.6; Manures 
from $16.3 to $11.0: Metals from $34.6 to $30.2: Minerals and 
Ores from $2.0 to $0.9; Nuts and Seeds from $6.2 ta $5.6: Oils 
and Fats from $48.4 to $37.1; Paints from $2.6 to $2.1: Paper 
and Panerware from $11.4 to $10.8; Picee Goods and Textiles 
from $75.8 to $66.9: Railway Materials from $0.44 to $0.43: 
Tobacco from $10.1 to $7.9: Vehicles from $2.2 to $1.5; Wearing 
Apprrel from $13.7 to $12.8; and Sundries from $74.8 to $60.2 
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10. The average rate of exchange for the year was 18. 33d. 


as against ls. 03d. in 1931. 


Imports (in £’s & $’s millions). 


Ist Quarter £ 14.7 19.3 16.3 


2nd Quarter £15.2 17.1 14.5 


3rd Quarter £143 19.2 


4th Quarter £178 16.5 











1st Quarter £13.9 18.3 15.2 


2nd Quarter £163 15.2 14.1 


8rd Quarter £140 146 * 


4th Quarter £17.2 15.5 








1923. 1924. 1925. 1930. 1931. 1932 

9.0 11.9 

$130.7 165.4 189.7. 186.9 170.7 

92 87 102 

$131.5 144.0 128.9 131.3 180.1 164.7 

* 101 90 98 

$127.1 161.7 * 156.8 182.8 142.4 

108 118 96 

$155.8 186.6 * 167.4 188.4 146.2 

Total £620 72.1 3808 29.6 388.5 41.0 

$544.6 607.7 268.6 455.5 7837.7 624.0 
Exports (in £’s & $’s millions), 

1923. 1994. 1925. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

* 68 2&8 

$128.5 156.8 180.3 140.1 127.0 

74 64 7.1 

$140.9 128.0 125.8 105.9 182.5 115.3 

738 65 7.2 

$124.4 122.9 * 113.7 180.6 110.0 

&5 92 7.9 

$150.1 128.3 187.2 138.7 119.6 

Total £614 686 29.3 232 28.9 31.0 

$538.9 536.0 255.6" 541.9 471.9 


356.8 








*No statistics available from July 1925 to March 1930. 


Note :—Average rate of exchange 1923=28. 34d; 
1924=28. 44d; 
1925 =28. 34d; 
1930=1s. 34d; 
1981 =18. 03d; 
1932=18. 33d. 
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TREASURE MovEMENTS. 


A considerable increase was shown in 1932, mainly on 
account of heavy transfers of Silver Subsidiary Coin from 
Canton to Shanghai. 
















































IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 

1931 1932 1981 1932 

$ $ $ $ 
Bank Notes 1,047,045 673,264 3,192,004 1,797,085 
Copper cents 56,037 6,370 2,708,417 45,303 
Gold Bars - 6,842,100 19,508,290 50,656,676 63,715,586 
Gold Coins 270,400 80,000 8,280,762 5,787,931 
Gold Leaf 672,914 85,333 1,293,506 277,028 
Silver Bar 37,710,863  34.365.025 40,155,252 =: 14,883,015 
H.K. Silver Dollar ....... 1,099.341 2,564,512 10,000 40,000 
Chinese Silver .13,937,264 3,256,166 10,461,979 11,709,712 
Gther Silver Dollar 154,220 x 260,460 138,657 
Silver Sub. Coins ... 4.266.956 24,735,443 4,754,824 41,618,911 
Lotal, cxscetd 66,057,149 85,272,403 121,773,880 140,013,831 

Imports AND Exporrs 1931 aNp 1932 
(excluding treasure) 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS, 
u31 1932 1931 1932 

$ 3 $ $ 

United Kingdom ....... ...... 3,462,248 
British == Dominio and 

Possessions 57 A02 155 662 42,607,973 
China ....... 200,421,159 295,001.702 | 279,818,247 
All other countries . 401.666,167 184,137,981] 145,970,638 
Total British Empire 135,653,333 | 133,658,038) 62,910,155} 46,070,221 


Total Foreign 


Grand Total 








490,389,562 





737,740,659 


624,047,606 





479,139,683 


542,049,838, 





425,789,485 


416!,859,706 





* Not fully recorded, 
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Wauotrsatg Prices CHANGEs. 


Wholesale prices in Hong Kong during the year 1932 
showed a decrease of 10.4% as compared with 1931, and 
increase of 14.6% as compared with 1924, 22.4% as compared 
with the base period of 1922, and 91.2% as compared with 
1913. 


There were decreases in each of the four groups in 1932 
as compared with 1931: Foodstuffs declining by 12.3%, 
Textiles by 17.8%, Metals and Minerals by 9.1% and 
Miscellaneous Items by 12.5%. 


The following table shows the course of price changes 
since 1913 :— 

Ist 2nd Srd_fth 

1918. 1922. 1925. 1981. 1982. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. 


Foodstuffs ....... 73.6 100.0 106.1 144.3 126.5 129.6 130.1 124.9 121.4 
Textiles .......... 55.1 100.0 112.5 135.8 125.2 135.6 128.5 118.8 117.8 
Metals ........... 682 1000 102.3 140.9 128.1 137.0 138.2 121.8 115.4 


Miscellaneous ... 64.2 100.0 106.3 125.4 109.7 125.7 109.9 103.2 100.2 





Average of all 
Articles...... 64.0 100.0 106.8 136.6 122.4 132.0 1267 117.2 113.7 








Chapter VIII. 


WaGes AND THE Cost oF Livinc. 


A great proportion of the workers in Hong Kong are paid 
on a piece work basis and in some trades are engaged and paid 
on curiously complicated systems involving payment of a bonus 
or a share in the yearly profits. 


2. Trade was again dull for the greater part of the year 
and wages have, sc far as can be ascertained, tended down- 
wards. The building trade however, was still very busy, for 
though the peak of the land boom had been passed early in 
the year the resultant effect on building had not become 
apparent by the end of the year. The price of the cheaper 
grades of rice which is the staple food of the lowest paid 
workers, has not increased and remains at an average of five to 
eight cents per lb. The price of fire-wood which is also an 
important item to the poorer classes remuiny the same. There 
bas been no apparent movement in house rents. 


3. The European resident, unlike the local labourer, 
purchases many articles of necessity which are imported from 
countries with sterling or gold currencies. He is therefore 
affected by variations in the exchange value of these currencies 
a» expressed in terms of the silver dollar. During the yeur 
under review these variations were not sufficiently great to 
affect noticeably the prices of imported articles. 
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Averacr Rates oF Wacrs ror Lapour. 
Building Trade :— 









Carpenters ... $1.15 per day. 
Bricklayers . 110, 4, 
Painters ..... T10. 403. 
Plasterers 1.10 ,, ,, 
Scaffolders 1.70. 4-4) 
Labourers (male) .. 0.80 4, 4, 
ao (female) 0.50 ,, 4, 


Working hours, nine per day. Time and a half paid for over- 
time. Free temporary quarters provided on the building site 
und communal messing at cheap rates, 


Shipbuilding and Engineering :— 


Electricians ..... .. $1.45 to $1.80 per day. 
Coppersmiths 1.20 to 1.80 ,, ,, 
Fitters ......... 0.80 to 1.80 ,, ,, 
Sawmillers 1.00 to 1.40 ,, ,, 
Boilermakers 1.00 to 1.50 ,, ,, 
Sailmakers 1.00 to 1.50 ,, ,, 
Blacksmiths 0.80 to 1.20 ,, ,, 
Turners ..... 1.00 to 140 ,, ,, 
Patternmakers 1.00 to 1.40 ,, ,, 
Labourers: 0.50 to 0.80 ,, ,, 





Over-time—time and a half. Night work—double time. 


Transport Workers :— 


Tram drivers ..... . $36 to $45 per month. 
» conductors 30 to 39 = ,, aS 
Bus drivers ....... 50 per month. 





» conductors 20 to 25 per month. 





Working hours, nine per day. Free uniform. Bonus at end 
of year. 


Railway Workers (Government) :— 
Engine drivers ... 
Firemen 
Guards 





to $1,000 per annum. 
330 to 480, 
i 600 to 1,000 ,, 
Signalmen .. 600 to 1,000 ,, fe 
Station: Masters . .1,100 to 1,800 ,, ve 
Booking Clerks ..... 600 to 1,000 ,, rs 
Telephone operators .... ... 480 to 1,000 ,, 55 









Female Workers in Factories :— 
Cigarette making .. 
Knitting factories 
Perfumery ..... 
Confectionery 


... $0.40 to $0.80 per day. 
0.20 to 0.55 ,, ,, 
0.20 to 0.50 ,, » 
U.20 to 0.60 ,, 4, 






Working hours from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. One hour off at mid- 
day. Over-time from 6 p.m, to 9 p.m. at day rates. 


Domestic Servants :— 
Employed by Chinese 
Employed by Europeans 
Gardeners _..... Ganbsee sania’ 





... $7.00 to $20.00 per month. 
15.00 te 40.00 ,, ,, 
. 15.00 to 30.00 |}, 


With free lodging, and with Chinese employers, generally 
free board. 


Nortg :—The rates of pay of Government employees are much the same 
as those of a similar category in private employ. 





Aversace Retain Prices or Foopsturrs. ETc. 








1981. 1932. 
Rice (3rd. grade) .............. 8.6 cents per cattie. 8.4 cents per cattie. 
Fresh fishy AOD ee H's 5} 7; 31.5 |. mH Si 
Salt fish . 2 aint Poni” cee 36 5 ow 
Beef R402.” hos, Whe Adee SAB) Ee; 
Pork . 3 mo on 55 os 
Ou Be AZ os 
Firewood 10 » for 7 catties. 10 », for 8 catties. 





Chapter IX. 


Epucation AND WELFARE INstITUTIONS. 





GOVERNMENT ScHOOLS. 


These are either schools where the medium of instruction 
is English or mostly English or schools where the medium of 
instruction is Chinese. The former, sixteen in number, are 
known as ‘‘English’’ schools, the latter of which there are three 
as ‘Vernacular’ schools. 


2. Of the four English schools, classed as ‘‘secondary’’ schools 
in the Table below, two are Anglo-Chinese schools for boys and 
one for girls. These three schools have primary departments. 
The fourth school, the Central British School which is a mixed 
school, has no primary department. Of the eleven English 
schools, classed us ‘‘primary’’ schools in the Table below, three 
are mixed schools preparing for the Central British School. In 
this group are also four ‘‘District’’ schools, including one for 
Indian boys and four ‘‘Lower Grade’’ schools, three of which are 
in rural districts. In those English schools which are attended 
by Chinese the study of English and of Chinese is carried 
on side by side; the pari passu system requiring that promotion 
shall depend an proficiency in both languages. 


3. Of the three Government Vernacular schools one has 9 
seven vears’ course and includes a Normal department. There is 
also a Normal school for women teachers and a Normal school on 
the mainland which aims at providing Vernacular teachers for 
tural schools. 
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4. The Technical Institute, classed in the Table below as 
“‘vocational’’, is attended by persons desirous of receiving instruc- 
tion for the most part germane to their daytime occupations. 


Grant IN AID AND SUBSIDIZED ScHOOLs. ” 
5. There are thirteen Grant-in-Aid English Schools, and four 
Grant-in-Aid Vernacular Schools. Of the former, seven are 
schools for boys and six are for girls, 


6. One English school for girls has a primary department 
only. The remaining schools classed in the table below ss 
“‘secondary’’ schools have primary departments as well as the 
upper classes. 


7. Munsang College, Kowloon City, received a grant of 
$6,000. - 


8. The Vernacular Grant-in-Aid Schools are schools for girls 
and are classed in the Table as ‘‘secondary’’ schools. 


9. The 295 subsidized schools are all Vernacular schools. 


UnaipEp ScHooLs. 
10. In 1982 there were 614 unaided Vernacular schools with 
31,978 children and 116 unaided English schools with 6,687 
children. 


Table showing number of schools and scholars for the year 
1932. 








GOVERNMENT | GRANT NSAID 























: UNAIDED 
| Scuoors =, “SPU BeeeD SCHOOLS 
CLASS OF ! 7 
s TIONS peas 
INSTITETIO No. of On | Xe of On | No. of a 
Tnstitu- | poy | Institu- Roll | Tnstitu- Roll 
tions tions | tions 
\ 
ENGUISH :— ! 
Secondary, 2,38 13¢ | 5,861 | 10 | 160 
Primary,... VW J 1,759, 1, 210 106 | 5,C27 
Vocational, 1 632 deal oF a 


1 aN | : ' 



































6,071 \ 116 6,687 
| 
VisRNACULAR :~- : 
Secondary, 1 25 ie ene 
Vrimaty x 614 '81,978 
2 2u Hi ig 
_ cal Gos 
Total,....ceseseeeees 3 45 Gla 131,978 
Total No. of Institutions 1,063 
Total On Roll .............. 71,223 


*This includes Ying Wa College whose primary department receives 
a Grant-in-Aid. 
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Tae UNIVERSITY. 


11. The University of Hong Kong was incorporated under a 
local University Ordinance, 1911, and opened in 1912. It is a 
residential University and open to students of both sexes. 


12. The University hostels are three in number—Lugard 
Hall, Eliot Hall and May Hall. ‘There are also three recognized 
hostels for men, St. John’s Hall, Morrison Hall and Ricci Hall. 
No university hostel ct present exists for women students. 


13. The late Sir Hormusjce Mody bore the entire expense of 
the erection of the main building. Additions have been made 
through the liberality of benefactors of varied nationality and 
domicle. The latest additions to the buildings are a School “f 
Chinese Studies, the cost of which was borne by Mr. Tang Chi 
Ngong a local Chinese merchant and banker, and a Chinese 
Library named after the late Mr. Fung Ping Shan who provided 
a sum of $100,000 for the building. 


14. The income of the University for 1932 amounted to about 
$1,080,180.60 of which about $494,000 was derived from endow- 
ments and $375,000 from Government. Messrs. John Swire & 
Sons Ltd. gave £40,000 to the original endowment fund and sub- 
sequently $100,000 for engineering equipment. The Rockefeller 
Institute has endowed the University with three chairs in surgery, 
medicine and obstetrics, the endowment being in each case 
$250,000. The annual expenditure in 1982 amounted to about 
$916,500. 


15. The University includes the three faculties of Medicine, 
Engineering and Arts. Admission to all faculties is conditiona: 
upon passing the matriculation examination of the University 
or some examination recognized as equivalent thereto. 


16. The Faculty of Medicine provides a six year course of 
study in the usual pre-medical and medical sciences, leading to 
the degree of M.B. and B.S. The degrees of M.D. and M.S. 
are awarded on examinations but are subject to the proviso that 
every candidate for the degrees shall produce evidence of special 
post-graduate experience in the subject which he presents. The 
degrees above mentioned are recognized by the General Medical 
Council for registration in Great Britain. 


17. The Faculty of Engineering provides a four years course 
in practical and theoretical engineering, leading to the degree of 
B.Sc., (Eng.). Fourth year students specialize in civil, 
mechanical or electrical engineering. The degree for post- 
graduate work is that of M.Sc., (Eng.). 


18. The Faculty of Arts includes departments of pure arts 
and science, social science, commerce, a department of Chinese 
studies and a department for training teachers. The course is in 
all cases one of four years and lends to the degree of B.A 
The degree for post-graduate work is that of M.A. 
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19. With a view to securing the maintenance of the desired 
standard—which is in all three faculties that of a British Univer- 
sity degree—external ecxeminers are, in all faculties, associated 
with the internal examiners in all annual final examinations. In 
the Faculty of Engineering, but not in other faculties, degrees 
with honours are granted, the standard being assessed by special 
examiners chosen from amongst the external examiners in the 
University of London. 


20. The degree of LL.D. is granted honoris causa. 


CHaRITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
21. The following are the best known Charitable listitutions. 


French Convent Orphanage. 

Italian Convent Orphanage. 

Maryknoll Convent, Kowloon. 

St. Louis Industrial School. 

Po Leung Kuk—Chinese. 

Victoria Home and Orphanage. 

Society of Precious Blood Hospital. 
Home for Aged Poor, Kowloon. 

La Calvaire Home for Aged Poor, Happy Valley. 
Fyre Refuge. 

Salvation Army Home. 

Industrial Home for the Blind, Pokfulam. 


RECREATION AND ART. 


22. Most of the schools contrive to hold Annual Sports either 
on their own grounds or on grounds generously lent by local 
Cricket and Football Clubs. Some schools are granted free use 
of Government Bathing Beaches for four afternoons a week dur- 
ing the Bathing Season. Lawn Tennis, Football, Swimming, 
Volley Ball and Basket Ball continue to increase in popularity. 
Cricket is played at a few schools. Physical training is given by 
qualified instructors. Art is taught in the Government British 
Schools by Trained Art Mistresses. 


Chapter X. 


COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT. 


The external communications of Hong Kong are excellent 
both by sea and by telegraph, cable and radio. As regards the 
former, the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Blue Funnel Line, the Messageries 
Maritimes, and several other British and foreign companies 
maintain regular passenger and freight services between Hong 
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Kong and Europe. The trans-Pacific communications are well 
served by the Canadian Pacific Steamships Ltd., the Dollar 
Line, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and other steamship lines. To 
Australia three steamship companies, the Kustern and Australian, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and Australian and Oriental maintain 
tecular passenger and freight services. In addition there are 
direct. sailings to Africa, South America, and to New York. 
There is tree quent and regular communication between Hong 
Kong and other Far astern ports in India, Java, Straits 
Settlements, Formosa, Indo-China, Japan and the China coast. 
Local steamship communication is by river steamer from Hong 
Kong to Canton and the West River ports with several sailings 
daily. In addition there is a vast traffic between Hong Kong 
and the adjacent provinces of China by junk and sampan. 











2. The total shipping entering and clearing Ports in’ the 
Colony during the year 1932 amounted to 104,115 vessels of 
45,824,906 tons which, compared with the figures of 1931 shows 
a decrease of 3,147 vessels and a decrease of 325,115 tons. Of the 
above 52,359 vessels of 41,794,005 tons were engaged in Foreign 
Trade as compared with 51,801 vessels of 41,933,748 tons in 19381. 
There was an increase in British Ocean-going shipping of 180 
vessels and an increase of 660,846 tons. Foreign Oce:n-going 
vessels show a decrease of 539 vessels and a decrease of 837,918 
tons. British River Steamers showed an increase of 95 vessels 
and an increase of 41,474 tons. Foreign River Steamers showed 
a decrease of 199 vessels and a decrease of 11,035 tons. In 
steamships not exceeding 60 tons employed in Foreign Trade 
there was an increase of 88 vessels with a decrease in tonnage of 
6,609 tons. Junks in Foreign trade showed an increase of 938 
vessels and an increase of 13,499 tons. In Local Trade (i.e. 
between places within the waters of the Colony) there was an 
inerease in steam launches of 710 vessels and an increase in 
tonnage of 22,399. Junks in Loeal Trade show a decrease of 
4,415 vessels and a decrease of 207,771 tons. 








3. The Eastern Extension Telegraph Company (British) by 
means of three cables to Singapore, one direct and one cach via 
Labuan and Cape St. James respectively, provides good 
connections with Enrope via India, with Australasia, and with 
the other British Colonies and possessions. By their cable to 
Manila connection is made with the direct American cable, 
thence to San Francisco. Two cables to Shanghai, belonging 
respectively to the Fastern Extension and to the Great Northern 
(Danish) Companies, via Foochow and Amov respectively, give 
a good connection with Shanghai, North China, Japan and 
Russia; the system of the Great Northern Telegraph Company 
gives a good service to Europe via Asiatic Russia. 





4. The Government operates a commercial radio service with 
direct communication with Chinese stations, Siam, Indo-China, 
Formosa and the Dutch Fast Indies. Indirect communication 
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between Hong Kong and America is maintained via Manila and 
between Hong Kong and Europe via Manila or Dutch East 
Indies. 


5. The revenue collected by the Radio Office during the year 
from radio telegrams amounted to $680,032.58, an increase of 
$1,004.07 on the amount collected in 1931. Advices of vessels 
signalled at the Lighthouses yielded $1,259.40. The total 
Revenue from the telegraph service amounted to $681,291.98. 
Ship Station Licences vielded $1,750.00, Amateur Transmission 
Station Licences $204.50, Broadcast Receiving Licences 
$20,679.50, Dealers’ Licences $2.239.00 and Examination Fee 
for Operators’ Certificates of Proficiency $66.00. 





6. The number of paid radio-telegrams forwarded during the 
year was 194,782 consisting of 1,607,233 words against 214,274 
consisting of 1,694,362 words in 1931, and 179,382 were received, 
consisting of 1,658,046 words against 184,183 consisting of 
1,690,206 words. 


7. In addition to the paid traffie figures given above the 
wireless Service is responsible for the reception of time signals 
daily from Bordeaux, Rughy, Malabar and Nauen, for the trans- 
mission of time signals to ships in the China Sea, the reception 
of press messages amounting to 865 messages or 198,526 words 
from Rugby, the collection and distribution of meteorogical 
traffic, 6.583 messages 216.787 words having been forwarded, 
and 17,083 messages 293,502 words having heen received, the 
reception and dissemination of distress, piracy and navigation 
messages, the transmission and reception of Government mess- 
ages, ete. 


8. A telephone service between Hong Kong and Canton, a 
distance of 110 miles is in operation. 


9. Mails.—The number of mail receptacles of Hong Kong 
origin despatched during the year was 47,615 as compared with 
48,748 in 1931—a decrease of 1,133; the number received was 
51,324 as compared with 52.568—a decrease of 1,244. 


10. Recentacles in transit, including those to and from 
British and Foreign Men-of-War, numbered 183,822 as against 
210,217 in 1931—a decrease of 26,395. 


11. Registered Articles and Parcels.—The number of regis- 
tered articles handled amounted to 748.676 as compared with 
806,733 in 1931—a decrease of 58,057. 


12. The figures for insured letters were 18,595 and 19,522 
respectively—an increase of 927. 


13. Parcels, ordinary and insured, which were dealt with 
reached a total of 228,253 as against 382,170 in 1981—-a decrease 
of 153,917. 
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14. The year 1932 proved a most successful one for the Rail- 
way. Both gross and net receipts were by far the highest in 
its history. 


15. Conditions in South China were such that no untoward 
events affected through traftie between Kowloon and Canton, 
and with the exception of a few days suspension on account of 
small washouts on the Chinese Section, the through train services 
were maintained satisfactorily throughout the year. 


16. The through journey of the Kowloon Canton expresses, 
of which there are two each way daily, was reduced to 3 hours 
and 8 minutes as from the Ist of November, 1932, and notwith- 
standing the raising of certain of the through fares there was a 
noticeable increase in through passenger traffic. 


17. The three new express locomotives, obtained in 1980 on 
behalf of the Chinese Section, are still in possession of the British 
Section, but the Chinese Section made 6 monthly cash instal- 
ments of $10,GU0 each in respect of them during the year. 
Haulage Charges continued to be paid by the Chinese Section. 


18. The total steam train mileage run amounted to 315,046. 
This includes trains run over the Chinese Section to and from 
Canton. The Motor Coach mileage was 19,502 miles. 2,182,634 
passengers were carried during the year. 


19 The General Railway Revenue showed a marked increase 
and amounted to $1,295,789.20 as against $1,095,098.77 for the 
previous year. General Revenue exceeded Operating Expenses 
by the very satisfuctery sum = of $333,412.15 as against 
$150,094.76 for 1931. 


20. There are 311 miles of roads in the Colony, 161 miles 
on the Island of Hong Kong and 150 miles in Kowloon and the 
New Territories. Of the total mileage 227 miles are constructed 
in water bound macadain dressed with asphalt, 12 miles in sheet 
asphalt on a cement concrete foundation, 13 miles of tar maca- 
dam, 17 miles of concrete, 38 miles of granite setts and wooden 
blocks on a cement concrete foundation and 39 miles of gravel. 


21. The public travelling over the Colony’s roads increases 
yearly with a corresponding growth in the number of motor buses, 
of which there are 56 operating on the island of Hong Kong, and 
118 on the mainland. ‘These ure gradually replacing the rickshas, 
the number of which decreases year by year. 


22. The Hong Kong Tramway Company has a fleet of nearly 
$Y double deck tram cars running along the sea front of Victoria 
from Kennedy Town to Shaukiwan. 


a gee 
23. Communication between the island and the mainland is 
maintained by a number of ferry services; the most important of 
which are the Star Ferry between Kowloon Point and a pier near 
the General Post Office, and the Hong Kong and Yaumati Ferry 
Company between Yaumati and a pier also centrally situated on 
the sea front of the island. The number of passengers carricd by 
these two ferry companies in 1982 is estimated at 39,640,709. 











Chapter XI. 


BankineG, Currency, Wericuts & MrAstres. 

The Colony is well served by banking institutions. There 
are sixteen principal banks doing business in the Colony who 
ure members of the Clearing House, and in addition several 
Chinese banky and numerous native Hongs doing some portion 
cf banking business. There are no banks which devote them- 
selves specially to agricultural and co-operative banking. The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation also conducts the 
business of the Hong Kong Savings Bank on us saving bank 
principles. 





2. The Currency of the Colony 1s bused on silver and is 
governed by the Order in Council of 2nd February, 1895. The 
dollar, which is normally in circulation and which is legal tender 
to any amount, is the British Dollar of 900 millesimal finess 
and weight 26.957 grammes (416.00 grains). Silver subsidiary 
coins of the value of 5, 10, 20 and 5v cents and one cent pieces 
in bronze ure also legal tender up to the value of two dollurs 
for silver and one dollar for bronze. Bank notes issued by The 
Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank, The Chartered Bank and The 
Mereantile Bank are also in circulation, the estimated amount 
issued at the end of 1932 being $153,611,605, 

3. The weights and measures in use in the Colony are 
defined in the Schedule to Ordinance No. 2 of 1885. They 
consist of the standards in use in the United Kingdom = and of 
the following Chinese Weights and Measures :— 














1 fan (candareen) = 0.0133 ounces avoirdupois 
1 tsin (mace) =0.1383 ounces avoirdupuis 

1 leung (trel)=1.33 ounces avoirdupois 

1 kan (catty) = 1.33 pounds avoirdupois 

1 tam (picul) = 133.33 pounds avoirdupois 


and 


1 chek (foot)=14§ English inches divided into 10. tsun 
(mehes) and each tsun into 10 fan or tenths 
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Chapter XII. 





Pusric Works. 
During the year under review the operations of the Public 
Works Department were carried out under a Head Office Staff 
by eleven sub-departments. The European Staff comprised 


155 officers and the Asiatic Staff 557. 





2. Buildings.—The following works were completed during 
the year:—A new No. 2 Police Station; Market at Sai Ying 
Pun; Chair Coolie Shelter at) Barker Road; Temporary Fire 
Station at Wanchai; Hut for Police at Bay View Police Station, 
Garage tor the Prison Departinent in Arbuthnot Road; Altera- 
tions at the Government Civil Hospital to provide office accom- 
modation and an Isolation Ward; Blanket Store at the Central 
Police Station; Female Prison at Iai Chi Kok; Pestal Kiosk 
at Kowloon City; Market at Praya East Reclamation; Latrine 
at Possession Point; and Motor Cycle Garages at Sheung Shur. 
In addition the following works were under construction during 
the year :—Crematorium at Kai Lung Wan Cemetery; Extension 
of the offices of the Public Works Department; Additions 10 
Kowloon Hospital comprising a new Ward Block; Block ot 
Quarters tor Nurses and a Liouse tor a second Kurupean Medical 
Vince; Venereal Diseases Clinie ut Kowloon; New Cattle 
Lairage ut Ma Luu Kok Cattle Depot; Wireless Broadeusting 
Station at Kowloon and a Medical Weltare Centre in the New 
‘Lermtonmes. In addition to general maintenance numerous 
uunor alterations and wnprovements to Government Buildings 
were also executed during the year, 














3. Communications.—The following works were completed : 
—6" cement concrete foundation with sund-carpeting at Des 
Voeux Word Central trom Centre Street to Western Street; 6” 
cement corerete foundation for granite setts at Connaught Road, 
west of Centre Street; Surfacing of Peak Road with non-skid 
cement surfacing; 4” tar macadum on Island Road eastward 
ot Stanley Gap; Chatham Road extension; Widening Sai Kung 
Road north of Aerodrome; portions of Nathan Roud, Prince 
Edward Road and Lai Chi Kok Road were reconditioned and 
strengthened with 7” re-inforeed cement concrete surlacing: 
bottuming and surfacing laid on Chatham Road from junction 
with Gascoigne Koad to Cooke Street; filliug in area north ot 
San Chang Street; surfacing Lin Ma Hang--Sha ‘Tau Kok 
Koad; improving and strengthening main roads chictly between 
Castle Peak and Ping Shan; diversion of Taipo Road near 
54 milestone; surfacing and tarpainting road to ‘Lexaco™ 
installation at ‘Tsun Wan; reconditioning Sha ‘au Kok Road 
vetween Banting and Kwanti Race Course. The following works 
were under construction :—Ist) Seetion of New 75’ Road 
between Causeway Bay und Ming Yuen; Retuse Dumps at 
cheung Sha Wan and Sung Wong Toi; Children’s Playground, 
Cox's Road; the Strengthening and improvement ‘of road 
surfaces in the New Territories was continued, an additional 4” 
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of macadam being laid and tarpainted between the 114 and 122 
milestone—Castle Peak Road, and at Mei Po. Approximately 
1] miles of tarpainting was carried out in addition to new 
work, to ¢ previously strengthened portions. Approxi- 
mately 3H of road surfaces in the Colony were satis- 
factorily maintained. Work on the Wong Ma Kow Road was 
suspended owing to resiting the New Gaol, 








4. Drainage.—New sewers and storm water drains were 
constructed in Hong Kong to a length of 3,034 feet. Tmprove- 
ments were effected to the main sewer in’ Aberdeen Valley. 
Short lengths of channelling were done in’ various districts. 
New sewers and storm water drains were also constructed in 
Kowloon to a length of 10471 feet, and open nullahs were 
deeked- ower toa It neth of 864 feet and in New Kowloon, the 
leneth of new und storm = =owater drains) which were 
constructed Nullthk walling was built to a 
length of 7 ulling to a length of 87-4 fect. 
Various minor cle were carried out in the New Territories. 
In connection with the anti-malurial campaign work was begun 
: Mount) Parker, Stanley, Sookunpoo and TLyecmun, and 
streams were trained to lengths of 1,250 fect as chame ‘Is, 1,577 
feet as culverts, and 200 feet as walled nullah. 






















5 Water Works.—-In Hong Kong the following lengths of 
new mains were laid to improve the distribution svstem :—1,706 
feet. af 12”. 906 feet: of 8”, 972 feet of 7”, 2,070 feet of 6”, 
and 2.181 feet. of smaller siz 4,207 feet of subsidiary mais 
of 1¥’—8” diameter were laid in back lanes. During the water 
shortage 17,700 feet of temporary wrought iron piping were 
laid and 335 temporary street fountains were fixed in congested 
areas in the city. The first section of the Aberdeen West 
Catchwater was completed and the second section survey 
commenced. The partial demolition and reconstruction of the 
Aberdeen) Lower Dam was completed and a considerable 
quantity of silt removed from the Reservoir basin. The 
reconstruction of the Main Outfall Nullah and existing Road 
Bridge at the Paper Mills, Aberdeen, was commenced. The 
Access Roud te the Aberdeen Lower Dam was completed 
except for surfacing. In Kowloon and New Kowloon the 
following lengths of new mains were laid to improve dis- 
tribution :—1,020 feet of 18”, 1,805 feet of 15”, 1,120 feet of 
12” 115 feet of 10”, 1,200 feet of 8”, 6,020 feet of 6”, and 
2,305 feet of smaller sizes. 17,439 feet of subsidiary ma‘ns of 
small diameter were laid in back lanes. 10,521 feet of 
temporary wrouglit iron piping were laid and 155 temporary 
strect fountains were fixed during the water shortage. 4,750 
feet of 6” main were laid from Sam ‘Tack Road to the new 
ilangar at the Aerodrome. ‘I'he construction of a new concrete 
service. reservoir on Yaumati Hill was commenced. In_ the 
New Territories 4,700 feet of 4” piping were laid at Fanling 
as part of the scheme to improve this supply. A new concrete 
service reservoir of 110,000 gallons capacity was constructed 
at ‘Taipo, 
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6. Universal meterage was adopted and 5,187 meters were 
fixed in the Colony during the year. Of this total 2.286 were 
installed in the Rider Main Areas leaving about 3,268 to be 
fixed in these areas in 1938, 





7. Further borings were taken at the site of the Gorge 
Dam and the results forwarded to Messrs, Sir Alexander 
Binnie, Son and Deacon, the Consulting Engineers who 
commenced preparatory work in connection with the construc. 
tion of this Dam. The Access Road to the site of the Dam 
was commenced. The 2nd Section of Rapid Gravity Filters 
at Shek Tai Pui was completed and brought into use. 


8. The Hong Kong Public Gardens Service Reservoir 
together with 1.460 feet of 24” supply main and 1,268 feet of 
18” distribution main were nearly completed. 


9. Reclamations.—At Tsat Tze Mui a further eight: acres 
was reelaimed making a total of approximately ten acres, 
The reclamation at Cheung Sha Wan was continued bringing 
the total area now formed to about fourteen acres. 


10. Piers.—Construetion was completed on the ferry pier 
situated in front of the Fire Station Building between Queen 
Victoria Street and Jubilee Street. The ferry pier at Jordan 
Road was also completed at the end of the vear. 


I. Electrical Works.—The following works were completed 
during the year:—An underground telenhone eable was Inid to 
replice the aerial route between Victoria Gap and Gough Till 
Police Station; a 50 line Telephone Switchboard at Taipo Police 
Station; thirty-five buildings were rewired: an cleetrie power 
eable was laid at Wanehai Garage: electric light and power 
installations were fitted to D.0./North’s Quarters, Sha Tin 
Police Station, Taipo Police Station, Tsun Wan Police Station, 
Sheung Shui Police Station, Taipo Land Bailiffs’ Quarters and 
Au Tan Police Station; the broadeast transmitter was trans. 
ferred from Cape TD’Aguilar to Hung Tom. Tn addition to 
minor works the usual maintenance of telephones and Wireless 
Stations ete. was carried out. 


12. Buildings Ordinance Office.—The boom in the building 
industry which was manifest during the vear 1931 was main- 
tained throughout the year under review although a_ slight 
falling off in the total number of plans submitted for new 
works oceurred. A satisfactory feature in the development has 
been the number of factories and industrial buildings completed 
end in course of erection. Impetus in religious works, social 
welfare and educational interests is reflected in the construction 
cf many fine buildings amongst which should be noted: ~- 
Church and Schoolrooms at High Street and Western Strect; 
Chapel and School at Shaukiwan; School and Quarters for 
Salesian Society on Island Road; Chinese Library at the 
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University: Po Leung Kuk (Walfare Home for Women) at 
Leighton Hill Road; La Salle College in Boundary Street. 
Churches in Prince Edward Road and Austin Road: Chapel in 
Sai Kung Road and a Nunnery at Ngau Chi Wan. ‘Theatres 
completed during the vear numbered three and three others are 
at present under construction. Buildings of an improved 
Chinese tenement type comprise the bulk of the work under- 
taken but it is satisfactory to note that there is an increasing 
proportion of good class European type residences, mostly of 
a detached or semi detached character. The districts wherein 
the latter form of development is most in evidence continue 
to be the areas adjacent to Prince Edward Road in Kowloon 
and Wong Nei Chong Valley in Hong Kong. European type 
residence to the number of 309 were completed during the 
year. The number of Chinese houses was 1,121. 


13. On the Prava Fast Reclamation 254 Chinese houses 
with medern sanitation to all floors were completed. More 
important buildings at present under constructions on this area 
comprise the Seamen’s Institute, the Roval Naval Canteen 
and a large Chinese hotel. 


14. The introduction of water flush sanitary appliances is 
now common practice in all classes of buildings where facilities 
for obtaining independent water supplies exist. The number 
of water flush appliances fitted during the year was 5,572. 


15. Nineteen fires occurred causing structural damage to 
properties which necessitated action hy the Public Works 
department. The most serious occurred at Aplichau Island 
where fourteen houses were gutted, fortunately without loss of 
life. A fire involving the destruction of twe houses with the 
consequent loss of eight lives and injury to seven persons 
occurred at Pei Ho Street, Kowloon. The houses affected were 
three-storeved buildings with wooden floors and a combined 
wooden staircase to both houses. 


16. A concrete wharf 800 ft. in length and 48,000 sq. ft. 
in area opposite K.M.L. 11 and a concrete pier at Great 
George Street, 53 ft. long and 2,750 sq. ft. in area were 
completed during the year. 


17. Reclamations in progress during the vear were :—I.1.. 
2918, Shaukiwan Road, covering an area of 102, 700 sq. ft. 
and 188,664 sq. ft. at K.M.L. 52, To Kwa Wan. 


Chapter XIII. 
Justick AND Porice. 


I. Tre Courts or Hone Kona. 
The Supreme Court of Hong Kong consists of a Chief Justice 
and one or more other judges. At present there is one other 
judge. 
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2. The jurisdiction of the Court is regulated by a number of 
Ordinances but generally it may be said that the Court exercises 
a Summary Jurisdiction in, all actions where the claim does not 
exceed $1,000 and an Original Jurisdiction in all actions where 
the claim exceeds that amount. 


3. In addition to the above the Court exercises Admiralty, 
Probate, Bankruptcy, Lunacy, Criminal and Appellate Juris- 
diction. 


4. The following is a brief summary of litigation and matters 
dealt with during the year 1932 :— 


2696 actions were instituted in the Summary Jurisdiction 
and the amounts for which judgment was given totalled 
$497,567.28. 


399 actions were instituted in the Original Jurisdiction and 
the amounts for which judgment was given totalled $1,307,871.47. 


25 actions were instituted in the Admiralty Jurisdiction. 
443 grants were made in the Probate Jurisdiction. 


118 persons were indicted in the Criminal Jurisdiction of 
whom 83 were convicted. 


7 appeals were lodged in the Appellate Jurisdiction 5 of 
which were heard during the year. f 


5. The lower civil courts are the land courts in the Northern 
and Southern districts of the New Territories, with jurisdiction 
over all land cases in those districts, and the small debts courts 
of the same two districts. In these courts the District Officers 
sit to hear land and small debts cases. 


6. The lower criminal courts are the magistrates’ courts, 
two for Hong Kong island and a small area on the mainiand 
cpposite Shaukiwan, one for Kowloon, including the whole aren 
south of the Kowloon hills, and one each for the two districts 
of the New Territories, in which the District Officers are che 
magistrates. 


7. The following figures show the amount of work done by 
the lower courts in 1932:— 





Civil :— 
District Officer North, 
Land Court 50 cases. 
Small Debts Court 128 cases. 





District Officer South, 
Tanid 'Courticassc.icstcedetssse¥ensenotse teasers 200 cases. 
Smal] Debts Court. ....c:ee;:escceeeeee rrety 14 cases. 
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Criminal :— 
Hong Kong Magistracy, two courts...... 19,155 cases 
Kowloon Magistracy, one court 14,418 cases. 
District Officer, North, one court .. Pe 880 cases 
District Officer, South, one court ......... 126 cases. 
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8. The Police Force of the Colony is under the control of 
the Inspector General of Police who is assisted by one Deputy 
Inspector General and ten Superintendents. The force consists 
of four Contingents, European, Indian, and two Chinese viz. 
Cantonese and Weihaiwei. The strength of the different Con- 
tingents is as follows :— 





Chinese (Cantonese) ... 
Chinese (Weihaiwei) ............... 





In addition the Police Department controls the Anti-Piracy 
Guards, a force consisting of thirty-three Russians and twenty- 
eight Indian Guards, together with six European Sergeants, 
eight Indian Sergeants and ninety-five Weihaiwei Chinese Con- 
stables, who are included in the Police strength. The Anti- 
Piracy Guards are employed and paid for by Shipping Companies 
for service in the China Seas. 


9. Further, the department engages and supervises 1,129 
Indian and Chinese watchmen who are paid by private individuals 
for protection of private property. 


10. The waters of the Colony are policed by a fleet of ten 
steam launches and three motor boats which employ a staff of 
two hundred and forty-four Chinese under European officers. 


11. There were 5,708 serious cases of crime in 1932 as 
against 5,284 in 1931, an increase of 424 or 7.4%. There was 
an increase of 87 cases in house breaking, of 18 in burglaries 
‘and a decrease of 186 in larcenies. Murder showed an increase 
of 13 cases; robberies a decrease of 13 cases, a total of 66 cases 
as against 79 cases in 1931. There were 15,364 minor cases in 
1982 as against 17,444 in 1981; a decrease of 1,080 cases or 6.1%. 


TII. Prisons. 


12. There are three prisons in the Colony. Victoria Gaol 
in Hong Kong is the main prison for males. This prison is built 
on the separate system, but segregation is difficult. owing to lack 
of space and accommodation. It contains cell accommoda- 
tion for 644 only and prisoners are often kept in association 
through unavoidable overcrowding. There is a branch male 
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_ prison at Lai Chi Kok near Kowloon, with accommedation for 
480 prisoners. In this establishment all the prisoners sleep in 
association wards and only selected prisoners are sent there as 
the prison was not originally built as such. It was converted 
from a Quarantine Station in 1920, for temporary use pending 
the building of a new prison. A new female prison at Lai Chi 
Kok was opened on 19th April. A new general prison has been 
epproved and site preparations will be commenced in 1933. 


13. The total number of persons committed to prison in the 
year 1982 was 7,793 as compared with 6,767 in 1931. The daily 
average number of prisoners in the prisons in 1932 was 1,114. 
The highest previous average was 1,189 in 1927. Over 90% of 
prisoners admitted are persons bor outside the Colony. 


14. The health of the prisuners generally was well maintained 
in the prisons. 


15. The discipline in all three prisons wzs good. 

16. Prisoners are employed at printing, bookbinding, tin- 
smithing, matmaking, tailoring, carpentering, gardening, laundry 
work, cleaning und minor repairs to buildings. The bulk of the 
Government printing and bookbinding is done in Victoria (taol. 


17. A small separate ward is reserved in Victoria Gaol for 
Juveniles who are kept as far as possible apart from other prison- 
ers. The daily average number of Juveniles in 1932 was 8.7. 
A school-master attends daily to instruct them. In 1929 the 
daily average was high and a separate hall was set aside at Lai 
Chi Kok for Juveniles, but the number is now so small that it 
has been found more expedient to deal with them in Victoria Gaol. 


18. Police Magistrates may, under the provisions of the 
Magistrates Ordinance No, 41 of 1932, give time for the payment 
of fines. 


19. Lady visitors attend the Female Prison twice weekly to 
instruct the prisoners in hand-work and to impart elementary 
education. 


20. Visiting Justices inspect and report on the prisons every 
fortnight. : 


Chapter XIV. 


Leaiszation. 
Forty-three Ordinances were passed during the year 1932. 
These and also the Regulations, Rules, By-laws and _ other 
subsidiary legislative enactments are published in a separate 
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volume by the Government Printers. ‘The forty-three Ordin- 
ances comprised two appropriation, one replacement, two 
incorporation, eleven consolidation, twenty one amendment, und 
six Ordinances which were new to the Colony. 


2. The Appropriation Ordinance (No. 29) applied a sun 
not exceeding $27,585,142 to the public service for the year 
1933, and Ordinance No. 25 appropriated a supplementary sum 
of $1,818,307.78 to defray the charges of the year 1931. 


3. The replacement Ordinance was the Industrial and 
Keformatory Schools Ordinance (No. 6) which is closely modelled 
on the English law snd the Straits Settlements Ordinance 
No. 47, with only such modification as were considered necessary 
to suié local conditions. 


4. Ordmance No. 16 incorporated the directors for the time 
being of the Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association cf 
Mong Kong, and Ordinance No. 17 incorporated the members 
for the time being of the Council of St. Stephen’s College, 
Hong Kong. These Ordinances followed the usual lines adopted 
in such cases. 


5. The following Ordinances, viz. Estate Duty (No. 3), 
Opium (No. 7), Pensions (No. 21), Factories and Workshops 
iNo. 27), Dangerous Drugs (No. 31), Police Force (No. 37), 
Prisons (No. 38), Companies (No 39), Summary Offences 
(No. 40), Magistrates (No. 41), and Registration of United 
Kingdom Patents (No. 42) consolidated and in some cases 
amended the existing law on these subjects. Of these, the 
Pensions Ordinance (No. 21) is based on the recent pension 
enactmeats of similar Colonies, and replaces the former 
procedure under which pensions, retired allowances aud 
gratuities in respect of the public service were granted by order 
und in accordance with the directions of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The Companies Ordinance (No. 39) enacis 
the provisions of the Companies Act, 1929, (19 & 20 Geo. V. 
c. 23) as far as they are applicable to local circumstances, and 
incorporates certain local provisions formerly in force. In the 
Police Force Ordinance (No. 87), the Summary Offences 
Ordinance (No, 41}, and the Magistrates Ordinance (No. 40), 
certain provisions were re-arranged and all three Ordinances 
were enacted to come into force together on 1st January, 1933. 


6. The Ordinances new to the Colony were the Juvenile 
Offenders Ordinance (No. 1), based on a Home model, which 
with the Industrial and Reformatory Schools Ordinance (No. 6, 
paragraph 3 supra.) incorporated the recommendations of a 
committee appointed to report on the measures required for the 
institution of Juvenile Courts in the Colony; the Employment 
of Young Persons at Sea Ordinance (No. 13), which applied to 
the Colony the convention adopted by the International Labour 
Convention of the League of Nations on 9th July, 1920 on this 
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subject; the City Hall Resumption Ordinance (No. 22), the 
Minimum Wage Ordinance (No. 28), which provides for fixing 
minimum wages in occupations where the wages paid are 
unreasonably low, and so carries out the obligations arising 
from Article 421 of the Treaty of Versailles in respect of the 
International Labour Convention; the Empiro Freierence 
Ordinance (No. 32), which supports as far as local circumstanc2s 
permit the; conclusions of the Ottawa Conference; and the 
Divorce Urdinance (No. 35), modelled on the Straits Settlements 
Ordinance No. 123, with variations, notably the definition of a 
Christian marriage or its equivalent, derived from Nachimson's 
case (1930 P. 217) Brinkley’s case (15 P.D. 76) Hyde's case 
(2 P. & M. 180) and Bethell’s case (88 Ch. D. 220), which was 
considered the appropriate basis of jurisdiction of this kind in 
a largely non-Christian Colony, and the inclusion of a provision 
enabling a wife to found her petition on adultery alone or on 
certain grave offences, 


7. The twenty-one amending Ordinances covered a wide 
range of subjects such as Po Leung Kuk Incorporation (No. 4), 
Ch.nese Temples (No. 5), Medical Registration (No. 8), 
Vaccination (No. ¥), Employers and Servants (No. 10). Military 
Stores (Exportation) (No. 11), Births and Deaths itegistravion 
(No. 12), Importation and LExportation (No. 14), United 
Kingdom Designs (Protection) (No. 15), Vagrancy (No. 19), 
Liquers (No. 20), Merchant Shipping (No. 23), Crown Solicitors 
(No 24), Foreshore and Sea Bed (No. 26), Waterworks (No. 30), 
Supreme Court (Admiralty Procedure) (No. 33), Marnage 
(No. 34) and Frotection of Women and Girls (No. 43). 


8. In the case of Ordinances No. 1 (Juvenile Offenders), 
No. 6 (industrial and Reformatory Schools), No. 27 (Factories 
and Workshops), No. 85 (Divorce), No. 81 (Dangerous Drugs) 
and No. 33 (Supreme Court Admiralty Procedure) the date of 
commencement will be determined by Proclamation after notice 
of non-disallowance has been received, 


9. Similarly, the subsidiary Jegislation covered a wide 
range ot subjects, including Merchant Shipping, Tobacco, 
Liquors, Air Navigation, Importation and Exportation, Vehicles 
and Traffic, Gunpowder and Fireworks, Dogs, Crown Fees, Post 
Uttice, Vaccinaticn, Licensing, Eating-houses, Markets, Crema- 
tion, Aerated-water Manufactories, Laundries, Buakehouses, 
Tcod-preserving Establishments, Dairies, Dangerous Drugs, 
Passports, Nurses Registration, Wireless Telegraphy, Emergency 
Regulations, Prisons, Advertisements, Prevention of Disease, 
Dangerous Goods, Public Places, Ferries, Places of Public 
Entertainment, New Territories, Waterworks and Merchandise 
Marks. 


10. Legislative provision for compensation for accidents, 
sick pay and old age pensions such as obtains in the United 
Kingdom has not been adopted in the Colony where the labour 
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population is mainly alien and fluctuates extensively, coming 
trom or returning to China according to the demand for its 
services. 


Chapter XV. 


Pusuic Finance & TaxaTION. 


The following tables show the Revenue and Expenditure for 
the five years 1928 to 1932 inclusive. 


Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus. Deficit 





1928 .... $24,968,399 $21,230,242 $3,738,157 - 
1929 . 23,554,475 = 21,983,257 1,571,218 _— 
1930. 27,818,473 28,119,646 — $301,173 
1931 . 33,146,724 31,160,774 1,985,950 -- 
1932 .... 33,549,716 32,050,283 1,499,433 _ 





2. The revenue for the year 1932 amounted to $33,549,716 
being $441,794 less than estimated but $402,992 more than the 
revenue obtained in 1931. 


3. Duties on imported liquor and tobacco were less than 
estimated as they ure on a sterling basis and were reckoned on 
an exchange rate of $1=1/- whereas the average rate throughout 
the year was over 1/3. Assessed Taxes show a normal increase 
due to expansion but large decreases were shown by the Opium 
Monopoly of $685.774 and in Stamp Duties of $280,799. A con- 
siderable increase amounting to $298,439 was shown under 
Water Excess and Meter Rents due to general building develop- 
ment and to the institution of universal meterage. J.and Sales 
were less than estimated to the extent of $379,341. 


4. The expenditure for the vear 1932 amounted to 
$32.050,283 being $2,931,378 less than estimated but $889,509 
more than the expenditure in 1931. 


5. Ordinary expenditure amounted to $29,082,423, Public 
Works Extraordinary to $1,967,860 and a sum of $1,000,000 was 
paid to the Admiralty as part payment for the surrender of the 
Naval Arsenal and Kellett Island. Large savings resulted under 
Personal Emoluments, compared with the amounts inserted in 
the Estimates, on account of the higher exchange prevailing 
throughout the vear. Changes in personnel and vacancies in 
office also reduced the amount but most of this under-expenditure 
amounting to $2,480,875 was due to the rise in the sterling value 
of the dollar. Under Other Charges savings were also effected 
amounting to $479,605. Expenditure on Public Works Extra- 
ordinary fell short of the original estimate by $205,685 but 
$378,820 more than estimated was expended on recurrent main- 
tenance and improvements. 


6. Debt.—The total amount of sterling debt outstanding at 
the close of 1932 was £1,485,732.16.5, the sinking fund for its 


redemption amounting to £832,751. 


There is also the 1927 Public 


Works Loan of $4,027,000; the s'nking fund for which amounted 
ut the end of 1932 to £125,792. 


7. The Assets and Liabilities of the Colony on the 31st 


December, 1932, are shown in the following statement :— 








LIABILITIES. 








Deposits :— 
Contractors and 
Office s Deposits 


Suitors Fund ....... 





Insurauce Compan- 
1€8 «0.00. 


Suspense Account .... 


Exchange Adjustment: 


Trade Loan Reserve... 


Praya East Reclama- 
tion... x 


‘Fotal Liabilities... 


Excess of Assets over 
Liabilities ............ 


Total. § 








976,732.27 
285,083.27 


1,081,487.12 


124,657.26 


8,862,248.12 


12,847 ,062.24 








2.1,709,350.36 











Subsidiary Coin ... 
House — Service 
Account 


Investments:— 


Surplus Funds 
Out- 


Trade Loan 
standing ..... 
Coal Avcount . : 
Unallocnied — Stores, 
(P.W.D.).. 
Unallocated 





Stores, 
(Railway)... 


Cash Balance :-- 












Crown Agents......... 
‘Treasurer...... 6. ...008 
* Joint Colonial 
Fand.... oa 
kixed Depo: 
General ...$1,592,866.52 
Insurance 
Companies 1,539,050.00 
Total... 3 




















$ i Assets. $ 6, 
ADVANCES :— { 
On account of 
468,375.00 Future Loan .........| 4,920,364.35 
Purebase of three 
558,260.25 Locomotives for 
Chinese Section | 
Kowloon — Canton 
3\828,592.95 Railway...... 387,468.26 
Miscellaneous $5,208.52 
Building Loans . 1.080,78 1.45 
Ry aes 1.589,050,00} Imprest Account ; 6,776.47 


1,225.592.08 


1,682.784.92 


752,751.50 
1,966.81 


469,073.88 
172,327.81 


10,916.39 
4,340,056.04 





3,486,117.64 





3,131,416 


21,709,350.36 








“Joint Colonial Fund £231,500. ,0s.,0d. 
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8. Main Heads of Taration.—The largest item of revenue is 
derived from the assessment tax, the sum of $6,332,066 being 
collected in 1932. This represents 18.9% of the total revenue 
or 19.7%, of the revenue exclusive of land sales. The rates vary 
from 15% to 17% on the annual value of property and are for 
police, lighting and water services, etc. Port and Harbour Dues 
comprising Light Dues ond Buoy Dues brought in the sum of 
$811,860. 


9. Duties on intoxicating liquors realized $2,387,257, tobacco 
$3,476,137, postage stamps and message fees $1,964,598. A 
considerable sum is also derived from the opium monopoly, land 
revenue, stamp duties including estate duties and other fees. 
Land Sales during the vear realized $1,370,658. The receipts 
of the Kowloon Canton Railway which was completed in 1910 
amounted to $1,295,789, a considerable increase being shown 
under Passenger Service. 


10. Customs Tariff—There is an import tariff on all liquor, 
tobacco and light oils imported into the Colony for sale or use 
therein. ‘There is no Export tariff. The sale of opium is a 
overnment Monopoly, and all importation of opium other than 
by the Government is prohibited. The importation of Dangerous 
Drugs is regulated in accordance with the terms of the Geneva 
Convention. Arms, ammunition, explosives and dangerous goods 
are subject to the normal Harbour and Police Regulations in 
regard to storage and movement. A special Foreign Registration 
fee of 20% of the value of a motor vehicle is payable in respect 
of any vehicle not produced within the British Empire. 


11. The duties on imported liquor range from $0.60 per 
gallon on beer to $1.20 on Chinese liquor and to $10 on sparkling 
European wines and perfumed spirits. The duties are collected 
on a sterling basis, the conventional dollars in the tariff being 
converted at a rate which is varied from time to time according 
to the market rate of exchange between the local dollar and 
sterling. A 50°% reduction in duty is allowed in respect of 
brandy grown or produced within the British Empire. 


12. The duties on tobacco range from $0.70 per Ib. on the 
lowest. taxed unmanufactured tobacco to $2 per Ib. on cigars. 
Yhe duties are collected on a sterling basis in the same manner 
as the liquor duties. 


18. A duty of 25 cents per gallon is payable on all light oils 
imported into the Colony. 


14, Excise and Stamp Duties.—The same duty is imposed 
on liquors (mainly Chinese type) manufactured in the Colony as 
on imported liquors. 
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15. Stamp Duties are imposed on various instruments and 
where a consideration is involved are mainly ad valorem. The 
ivllowing are examples of the duties charged :—AfMidavits, Statu- 
tory Declarations, etc., $3; Bills of Exchange (inward) and Che- 
sues, 10 cents; Bills of Lading, 15 cents when freight under $5, 
40 cents when freight over $5; Bond to secure the payment or 
repayment of money, 20 cents for every $100 or part thereof; 
Conveyance on sale, $1 for every $100 or part; Mortgages, prin- 
cipal security, 20 cents for every $200 or part; Life Insurance 
Policy, 25 cents for every $1,000 insured; Receipt, 10 cents for 
amounts over $20; Transfer of Shares, 20 cents for every $100 of 
market value. 


16. No Hut Tax or Poll Tax is imposed in the Colony. 


W. T. SOUTHORN, 
Colonial Secretary. 


20th May, 1933. 
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Appendix. 





List OF PUBLICATIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING TO 
Hone Kona. 




















Agents for sale 


$ 
Sessional Papers (Annual) ...... 2.00] Colonial Secretariat and 
verment Printers. 
Blue Book (Annual) ............... 3.00] Colonial Secretariat, Gove: 
‘ ment Printers and Cro 
Agents for the Coloni 
London. 0 
Ordinances-Ball’s Revised Edit- 
ion (In 6 Volumes) 1844-1923.} 90.00 Do. | 
Regulations of Hong Kong 1844- 
TOD Sch ctiscat the drsagoneseesee 30.00] Colonial Secretariat. | 
Ordinances and Regulations 
(Annual) ..ccscsseenacsieaasenssees 3.00] Colonial Secretariat, Govert 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 


The Kingdom of Tonga consists of three main groups of islands 
called respectively Tongatabu, Haapai, and Vavau, together with 


the outlying islands of Niuafoou, Niuatobutabu, and Tafahi. 


The main groups are situated between the 18th and 22nd degrees} 
of South latitude and the 173rd and 176th degrees of West longitude, 


and extend over an area of approximately 250 square miles. 
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The islands consist of two parallel chains running north and 
south. The western chain is volcanic in formation and the eastern 
coralline. With the exception of Tofua and Falcon Islands the 
voleanoes are dormant or extinct. 

The island of Niuatobutabu was discovered by the Dutch navi- 
gators Schouten and Lemaire in 1616. They did not visit the main 


ups. 

In 1643 Tongatabu was discovered by Tasman, and from that year 
until 1767, when Wallis anchored at Niuatobutabu, there was no 
contact with the outside world. Captain Cook visited Tongatabu 
and the Haapai group in 1773 and again in 1777, and named the 
islands the Friendly Islands. In 1789 Captain Bligh visited the 
Haapai group. It was in the waters of this group that the mutiny 
of the Bounty occurred. 

Niuafoou was discovered by Captain Edwards in H.M.S. Pandora 
in the year 1791. 

Contact with the outside world was now established. 


Climate. 


The climate of the Tongan group from May to November is good 
for the tropics. The thermometer rarely registers higher than 
80 degrees and the humidity during these months is, as a rule, 
relatively low. During the wet season, from December to April, 
the temperature rarely rises above 90 degrees, but the humidity, 
especially when the wind is northerly, is high. This season is trying 
for Europeans. The meteorological summary for the year is 
appended to this Report. 


History. 

The early history of Tonga is enshrouded in myth, and any 
attempt to reconstruct the past is based on the list of the Tui Tonga, 
the ancient kings. This list has been compiled by ethnologists and 
dates back to the 10th century. The extent of the dominions of 
these ancient kings is not clearly known, but there is evidence that 
they possessed overlordship over a vast area of Polynesia, whence 
they received tribute. The kingship was hereditary and the power 
of the Tui Tonga was absolute. About the 15th century, after the 
murder of a Tui Tonga, his successor, while retaining his sacred 
powers, divested himself of much of his executive authority, which 
he transferred to his brother whom he henceforth called the Tui 
Haatakalaua. At this time it may be said that there were two 
kings in Tonga, the spiritual and the temporal. About the middle of 
the 17th century the temporal king transferred his executive power 
to a brother, retaining for himself the presentation of offerings from 
his people. The new chief was called the Tui Kanokupolu, and 
Succession to the title; though not hereditary, was kept within the 
family. From the date of the creation of the new title the powers 
of the Tui Tonga and the Tui Haatakalaua gradually passed into 
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the hands of the Tui Kanokupolu and in the middle of the 19th 
century, upon the death of the then Tui Tonga, the insignia of the 
ancient title of the Tui Tonga were conferred upon the Tui Kanoku- 
polu, King George I, the founder of the reigning dynasty. While 
the evolution of a sacred line of chiefs is not without historic parallel 
the double delegation of powers renders difficult the true under. 
standing of the ancient Tongan polity. 

Evidence remains in modern Tonga of the power of the ancient 
kings in the form of the stone monuments which still exist. Chief 
of these is the Haamonga—a trilithon consisting of two large coral 
upright stones about 16 feet high, with a connecting stone, 19 feet 
long, laid horizontally across and mortised into the tops of the 
upright pieces, the visible parts of which are estimated to weigh 
between 30 and 40 tons. It was probably erected about the 13th 
century. Tradition is not consistent as to the reason which im- 
pelled the then Tui Tonga to erect this monument, but it is evi- 
dentiary of an absolute power. Its state of preservation is excellent. 
Other evidence of the powers of the ancient kings is to be found in 
the langis; the royal burial grounds which still exist in Tongs. 
They consist of quadrilateral mounds, faced by huge blocks of stone. 
rising sometimes in terraces to a height of 20 feet. The stones are 
coral, of immense weight, and can only have been placed in position 
by the concerted labour of a large body of men skilled in the use of 
rollers and levers. The stones out of which the monuments were 
constructed were probably quarried from the coral reefs, though 
there is a strong traditionary evidence that many of them came 
from distant Polynesian islands. 

From the close of the 18th century the history of Tonga can be 
obtained from the chronicles of Europeans who visited the islands 
or from European missionary sources. During the first half of the 
19th century the islands were the scene of civil wars. These were 
finally checked during the reign of King George I who had by 
conquest gathered all power into his own hands. He was finally 
proclaimed King in 1845. King George I came strongly under 
missionary influence and, though his rule was absolute, he determined 
to grant a Constitution, based on the English model, to the Tongans. 
This Constitution, granted over fifty years ago, has been from time 
to time amended, yet in essentials the present Constitution differs 
little from the original. King George died in 1893, at the age of 
ninety-six, after a memorable reign of nearly fifty years. He wa 
the creator of modern Tonga. He was succeeded by his great: 
grandson, King George II. The present monarch, Queen Salote 
Tubou, D.B.E., succeeded to the throne on the death of her father 
King George Tubou IT in 1918. 

A Protectorate was proclaimed over Tonga in 1900 and a British 
Agent appointed. 

The language of the group is Tongan, though the laws and 
Government Gazettes are published in both English and Tongan. 
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I.— GOVERNMENT. 


Under the Constitution of Tonga the Government is divided into 
three bodies, the Queen, Privy Council, and Cabinet ; the Legisla- 
tive Assembly ; and the Judiciary. The chief executive body is 
the Queen-in-Council, and executive decisions of lesser import are 
taken in Cabinet over which the Premier presides. The law-making 
power is vested in the Assembly which consists of the members of 
the Privy Council, seven nobles elected by their peers, and seven 
representatives elected by the people. Elections are held triennially. 
A limited law-making power is vested in the Privy Council; any 
legislation passed by the Executive is subject to review at the next 
meeting of the Legislature. At present the technical and financial 
departments are administered by European members of the Tongan 
civil service, and Tongan Ministers control the other departments. 
The northern group of islands, Haapai and Vavau, together with the 
outlying islands, are administered by Tongan Governors who are 
members of, and responsible to, the Executive. Minor Tongan 
officials perform statutory duties in connexion with the village life 
of the people. 

No constitutional changes took place during the year. 


I1I.—POPULATION. 


The Tongan population at the census taken in April, 1932, was 
28,381. The increase in the population during the year ending 
April, 1932, was 2-46 per cent. 


The figures for other races are as follows :— 


Europeans... oe tee ae w= 412 
Half-castes ... a ios .. 897 
Other Pacific islanders we Mee séer 222 
Others sa ons oe a0 42 


The incidence of the non-Tongan population has not varied 
appreciably during the last ten years. 

The average density of population for all races is 136-99 per 
square mile. 

The following figures show the vital statistics of the Tongan 
population for the five years ending 3lst December last :— 


Number of 
Year. Births. Birth-rate. 
1928 aoe oor PO, uae 960 36-09 
1929... ew erase 1,010 37-25 
1930 hiss Pc Aas i 1,109 39-91 
1931 sae toe we ies 1,145 40-30 
1932 eee tee oes ie 1,180 40-47 
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Year. 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
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As regards the sexes of the children born the following table 
shows the proportion for the last five years :—- 


Males. 


1,111- 
1,048- 
1,084 - 
1,014- 
1,156- 


8 
8 
5 
1 
6 


Females. 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


The illegitimate births amounted to 182. The following table 
shows the proportion of illegitimate births to every 100 birth 


during the last five years :— 
Year. 

1928 ... 
1929... 

1930 ... 
1931... 
1932... 


Percentage. 


18-54 
19-52 
16-84 
17-53 
15-42 


The following table shows the number of deaths and the desth- 


rate for the last five years :— 


Year. 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


Number of 
Deaths. 


476 
424 
338 
430 
417 


Death-rate. 
17-80 
15-65 
12-03 
15-08 
14-64 


The following table shows the infant mortality rate for the las 


five years :— 


Year. 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


In per cent. 
of deaths. 
19-90 
16-98 
19-20 


16-7 
21-1 


0 
0 


In per mille 
of births. 
64-58 
71-42 
58-80 
62-80 
74-50 


The following table sets out the total number of marriages 
formed and the marriage rate for the last five years :— 

Total 
Number. 


Year. 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


238 
286 
285 
228 
243 


Rate per m 
of population. 
8-94 


10-55 
10-30 
7-52 
8-02 
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The Chief Justice of Tonga is the Registrar-General of births, 
marriages, and deaths of Tongan subjects. Registration in the case 
of British subjects and foreigners is provided for under the provisions 
of the Pacific Order in Council, 1893, and Regulations made there- 
ander, and is effected at the office of the High Commissioner for the 
Western Pacific. 

IV.—HEALTH. 

The Medical Department of the Government of Tonga consists of 
four medical officers, a dentist, a European nurse, and a Tongan 
staff. Three Tongan students who graduated at the Central Medical 
School, Suva, in December, 1931, remained in Fiji throughout the 
year for a post-graduate course of a practical nature. They 
xturned to Tonga in January of this year and have now assumed 
duty. There are four stuients at present in residence at the School. 
The Tongans receive free medical attention. Other patients are 
charged fees on a scale laid down by the Executive. Fees are paid 
direct into revenue. The dentist receives a retaining fee from the 
Government. ‘Tongans receive free treatment in cases of extrac- 
tions and temporary stoppings. They are also treated freely for 
prorrhoea, the incidence of which is heavy. 

Provision was made for an expenditure of £8,790 on medical and 
health services. This sum is equivalent to 13-32 per cent. of the 
estimated revenue for the year. There are three hospitals in Tonga. 
The main hospital at Nukualofa, though it does not possess an 
X-ray plant, is in other respects well equipped to meet the needs of 
the community. It consists of European and Tongan wards, three 
matemity wards, in separate buildings, and a dispensary. The 
other hospitals are in Haapai and Vavau. They are suitable for 
local requirements. 

Tonga is purely an agricultural country. There are no estates in 
the commonly accepted sense of the term. Reference to the system 
of land tenure is made below. In recording statistical information 
as to the prevalence of disease it follows that the figures refer only 
to the home life of the people and the question of disease caused by 
Work in factories or mines does not arise. 

i Nukualofa. Haapai. Vavau. Total. 

Ankyloatomiasis ort paz 


4 13 89 

Tetanus ... aie 2 25 5 _ _— 5 
Leprosy ... es ae oes —_ —_ 2 2 
Conjunctivitis ... wee fe 192 10 102 304 
Trachoma Bee oe eae 86 2. 18 106 
Gonorthoea mae an ask 22 = 19 41 
Yaws ... oat as ese 282 lll 182 576 
Typhoid Fever ... ne Bae 37 61 67 165 
Dysentery ees ie cer 10 2 — 12 
Diphtheria bas Fs a 2 — _— 2 
Croup Coy 8 _ =_ 8 
Toberculosis =... 140 37 79 256 
ia Se 67 1 19 87 
Influenza use 3,256 447 864 4,587 
Varicella eee Rs 41 _ _ 41 
Encephalitia Lethargica 2 1 —_ 3 
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Dispensary attendances amounted to 19,592 in Nukualofa an 
10,994 in Vavau. A record is not available of the number o 
attendances at Haapai. During the year 95 major operations an 
2,748 minor operations were performed. General anaesthetics wer 
administered in 83 cases, local in 1,849, and spinal in 13 cases. 


The total number of admissions to the three hospitals was 228 


Visits to patients amounted to 8,947 in Nukualofa, 5,289 it 
Haapai, and 2,539 in Vavau. The total number of public healt! 
visits was 935. 


As regards the infectious diseases treated during the year ther 
was a decrease in the incidence of influenza as compared with th 
year 1931, during which 7,296 cases were treated. In 1929 anc 
1930, 3,822 and 2,865 cases respectively were reported. 


Comparative figures of reported cases of typhoid are as follows :— 


Number of 
Year. Cases. 
1928 ae aes as Aa .. 199 
1929 ies ee ae eee -. 80 
1930 oes oes cae a ewe fae: 
1931 tee eee oe ee w. 158 
1932 see Sea sce ce -. 165 


During the year 4,004 anti-typhoid inoculations were given 4 
compared with 3,976 in the year 1931. 


Comparative figures of reported cases of dysentery are a 
follows :— 


Number of 
Year. Cases. 
1929 oa es wee oe - 120 
1930 as B00 Sas ery w= 55 
1931 eee see ie pen we «= «24 
1932 ses - 12 


Comparative figures of reported cases of tuberculosis are a6 
follows :— 


Number of 
Year. Cases. 
1929 ary see wos ats ... 198 
1930 oes ae Ce aes we. 257 
1931 fee. oe ae Ses, «. 308 


1932 ees os ae ees «. 256 
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Comparative figures of reported cases of yaws are as follows :— 


Number of 
Year. Cases. 
1928... een eee cee +. 1,130 
1929... ee ae eee o- «— 64 
1930... es m9 aah «- 604 
1931... ont is ae wee 511 
1932... oes nee wie a. = 575 


During the year 1,571 injections for yaws were given as compared 
with 1,327 in the year 1931. 

The dentist treated 809 patients. Extractions numbered 1,077, 
fillings 273, and miscellaneous treatments 163. The cases of 
pyorrhoea treated amounted to 63. 

The value of institutional treatment of maternity cases is be- 
coming appreciated by the Tongans. Women are presenting them- 
selves at the hospitals for ante-natal treatment. Special maternity 
wards are attached to the hospitals in Nukualofa and Haapai. 

As regards sanitation, the work of erecting cement latrines has 
been completed and the use of a standard pattern approved by the 
Board of Health is compulsory. Progress, though slow, is being 
made in the construction of cement tanks for water conservation 
and in the repair of existing village tanks. In the past many large 
tanks were built in Tonga with no catchment area except their own 
roofs. The village churches afforded excellent catchment but there 
was a repugnance among the Tongans to use the church roof for 
this purpose. This antipathy has now disappeared. There are 
no rivers or streams in Tonga and it is essential, in the interest of 
public health, that a complete system of rain-water conservation 
tanks be installed. As a prevention against typhoid and dysentery 
the necessity of an unpolluted supply of drinking water is apparent. 
During periods of drought the people are frequently dependent on 
well-water for general domestic purposes. 


V.—HOUSING. 

The Tongan native house is built of reed sides and thatched roof. 
It is illegal to build a house less than twelve feet in length and 
proportionately broad. The average size, however, is approxi- 
mately twenty feet long and twelve feet broad. The native kitchen 
is merely a shelter built apart from the dwelling house. Ordinary 
pots are used for cooking purposes, but on special occasions food is 
always prepared in a native oven. This consists of a pit about 
three feet deep which is lined with stones. The stones are heated 
by means of a flue and the food—pork, fish, or fowl, and native 
root crops—is baked among the stones, which are covered with 
leaves and earth. 
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The Tongan in later years has shown a preference for the European 
type of house and approximately half of the houses are now of 
wooden construction with corrugated iron roof. These cottages con- 
sist of one or more rooms and veranda. While they lack the 
picturesqueness of the native house they are easier to maintain. 
The tendency to prefer the European type of house is accentuated 
by the fact that the supply of wood and thatching materials 
suitable for house building is limited. Economic depression has, 
however, checked the substitution of the thatched cottage by the 
wooden house. There is no housing problem in Tonga and a 
wage-earning class may be said not to exist, as the people are 
peasant proprietors. The houses are the property of the people. 
Legal provision is made for an annual inspection of houses and 
if any house is found to be in bad repair or badly drained it is 
lawful for the Tongan District Officer to order the owner to rebuild 
or provide proper drainage. Provision is also made for the weeding 
of the land around the houses and an inspection is made in the 
towns every two months to ensure that town sites are kept clean. 


VI— PRODUCTION. 


Tonga is purely an agricultural country. The chief crop is copra 
and production is almost entirely confined to the Tongans. There 
are a few European leaseholds but the percentage of copra exported 
by European planters is negligible. The Tongan is a peasant 
proprietor and cultivates in person his statutory area of 8} acres to 
which reference is made below. Plantation labour, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, does not therefore exist. Approximately 20 per 
cent. of the coconut crop is consumed locally. It is used for 
cooking and drinking purposes, or for feeding pigs and fowl. The 
average annual value of the copra crop exported during the past 
five years has been approximately £173,639. Every Tongan tax- 
payer is an actual or potential copra producer. There are at present 
7,831 taxpayers. European influence has not, in the past, speaking 
generally, had any material influence on the method of copra pro- 
duction by the Tongan. In modern times legislation has been 
passed to provide for the proper spacing of newly-planted trees, and 
it is now an incident of the tenure of the 8} acre allotment of a 
Tongan that one-half of the area should be planted with coco-nut 
trees in rows, and so arranged that the trees are thirty feet apart. 
The legislation further provides for the weeding and inspection of 
allotments. The Tongan cultivator in the past planted his coco 
nut trees closely together and it is difficult to persuade the ordinary, 
farmer that a thinning out of over-planted areas will result i 
an increased crop. Legislative provision was made in 192 
having for its object the improvement in the quality of cop 
exported, and it is an offence for a trader to have in his possessi0 
bad or damaged copra. Prior to the war there was a considerab! 
trade with New Zealand in bananas and citrus fruits, but 
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absence of direct communication with the Dominion, which ceased 
during the war, killed the trade. During the year 1931 satisfactory 
transport arrangements were made and banana production for 
export purposes recommenced. The first shipment of fruit was 
made in December, 1931. In 1932 exports amounted to 47,659 cases 
valued at £10,452. In 1932 an arrangement was concluded with His 
Majesty’s Government in New Zealand allotting a quota share of 
the Dominion banana market to Fiji and Tonga. The combined 
quota for the two Administrations was fixed at 12,000 cases from 
May to September, and 15,000 cases from October to April. The 
Tongan share of the quota was subsequently fixed at 20 per cent. of 
the total Fiji-Tonga quota, and Tonga commenced shipments on this 
basis in January, 1933. The Tongan does not use the ordinary 
banana, to any degree, as a foud-stuff and fruit production over 
market requirements would be used as feeding stuff for pigs. 

The main vegetable food of the Tongan consists of yams, taro, 
kumalas, and plantains. The approximate area under root crops 
is 8,000 acres. These crops are grown for local consumption only 
and it would be impossible to form any accurate estimate of their 
value. 

The soil throughout the group is very fertile and in Tongatabu 
European vegetables of most summer varieties are easily grown 
except during the hot months of December to April. They are 
cultivated chiefly for local consumption by Europeans. The 
amount produced is limited by the extent of the available market. 

Live-stock production is confined, in general, to pigs, cattle, and 
goats. There is no export of live-stock. There are approximately 
17,000 pigs in the group. They are used as a food-stuff by the 
Tongans and on ceremonial occasions they form an important part 
of the feast. Cattle are limited in number and owned chiefly by 
Europeans. The younger Tongan is showing a tendency to keep 
cows. This, however, is a modern development due to contact with 
Europeans. The Tongan does not as a rule sell his pigs and it 
would be difficult therefore to form an estimate of their value. 
The number of goats is negligible. 

There is no mineral production in Tonga. 

There are no fisheries. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The following table shows the value of the import and export 
trade during the last five years :-— 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
1928 a2 We wake we 211,907 287,668 
1929 se fog ae ... 198,078 259,090 
1930 ee aa es ... 148,306 169,610 
1931 a ne le ve 81,170 90,596 


1932 ace token we i 86,006 96,163 


See a ree 


ae 
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The export trade during the year was confined to copra and bananas. 
Copra is exported on optional bills of lading, and is mostly sold 
on the Continent. The quantity and value of copra exports during 
the last five years are as follows :— 


Year. Tons. Value. 
£ 
1928 ace 8 Sed nee 15,671 282,083 
1929 oH a wat 33 16,860 252,911 
1930 ‘ete sen seo uD 14,134 169,609 
1931 aed eS oe Bis 8,929 80,361 
1932 SH Als eee oes 8,323 83,228 


The imports, apart from benzine, kerosene, and drapery, were of 
Empire origin. The following table shows the countries of origin 
and value of imports from these countries during the last five 


Country of origin. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
New Zealand ...... 81,213 64,426 =—«51,811 33,246 = 29,743 
Australia... ... ... 57,383 «47,327 «37,674 ~=—-22,766 28,750 
United Kingdom ... ... 34,851 36,494. 29,707 9,308 10,495 


Other British Territories... 13,931 16,835 11,485 6,223 5,111 
United States of America... 20,487 23,482 12,065 7,377 6,224 
Other Foreign Countries ... 4,042 9,513 5,564 2,249 6,674 





211,907 198,078 148,306 81,170 88,006 





The quantity of goods of United Kingdom origin is greater than 
the statistics indicate, as certain imports from New Zealand and 
Australia are United Kingdom goods re-consigned. The same 
position applies also to goods of Japanese origin. The principal 
imports from the United Kingdom are drapery and hardware. 
During the year there was a considerable importation of cheap 
Japanese drapery. Goods classified under ‘‘ Other British Terr- 
tories” are imports from Fiji and a negligible amount from Canads. 
Goods classified under ‘‘ Other Foreign Countries” are imports 
chiefly of drapery from Japan. Imports from the United States of 
America consist mostly of benzine and kerosine. 


The details and value of the principal imports during the last 
five years are as follows :— 


General Description. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Bags, gunny ase ee 11,403 12,315 6,721 2,798 5,959 
Beer nae ee «1,823 1,748 1,661 1,002 1,098 
Benzine... ese: a. 4,430 6,025 2,745 2,436 2,373 
Biscuita ... 0... 0. 4,485 3,793 2,995 1,451 1,011 
Butter eee fee we = 2,494 2,244 1,904 1,636 1,273 
Cigars and cigarettes ... 1,006 685 - 920 325 388 
Cordage and rope... «1,988 1,814 1,168 716 830 
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General Descriptson. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Drapery... a s+ 43,347 42,112 29,453 13,345 16,185 
Flour wens wba --- 13,034 12,257 11,000 8,252 4,990 
Galvanized ware ... -- 5,030 5,684 2,650 1,017 1,224 
Hardware... ... ... 9,262 8,845 6,129 3,343 2,636 
Meats, tinned ... —....-29,365 += -22,753 21,168 +~—«10,508 ~—10, 0911 
Motor cars and parte =... 4,005 5,877 6,095 7167 447 
Soap oe ae 2,751 2,108 2,145 1,454 1,646 
Spirits aoe x 2,103 1,910 2,017 1,186 867 
Sugar or ats --- 6,263 5,644 4,251 3,349 2,392 
Timber... Ba + 11,799 8,278 4,791 1,619 367 
Tobacco... As -- 3,159 2,017 1,848 1,029 1,291 


The continued heavy fall in copra export was due to the cumula- 
tive effects of hurricanes and drought which, during the last three 
years, have affected various islands in the group. In addition to 
these natural causes the disastrous fall in price had a tendency 
to discourage production. The position is fully illustrated by the 
comparative figures set out above. Local commercial houses con- 
tinued to live, to a large degree, on existing stocks and fresh 
importations were restricted to a minimum. Imports from the 
United Kingdom, owing to the adverse exchange position and the 
decreased spending power of the pcople, show little change as 
compared with the year 1931. These imports consisted chiefly of 
hardware, drapery, and galvanized manufactures. 


The principal change in the direction of trade during the year 
was the increase of imports from Japan. These consisted chiefly 
of cheap drapery. There is a ready market for Manchester prints, 
suitable for native clothing, and for other wearing apparel reasonably 
costed. The market for the British light motor caris limited. Benzine 
isretailed at 2s. 6d. per gallon and the advantages of the low horse- 
powered car in the matter of running expenses are obvious. At the 
end of the year 98 private cars and 47 commercial vehicles were 
registered in Tonga. Of these only 12 cars and 4 lorries were British. 
Imports from New Zealand and Australia consist chiefly of flour, 
tinned meats, beer, and tobacco. Gunny bags, used for sacking 
copra, are of Indian origin. 

The import trade, as the figures illustrate, is chiefly with the 
United Kingdom and Empire countries. The Tongan is, for practi- 
cal purposes, dependent on copra for his income, and a return to 
a normal export will reflect itself in trade figures and increased 
trade with the Empire. 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


It is difficult to draw a comparison between the cost of living in 
the United Kingdom and Tonga on account of the general difference 
in conditions. ‘The general tariff on imported goods is 12} per cent. 
ad valorem ; freight charges on imports are high. There is, on the 
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other hand, no income-tax. Supplies of fresh meat, milk, eggs, 
poultry, and ice are obtainable in Nukualofa, the seat of Govern- 
ment. In outlying islands fresh meat, milk, and ice are not pro- 
curable. Excellent vegetables are obtainable in Nukualofa, except 
during the months of December to April, at reasonable prices. The 
following table shows the current prices of certain necessary com- 
modities :-— 


Sugar ae aes ... 5d. per Ib. 

Tea on ie ... 38. 8d. per Ib. 
Butter ba ae .-» Ig. 9d. per Ib. 
Flour 2% oe ... 3d. per lb. 
Onions... is ... 4d. per Ib. 

Eggs ia eee ... 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
Bacon zen ot .-- 1s. 9d. per Ib. 
Bread ee aye ... 6d. per 2 Ib. loaf. 
Meat a a ... 10d. to 1s. per Ib. 
Poultry... re ... 38. a fowl. 
Kerosene ... is ... 22g. per 8 gallon case. 


The only material changes during the year in these prices have 
been a decrease in the cost of tea and bacon of 4d. and 3d. a |b. 
respectively. Kerosene has increased in price by 6d. a case. 

The household budget of an official will, on the whole, be approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. higher in Tonga than in the United Kingdom. 


The number of labourers employed in Tonga is negligible. The 
Tongan cultivates his own farm. A few Solomon Islanders, Fijians, 
and Indians work in the stores or on European plantations. The 
average wage of a store labourer is £6 to £7 a month without food. 
These labourers are brought from Fiji and their passages are paid 
by their employers. The hours of work of a labourer in stores are 
9 hours a day. The Government employs Tongan labour on the 
roads. The unskilled man receives 5s. a day. Labourers on 
plantations are few in number. They receive similar wages to 
store labourers. 


Domestic servants are expensive. Tongan men do not engage in 
domestic duties and Tongan girls receive a wage of £2 10s. to £3 
per mensem and food. Indian cooks from Fiji, when procurable, 
receive a wage of £6 to £7 per mensem, with food, and in addition 
their fares from and to Fiji are paid by their employers. 


The staple food-stuff of the Tongan is root crops grown on his 
own farm. He uses his pigs as a meat diet. Fish, locally caught, 
is extensively eaten. It would be difficult to assess with any degree 
of accuracy his cost of living. When labourers are rationed by 
employers the cost is £2 per month. They are given a diet similar 
to that of the Tongan. 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The early history of education in Tonga is closely associated with 
the activities of the Christian Missions. The Government, how- 
ever, decided on the establishment of State schools at an early stage 
in the development of the country ; there are references to such 
schools in speeches by King George I delivered fifty years ago. In 
1882 the first King founded Tonga College. He made a personal 
gift of the valuable site on which the College was built and also 
endowed it with a large area of planting land. Since its foundation 
over 4,000 students have been in residence. The College celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation during the year. A special 
feature of the celebrations was the unveiling of a memorial stone 
in honour of King George Tubou I, by Her Majesty Queen Salote 
Tubou, D.B.E. The stone was a gift from the old boys. 

Some years before Tonga College was founded the King had 
founded Tubou College. The Wesleyan Mission since 1826 had 
carried out educational work but the foundation of the College in 
1366 marked a definite advance. Girls were admitted to Tubou 
College in 1870 and it is on record that girls have been captains of 
the whole school. 

In 1888 the Roman Catholic Mission founded Api Foon College 
for the further training of selected boys from purochial schools. 

In the various Tongan Codes of Law which have been published 
during the last fifty years statutes dealing with education have been 
included. In 1927 a comprehensive Act was passed. Education 
is compulsory for all Tongans between the ages of six and fourteen 
years. The schools, under the Education Act, are divided into 
three types, primary, middle, and high. The primary schools 
provide an elementary education in the vernacular. There are 69 
Government and 42 denominational primary schools. The average 
daily attendance throughout the year was 5,480. The Tongan 
population at the census taken in April, 1932, was 28,381. Of this 
total 7,831 are taxpayers, i.e., males over the age of sixteen years. 
The number of males and females in the country is approximately 
the same. If, therefore, allowance is made for the children who 
have not reached the school age and those between the ages of 14 
and 16 years, it will be seen that practically all Tongans between 
the ages of six and fourteen attend the primary schools. These 
schools provide an education in accordance with a Government 
syllabus and are subject to inspection. Elementary instruction is 
given in the three Rs, history of Tonga, geography, hygiene, singing, 
needlework, and native arts. The buildings of the Government 
primary schools were, until the year 1930, provided and maintained 
by the taxpayers of the villages. By an amending law of that year 
they are charged on general revenue. Education is free. In all 
primary schools there is co-education. 

It has not yet been possible to establish the middle schools pro- 
vided for in the Act. At these an elementary education on an 
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English basis will be given. In the primary schools the medium of 
instruction is Tongan, but in several of these elementary instruction 
in English is now given. 

The Colleges to which reference has been made above provide 
a general secondary education of a simple nature. They are 
residential. 

The staff at the Government College consists of three European 
masters, five Tongan masters, and a bandmaster. There are 200 
boys in residence. The ordinary academic subjects are taught ; 
the medium of instruction is English. The boys grow their own 
food, mostly vegetables and root crops, on the College plantation. 
The College brass band during term gives a weekly recital in the 
War Memorial Band Rotunda in Nukualofa and plays on official 
occasions. The band was first formed in the College in 1886 under 
the conductorship of the grandson of the Royal founder of the 
College. 

The Director of Education, who is also principal of the College, 
conducts an annual course of instruction at the College for head 
teachers from the primary schools during the long vacation. In- 
struction is practical and theoretical and the results have proved 
useful. For financial reasons the course was not held during the 
year. 

Tubou College is a Free Wesleyan Church Mission school. It is 
now divided into two parts, the boys’ school at Nafualu and the 
girls’ at Nukualofa. Both are residential. At the end of the year 
there were 233 boys and 78 girls in residence. The staff at the boys’ 
-school consists of two Europeans and three Tongans; at the girls’ 
there is one European and one Tongan teacher. The objective of 
the school at Nafualu is the training of boys in academic subjects 
to fit them for general usefulness in the country and especially in 
the Church, as primary school teachers in Mission schools. In 
examinations conducted by the Government the record of the school 
is particularly good. It possesses a Museum housed in an historic 
Tongan church which was removed from Nukualofa and re-erected 
in the school grounds. The Museum building is the finest example 
of Tongan architecture now extant. The collection consists of over 
200 exhibits. 

At the girls’ school the curriculum is similar to that taught in the 
boys’ school, domestic science being substituted for the agricultural 
training given to the boys. 


At Api Foou College, there are 80 students in residence. The 
staff consists of one European and one Tongan. 

Secondary education for girls, apart from Mission, is undeveloped. 

No provision is made by the Government for the education of 
European children. The Missions have schools which the children 
attend. Instruction of an clementary type only is given. 
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‘A scholarship scheme was inaugurated in 1927 under which 
Tongan students from the secondary schools proceed abroad for 
, higher education. At present two scholars are in residence at 
| Newington College, Australia, and three scholars have entered the 
| Central Medical School, Fiji. The value of the scholarships is £150 
| eh — at Newington College and £100 per annum at the Medical 
School. 
' Expenditure on educational services amounted to £6,431. This 
| sum is equivalent to 9-60 per cent. of the total expenditure of the 
» Year, 
; During the year 193] an Education Commission was appointed to 
"report, inter alia, upon the present administration of the Education 
Department, with special reference to the supervision and inspection 
' of primary schools, the training of teachers, and the suitability or 
otherwise of the primary school syllabus. A recommendation of 
the Commission that primary school work should, so far as possible, 
be transferred to the Missions, assisted by grants-in-aid, has been 
approved in Parliament, but action has not yet been taken. 

The Government of Tonga contributes to.the funds of the Advisory 

Committee on Education in the Colonies. 
_ Games play an important part in Tongan school life. The Tongan 
a keen Rugby footballer and cricketer and a particularly good 
vennis player. The sports meeting between Tonga College and 
Tubou College is one of the big events of Tongan social life. At 
the girls’ school basket ball is extensively played. 

The Tongan is a keen musician. Brass and string bands exist in 
nost of the principal towns. 

The Tongan is keen also on concerts at which European and 
Tongan items are performed. Considerable ability is displayed in 
staging simple plays which are frequently included in concert 
programmes. 


On account of the nature of Tongan polity it is unnecessary to 
any provision for orphanages or for the maintenance of 
Persons incapacitated by sickness or accident or for the aged. In 
these cases care and maintenance devolve upon the relatives 
who assume responsibility as a matter of course. 
ing the year 1931 a “ European Aid Society ” was formed in 
Nakualofa having for its object the assistance of aged Europeans. 
Society is a voluntary one and is kept in funds by small uniform 
subscriptions from residents. It represents a modest effort on the 
Part of Europeans to render assistance to deserving cases which 
have arisen in the community. : 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 
There is monthly communication with Auckland by a vessel of 
the Union Steamship Company. This vessel, after calling at Fiji 
and Samao en route, visits two ports in Tonga and returns direct 
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to Auckland. A call is made at Niuafoou on the voyage from 
Fiji to Samoa for mail purposes. This mail until 1930 was 
carried to and from the ship by swimmers as anchorage at the 
island is impossible. The old custom of swimming the mail was 
discontinued as one of the swimmers was taken by a shark. The 
mail is now, weather conditions permitting, transported by Tongan 
canoe. In addition to the monthly mail steamer eleven vessels 
visited the Protectorate during the year for copra cargoes. Of 
these, three were British, five Swedish, one American, and two 
Panamanian. The total tonnage of overseas vessels entered and 
cleared amounted to 124,908. Of this total, 76,104 was British, 
14,217 Swedish, 2,429 American, and 2,084 Panamanian. 


Inter-insular communication is maintained by a Government 
despatch boat. It is a small auxiliary ship fitted with semi-diesel 
engines. 


Telephones and Wireless. 


The Tongan Government maintains a wireless station at Nukua- 
lofa and sub-stations at Vavau, Haapai, Niuafoou, and Niuato- 
butabu. The sub-stations communicate only with the main station. 
Nukualofa radio communicates with Samoa and Fiji and thence to 
all parts of the world. The sub-stations are equipped with locally 
built continuous wave valve transmitters rated at 20 watts input. 
The power supplied for the valves is furnished by a battery of 
Leclanche-type primary cells. The sub-stations are operated by 
Tongans who received training locally. The new system, consider- 
ing the limited experience the operators have had, has worked 
satisfactorily. 


The following table shows the traftic handled during the year and 
the revenue received :— 


Station. Messages. Received. ieee Revenue. 
£ 
Nukualofa ... .». Government —_ 201 57 
Ordinary 1,277 1,082 308 
Vavau oy +. Government 80 62 32 
Ordinary 697 863 170 
Haapai_... «.. Government 38 58 18 
Ordinary 378 426 90 
Niuafoou_ ... +» Government 11 11 8 
Ordinary 70 105 23 
Niuatobutabu .... Government 36 112 6 
Ordinary 12 18 20 
Summary of Traffic Handled. 
Messages. Words. Revenue. 
£ 
7,416 57,427 730 


(Including British Government and 
other free telegrams not shown above). 
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The terminal charge of the Nukualofa radio for all Tongan stations 
is 6d. per word from abroad. The inter-insular charge is 4d. 


There is a telephone system in Nukualofa which is administered 
by the Superintendent of Telegraphs. There are 72 subscribers. 


The following statement shows the total revenue and expenditure 
on wireless and telephone services during the year :— 


Revenue. 


Expenditure. 


£ 
Wireless fees ae sa ee 730 
Telephone fees Sy Te ay 274 
£1,004 

£ 
Personal emoluments ee 1,206 
Other charges e. tes eb 345 
£1,551 
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The wireless operators in the sub-stations perform also the duties 
of district clerks and are paid from the vote of the department to 
which they are attached. 


Twenty-nine broadcast receiving licences were issued during the 
sear. Australian, New Zealand, or American programmes are heard 
daily provided atmospheric conditions are not unfavourable. 
Empire Station at Daventry was heard, but not regularly, on the 
short wave and it is interesting to note that the broadcast which 
was best heard in Tonga during the year was intended for Africa 


and countries in the Atlantic zone. 


The 


Recent experimental trans- 


missions on the 19-8 metre wave have, however, been more con- 
dstently heard than any other transmissions. 


Roads. 


There are approximately 40 miles of metalled road in Tongatabu 
and fourteen miles in Vavau suitable for motor traffic. The 
roads are graded earth roads ; they are unsuitable for heavy traffic 


during rains. 


There are no railways in the islands. 


Posts. 


by- 


Postal communication with the outside world is maintained by 
the monthly vessel of the Union Steamship Company. Foreign 
mails are also despatched by copra vessels. The Collectors of 
Customs act as Postmasters at the three ports. There are sub-post 


offices in some of the main villages of Tongatabu. 


British postal 


orders are issued at the chief post offices. Money orders are also 
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issued. During the year the total value of stamps sold amounted 
to £748. Money orders to a value of £7,197 were issued and orders 
to a value of £305 paid. Postal orders issued and paid amounted 
in value to £219 and £14 respectively. 


XI. BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Banking. 


A Government Savings Bank was established in 1926. The 
following statistics show the operations of the Bank since its 
institution :— 


Year. Deposits. Withdrawals. 
£ £ 
1926 aa eee oe 3,495 558 
1927 er ae wes 7,929 3,900 
1928 aes ote Pp 12,341 9,713 
1929 +48 Sie on 11,359 8,528 
1930 aay st see 23,689 14,228 
1931 ose ee =F 15,930 11,358 
1932 19,763 16,546 


The total amount at the credit of depositors at the end of the 
year was £30,676. 
The number of depositors at the end of the year was :— 
Tongans ... ‘ eos Soe we 475 
Europeans and ited = ise . 179 
Interest at the rate of 34 per cent. is allowed on the first £500 
deposited and at the rate of 2} per cent. for an additional amount 
up to £1,000. 
The invested funds of the Bank amount to £28,387. 
There is no other bank in Tonga. 
There are no Building, Co-operative, or Friendly Societies. 


Currency. 

British and Australian coin was made the currency of Tonga by 
a Statute passed by the Tongan Parliament in 1906. Tongan 
Government notes were issued in 1919; at the present time notes 
to the value of £21,268 are in circulation. The issue is secured by 
a coin and investment reserve. 

. 
Weights and Measures. 

British weights and measures are, by Statute, the standard weights 

and measures of the country. 
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XII.— PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Works Department of the Government of Tonga consists of 
an Engineer, a Foreman, a Travelling Foreman, a Fitter, a Black- 
smith, a Roads Foreman, and a Tongan staff. Works beyond the 
capacity of the local Department are carried out by contractors 
abroad. The Department possesses plant and rolling stock suitable 
for local requirements. During the year, for financial reasons, 
works were reduced to a minimum. The activities of the Depart- 
ment were confined to maintenance work on public buildings and 
on the roads. No works extraordinary were undertaken. 


XII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


There are two jurisdictions in Tonga, the British and the Tongan. 

The British Agent holds a commission as a Deputy Commissioner 
of His Britannic Majesty’s High Commissioner’s Court for the 
Western Pacific. He is a Judicial Commissioner in Divorce. Under 
the provisions of the Treaty of 1900, jurisdiction in civil matters is 
exercised by the British Court over. British subjects and foreigners. 
The British Court has jurisdiction in probate and divorce matters 
where British subjects and foreigners are parties. In criminal cases 
British subjects and foreigners charged with an offence against the 
laws of Tonga, not including crimes punishable by death or by 
imprisonment exceeding two years, are amenable to the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of Tonga. ‘The reserved cases are justiciable in the 
British Court. 

The jurisdiction of the British Court is exercised in conformity 
with the provisions of the Pacific Order in Council of 1893. The 
principles of British law, so far as circumstances admit, are applied. 
The judicial work of the British Agent is light. During the year 
nine civil cases were heard and determined, one grant of letters of 
administration issued, and one divorce petition was heard. 

The Courts of the Tongan Government have full jurisdiction over 
Tongans and the limited jurisdiction stated above over British 
subjects and foreigners. The Tongan judicial system is based on 
the British model, and trial by jury, in cases where the accused are 
Tongans, is provided for in the Constitution. 

The Justice Department of the Government of Tonga consists of 
the Chief Justice, the Land Judge, a European Magistrate, and 
three Tongan Magistrates. The Supreme Court exercises jurisdic- 
tion in all civil cases in which the amount claimed exceeds £50 and 
in all criminal cases where the maximum penalty exceeds a fine of 
£50 or two years’ imprisonment; other cases are heard in the 
Magistrates’ Courts. Where the person charged is a European the 
case is heard and determined by the European Magistrate if it comes 
within magisterial jurisdiction ; other cases are tried by the Chief 
Justice sitting with two European assessors. 
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The Land Court Judge, sitting with a Tongan assessor, hears and 
determines land claims. 

Serious crime among the Tongan people is of infrequent occur- 
rence. 

The following table shows the number of indictments which have 
been tried by the Chief Justice during the last five years :— 


Numober of 
Year. Indictments. _ Convictions. 
1928 male eee ae ee 31 26 
1929 aes eae Par Boe 34 30 
1930 oo es eos eH 34 * 25 
1931 ee AS =e ap 24 12 
1932 os an zee ante 36 26 


The following table shows the number of criminal cases heard and 
determined in the Magistrates’ Courts during the last five years :— 


Year. No. of Cases. Convictions. Acquittals. 
1928 eas ate eee see 4,645 3,507 1,138 
1929 oe ou ae ees 4,646 3,270 1,376 
1930 aes de: one ate 4,393 2,887 1,411 
1931 ae Ba aes oe 2,590 1,839 727 

* 1932 Bo Ss ae oe 3,361 2,263 868 


Sixty-six cases were committed for trial. 

The majority of the criminal cases heard in the Magistrates’ 
Courts were for minor municipal and traffic offences. 

The following table shows the number of convictions recorded 
during the last five years for the cases dealt with in the Magistrates’ 
Courts other than municipal and traffic offences :— 


Offence. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Theft... oe a a seey ated 96 115 135 126 
Trespass . ve 25 30 42 19 4 
Other offences against property oe xs ll 17 15 5 
Assault ... ve 65 64 53 55 61 
Fighting AS ze ae aw = 16 18 9 21 12 
Cruelty to animals... ane ww 141 102 137 118 78 


The various punishments imposed during the year in respect of 
the convictions in the Magistrates’ Courts were as follows :— 


Fines... 2 : vee eee = 2,099 
Imprisonment ior non- ‘dayne of fines ... 819 
Peremptory imprisonment... : = 127 
Whipping or whipping and uprasnment 37 


There is a considerable amount of civil litigation among the Ton- 
gans. During the year eight civil cases came before the Supreme 
Court and 1,254 actions were heard in the Magistrates’ Courts. 
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There is an appeal from a Magistrate’s decision to the Chief Justice 
in all civil cases and in every criminal case except when the defendant 
pleads guilty. 

During the year the Chief Justice heard twenty-two appeals, 
ten criminal and twelve civil. In the criminal appeals the 
sentences and fines imposed by the Magistrates were affirmed in 
three cases, in two cases sentences were reduced, and five appeals 
were allowed. In the civil appeals the Magistrates’ decisions were 
upheld in six cases, two cases were remitted back, and four appeals 
were allowed. 

The Supreme Court heard four cases in divorce. Decrees absolute 
were granted in all cases. 

The Supreme Court in its probate jurisdiction granted Letters of 
Administratien in eighty-seven cases. The following table shows 
the number of Grants of Probate or Letters of Administration which 
issued out of the Court during the last five years :— 


Year. Number. 
1928 ... tee ces on oie as 82 
1929 ... Nee Aste oa aes od 112 
1930 ... ote ve on = sah 78 
1931... aes wee eh Bs tied 105 
1932 a 87 


The total allie: of itates in ‘1932 was £7, 628. 


There are nineteen Tongan lawyers practising in the Courts. 
Licences to practise are issued by the Chief Justice. There is no 
educational qualification imposed, but the Chief Justice has a dis- 
cretionary power to refuse to issue a licence to undesirable persons. 


Police. 


The Police Department is in charge of a Tongan Minister who is 
also the Public Prosecutor. The Department has a strength of 
one European Inspector, three Tongan Inspectors, and forty-three 
non-commissioned officers and men. The Tongan Police, when 
called upon to do so, assist His Britannic Majesty’s High Commis- 
sioner’s Court in making arrests and enforcing judgments. 

The total expenditure of the Force for ail services was £4,472. 
The cost of the Police per head of population was 3s. 

The number of persons prosecuted by the Police for offences of 
all kinds during the last five years is as follows :— 


Year. Number. 
1928 oe ae bad Gan ae 3,679 
1929 ane ae ie oes oe 3,605 
1930 Aas ae wa oR fo 3,487 
1931 et ats one eas rat 2,496 
1932 ss 3,345 


The great majority of these iorommantitus were ior offences of a 
trivial nature. 
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All traffic is controlled by the Force, which carries out the 
registration of motor vehicles and the examination of drivers. 


In addition to ordinary police duties the Force is responsible for 
the inspection of villages and road frontages, and the taking of the 
annual census. 


Prisons. 


The Minister of Police is in charge of the prisons. There is a 
main gaol at Nukualofa with sub-gaols at Haapai, Vavau, and the 
two Niuas. There is also a sub-gaol on the Government Agricul- 
tural Station at Vaikeli where prisoners grow food-stufis for the 
Prison and Police Departments. Juvenile offenders are confined in 
the latter sub-gaol apart from adult prisoners. Crime among 
juveniles is very rare. All prisoners undergoing a sentence of over 
six months imprisonment are confined in the Nukualofa gaol. The 
number of prisoners in custody on Ist January and 31st December 
in the Nukualofa gaol was 35 and 32 respectively. 


The main gaol at Nukualofa consists of two main wooden 
buildings, a women’s gaol, and a hospital. There is no provision 
for the confinement of prisoners in separate cells. 


The sub-gaols consist of small wooden buildings suitable for local 
requirements. 


Prisoners are visited regularly by the Medical Officer. The 
health of prisoners throughout the year was satisfactory. 


Prisoners may earn remission of sentence by industry accompanied 
by good conduct. The maximum remission for prisoners under- 
going a first term of imprisonment is one quarter of the sentence. 


Orders for payments of fines made in the Magistrates’ Courts are 
not enforced for fourteen days after the making of the order. If 
the law under which the order is made does not provide for im- 
prisonment in default of payment a warrant of distress is then 
issued. In default of distress a warrant of commitment issues 
ordering a defendant to be imprisoned in respect of the sum still 
remaining unsatisfied by the distress for any term not exceeding the 
term specified in respect of a like sum in the scale of imprisonment 
provided in the Magistrates Act. 


Provision is made in Tongan law for the probation of offenders. 
When any person is convicted of an offence, and the Court is of 
opinion, having regard to the character, age, health or mental 
condition of the person charged, or to the trivial nature of the 
offence, or to the extenuating circumstances under which it was 
committed, that it is inexpedient to inflict any other than a nominal 
punishment, or that it is expedient to release the offender on proba- 
tion, the Court may, in lieu of imposing a sentence of imprisonment, 
make an order discharging the offender conditionally on his entering 
into a recognizance, with or without securities, to be of good be- 
haviour and to appear for sentence when called upon at any time 
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during such period not exceeding three years as may be specified in 
the order. When a probation order is made the Court is required 
to furnish the offender with a notice in writing stating in simple 
terms the conditions he is required-to observe. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following Acts were passed at the 1932 Session of the Tongan 
Parliament :— 
The 1932-33 Appropriation Act. 
The 1930-33 Supplementary Appropriation Act. 
The Order in Public Places Amendment Act. 
The Shipping Amendment Act. 
The Motor Traffic Amendment Act. 
The Immigration Restriction Act. 
The Fruit Export Act. 
The Boxing Matches (Regulation) Act. 
The Firearms (Noxious Gas) Act. 
10. The Licences Amendment Act. 


Act No. 6.—This Act regulates immigration and provides that no 
person, save as excepted in section 11 of the Act, other than a 
Tongan subject by birth or naturalization, shall enter the country 
unless in possession of a permit issued by the Premier with the 
consent of the Executive. The restrictions imposed are additional 
to the immigration restrictions provided for in the Undesirable 
Immigrants Act of 1920 and the Passport Act of 1922. 

Act No. 7.—This is an enabling Act empowering the Executive to 
make regulations governing the export of fruit. 

Act No. 10.—This Act provides for the payment of a licence fee 
of £60 per annum by sellers of hop beer and gives the Police power 
to regulate the hours of sale. The possession of a licence does not 
entitle the holder to sell intoxicating liquor, within the meaning of 
the Liquor Act, to any prohibited person. The aim of the Act was 
to check the sale of hop beer to Tongans and other Pacific Islanders. 

The other Acts do not call for comment. 


The following Ordinances were passed during the year :— 
1. The Firearms (Noxious Gas) Ordinance. 
2. The Silver Coin (Importation) Ordinance. 


SON G0 IZ ERO 9 BOs ee 


In Tongan law the Queen-in-Council is empowered to pass 
Ordinances between the meetings of the Legislature. Ordinances 
80 passed are placed before Parliament at its next subsequent 
meeting and, if agreed to, are passed as Acts. 


Ordinance No. 2 was passed to control the import of silver. A 
condition precedent to import is a permit from the Executive. 
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The following Regulations were passed :— 
1. Fruit Export. 
2. Land Act. 
3. Savings Bank. 
4. Wireless Telegraphy. 

The Fruit Export Regulations fixed the price for bananas exported 
through the agency of the Government. 

The Savings Bank Regulation was passed to reduce the interest 
payable on fixed deposits. The rate was reduced from 4 per cent. 
to 34 per cent. on deposits up to £500, and from 3 per cent. to 24 per 
cent. on deposits in excess of £500 up to the maximum deposit of 
£1,000. 

The Wireless Telegraphy Regulation prescribed the conditions 
governing the issue of Receiving Licences. 

The Land Act Regulation calls for no comment. 

There is no factory legislation in Tonga. The country is purely 
agricultural. 

There is no legislative provision for sickness or old age. In 
Tongan polity the sick or the aged are cared for by relatives who, 
as stated above, assume responsibility as a matter of course. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
The Tongan financial year ends on 30th June. The revenue and 
expenditure totals for each of the last five years are as follows :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1927-28 ... es ann saa 86,626 83,208 
1928-29 ... ne as eae 96,887 76,709 
1929-30 ... sa5 one rs 89,505 85,442 
1930-31 ... tae a Ba 70,663 78,500 
1931-32 . 57,224 63,986 


There is no public debt, and at the close of the last financial year 
the surplus funds of the country amounted to £133,733. These 
funds are invested in United Kingdom War Bonds, New Zealand, 
Australian, Straits Settlements, Uganda, Northern Rhodesia, Kenys, 
and Nigeria stock, and in fixed deposits with the Bank of New 
Zealand in Sydney and Auckland. 

The main heads of taxation are the native tax, Customs dues, and 
trading licences. 

The following table shows the yield of the Customs dues and native 
tax during the last five years :— | 


Year. Customs. Native Taz. 
£ £ 
1927-28 ... as oa ong 36,582 12,719 
1928-29 ... ood ae eed 47,171 11,780 
1929-30 ... cde bes ete 41,902 11,919 
1930-31 ... aa aoe bee 27,026 11,677 
1931-32 . 20,496 9,491 


The general tariff o on uitinported goods { is 12} per cent. ad valorem. 


| 
| 
| 
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The principal specific duties are as follows :— 

Beer, per gallon 

Benzine, per gallon 

Cigarettes, per Ib. 

Flour, per 150 Ib. 

Kerosene of 150 degrees or over, closed flash test, 
per gallon... 

Spirits of all kinds, the strength of which can be 
ascertained by Sykes’ hydrometer and is proof 
or overproof, per proof gallon es 

Spirits of all kinds, the strength of which can be 
ascertained by Sykes’ a aalasraele and is under- 
proof, per liquid gallon - 

Sugar, per lb. ... 

Timber, undressed, per ‘100 8. ft. 

Timber, dressed, per 100 s. ft. 

Tobacco, manufactured, per lb. : ee 

The principal articles on the free list are :— 


Bags, new, for copra. 
Agricultural machinery and implements. 
There is an export tax on copra of £1 per ton. 
There are no excise duties. 
The principal stamp duties on documents are :— 
Agreement or memorandum of agreement (whether 
the same be evidence of a contract or obligatory 
upon the parties from its being a written docu- 
ment). 
Where the value amounts to £1 but does not 
exceed £3 é 
Where the value exceeds £3 but does not exceed 
£10 a 
Where the value ‘exceeds £10 then for every 
additional £10 and also for every fractional 
part of £10 (but not to exceed ten eee 
on any such document) 
Bill of Lading and each copy 
Bill of Exchange— 

(1) Payable on demand or at sight or on ee 
tion... 

(2) Payable otherwise than. on demand, ‘sight, or 
presentation, drawn or expressed to be pay- 
able in or actually paid or endorsed in any 
manner negotiated in the Kingdom. 

For any sum not exceeding £50.. 
For every additional £50 and also for 
every fractional part of £50 


2d. 


1s. 
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Promissory Note of any kind. 
(Except a Bank Note or Currency Note.) 
For any sum not exceeding £5 ... 
Exceeding £5 and not exceeding £25 


For every additional £25 and also for Pakitl 
fractional part of £25 . 


(Exemption—All Bills of medians or promissory 
notes issued by any bank for Government 
purposes to the Treasurer). 


Lease or agreement for a lease or any written docu- 
* ment for the tenancy or occupancy of any lands 
or buildings. 
The following duties in respect of the rent at the 
rate per annum :— 
Where the rent does not exceed £25 . 
Where the rent exceeds £25 and does not exéood 
£50 
Above £50, for every £50 and ‘aleo for r every 
fractional part of £50 . 


Conveyance or transfer. 
(1) of any lease 
(2) on sale of any goods whether ‘included in a 
transfer of a lease or not for every £50 and 
also for every fractional part of £50 


Mortgage, bond, debenture, or covenant. 


(1) Being the only or principal or primary security 
for the payment or repayment of any saaes 
not exceeding £50... - 

For every additional £50 and also for every 
fractional part of £50 _ 

(2) Transfer or assignment of any nattaaue: baud: 
debentures, or covenant, and also where 
any further money is added to the money 
secured. 

(3) Being a collateral, or auxiliary, or additional, 
or substituted security, or by way of further 
assurance for the above-mentioned pur- 
poses : 

Where the Eripoipel or Pee pater 
is duly stamped .. 

(4) Reconveyance, release, or cipshacas ‘of any 
such security as aforesaid or the benefit 
thereof, or of the money thereby secured ... 


ES 
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Receipt. 
Given for or upon the payment of money. 
Amounting to £2 or upwards but not exceeding 


£50 ee wes aes one vee 2d. 
Exceeding £50 or upwards but not exceeding 
£100... ion me ee ies we Ad. 
Exceeding £100 6d. 
(Exemptions. 


Receipts given for or upon the payment of 
money to or for the use of the Govern- 
ment of Tonga. 

Receipts or discharges given by any person 
for the payment of wages or salary. 

Receipts given for contributions for 
charitable institutions or religious bodies.) 


All male Tongans, when they attain the age of sixteen years, pay 
apoll tax of 36s. per annum. The yield of the tax during the last 
five years is set out above. A register of taxpayers is kept by the 
district tax clerk. This register is revised annually from a list of 
taxpayers prepared by the District Officer. The tax is paid direct 
to the district clerk by the taxpayer. Exemption from the tax 
may be granted on the grounds of old age or sickness. 


There is no hut tax. 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lands and Survey. 


The Tongan land system is, in many respects, unique. In historic 
times the Tongan lived on his farm rather than in village com- 
munities ; the communal land ownership which is met with in parts 
of the Pacific is unknown in Tonga. In the 18th century the 
troubled condition of the land drove the peasant proprietors to 
take refuge. together in fortresses, and out of these fortresses the 
modern village has grown. The remains of many old trenches 
exist to-day. Although the necessity for living together for pur- 
poses of mutual protection disappeared in the middle of last century, 
the people did not revert to their old mode of life and the town is 
now an accepted part of Tongan polity. 

The historic system of land tenure was feudal. The great chiefs 
held of the King and they sub-divided their lands among their 
followers. Through the chiefs the King received tribute and they 
in turn exacted feudal dues from the people. In the first Constitu- 
tion of Tonga, granted by the King over fifty years ago, it was 
expressly enacted that the Kingdom was the King’s. The King, 
however, confirmed in their ancestral holdings the high chiefs and 
out of the royal and chiefs’ estates holdings were granted to the 
People. In course of time a grant which was made in return for 
service in cash or kind became the right of the people and a law was 
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passed which entitled every Tongan, when he became a taxpayer, 
to two holdings, a house site in the village, and tax lands in the 
bush. 


It is not possible, within the limits of this Report, to develop 
further the evolution of the Tongan land system ; it is felt, however, 
that a brief reference to the system of the past is necessary before 
the present system of tenure is shortly described. 


Every Tongan male, when he attains the age of sixteen and 
thereby becomes a taxpayer, is entitled to a tax allotment of 8} 
acres in the bush and a town site not exceeding 132 feet square. 
He obtains the grant upon application to the Minister of Lands. 
The Minister makes the allotment from the estate of the chief on 
which the applicant resides. If land is not available on such estate 
the allotment is made from the estate of another chief who is willing 
to provide it. If no allotment is made under this latter provision 
Crown land is utilized. If the applicant is already resident on 
Crown land, the allotment is made therefrom in the first place. 
The rental for the tax allotment is 8s. per annum. It is paid to the 
Crown or the chief according to where the allotment is made. No 
rent is charged for the village site. 


Provision is made in the law for ejectment for non-payment of rent 
or for a non-compliance with the planting section of the law. It is 
mandatory on every holder, as an incident of tenure, within one 
year of the grant to plant 200 coconut trees on his allotment, 
properly spaced as provided by law. Provision is made for the 
survey and registration of grants. Upon the death of a holder his 
widow is entitled to a life estate in the allotment and devolution is 
expressly provided for. No Tongan may hold two tax allotments. 
but he may obtain a lease of an extra area. 


Provision was made in 1927 to enable a Tongan to receive, upon 
application made, in lieu of the grants referred to, an area of 123 
acres of tax land in the bush for which he pays a rental of 4s. If he 
obtains such allotment, he is not eligible for a town site. It was 
hoped by reducing the rental and increasing the area to induce the 
people to live on the land rather than in the village. It was also 
hoped that Tongans who lived in congested islands would transfer 
to other islands where the larger areas at the reduced rentals were 
available. So far only eleven applications have been received for 
the 123-acre blocks. 

Without the consent of the Executive no chief or allotment 
holder may grant a lease or make any agreement in respect of his 
land. The mortgaging of growing crops is illegal. 

It is a curious fact that many Tongans do not take advantage of 
their statutory right to land. There is no compulsion to apply. 
At the present time, according to records available, allotments are 
held by 6,327 taxpayers and 503 widows; there are 1,228 taxpayers 
who have not applied for an allotment. These persons live in towns 
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or on their fathers’ cultivated allotments to which they hope in 
time to succeed. In other cases there is a disinclination to leave 
an island which is fully settled. Ample land is available for a full 
development of the land system and if every taxpayer was an allot- 
ment holder approximately one-half of the area of the country 
would still be available for distribution. 


The interest of a Tongan in land, whether he is a chief or a com- 
moner, is a life estate. His ownership is limited in point of dis- 
position; it possesses certain attributes of an estate in fee tail 
which the holder for life cannot bar. The land system is of interest 
as being an example of a system grafted by law upon the polity of 
a people and becoming a leading feature of that polity. 

The survey work performed by the Government surveyors con- 
sisted in demarcating tax and town allotments. Lease and road 
surveys were also carried out. The number of European leases in 
Tonga is 1,602 of a total area of 7,408 acres. The majority of the 
leases, apart from residences in the towns, consist of store sites 
and the small trading stations of the large commercial houses. 


Visit of the High Commissioner. 

His Excellency the High Commissioner visited the Protectorate 
in September and invested Her Majesty the Queen with the insignia 
of an Honorary Dame Commander of the Civil Division of the Order 
of the British Empire. His Excellency remained for three days in 
Nukualofa and returned to Fiji via Vavau where one day was 
spent. 
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APPENDIX 1. 
METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR THE YEAB 1932. 
Nukualofa Station. 


(Lat. 21-7-58.6S. Long. 175-11-59.1 W.) 
Monthly Means. 






































Relative . 5 
Baro- Dry Wet -, | Max.| Min. | Rain- 5 
Month. | meter. | Bulb. | Bulb. eas Temp|Temp| fall. | V4 
Jan. 29-762 | 79-8 15-7 82-9 | 83-8 | 72-4 | 10-02 | SE'ly 
Feb. 29-814 | 81-6 76-6 80-4 | 84-6 | 73-5 6-26 | ESE 
Mar. 29-881 | 79-1 73-9 77-4 | 83-7 | 72-7 6-04 | ESE 
April 29-919 | 78-0 71-9 73-7 | 81-9 | 71-0 2-11 | ESE 
May 29-987 | 77-9 74:7 85-6 | 82-4 | 72-7 2:75 | E 
June 29-973 | 74-7 69-3 76-3 | 79-9 | 65-0 6-63 | Var. E 
H i toW 
i | through 
' : 8 
July... | 20-949 | 73-5 69-2 81-8 | 77-9 | 65-7 6-15 | SE’ly 
Aug. ... | 30-039 | 71-7 66-8 76-8 | 75-4 | 65-6 715 Abe E 
to8. 
Sept. ... | 30-017 | 73-9 69-4 78-9 | 77:4 | 66-3 3-89 | E 
Oct. ... | 30-045 | 76-4 10-7 74-8 | 79-3 | 68-5 0-41 | ESE 
Nov. ... | 20-944 | 77-4 72-1 76-7 | 81-5 | 70-7 5-67 | ESE 
Dec. ... | 29-802 | 80-2 15-8 81-2 | 83-7 | 71-5 | 15-06 | S'ly 
81:0 69-6 
Means ... | 29-928 | 77-0 72-2 78-8 75°3 72-14 | ESE 
Barometer. Humidity. Temperature. 
Highest: 30-264 on 4th 99 per cent. on 7th 88° on 7th February. 
October. February and 6th and 
26th July. : 
Lowest: 29-420 on 19th 49-8 per cent. on 3rd 54-2° on 9th September. 
January. October. ; 


Number of days on which rain fell: 171. 

Most rain in any 24-hour period: 6-90 inches on 19th December. 

Cyclonic Storms : Haapai 18th-19th January. Barometer lowest 20-001. Wind 
maximum 9 to 10 from ENE. Wind vecred from NE about to SW. Niusfoou, 
12th-13th March. Barometer lowest 28-503. Wind maximum 10-12 from NW. 
Veered from NW about to NW by W. Vavau, 13th March. Barometer lowest 
28-224. Wind maximum 10-12 from ENE and WSW. Centre passed over Noiafa. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE STATE OF TRENGGANU 
FOR THE YEAR 1932 


I—Geography, Climate and History 


1. Tréngganu is a Malay State on the East Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula lying between the parallels of 4° and 5° 55” North latitude 
and the meridians of 102° 20” and 108° 30” East longitude. It is 
tounded by Kélantan on the North and North-west, by Pahang on 
the South and South-west, and by the China Sea on the East. Its 
inland boundaries follow the watersheds of its biggest rivers—the 
Bésut, Tréngganu, Dungun and Kémaman. The area of the State 
'S computed to be about 5,000 square miles, its length being about 
‘50 miles and its greatest breadth about 55 miles. The western and 
inland half of Tréngganu is mountainous and almost uninhabited. 

¢ population is concentrated on the rivers and along the coast-line. 
e highest peak is Gunong Batil (4,985 feet). 


The country is divided into sixteen river basins. All these rivers 
flow into the China Sea and the Tréngganu and the Kémaman can be 
entered at favourable stages of the tide by coasting steamers. The 
other Ters, though some of them are of considerable size, are open 
‘osmall craft only on account of the sand bar at the entrance. 


Ch The Pérhéntian, Redang, Kapas and Tenggul islands belong to 
e State. These islands are inhabited, though sparsely, and Kapas 


' “fers good anchorage in the North-east monsoon. 


a The North-east monsoon, lasting from November to March, 
wind 4 distinet Mmeteoroligical change in respect of temperature, 
a and rainfall. The rainfall chart shows a sharp rise in 
Sovember and an abrupt fall early in the year. The highest recorded 


1 ental on the coast is 165.5 inches: the average is about 


3. The following was the rainfall recorded in 1931 and 1932:— 


1931 1982 
Kuala Tréngganu .. 141.84” 93.74" 
Kémaman me 86.62” 80.44” 
teh 81.15” 100.87” 
The highest 


at Kuala Tys-, “2ximum temperature recorded was 95° Fahrenheit 
at Kuala Tenegany on 5th May, 1982, the lowest 76° Fahrenheit also 
*ngganu on 10th December, 1932. 


The hi Beg : 
at Kuala nite minimum temperature recorded was 77° Fahrenheit 
at Kuala Tra Seanu on 2ist June, 1932, the lowest 66° Fahrenheit also 


Ogganu on 7th March, 1932. 
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4. The early history of Tréngganu is obscure. A Chinese 
Buddhist monk and traveller, Chao Ju Kua, mentions it among places 
subject to the old Kingdom of Palembang. The Nagarakretagama, 
a Javanese work composed in 1365 A.D., speaks of both Tréngganu 
and Dungun as tributary to Majapahit. The Hikayat Hang Tuah, 
tells how Hang Jebat and Hang Kasturi slew a Tréngganu prince, 
Megat Panji ‘Alam, on the steps of the palace of the Ruler of 
Inderapura (believed to be the present State of Pahang). 


5. In 1923 a remarkable Malay inscription, dated 702 A.H. 
(1303 A.D.) was deciphered in Tréngganu. The Stone bearing it was 
found at Kuala Brang, a place 20 miles up stream from Kuala 
Tréngganu. 

The language of the inscription is Malay with an admixture of 
Sanskrit and Arabic, and the script Arabic, a combination for which 
there is no parallel before the year 1468 A.D. The subject of the 
inscription is the Islamic law of sexual offences. It is far the earliest 
known record of Islam as a State religion in the Malay Peninsula, and 
it suggests the existence of a Muhammadan Kingdom in the upper 
Tréngganu river a hundred years before the recorded date of the 
Islamic conversion of Malacca. 


6. The Ruling House is descended from the BENDAHARA ABDUL 
Magi of Johore, father of the non-royal BENDAHARA ABDUL JALIL 
who became Sultan ABDUL JALIL R1aAyaAT SHAH of Johore in 1701. 
The present Ruler, Sultan SULAIMAN BADARU’L-’ALAM SHAH who 
came to the throne in 1920 is twelfth of the line. 


7. In the year 1776 Sultan MANSUR (1730-1792) sent the bunga 
émas or golden flower to the King of Siam, and this practice was 
continued at first annually and later triennially, until by a Treaty in 
1909 the Siamese Government transferred to Great Britain “all rights 
“of suzerainty, protection, administration and control whatsoever 
“which they possess over the States of Kélantan, Tréngganu, Kedah, 
“Perlis and adjacent islands’. What exactly those rights were in 
respect of Tréngganu is doubtful. The Tréngganu tradition is that 
the sending of the bunga émas was in no sense an admission of 
suzerainty, but was merely an expression of good will, which was 
reciprocated by the King of Siam who, sent presents in return. 


8. A Treaty was made in 1910 between Great Britain and 
Tréngganu, whereof Article II provides that the Sultan of Tréngganu 
shall receive “a British Officer to reside in Tréngganu to be an Agent 
“with functions similar to those of a Consular Officer”. This Article 
was repealed by a subsequent Treaty made in 1919, whereunder the 
Sultan agreed to “receive...... a British Officer to be called the 
“British Adviser who shall live within the State of Tréngganu, and 
“whose advice must be asked and acted upon in all matters affecting 
“the general administration of the country and all questions other 
“than those touching the Muhammadan Religion”. Some account of 
the functions of the British Adviser is given in the succeeding chapter 
of this report. 
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II.—Government 


9. Tréngganu is governed by His Highness the Sultan in Council, 
with the advice of a British Adviser. The State Council consists of 
16 members, all of whom either hold some Government office or are 
pensioners of the Government. There is no unofficial representation. 
The President of the State Council is the Méntri Bésar or Prime 
Minister, who is at the same time the chief executive officer of the 
State. Under him is the (Malay) State Secretary who is the 
Government’s official spokesman. Four seconded officers of the 
Malayan Civil Service hold executive offices as Commissioner of Lands 
and Mines, and as Collectors of Land Revenue in the three districts 
into which the State is divided, viz. Kémaman (South), Kuala 
Tréngganu (central), and Bésut (North), respectively. Similarly 
| seconded officers from the Malayan Professional and Technical 
. Services are in executive control of the Police, Public Works, Medical 
and Survey Departments, respectively. Otherwise the administration 
of the State is carried on by Malay Officers, the principal of whom are 
the State Commissioners, Kémaman and Bésut respectively, the Judge 
and the Superintendent of Marine and Customs. 


10. The British Adviser is a Judge of the Court of Appeal, but 
otherwise is purely an advisory officer. As stated in the preceding 
chapter, under the Treaty of 1919 his advice has to be asked and 
acted upon in all general administrative matters, and though the 
law of the constitution which established the State Council was passed 
before that Treaty and he is therefore not statutorily a member of 
the Council, he attends all meetings when he is at headquarters and 
his advice is invariably asked before any resolution is passed. If a 
meeting is held in his absence, no business is brought before the 
Council on which his advice has not been previously obtained. 


ll. The Seconded officers of the Malayan Civil Service who 
oficiate as Collectors of Land Revenue in Kémaman and Bésut 
respectively are also Assistant Advisers and are responsible for 
keeping the British Adviser informed of all matters of administration 
in those Districts which call for his advice. 

12. The State Council meets once a week for the consideration 
of all general administrative questions and there are additional 
Sessions for legislation. It met altogether 57 times in 1932. 

13. The official language of the State is Malay, and the official 
version of all Enactments, Rules and Proclamations is that in the 

y (Jawi) script, though English and Romanised Malay versions 
are also published of Enactments and Regulations thereunder. 


III.—Population 


14. The population at the 1931 Census was 179,664 viz. 92,122 
males and 87,542 females. The division by race was:— 





Malays ame ie -. 164,447 
Chinese oe a .. 18,258 
Indians XS us ee 1,308 
Europeans ae As ee 33 
Eurasians ae ne 10 


Other nationalities - 608 
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15. The total number of births registered in 1932 was 6,886 
(3,601 males and 3,235 females). In every 100 births registered 
52.68 were males and 47.32 females, a ratio of 89.83 females to every 
100 males born. 


16. The total number of deaths registered was 4,809 (2,517 
males and 1,992 females). The greatest number of deaths registered 
in any one month occurred in May (619) and the lowest in September 
(335). The infantile mortality rate was 241.83 per mille compared 
with 226.38 in 1931 and 254.13 in 1930. Of the 1,643 deaths under 
one year 959 were males and 684 females . 


IV.—Health 


17. There is at present no machinery for the accurate recording 
and classification of diseases and the mortality therefrom. 


The total medical staff of the State in 1932 consisted of one Chief 
Medical Officer (seconded from the Malayan Medical Service), one 
Dresser Grade I, four Dressers Grade II, six Dressers Grade III, two 
Dressers ungraded, five Probationer Dressers, one Maternity Nurse, 
one Assistant Maternity Nurse, Vaccinators and attendants. 


The great majority of deaths occurring are not brought to the 
notice of any one qualified to make a proper diagnosis, and the reports 
of deaths sent in by registrars describe malaria, typhoid, and many 
other diseases simply as “fever”. The only reliable statistics of this 
nature are the numbers of diseases actually treated by the Medical 
Department: the sub-joined table gives the figures for the last four 
years :— 


1929 1930 1931 1932 
Yaws oe .. 38,390 3,386 2,601 2,686 
Malaria .. .. 3,370 5,775 5,408 6,180 
Fever unspecified -. 1,827 2,799 862 574 
Beri Beri .. -. 1,297 915 1,181 433 
Diseases due to intestinal 

parasites -. 1,802 2,894 3,539 4,940 
Diseases of Respiratory 

system including .. 1,431 1,437 1,357 1,767 
Influenza -. 1,425 1,621 1,820 2,070 


Hospitals and Dispensaries. 18. In-patients.—There is only one 
hospital in Tréngganu, having 9 wards with accommodation for 156 
patients. The total number of patients admitted was 1,640 as 
compared with 1,949 in 1931; the drop in numbers is due to the 
opening of a private hospital at Dungun in November, 1931 by the 
Nippon Mining Company and to the improved sanitation on this mine. 
More Malays and more females were admitted in 1932 than in 1931. 
The percentage of deaths to the total admissions was 3.84. 


19. Out-patients—The number of out-patients treated (new 
cases) was 64,305. The total number of attendances was 87,585 as 
compared with 70,132 in 1931. In addition 11,702 vaccinations were 
Performed as against 9,485 in the previous year. 
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20. Maternity and Infant Welfare Work.—Thirty-five confine- 
ments were conducted in hospital by the midwife there as against 26 
in the previous year. One hundred and seventeen labours were 
conducted outside by the midwife attached to the maternity and child 
welfare clinic as against one hundred and thirty in the previous year; 
in addition she attended to 13 cases of miscarriage and paid altogether 
1,388 outside visits. The women are encouraged to come for antenatal 
treatment and 42 women came. There were no deaths. The two 
Government midwives are the only certified midwives in the State. 

A women and children’s clinic is run in Kuala Tréngganu. There 
were 3,065 new cases as compared with 2,444 in 1931; the total 
number of attendances was 10,466. 


21. Mental Hospital—tThere is at present no separate asylum 
for mentally deranged patients in Tréngganu, and they are confined 
in cells within the prison compound. The number of cases remaining 
on 31st December, 1931 was 19, and there were 31 new admissions 
during 1932, making a total of 50 cases treated (including seven 
females) as compared with 39 in 1931. A number of them were 
under observation only and included cases of mental defect not 
amounting to insanity. Thirty were discharged or transferred and 
two died. The urgency of the need for a separate institution for 
mental patients is keenly appreciated and when the State’s financial 
position improves, this will be one of the first services to be 
undertaken. 


22, Lepers.—There is no leper asylum in Tréngganu but there 
is a small cight-bedded ward in the hospital for male lepers whicn is 
always full. A register is being kept of all lepers that come to the 
notice of the Medical Department. 


23. Prison Hospitals—A dispensary and a small eight-bedded 
ward for male prisoners are attached to the Kuala Tréngganu prison. 
There is no hospital accommodation for the female prisoners who, 
however, are few in number. There were 23 admissions to the 
hospital and one death occurred due to dysentary; in 1931 there were 
86 admissions with one death. Four hundred and _ twenty-six 
prisoners were treated as out-patients as against 353 in 1931. 

The number of policemen treated was 1,895 as compared with 
1,899 in 1931. j 
24, Dispensaries—In Kuala Tréngganu there is a town 
dispensary in charge of a Dresser Grade I, and there are dispensaries, 
in charge of Dressers Grade II or Grade III, at the following district 

headquarters :— 
Kémaman 
Bésut 
Dungun 
Kuala Brang. 

There are also temporary dispensaries at Kémasek and Sétiyu. 
The dressers in charge of the out-station dispensaries visit outlying 
villages regularly. 

25. Buildings.—A small dispensary was opened during March at 
Kémasek for the use of the travelling dresser in that district. 
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26. Legislation—The following Enactments were passed :— 
(i) The Mental Disorders Enactment, 1351. 
(ii) The Medical Registration (Amendment) Enactment, 1351. 
(iii) The Deleterious Drugs Enactment, 1351. 

This Enactment has not yet been published, and will shortly be 
repealed and replaced by a new Enactment. Meanwhile the import 
of deleterious drugs is controlled by a Customs Regulation. 

A Public Health Enactment has been drafted and will shortly be 
introduced. 

The following Regulations were passed :— 

(1) Registration of Dentists, No. 2 of 1850. 
(2) Registration of Druggists, No. 3 of 1850. 

The following Proclamations were issued :— 

(1) No. 18 of 1351, empowering the Medical Authority to 
disinfect wells during epidemics. 

(2) No. 19 of 1351, concerning Rabies. 

(3) No. 40 of 1351, regarding vaccination. 


27. Water Supplies—The State depends on wells or rivers for 
its water supplies, and under existing financial conditions the 
prospects of providing a piped supply even for the bigger centres 
of population are negligible. The comparatively small incidence of 
water-borne diseases is in the circumstances a matter for 
congratulation. 


V.—Housing 


28. Tréngganu is a State of few large towns. The capital, Kuala 
Tréngganu, with a population of 13,972 at the 1931 Census is easily 
the largest in the State. The only other places of any size are Chukai 
(Kémaman) (5,468) and Kuala Bésut (2,939). In all of these towns 
fairly wide municipal limits have been fixed within which no building 
can be erected until the plan has been passed by a Committee of the 
Town Board which includes the State Engineer and the Chief Medical 
Officer among its members. There is thus in town areas little chance 
of dwelling houses being erected which are insanitary at the outset, 
though the Boards have always to be on guard against the danger 
of illegal construction of cubicles and thereby of over-crowding. 


This however is an evil confined mainly to Chinese, and as that 
race constitutes less than 8% of the population of the State and the 
total town-dwelling population represents only 12.4% of the whole, 
the over-crowding problem is not a serious one in Tréngganu. The 
State in fact shares with Kedah the honour of having the lowest house 
density in Malaya. 

The rural population is housed for the most part in home-made 
buildings with split bamboo walls and thatched roofs which cannot 
keep out air whether the inmates like it or not. The Tréngganu 
standard of living fortunately does not rise to plank walls and 
corrugated iron roofs to any appreciable extent, and the houses of 
the greater part of the population are probably as healthy as are to 
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be found in the Peninsula, though they are often built close together 
in no particular order, lack drains and latrines and are lived in by 
persons of negligent and potentially insanitary habits. 

In the comparatively few places of employment in the State 
where the labour force is such as to necessitate the providing of cooly 
lines, the housing is satisfactory. 


NOTE.—Complete statistics for the year 1931 are not available. 
Up to 17th May of that year Trengganu was following the 
Muhammadan calendar and it would have been a task of some 
magnitude to extract from the returns of A.H. 1849 (28th May, 1930 
to 17th May, 1931) the figures necessary to constitute a statistical 
record for 1931. The last year for which complete figures are 
available before 1982 is accordingly A.H. 1849 and, except in some 
few cases (e.g. Trade and Medical) in which returns have previously 
been kept according to the Western Calendar, it has been necessary 
in this report to use the figures for A.H. 1849 for purposes of 
comparison with those of 1932. 


ViI—Production 


MINERALS 


29. The quantities and values of mineral exports for the last 
three years were :— 









































1930 1931 
= : Duty | : "Duty 
Quantity: Value pai | Quantity; Value paid 
| pikuls | § «| & « | pikuls foe, $< 
Tin ore . | 17,226.01 | 906,833 19| 92,382 43/ 11,492.57 | 472,189 88! 45,790 25 
Wolfram 728.00 | 14,560 00; 728 00, 390.42 7,808 40! 390 42 
Tons | Tons 
Iron ore . . |87,3634 | 436,749 92/ 43,681 87/ 203,109} | 870,995 00 | 87,099 50 
Manganese -|20,696 | 165,568 5 16,556 90| 8,848) 70,784 35! 7,078 46 
1,523,712 06 18 349 aa 1,421,777 63 jraeaes 63 
= ceaail ere eae et east Se ees Seeger 
1932 
Quantity Value | Duty paid 
\ 
pikuls : $ | $ G4 
1 
Tin ore 9,344.43 444,015 73 43,983 78 | 
Wolfram 521.08 10,422 60 ! 521 08 
i Tons 
Iron ore ‘ 203,105 | 855,838 63 85,583 85 
Manganese 9,228 { 73,823 96 7,382 40 
1,384,100 92 137,471 1 
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All tin-ore and wolfram were exported to Singapore and all iron 
ore and manganese to Japan. 


30. The production of tin ore was restricted in accordance with 
the International Agreement. The steamers exporting iron ore to 
Japan are prevented by a bar from entering the river mouths and the 
ore has to be taken out to them in lighters. Transhipment is 
impossible during the North-east monsoon, and consequently export, 
and to a large extent production, are suspended for at least four 
months in the year. 


31. Seven thousand one hundred and twenty-eight acres were 
held under Mining Leases and 1,750 acres under Mining Certificates. 
The latter will be exchanged for Mining Leases after final survey. A 
licence was issued to prospect for gold but the venture was not a 
success, 


32. Four European owned or controlled tin mines produced 86% 
of the total tin ore produced in the State. Two of these were worked 
by Chinese on tribute. They employed 446 Chinese, 44 Indians and 
142 Malays. The daily rate of pay varied from 55 cents a day in 
the case of unskilled Malays to $1.50 for skilled Chinese. A large 
majority were paid at least 80 cents a day. 


The 27 other tin mining properties are partly Malay and partly 
Chinese owned. They were mainly worked by Chinese. 


The two Iron Mines are owned by Japanese. The average labour 
foree employed was 987 and wages compared favourably with those 
paid on the tin mines. 


33. The following revenue was derived from minerals :— 


A.H. 1349 1932 
Rents on Mining Lands ia 8,817 58 7,298 68 
Premium on Mining Lands .. 12,360 00 150 00 
Prospecting Licences See 320 00 250 00 
Ore buyers Licences AA _— —_ 
Individual Licences Me _ _ 
21,497 58 7,698 68 
Export duty .. .. 120,937 00 137,471 11 
Total .. 142,434 58 145,169 79 
AGRICULTURE 


34. The principal crops in order of importance are rice, rubber, 
coconuts and arecanuts. 


35. A great deal of rice is grown on land not yet even roughly 
surveyed. There is therefore a considerable margin of error in the 
computation of the areas planted, and, consequently of the crops 
harvested. It is estimated that in 1931-1932 there were 36,000 acres 
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under wet rice and 14,500 acres under dry rice cultivation. The crop 
was about 814 millions of gantangs of padi which would yield 41, 
millions of gantangs of rice. At 10 cents a gantang of rice, the crop 
was therefore worth $125,000. Approximately 300 gantangs of rice 
are equivalent to one ton. 


36. Renewed efforts were made during the year to raise the 
standard of rice cultivation. It is hoped that the statistics for 
1932-1933 will show an increase in the area under wet rice and also 
in the total crop. Reports already received are favourable. The 
rains were considerably later than usual in Kuala Trengganu district. 


37. The area of land alienated for rubber is estimated to be 
48,050 acres of which some 30,000 acres are planted. Data for 
estimating the area abandoned altogether or left untapped are not 
available owing to lack of staff for field work. One thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen tons of rubber valued at $277,160 were exported 
and it may be assumed that this was the quantity produced. 


38. The coconut is a valuable commercial crop and is particularly 
popular with Malays as it forms part of their diet and is available 
throughout the whole year. Malay houses are generally to be found 
in the shade of coconut palms, which on small holdings are nearly 
always interplanted with other fruit trees. It is estimated that some 
11,000 acres are planted in this way, while the area planted with 
coconuts alone is estimated to be 17,000 acres. For statistical 
purposes the total area under coconuts may be taken as 25,000 acres. 
Exports of copra amounted to 17,997 pikuls valued at $88,168; the 
value of the crop actually produced cannot be estimated but would be 
considerably in excess of that figure. 


39. Nine thousand six hundred and eighty one pikuls of arecanuts 
valued at $111,805 and 1,058 pikuls of gambier valued at $31,972 were 
exported. In the case of both of these crops there is local consumption 
which cannot be estimated, and the exports do not represent the total 
quantity produced. 


40. Other comparatively important crops for which no statistics 
are available are vegetables and spices. Vegetables are grown 
principally by Chinese, for their own consumption and for sale in the 
local market. Spices form an essential part of the diet of Malays 
and Chinese. Some tobacco was grown by Malays in the inland 
districts for their own consumption but was of little economic 
importance, as the growers have not the means to purchase imported 
tobacco. 


LIVE STOCK 


41. It is estimated that there were in the State 20,266 buffaloes, 
22,765 cattle, 4,658 pigs, 2,523 sheep, 5,761 goats and 228,000 poultry. 


42. The Export trade in live stock is small, Malays rear cattle 
and buffaloes for draught work in the rice fields, and sheep and goats 
for their own consumption. The pigs reared by Chinese are for the 
most part sold in the local market, as also is poultry. 
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43. Imports and exports were as follows:— 


Imports Exports 
Buffaloes ee Ay _— 26 
Cattle ae «i _— 297 
Pigs Ks ioc OBO 193 
Sheep a a 42 1 
Goats ae ir 33 6 
Poultry 4 -. 586 501 


MARINE PRODUCE 
44. There are fisheries throughout the length of the Tréngganu 


| coast line, and it can be said with little fear of contradiction that the 


Malays of this State excel those of any other part of the Peninsula 
as fishermen. The fishing is done entirely by Malays, though the 
financing and marketing side of the industry is, as elsewhere, almost 
wholly in the hands of Chinese. Deep-sea fishing by drift-nets, 
off-shore fishing by drag-nets, and line fishing from small boats are 
all extensively practised from April to October, but the North-east 
monsoon precludes the possibility of any continuous fishing from 
November to March or the establishment of the large staked fish traps 
common on the West coast of the Peninsula. The quantity of fish 
caught is vastly in excess of the local needs and the export of fish is 
the principal industry of the State. No refrigerating system exists, 
and consequently the fish has to be exported in dried form, either 
suniried or cooked. The fish is packed for export in bamboo 
containers called jak or in wooden cases. There is also a fair quantity 
of shrimp paste, known as bélachan exported. During the past year 
it was found that the Tréngganu dried fish was fetching a lower price 
in the Singapore market than dried fish from elsewhere. This was 
Stated to be the result of slovenly methods of drying and packing, 
which gave the fish a poor appearance on arrival in the market. Steps 
are being taken to raise the standard of the work of preparing the 
fish for export. 


Pi The exports of marine produce in 1931 and 1932 were as 
ollows :— 


1931 1932 
a are rg aN, 
Quantity (pkls.) Value Quantity (pkis.) Value 
$ $ $ 
Dried fish -. 114,014 179,994 115,928 851,351 
Belachan te 2,451 20,764 8,273 25,976 


FOREST PRODUCE 


46. The forests of Tréngganu are of considerable value, but 
exploitation on any large scale has not been encouraged as there is 
at present no Forests Department in the State and consequently no 
safeguard against wasteful working methods. 


41. Chéngal (balanocarpus heimii) and mérbau (Intsia spp.) 
occur throughout the State, but the most plentiful hardwoods are those 
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of the résak (Vatica spp.) group known locally as tengkawang. 
Measures are being taken to restrict the use of Chéngal to boat 
building and heavy constructional work for which téngkawang is 
unsuitable. ' 


48. Kapur (dryobalanops aromatica), a semi-hardwood, is from 
an economic point of view the most important of all Tréngganu 
timbers. It is found only in the southern half of the State, where 
however it is plentiful and comparatively accessible. This timber 
is not highly esteemed locally but there is a good export market for it. 


49. For soft woods Tréngganu forests compare favourably with 
any in the Peninsula. Méranti (shorea spp.) and kéruing (diptero- 
carpus spp.) are found in equal abundance throughout the State. The 
supplies of méranti in particular will be a valuable asset when 
improvement in internal communications facilitates development. 


50. Minor products include resin (damar), india rubber 
(jélutong), gutta percha (gétah taban) and rattans. No permits 
were issued for the extraction of resin as there were no suitable 
applicants: unskilled tapping has in the past caused considerable 
damage to the trees and as no staff is available for supervision only 
applicants of proved skill and reliability can be licensed for this work. 


Two licences giving exclusive rights to extract India rubber were 
issued in June but no produce had been removed for export by the 
end of the year. Inquiries were received about gutta percha but 
nothing came of them and no permit was issued. As in previous 
years, free passes were issued for the removal of rattans. 


51. The quantities and values of timber exported in 1931 and 
1932 were :— 


1981 1932 
| Samer Tae SS 
Tons Value Tons Value 
$ $ 
Round timber .. 2,514.6 58,368 1,754.48 26,578 
Converted timber .. 4,599.2 122,341 1,882.43 49,988 








7,113.8 180,709 3,636.91 76,566 











MANUFACTURES 


52. Of manufacturing, in the commonly accepted sense of the 
term, there is little, if any, in the State. At Kémaman there is a 
Chinese-owned saw-mill which exported 1,882.43 tons of converted 
timber (principally kapur) valued at $49,988, and there are a few 
small licenced samsu distilleries. 


But of articles made by hand there is a fairly considerable output. 
Sir HucuH CLIFForD wrote of Trengganu in 1895 as “the Birmingham 
of the Peninsula” and the local craftsmen still produce an appreciable 
quantity of silks, cotton fabrics and metal work. 


In 1932 silk sarongs, half-silk sarongs and cotton fabrics to the 
value of $12,937, $1,590, and $33,117 respectively, and other 
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manufactured articles to the value of $196,287 were exported. (The 
last figure probably includes a good deal of re-export, but reliable 
statistics on this point are not available). Worthy of particular 
mention is the Tréngganu témbaga puteh (“white brass”), a casting 
of brass with certain alloys and ingredients which produces a white 
metal similar to pewter. Whatever may be the aesthetic merits of 
this metal or of the articles made from it, there appears to be a fair 
outside demand for it and a number of témbaga puteh candlesticks 
and ashtrays were ordered from Singapore during the year. The skill 
of the local craftsmen in metals may be gauged from the following 
instance. Two cups were required in September for presentation at 
sports, and instead of ordering them from Singapore it was decided to 
give a Kuala Tréngganu silver-smith a cup of good English design 
and workmanship and tell him to copy it. The experiment was 
entirely successful, and the local reproduction would by no means 
have disgraced a Regent Street shop window. 


VII.—Commerce 


53. The total trade (excluding re-exports) amounted to 
$6,338,353 as compared with $6,618,440 in 1931. The figures were 
as follows :— 


1931 1932 
$ $ 
Imports an -+ 3,028,906 3,128,765 
Exports a -. 8,689,970 3,965,825 





6,718,876 7,094,590 
Less re-exports .. 100,436 156,237 


6,618,440 6,338,353 


54. The values of imports for 1931 and 1932 under the various 
main heads were :— 
1931 1932 
$ $ 
Class I Animals, Food, Drink and Tobacco . 1,821,829 2,035,461 
Class II Raw materials and articles mainly 


unmanufactured 256,805 199,734 
Class III Articles mnelly, or mainly manu- 

factured E 898,295 862,888 
Class IV Coin and Bullion oar he 1,993 790 
Class V Sundries .. ace oe 49,983 29,892 


3,028,906 3,128,765 
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55. The following table shows, under the main heads, the quantity 
and value of exports for 1931 and 1932 :— 























* : How | Quantity|Quantity| Value Value 
Articles counted | 1981 1982 1931 1932 
| | | $ $ 
Arecanuts ae --| pikuls 13,746 | 9,681 | 207,982 111,805 
Copra o. o. ” 27,258 | 17,997 | 182,608 88,168 
Gambier He Ks 1,549 1,058 | 42,895 31,972 
Rubber ma = 7 31,280 | 80,540 | 415,667 | 277,160 
Total Agricultural { | | 
Produce .. ee ae ae 799,152 | 609,105 
Timber 2 ..| tons | 5,976; 8,637} 180,709! 76,566 
Rattans ie -.| pikuls 669 3,592 3,059 11,710 
Other Forest Produce SG BA ie As | 5,457 3,329 
| —_— —____—_ 
Total Forest Produce .. Ne i ona ! "se 189,225 91,605 
{ ag | ame aed 
| ! 1 
Tin ore hie --| pikuls | 11,493 9,844 | 472,191 | 444,016 
Iron ore es -.| tons | 203,105 | 203,105 | 870,995 | 855,839 
Manganese ms ze » | 8,848! 9,228 70,784 73,824 
Wolfram Pe .-| pikuls 890 | 521 7,808 10,423 
Total Minerals .. Si | Cs { 5 ' 1,421,778 | 1,384,102 
| 
Dried fish is --| pikuls 114,014 | 116,406 | 779,994 | 855,059 
Belachan Be et » | 2,481 8,278 | 20,764 25,976 
Other Marine Produce oe rs | 362 2,022 5,883 21,894 
Total Marine Produce i ; 806,641 | 902,929 
esha cate ore 
| | 
Cattle .. nga -.| heads | 382 | 297, 9,485 5,661 
Buffaloes a eh ke 41 | 26 | 1,860 1,206 
Poultry .. ie % a 319 | 501 | 214 | 348 
Goats and Sheep a ys os 1: 7 3) 65 
Eggs, salted and Turtle eggs 100’s | 1,402 , 1,244 1,776 1,030 
Total Animals, ete. I eats | | 18,838, 8,310 
| | ick ooo 
Miscellaneous oe os -_ | | | 859,400 | 313,537 
Total exclusive of re-exports. . | | | 3,589,534 3,209,588 
1 1 














56. Exports (including re-exports) rose from $3,689,970 to 
$3,971,825, an increase of $278,855. 


57. The price of tin averaged just over $49 a pikul in January, 
and decreased to an average of $39 a pikul in May which was the 
lowest price for the year. The price then rose till it averaged $55 8 
pikul in September, the highest price for the year, ending with $54 
a pikul in December. There was a decrease of 2,149 pikuls in the 
amount of tin ore exported and of $28,175 in the value of the export. 
The Tin Restriction Scheme was in force in the State throughout the 
year. The quota allotted to Tréngganu for the year amounted to 
9,800 pikuls of tin-ore, the actual export being 9,344 pikuls. 
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There was a small decrease in the export of iron-ore. The 
North-east monsoon blew until the end of March and owing to weather 
_ conditions no ore could be shipped before April or after September. 


58. Iron-ore is carried direct to Japan, but otherwise exports 
from Tréngganu are mainly to Singapore in the first instance. 


VIII.—Wages and the cost of Living 


59. Tréngganu is as a whole a State of peasant-proprietors living 
on “a few paternal acres”. There is only one rubber estate 
comparable in size with the big plantations of the Federated Malay 
States and Johore, and with the exception of Bandi Tin Mines and 
the two Japanese-owned iron mines at Dungun and Machang Sa-tahun 
(Kémaman) there is little mining on any appreciable scale. The 
Government’s own undertakings are not much as to require imported 
labour: the financial position has necessitated the closing down of all 
construction work, and for maintenance purposes local Malay labour 
is adequate. It is consequently not surprising that the foreign 
ee in the State amount only to the small numbers shewn 

low :— 


Chinese are oe -. 1,829 
Indians ae a oe 240 
Others “3 10 


There is no direct emanate of about from China or India. 
Chinese are obtained from Singapore principally on contract, and of 
the Indian labour employed probably oat least a third has. merely 
drifted in to Tréngganu from other States. 


60. The majority of Indian labourers in Tréngganu work as 
lightermen, while the Chinese are almost entirely employed as coolies 
on mines. The following table shews the principal places of 
employment of foreign labourers, number employed and average 
wages paid :— 


Wages paid 
Chinese Indians Chinese Indians 
$c. $c. 
Nippon Mining Co., Ltd. 
Iron mine, Dungun 454 166 0 83 0 69 
Ishihara Sangyo Koshi iron 
mine, Kemaman .. 84 9 1 45 0 65 
Bandi Mine we .. 195 35 1 00 0 80 
Freda Mine as -. 140 3 1 50-70 0 60 
Kajang Mine .. ws 18 3 0 50-80 0 60 
Kretay Plantations -. 843, 2 0 40-60 0 40-60 


61. There is unfortunately no staff available for making the 
investigations necessary before any accurate figures for cost of living 
can be given. The following estimates are accordingly only 
approximations. 

Living is on the whole exceedingly cheap in Tréngganu. Rice 


which is the staple food of all but the very few Europeans residing 
in the State was obtainable at an average price of $2.85 a pikul 
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(133 1/3 Ibs.) during the year, and fish is probably cheaper in this 
State than any where else in Malaya. The cost of living of Asiatics 
of the labourer class who have to buy their food probably does not 
exceed $6 a month, and for Malays who grow their own rice, the 
outlay per head for other articles of diet would not be more than $4 
a month. 


62. The subjoined table of market prices in Tréngganu and 
Singapore for principal articles of diet (cheapest qualities) will give 
some idea of the comparative cost of living so far as food is 
concerned :— 


Tréngganu Singapore 
Fish a .. 10-15 a kati 20-25 
Beef a ee (28 = 30-40 
Mutton ie -. 40-45 ,, 60-70 
Vegetables .. .. 6ets. ,, 10-15 
Rice ae 18 cts. a gantang 15-18 


Imported foodstuffs and clothing are dearer in Tréngganu than 
in Singapore, but it can safely be said that as far as essentials go, 
the cost of living for all Asiatics in the State is appreciably lower than 
in the Straits Settlements. 


IX.—Education 


63. Organisation.—Education in Trengganu is supervised by an 
Education Committee consisting of five Heads of Departments, with 
the Auditor acting as Superintendent of Education in addition to 
his own duties. This Committee controls the organisation of all 
Government schools, whether English or Vernacular (Malay), and no 
private school can be opened in the State without its permission. 


64. Government Schools.—There were at the end of 1932 one 
English school and twenty Vernacular (Malay) schools. There is 
also a school in which Arabic is taught. The subjoined table shews 
the number of schools and of teachers employed, enrolment, average 
attendance and proportion of attendance to enrolment :— 


Proportion 
No. of No. of Average of attendance 
School Schools Teachers Enrolment Attendance to enrolment 
Malay .. 20 64 2,099 1,688 80% 
Arabic gt 2 50 41 82% 
English a 1 3 97 90 93% 


Instruction in the Kuran is given in the Malay schools. Fourteen 
special teachers were employed for this purpose, and the average 
attendance of pupils was 431. 


65. There are no Aided schools in the State. 


66. Private schools.—There were at the end of 1932 one private 
school teaching English and three private schools teaching Chinese. 
In the latter a little English is taught also, but the main object of 
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these schools is to teach Chinese literature and the Mandarin dialect. 
The following table gives particulars of these schools :— 


. No. of Average 
School teachers Enrolment attendance 


1. Crown Grammar School, Kuala 


Tréngganu (English) . 8 27 26.47 
2. Wei Sin School (Chinese) Kuala 

Tréngganu va ~. 5 185 127 
3. Hua Keow School: (Chinese) 

Kémaman ay . 4 13 68 
4. Kong Wah School (Chinese) 

Dungun $5 ee | 40 89 


The fees charged in these private schools range from $2.50 a 
month to $1 a month, but the pupils of poor parents are often admitted 
at a lower rate or free. 


67. In the present stage of the State’s development no great 
expansion of facilities for English education is needed. Of the 
Government clerical and subordinate staff the majority have no 
knowledge of English whatsoever and are by no means happy with 
Romanised Malay, yet they are capable of carrying out with a 
reasonable degree of efficiency the work entrusted to them, and so 
far as local administration is concerned, there is no obvious reason 
why ability to read and write English should be demanded of these 
officers for many years to come. For the supply of the comparatively 
few English-speaking clerks whom the Government requires or is 
likely to require in the near future the existing schools are 
adequate, and there is little commercial demand for English in a 
State which still looks to the padi-field and the fishing boat for its 
livelihood. 

Admittedly the supply of free English education in Tréngganu 
does not equal the demand, to the disappointment of Malay parents 
who wish to give their children a better education than they received 
themselves and think that better education necessarily connotes 
English education. But possibly they forget their own proverb which 
says that however high the padi-bird may soar, he ends by settling 
on the buffalo’s back: and many a Tréngganu youth who struggles 
up to Standard IV in an English school will find that he has after all 
to make his living by work in which his English (such as it is) will 
not help him. 


68. It is however regrettable that financial stringency prevents 
the development of vernacular education, which at present is probably 
hot within reach of more than 18% of Malay boys of school age, while 
there is no organised education of any sort for Malay girls. One 
of the first charges on any access of revenue that will leave the State 
with a spendable surplus should be an increase in the provision for 
village schools. 

The curriculum of the vernacular schools has hitherto been 
restricted almost entirely to the “three Rs”. Endeavours are now 
being made to provide in addition some teaching in gardening and 
handicrafts which will be of use to the pupils when they leave school 
to help their fathers in agriculture or fishing. 
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X.—Communications and Transport 


69. Tréngganu has the comparatively long coast line of 140 miles 
The principal ports are Chukai (Kémaman) in south, Kual: 
Tréngganu in the centre and Kuala Besut in the north. Local coastin; 
steamers can enter the river at Chukai (Kémaman) and Kuali: 
Tréngganu at high tide all the year round, though during the North 
east monsoon season (November to March) the entrance into th 
harbour over the sand bar at the mouth of the Tréngganu river i: 
often exceedingly difficult. At Kuala Bésut, and at the other lesse: 
ports at which coasting steamers call, viz. Kijal, Kémasek, Kretir 
Paka, Dungun, Batu Rakit, and Sétiyu, there is no protected anchorag« 
and during the North-east monsoon season the landing and loading 
of cargo by lighters are frequently impracticable. 


70. The only ocean-going steamers that call are the Japanese 
vessels which visit Kémaman and Dungun for the transport to Japan 
of the iron-ore which is brought down by river from the mines inland. 


71. There is a road to the north from Kuala Tréngganu which 
connects the State with the Federated Malay States railway system 
at Kuala Krai in Kélantan. But as it is for the greater part only 
an earth formation and cannot stand continuous traffic in wet 
weather, it has to be closed for most of the period November to March: 
and as there is no land exit to the south, communications within the 
State and with the outside world are difficult and unreliable for about 
a third of the year. Between April and October the lack of roads is 
not severely felt, as there is frequent service of small steamers and 
local motor launches between the comparatively numerous ports, 
which themselves are reached from the inland by rivers navigable 
by small craft. 


72. The total number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared 
at all ports in 1932 was as follows :— 
Entered Cleared 


—_——, ———_ 
Number Tonnage Number Tonnage 
Ocean-going steamers, etc... 33 121,132 33 121,132 
Coasting eC .. 140 38,810 1388 38,308 
Sailing vessels .. .. 794 35,488 823 35,791 


73. The State possesses 145 miles of roads in all, of, which 34 
miles are lightly metalled (30 miles having a bituminous coating), 
52 miles are gravelled and 59 miles are earth formation. On all the 
public roads motor-cars ply for hire, and on all but one section of 
25 miles lorries and motor-buses (converted Ford) are allowed. | 


74. Mails are conveyed within the State by coasting steamers, 
and by motor launches during the non-monsoon season, and during 
the latter period (April to October) there is a reasonably rapid 
service. Mails are sent outside the State to Singapore by coasting 
steamers, and there is a service twice a week by road between Bésut 
and Kélantan. There are five post offices and 8 Postal Agencies 12 
the State. There is telegraphic communication from Kuala 
Tréngganu along the coast to Kémaman and thence south via Kuantal 
in Pahang to Singapore. There is at present no telegraphic 
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communication from Kuala Tréngganu to Bésut and the north, though 
there is a departmental line in the charge of the Public Works 
Department as far as the 38th mile on the Trengganu-Kelantan road. 
It is hoped as soon as funds permit to earry this line on for the 
remaining 40 miles, to Besut. 


ais Statistics of postal business in A.H. 1849 and 1982 are as 
ollows :— 


A.H. 1349 1932 
Letters, papers and parcels handled .. 400,197 508,879 
Value of money orders issued -. 144,854 118,626 
Value of money orders paid .. 85,644 35,201 
Telegrams forwarded and received .. 41,437 41,462 


XI.—Banking, Currency, Weights and Measures 


76. The Currency, Weights and Measures, as in all Malay States, 
are those of the Colony of the Straits Settlements. The dollar is fixed 
at 2s. dd. The principal local measures are:— 


1 chupak or ee 1 quart 
1 gantang Fe Ss 1 gallon 
(a gantang of padi weighs 5 lbs, a gantang of rice 8 Ibs.) 
1 naleh fs .. 16 gantangs 
1 kuncha, Sid -. 10 naleh, or 160 gantangs 
1 kati (16 tahils) oe 11/3 Ibs. 
1 pikul (100 katis) -. 1331/8 lbs. 
1 koyan (40 pikuls) .. 5331/8 lbs. 
1 bahara ive .. 400 Ibs. 
1 hoon ae .. 0133 ozs. 
1 tahil 11/8 ozs. 


78. There are no Banks in the State. 


XII—Public Works 
BUILDINGS 


79. Owing to financial stringency the Building programme was 
kept within the lowest possible limits, and was restricted to such 
indispensable buildings as cooly lines or overseer’s quarters for the 
Publie Works Department. The expenditure on this account was 
3,260. -Two Police Stations were moved from their original sites, 
Where owing to change of circumstances they were no longer required, 
and re-erected at other places where they were needed at a total cost 
of $1,854. As these buildings had cost over $4,000 each and were 
moved 48 miles and 52 miles respectively, the cheapness of removal 
and re-erection is remarkable. The total expenditure on new or 
reerected buildings in 1932 was $5,540, and on repairs $10,930. The 
latter figure represents only 1.02% of the value of the buildings 
concerned and is unduly low, a result of enforced economy. 
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ROADS 


80. No new roads were constructed. At the end of the year 
there were 145 miles 53 chains of road in use, of which 17 miles 20 
chains were treated with a bituminous coating of Maxphate Grade E. 
The gravelled and earth formations on the Kelantan road (amounting 
to 59 miles 40 chains) will not stand up to the North-east monsoon 
conditions and the road had to be closed from the middle of November 
to the end of February, though restricted traffic over it was 
occasionally allowed in urgent cases under permits issued by the 
State Engineer. 


81. The average cost of maintenance was $448 a mile as against 
$430 a mile in the previous year. This expenditure, which is less 
than half that provided for this service in most other parts of Malaya, 
sufficed only for the minimum degree of upkeep. 


82. Thirty-six miles 36 chains of Paths were maintained at a 
cost of $132 a mile. These paths afford means of communication for 
pedestrians and cyclists, but their day is passing and it is doubtful 
whether expenditure on any path that cannot be used for light motor 
car traffic will be economically justifiable in the future. Sections of 
the path between Kemasek and Pondok Limau and of that between 
Kua Ibai and Marang have been widened to permit of their use by 
motor cars. 


83. The trace of a road to Marang from the 6th mile on the 
Kuala Brang road was surveyed. This would give access by motor car 
to a District headquarters which can at present only be reached from 
Kuala Trengganu by bicycle or by sea and would help the development 
of a growing district. 


ELECTRICITY 


84. The only Government installations are those at the Istana 
Maziah, the Hospital and the Residency, Kuala Trengganu. The plant 
at the Istana Maziah gave satisfactory service, though battery renewal 
will be necessary in the near future. Trouble with batteries was 
experienced at the Hospital and the plant was out of commission for 
part of the year in consequence. Towards the end of the year an 
old 110 Volt. 1 K.W. “Lister” engine, formerly in use at the Hospital, 
was erected at the Residency and is giving a satisfactory direct supply 
service. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


85. In this State all work is carried out departmentally and the 
labour employed is, with the exception of one or two skilled. artisans, 
entirely Malay. There are no contractors in Tréngganu of the type 
readily to be found elsewhere in Malaya and repairs to boats, motor 
launches, machinery, etc. are all carried out at the Public Works 
Department workshop in Kuala Trengganu. 


86. The Annually Recurrent expenditure on works and buildings 
amounted to $33,832 against an estimate of $52,170: and on Roads, 
Streets and Bridges to $72,794 against an estimate of $93,700. The 
differences between the actual expenditure and the provision in each 
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case should not be taken as an indication that the estimates were 
loosely framed. The fact was that falling revenue and consequent 
lack of funds in the latter half of the year necessitated drastic 
curtailment of expenditure. 


XIII.—Justice and Police 


CRIME 


87. The total number of reports made to the Police was 6,066, 
of which 1,324 disclosed criminal offences. Previous averages are 
5,720 and 1,464 respectively. 


88. The following table shows the main headings of serious crime 
during the past four years :— 














| A.H. 1847 | A.H. 1348 | A.H. 1349 1982 
Murder and Homicide a 7 | 9 | 6 | 6 
Gang robbery M2 ay S% as \ a3 | 2 
Robbery .. ve A 9 | 6 | 5 | 10 
Housebreaking oe ote 58 22 45 1 
Thefts over $100" .. i 52. 87 48 25 
Counterfeit coin ae x x5 1 8 11 
Thefts of cattle a oe | 50 45 33 16 


i 





The rise in the number of housebreaking offences may be due 
to more accurate investigational classification. The financial 
depression has not shown its effects in the crime statistics except in 
the case of Robberies and Gang-robberies, which were not however 
the work of organised gangs. 


89. The Banishment Enactment came into force on 21st April, 
but no banishments thereunder were ordered during the year. 

90. Admissions to the State Prison totalled 309 against 281 in 
1931. Of these 48 were Chinese 24 Indians, and 237 Malays. Two 
were females. 

At the end of the year only 94 prisoners remained. 
There were 2 deaths in the prison hospital. 
There were no executions. 


POLICE 


91. The strength of the Force at the end of the year was 299 
of all ranks against an approved establishment of 300. It consists 
of a Commissioner (a British officer seconded from the Malayan 
Police) one Malay Assistant Commissioner, one Inspector, eight 
sub-inspectors, 285 N.C.Os. and men, two detectives, one armourer 
and clerical staff. All ranks except the Commissioner and two 
Detectives are Malays. 

There are still 76 illiterate constables in the Force and many men 
under five feet in height. 


92. Thirty-six men were recruited, of whom two had passed the 
Senior Cambridge Examination, three had passed the VII standard 
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and seven the VI standard in English schools outside the State. It 
is hoped that the recruiting of a more educated type of men will 
prevent the very great wastage of the past. Of the 804 men recruited 
in the last 12 years only 270 are still serving. 


93. There were only 214 disciplinary offences (punishable by fine 
or dismissal) in 1932 as against an average of 411 in previous years. 
This considerable improvement may be due to the fact that the men 
realise that under present conditions alternative employment is hard 
to come by and dismissal from the Force is consequently a serious 
matter: it may also be a result of recruitment of men from schools 
where Cadet Corps disciplinary experience can be obtained. 


94. Two offences against the law were committed by constables. 


COURTS 


95. The Courts Enactment, 1340, provides for the following 
courts for the administration of Civil and Criminal law :— 

(1) the Appeal Court, consisting of the British Adviser and 
“two persons of the rank of Miniter “or State officers 
“of high rank as may be appointed by His Highness 
“the Sultan; 

(2) the Supreme Court. 

(3) Courts of Magistrates of the First Class. 

(4) Courts of Magistrates of the Second Class. 

(5) Courts of Kathis (Muhammadan Judges in matters 
affecting marriage, divorce, etc). 

(6) Courts of Penghulus. 


The Supreme Court has three branches, viz. at Kuala Tréngganu 
where it consists of a single Judge (Malay) and at Kémaman and 
‘Bésut respectively where it consists of the State Commissioner and 
the Assistant Adviser sitting jointly. 


The Settlement Enactment, 1351, provides for the establishment 
of a Land Court consisting of the Commissioner of Lands sitting 
jointly with the Judge of the Supreme Court in Kuala Tréngganu, 
the State Commissioner in Kémaman and the State Commissioner in 
Bésut respectively. This Court in its appellate jurisdiction hears and 
decide appeals from the decisions of Collectors of Land Revenue in 
disputes concerning land or interests in land other than land held by 
title under the Land Enactment, 1344, and in its original jurisdiction 
hears and decide such disputes when they are outside the Collector’s 
prescribed scope. Its decisions are appealable to the Court of Appeal 
constituted under the Courts Enactment. 


96 The Court of Appeal sat on 34 occasions. There were 12 
Criminal Appeals and 21 Civil Appeals from the Supreme Court and 
eight appeals from the Land Court. f 


97. In the Supreme Court 76 criminal cases and 49 criminal | 
appeals were registered. Twenty-two civil suits, 92 civil appeals | 
and 37 probate administration suits were registered. Fourteen land | 
cases were also registered. 
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. 98. The following is a return of cases and suits tried by the 
‘ourts :— 


Criminal Civil 
Kuala Tréngganu -. 1,140 319 
Kémaman ae ne gtie 376 89 
Kémasek Re ee 166 107 
Paka ae va 14 28 
Dungun sf as 181 74 
Marang age a 105 20 
Ulu Tréngganu a 92 39 
Batu Rakit ~ za 95 24 
Bésut A .. 518 251 

PRISONS 


| 99. There is one State prison at Kuala Tréngganu which is 

administered by a British officer (the Commissioner of Police) as 
‘Superintendent, an Assistant Superintendent, 31 warders and sub- 
warders and two wardresses. All members of the staff are Malay 
except the Superintendent. 


_ 100. The Police Station Lock-ups, under the control of the Officer- 
inCharge of Police District, at Kémaman and Bésut are prisons for 
sentences up to three months; and those at Marang, Dungun, Kémasek, 
Paka, Setiyu, Batu Rakit and Kuala Brang, under similar control, for 
sentences up to one month. 


101. The Prison buildings at Kuala Tréngganu consist of 24 stone 
cells with a capacity of 56 prisoners, 22 wooden cells holding 88 
prisoners and a separated female ward with four cells. 


102. The greatest and smallest totals of prisoners were 115 on 
23th November and 83 on 16th April, respectively. No juvenile 
offenders were admitted during the year. 


108. The State prison was regularly visited by Visiting Justices 
throughout the year. No serious complaints were recorded nor was 
necessary for them to try any offence against prison discipline. 


XIV.—Legislation 


104. The following Enactments were passed in 1932:— 
Medical Registration (Amendment) Enactment, 1350. 
Frontier Police Enactment, 1350. 

Banishment Enactment, 1350. 

Land (Second Amendment) Enactment, 1350. 

Land Titles (Provisional Survey) Enactment, 1350. 
Motor Cars (Amendment) Enactment, 1350. 

Mental Disorders Enactment, 1351. 

Deleterious Drugs Enactment, 1351. 

Seditious Publications (Amendment) Enactment, 1351. 
Settlement Enactment, 1351. 

Aliens Enactment, 1351. 
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105. This legislation may be divided into two categories: 
(a) Enactments for purely local needs; 
(b) Enactments passed with the object of assimilating the law 
in Tréngganu to that of other Malayan Administrations. 


Into category (a) fall the Medical Registration (Amendment) 
Enactment, 1350, providing a method of registration of Medical 
Practitioners which does not require the use of a Gazette there being 
no Gazette in Tréngganu at present: the Frontier Police Enactment. 
1350, providing for mutual assistance between the Government of 
Tréngganu and the Government of Pahang in regard to offences 
committed within seven miles of the common boundary: the Land 
(Second Amendment) Enactment, 1350, which supplies deficiencies of 
the Land Enactment, 1344, in such matters as special conditions of 
tenure, service of notices, etc.: the Land Titles (Provisional Survey) 
Enactment, 1350, and the Settlement Enactment 1351, which provide 
for certain matters arising out of the peculiar circumstances of land 
holding in Trengganu. 

Category (b) includes the Banishment Enactment, 1350; the 
Motor Cars (Amendment) Enactment, 1350; the Mental Disorders 
Enactment, 1351; the Deleterious Drugs Enactment, 1351: the 
Seditious Publications (Amendment) Enactment, 1351: and the 
Aliens Enactment, 1351; all of which have been passed with the object 
of bringing the law in Tréngganu on the subjects to which they 
relate into line with that obtaining elsewhere in Malaya. 


106. The following Rules or Regulations were brought into force 
during 1932:— 

No. 2/1850 Registration of Dentists. 

No. 3/1350 Registration of Druggists. 

No. 4/1350 Rules under the Motor Cars Enactment, 1340. 

No. 1/1351 The Land Rules, 1351. 

No. 2/1351 Rules for auction of land under the orders of 
Courts. 

Nos. 3&4/1351 Rules relating to the use of Chukai 
(Kémaman) wharf. 

No. 5/1351 Rules for the unloading of cargoes. 

No. 6/1351 Land Revenue Collection Rules, 13851. 

The titles of these Rules or Regulations sufficiently explain their 
object in the majority of cases. Nos. 2 and 8 of 1350 give some 
control over dentists and druggists respectively, and Nos. 1 and 6 
of 1351 follow closely the similar Rules in torre in the Federated 
Malay States and elsewhere. 


XV.—Public Finance and Taxation 
FINANCIAL 


107. Revenue is derived mainly from the following sources of 
taxation :— 

Land.—A Premium on all sales of land varying from $1 to $25 

an acre for agricultural or mining purposes and from 1 cent to 8 cents 

a square foot for residential or commercial purposes; and an Annual 
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Quit-rent varying from 40 cents to $1 an acre for agricultural land 
and from $2 to $4 an acre or $2 for 2,000 square feet for land inside 
village or town limits. 

108. Customs.—Import duties on intoxicating liquors at graduated 
rates from $1.20 to $14 a proof gallon; tobacco at graduated rates 
from 70 cents to $1.60 a pound; matches at $1 per 10,000 matches 
in boxes of 80. Petroleum at 121% cents a gallon of kerosine and 35 
cents a gallon of petrol: 

Export duties on agricultural products generally at 5% ad 
valorem; 2% % ad valorem on cultivated rubber; 10% ad valorem on 
forest products, minerals, metals and metalliferous ores. 


109. Chandu, or specially prepared opium which is bought from 


the Government of the Straits Settlements and is retailed at the rate 
of 26 cents a tube of 2 hoons. 


110. Posts and Telegraphs.—Sale of stamps, telegrams, telephones 
(and wireless), commission on money orders and C.O.D. parcels. 


111. Municipal_—House Assessment rate 10% on annual valuation 
based on rental: 


112. Police.—Taxes on motor vehicles and fees for sundry licences: 


113. Stamp Duties.—Payable by adhesive stamps, cancelled in a 
Stamp office or otherwise as directed, on documents specified in a 
lengthy schedule of which the commoner are these:— 

Bills of Exchange payable on demand or at sight, cheques, 
and receipts for sums exceeding $20, 4 cts. ; 

Promissory Notes, 10 cents for every $100 or part thereof; 

Agreements or Contracts, 25 cents; 


Conveyances or Transfers of property, $1.50 for every $250 
or part thereof; 


Mortgages (charges) $1 for every $500 or part thereof; 
Deeds $5. : 

Powers of Attorney, $3; 

Copies or duplicates of original documents, 50 cents. 


114. Death Duties—Stamps duties payable on an affidavit for 
the Collector on delivery thereof or before the issue of probate of a 
will or letters or administration, leviable on the estate and effects 
in respect of which probates or letters of administration are sought, 
at graduated rates from 1% to 5% according to the value of the 
estate at the date of the delivery of the affidavit after deduction of 
reasonable funeral expenses and debts, with a total exemption of 
estates valued less than $500. 


115. There is no Hut Tax, Pole Tax, or Income Tax. 


116. The revenue for 1932 was $986,901 against an estimate of 
$1,085,291 and against an actual revenue of $1,235,230 in A.H. 1349 
and $1,391,471 in A.H. 1348. 
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117. The following comparative table shows the receipts in A.H. 
1849 and in 1982 under the more important heads of revenue :— 














Head of revenue A.H. 1349 | A.D. 1932 Decrease 7 
$ $ $ 
Land Revenue ise ts oe 105,615 94,641 | — 10,974 
Land Sales .. ae ie we 14,995 2,850 — 12,148 
Customs— 
Areca Nuts a ts . 10,818 5,025 | — 5,293 
Copra and coconuts “3 a 11,833 4,436 ; — 17,397 
Rubber .. te de ae 14,028 7,129 | — 6,899 
Tin Ore .. e on SH 66,753 48,984 | — 12,769 
Iron ore .. as fs ae 68,400 92,966 et 29,566 
Tobacco .. as of ae 151,100 133,566 — 17,534 
Spirits .. ee rh as 27,480 11,193 — 16,287 
Petroleum a ras oaks 50,087 51,413 + 1,326 
Matches .. fe as oe 26,882 24,416 — 2,466 
Wolfram .. ae ase at 7184 521 — 263 
' 
Licences— 
Posts and Telegraph oe ays 29,105 22,206 | — 6,899 
Chandu .. as er i 224,521 128,900 — 100,621 
Municipal a PA oe 45,342 41,079 | — 4,263 





118. Under Land Revenue: annually recurrent rents came to 
$33,137 against $46,332 in A.H. 1349 and rents from annual licences 
were $9,316 against $7,881 in A.H. 1349. 


119. The decrease in all the important duties and in the chaadu 
revenue reveals the progressive decline of trade and the general 
economic depression. The slight increase in petroleum is due to the 
enhancement of duty in 1931. The only appreciable increase is that 
under Export duty on iron ore, reflecting the development of this 
industry in the State. 


120. Bad trade conditions are again reflected in the Postal returns, 
VIZ.:— 


A.H. 1349 1938 
Telephones se a 244 295 
Commission on Money Orders 1,806 1,097 
Sale of stamps... .. 25,969 19,693 

121. The main heads of Municipal revenue are:— 
A.H. 1349 1988 
General Assessment .. 18,410 17,146 


Market Fees ha .. 7,500 7,172 
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122. The following table shows the percentage contributions of 
the principle heads of revenue to the total revenue (exclusive of Land 
Sales) for the past two years :— 


A.H. 1349 1982 
Lands and Forests .. 8.6 9.6 
Customs AG .. 55.1 60 
Licences, Excise .. 10.9 13.8 
Other Revenue .. .. 24.4 16.6 
EXPENDITURE 


123. The expenditure was $1,115,584 against an estimate of 
$1,376,835 and actual expenditure of $1,445,709 in A.H. 1849. 


124. Pensions (including Ruling House Allowances and Compas- 
sionate Allowances) amounted to $108,491, against an estimate of 
$106,410 and actual expenditure of $99,274 in A.H. 1349.. 


125. Personal Emoluments absorbed $772,612, showing a saving 
of $19,276 on the estimate of $791,888 and a large decrease on the 
actual expenditure $975,683 in A.H, 1349. 


126. Other Charges annually recurrent amounted to $301,584, a 
reduction of $107,490 on the estimate of $409,074, against actual 
expenditure of $440,026 in A.H. 1349. 


127. Miscellaneous Services cost $89,580, against an estimate of 
$88,010 and ‘an actual expenditure of $89,392 in A.H. 1349. 


128. Public Works annually recurrent expenditure estimated at 
ene actually amounted to $106,625 against $131,729 in A.H. 
349, 


129, There was no expenditure in 1932 on Public Works Special 
Services, though provision of $5,000 had been made on this account 
in the Estimates. Actual expenditure under this head in A.H. 1349 
amounted to $14,180. 


130. Advances stood at $44,696, of which $34,000 represents an 
advance made to the Land office for the drainage and filling of the 
Bandar Bharu area just above Kuala Tréngganu town. This amount 
vill ultimately be recovered in the form of premium on alienation 
of lots. There are also an advance of $1,520 to the Police Department 
for stores and Ammunition and Petty Cash advances to Government 
departments. The balance covers advances to Government officers 
for purchases of land for dwelling houses, repairs to dwelling houses, 
purchase of bicycles, etc., repayable by monthly instalments deducted 
from salary. 


131. Deposits, shewn as a liability, stood at $118,716 at the end 
of the year. 


132. The indebtedness of the State at the end of 1932 stood at 
$3,986,485. This sum represents $3,600,000, principal and $386,485 
arrears of interest owed to the Government of the Straits Settlements. 
The State obtained a loan of $1,000,000 in 1923 for development 
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purposes, and this was followed by further loans of $1,000,000 in 
1925, $1,500,000 in 1928, and $100,000 in 19382. The money has been 
spent 28 follows:— 


$ $ 
I. PUBLIC WORKS: 
Personal Creaaa a 312,568 
Buildings 3 net 132,827 
Furniture sve 54,912 
Roads and Bridges .. 2,247,995 
Telephones = 15,871 
Town Improvement ate 10,454 
a 2,774,627 
II. Surveys a 117,642 
III. RESUMPTION OF CoNcEssIONs sts 449,943 
IV. MISCELLANEOUS ate ese 4,696 
Total loan a/c expenses. . 3,346,908 
Revenue a/c Sexpenditure from 
loan) ne 251,791 
"Balance ee 1,301 
Total of Loan .. 3,600,000 
XVI.—Miscellaneous 


LAND AND SURVEYS 


183. Registration work in the office of the Commissioner of Lands 
and Mines is shewn in the following table:— 


AGRICULTURAL OR TOWN LAND 


AH. 1349 1988 
Number of grants registered .. 115 57 
Number of Transfers registered -. 101 79 
Number of Charges sogibtered .. 24 18 
Other Transactions : .. 111 97 

MINING LAND 

Mining Leases issued be bod 6 3 
Mining Certificates issued ots 8 _ 
Prospecting Licences ike Me 5 1 
Other Transactions ae es 14 _ 


184. The following transactions in respect of agricultural or town 
land were registered by Collectors :— 


AH. 1849 198% 
Transfers .. ne -- 485 495 
Other Transactions .. 499 474 


135. The application books were closed for land for rubber 
alienation throughout the State. 
Applications were entertained for land for the alienation of rice 
and foodstuffs. 
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136. At the end of the year the area of alienated land as shewn 
by the rent rolls was as follows:— 
Agricultural land a .. 165,193 acres 
Mining land ar oe 8,878 ,, 
Settlement of town lands is now in hand and these will soon be 
brought on to the rent rolls. 

137. The average effeetive strength of the Survey staff was 39 
as against 41 in the previous year, including the Surveyor in charge 
(seconded from the Survey Department of the Federated Malay 
States). 


138. The revenue of the Survey Department was $12,826 as 
against $15,272 in A.H. 1349. 2 


TOWN BOARDS 
139. The revenue from Town Board was:— 


Kuala | 








i] 
Trengganu} Kemaman Besut | Kemasek Dungun 
' | 
Foe | 6 | # f[ # | os 
| | ! 
A. H. 1349 ++] 21,080 1 7,704 | 8141 | 2,838 | 2,589 
92000. 5 21,542 10,804 | 2,630 1,729 211 
= es, A oe LS 





NOXIOUS ANIMALS 


140. Two hundred and sixty crocodiles and 26 tigers were reported 
as destroyed. Eleven persons were reported as killed by tigers and 
three by other wild animals. 

A sum of $1,094 was paid in rewards for the destruction of 
Noxious animals. 


XVII.—General 


141. His Excellency Sir CECIL CLEMENTI, G.C.M.G., High 
Commissioner for the Malay States, visited the State in April and 
was present at the formal opening of the Trengganu-Kelantan road, 
which had been completed in September, 1931. This ceremony took 
place on 19th April, when the Sultans of Trengganu and Kelantan 
met at the boundary between the two States and a cord stretched 
across the road was cut by the Sultan of Trengganu. 


142. His Highness the Sultan, who was in good health throughout 
the year, visited Kelantan in April, and the visit was returned by 
His Highness the Sultan of Kelantan in the same month. 


143. The birthdays of His Majesty the King and of His Highness 
the Sultan were duly celebrated. 


144, Mr. G. L. HAM, M.c.s., British Adviser, left the State on 
furlough in January, and Mr. C. C. BROWN, M.C.s., acted for him for 
the remainder of the year. No changes of importance occurred in 
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the Malay staff. The Prime Minister (HaJI NGAH MUHAMMAD BIN 
YusorF, DaTo’SERI AMAR DI-RAJA, C.B.E.), the judge (NIK HITaM BIN 
MUHAMMAD) and the Mufti (HaJI WAN SULAIMAN BIN WAN Davp) 


remained in office throughout the year and seem to carry their years 
very lightly. 


145. For revenues official and commercial this has been a bad year. 
Trade which had been sickly in 1931 declined still further in 1932, 
and the State’s income was the lowest for nine years. The peasantry, 
however, never having been in a position to profit greatly by booms 
has been correspondingly little affected by slumps, and the Trengganu 
countryside preserves an amazingly cheerful front in the 
circumstances. Non possidentem multa vocaveris recte beatum. 


Cc. C. BROWN, 
Ag. British Adviser, Trengganu. 
TRENGGANU, ‘ 
5th May, 1933 (11-1-52). 


Saw > 
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APPENDIX A 
y 7 
| 
December ; December December | December 
LIABILITIES -Yes1 | 1982 ASSETS 1931 1932 
$ $ $ $ 
Deposits in Treasuries | 136,283 | 118,716 | Cash in Treasuries 
and Bank «+ {| 19,812 | 14,541 


Overdraft at Bank .. cree 


21,000 , Cash in Transit .. 98 ee 


Advances to Depart-| 
ments we 51,882 37,574 


Loans to Government; 
Officers ie 4,396 7,397 


Excess of liabilities 
over assets va 60,095. 80,204 


Total ..| 186,288 | 139,716 Total ..| 136,283 | 139,716 

















APPENDIX B 


ACTUAL REVENUE FOR A. H. 1849 AND 1932 
———L—S 





Head of Revenue A.H. 1349 1932 Increase Decrease 
$1 4 $ $ 
Farms a a 19,046 -| 17,889 se 1,157 
Marine se me 22,582 25,077 2,495 
Chandu, oF as 244,994 135,705 ae 109,289 
Customs a ..| 880,709 592,528 es 88,181 
Lands t ie aa 105,615 94,641 te 10,974 
Municipal .. ee as 45,342 41,079 ne 4,263 
Police =, of wf 19,297 16,199 Ss 1,098 
Courts | a ..| 26,348 19,264 - 7,084 
Posts & Telegraphs .. sf 29,105 22,206 6,899 
Miscellaneous Se = 29,197 19,463 ee 9,734 
Sale of State lands .. a 14,995 2,850 a 12,145 
Total ..| 1,235,230 986,901 
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APPENDIX C 
ACTUAL EXPENDITURE FoR A. H. 1349 AND 1932 
Head of Expenditure A.H. 1349 1932 Increase 
$ Pe $ 
Pensions .. Z 99,274 103,491 4,217 
Personal Emoluments. ..| 876,409 | 669,121 | i 
Other Charges (B. I & II) ss 234,725 126,767 
Public Works (Anoually. Re- 
current) 131,729 106,625 
Public Works (Special Expen- 
diture) .. 14.180 as =m 
Miscellaneous a Re 89,392 89,580 188 
Total ..| 1,445,709 1,095,584 ey 
i 
APPENDIX D 






STATISTICAL RETURN OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 1911-1932 








A. H. 1930—Corresponding approximately to 5 | 

1911 ah st ws 191,418 
” 1331 1912 ta a Ev 182,011 
” 1332 1913 ret Ree. are 166,380 
” 1333 1914 We ae ae 183,723 
” 1334 1915 a gra Ar 236,798 
” 1335 1916 ee ia De 392,791 
” 1336 1917 oe eee Pa 545,857 
” 1337 1918 ae Pin 2 647,563 
” 1338 1919 ae oe $3 874,674 
” 1339 1920 diye ag ro 547,619 
” 1340 1921 ane Pe on) 669,763 
” 1341 1922 Pat 5 oe 642,679 
” 1342 1923 oa sis. na 779,032 
” 1343 1924 ue ae Ss 1,007,283 

” 1344 1925 Sr ar ary 1,302,008 | 
1845 1926 + _ _ 1,364,105 
” 1346 1927 at ne zh 1,402,151 
” 1347 1928 A = a 1,361,026 
” 1348 1929 Rea, ey az 1,391,471 
” 1349 1930 be oa 1,235,230 
1931 Gastys émonths 4 676,338 
1932 ois a2 she 986,901 
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APPENDIX E 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE BY DEBTS 
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REVENUE EXPENDITURE 
DEPARTMENTS 
A. H. 1849 1982 A. H. 1849 1982 
1. H. 4H. the Sultan an : 96,798 78,942 
2. Interest ‘eke oa 3 56,424 ae 
3. Pensions en o6 A a 99,274 108,491 
4. Mentri . oe 26,746 22,088 
5. British Adviser | ae oe 84,423 24,165 
6. State Secretary ie o. a 19,958 18,700 
7. Audit as . oe i 18,749 15,058 
8 Treasury os or 7 12,484 10,784 
9. Dept. of Religious affairs ae ¢ 26,409 18,496 
10. Education ad Si ae 44,754 84,521 
11, Appeal Court : \ 2,460 11,262 
12. Supreme Court -| a os | 11,469 18,501 
13. Courts Civil and Criminal 26,347 19,264 | 18,126 10,080 
14. Kathi -t ba oe oe 4,466 18,377 
18. Police Ss --| 17,297 16,199 | 161,534 | 138,464 
16. Prison Re, . . 18,575 17,877 
11. Medical Re ea | a 76,956 62,624 
18. Printing na We o. ! als 5,987 4,182 
19. Customs cas oe 680,709 | 592,528 60,435 45,717 
20. Chandu re < 244,994 185,705 7,475 4,565 
21, Marine he 22,583 25,077 12,065 1,784 
22. Posts and Telegraphs 29,105 22,206 82,889 26,004 
23. Commissioner of Land 
and Mines .. 120,610 97,491 65,160 14,945 
%. Collector of Land Revenue a So 29,554 28,795 
%. Survey oe or o. ' oe 48,277 82,195 
2%. Municipal oe 45,342 41,079 28,670 18,112 
27. Miscellaneous .. . 29,197 | 19,468 89,391 89,580 
2%. State Commissioner East oe 25,238 18,788 
2% Assistant Adviser 
Kemaman ate as oe 22,989 16,858 
30, D. O. Kemasek .. ao | . 18,418 7,215 
3. =, =Paka i ‘ te 5,256 3,288 
3%. =, Dungun .. : . 7,268 6,198 
33, »  Marang ats a 7,985 5,569 
4. ,, Ulu Trengganu & an) ae 10,891 9,669 
3. Batu Rakit oe : : 8,948 8,180 
36, State Commissioner West ¥ 23,007 14,795 
37. Assistant Adviser, Besut . o. 27,422 16,787 
3% P. W. Dz Ay 7 63,480 52,043 
% P.W.D. Annually Rec. .. Ee 181,729 106,625 
40. P. W. D. Spec. Services oe as 14,180 a 
41. Farms on Gi 19,046 17,889 ats es 
ToraL ..| 1,235,280 | 986,901 | 1,445,709 1,115,584 
Ais —- -—~—. -— r 
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APPENDIX F 
HousING 











Town Board areas 





Total population 

















: 
Ty 
Kuala Trengganu .. af a 18,972 - di 
Chukai (Kemaman) os rs 5,468 ae 
Kuala Besut iw. ae ie 8,961 rs 
ten 
These are the only statistics available for the State. i ¢ 





APPENDIX G 


TRAFFIC CENSUS 


A Census of traffic on country roads was taken in J 
grouped as follows :— 








Average 
District Group no. of cars 
per day 





Kuala Trengganu .. ..| Kuala Brang sie 56 
Kuala Trengganu .. .-| Kelantan road a 12 
Besut is we ..| Kg. Raja-Jerteh .. 146 


Kemaman is ..|Machang S’tahun .. 33 
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CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The Colony of Fiji is situated in the Southern Pacific Ocean. 
The Fijian Group, which lies between latitude 15° and 22° south 
and between longitude 177° west and 175° east, comprises abou! 
250 islands, of which about 80 are inhabited. The largest island 8 
Vitilevu, which covers 4,053 square miles, the next in size being 
Vanualevu (2,128 square miles), Taveuni (166 square miles), and 
Kadavu (165 square miles). The islands of Rotuma, a dependency 
of Fiji, lie between 12° and 15° south and 175° and 180° east. The 
total area of the Colony (including the islands of Rotuma) 
7,083 square miles, or nearly the size of Wales. Suva, the capital. 
is situated on the island of Vitilevu, and is distant 1,743 miles 
from Sydney, New South Wales, and 1,140 miles from Auckland. 
New Zealand. 
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The islands of Fiji owe their origin mainly to volcanic upheaval. 
There are, however, no active volcanoes in the Colony, although 

| several of the high mountains, as for instance, Nabukelevu, on 
Kadavu, and the summit of the island of Taveuni, were formidable 

| ‘raters in past times. Hot springs are found in various localities 
throughout the islands. 

The highest altitude reached in Fiji is that of Mount Victoria 
(4,550 feet), which is situated at the north-eastern extremity of 
the main mountain system of Vitilevu, the next highest on this 
sland being Mount Pickering (3,550 feet), Muanivatu (4,000 feet) , 
Mount Evans (4,020 feet), and Korobasabasaga (3,960 feet). The 
‘ighest peak on Vanualevu rises to 3,487 feet, and on Taveuni to 
440 feet. 

I 
t 
| 


Most of the islands of the Colony are practically surrounded by 
wral reefs. Between these reefs and the shore lies an extensive, if 
atricate, systém of protected waterways, navigable by the smaller 
‘nter-insular trading vessels, with a number of excellent deep-water 
anchorages. 


Climate. 
The climate is cool for the tropics, and the country is remarkably 
‘we from zymotic and endemic diseases. Malarial fevers have never 
been met with. 
| _The highest temperature at Suva in 1931 was 92 degrees on 19th 
| February and 25th October, and the lowest 65 degrees on 19th June, 
2th July, 17th August and 9th September. The total rainfall was 
, 21.69 mehes. The average annual rainfall is 117.41 inches. There 
. ®a great variety of temperature and climate to be found in the 
; ‘ronp. The rdinfall extends over the whole year, but May to 
' “tober is usually the driest period. Between November and April, 
| the Wet season, hurricanes and cyclonic storms occasionally occur, 
Tecember to March being the months of greatest frequency. 


History. 

Abel Jansen Tasman, a Dutch navigator, is generally credited 
with the discovery of the Fiji Islands in the year 1643. There is 
"0 donbt that he did come unexpectedly upon a few islands in 
the northern part of the Group; but there are very strong reasons 
‘ot believing that one or more of the old Spanish navigators were 
tere before him. The actual discovery is at present under in- 
‘estigation by research students; in the meantime the matter must 
te left in a state of uncertainty. Tasman’s experiences among 
the reefs in the north of the Archipelago were so unhappy that, 
after the publication of his journal, navigators appear to have 
avoided the Group for over 130 years. Captain Cook made a survey 
of the island of Vatoa and the neighbouring waters in 1774. Bligh 
and Captain Wilson made important discoveries at a later time, 
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and D’Urville made a fairly comprehensive though somewhat in- 
accurate chart of the islands and a few of the harbours of the 
Archipelago in his two voyages in 1827 and 1838. Commander 
Wilkes, who was in charge of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition which visited the Group in 1840, completed a more reliable 
chart of its islands, reefs, and harbours, and published the results 
of his investigations a few years later. But, of necessity, there 
were many hidden dangers in those coral-strewn waters which 
could only be revealed later by men-of-war visiting the islands for 
survey purposes, and by traders plying between ports in different 
islands of the Group. Uncharted shoals are still found, and, 
where possible, surveyed by one of His Majesty's ships stationed 
in the Pacific. 


Towards the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, Fiji began to be visited by vessels from the East 
Indies, which came in search of sandalwood and béche-de-mer for 
the Chinese market. 


The inhabitants at that time, and indeed for many years after- 
wards, were regarded as ferocious savages, and in dealing with them 
traders had to exercise great caution. Several of the crews of 
these vessels, however, took up their residence on shore, and they 
may be regarded as having been the first white immigrants. 


About the year 1808 there was wrecked on the reef off the island 
of Nairai the American brig Eliza, with 40,000 dollars from the 
River Plate. The greater part of the crew escaped, but two of 
them took passage in native canoes which happened at the time 
to be in the vicinity of the wreck. One landed at Bau and the 
other at Verata. The former, a Swede named Charles Savage, 
acquired great ascendancy in the Kingdom of Bau, where he taught 
the natives the use of fire-arms, thus affording them a considerable 
advantage in inter-tribal warfare. Other foreigners, for a similar 
reason, soon acquired a welcome in the several States.which were 
then struggling for supremacy. An Irishman named Conner 
attained in Rewa a similar position to that of Savage in Bau. 
Savage died in March, 1814, near the island of Vanualevu, where 
he carried on a war with the natives for the purpose of procuring 
a cargo of sandalwood for an English trading vessel, the Hunter 
of Calcutta. Together with some of his crew he was killed and 
eaten, his bones being converted into needles and distributed 
amongst the people as a memento of victory. 


The first missionaries to arrive in Fiji came from Tonga in 
October, 1835. They began their labours, at a time when the 
political state of Fiji was unknown, at Lakeba in the Tau (or 
Eastern) Group, which was a vassal State. By their attention to 
these lesser people they provoked the jealousy of the Chiefs of the 
neighbouring sovereign State of Cakaudrove; so that,*later, when 
the missionaries extended their activities the Chiefs continued to 
oppose the spread of the new doctrine by all means in their power. 
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Similarly, when the missionaries established themselves at Viwa, 
which lies close to Bau, and at Rewa, they experienced the same 
opposition. The whole influence of the Bauans, who, by their 
prowess in war, were then paramount, was exercised against the 
work of the mission, and it has been suggested that many atrocities 
were committed at Bau to prove to the missionaries operating 
from Viwa how little Bau was influenced by the religious change 
proceeding in other parts of the Group. Finally, in 1854, King 
Cakobau adopted Christianity, and heathenism was conquered. 
Cannibalism had for a long time played an important part in the 
ceremonials of the Fijian people ; it was interwoven in the elements 
of society; and it was defeated only after long and hazardous 
missionary effort. 


In 1858 the United States corvette Vandalia arrived in Levuka, 
and the Commander, Captain Sinclair, acting on behalf of his 
fellow-countrymen already settled in the Colony, preferred claims 
against Cakobau, as King of Fiji, amounting to 45,000 dollars. 
Cakobau induced Captain Sinclair to allow him 12 months in which 
to meet the demand. Interviews in respect of these claims between 
Cakobau and the British Consul led to an offer of the cession of the 
islands to Great Britain, on the condition that the American claims 
were paid by the British Government, for which payment, as a 
direct equivalent, certain land, ‘‘ if required ’’, was to be granted 
in fee simple, besides the general sovereignty of the whole Group. 
Subsequently, on 14th December, 1859, the Chiefs of Fiji ‘‘ acknow- 
ledged, ratified, and renewed the offer of the cession of Fiji to 
Great Britain which had been made on 12th October, 1858.’’ The 
offer was declined by Her Britannic Majesty’s Government in 1862. 


About this time, the shortage in the world supplies of cotton, 
caused by the American Civil War, led to an influx of Europeans 
into Fiji for the purpose of cotton cultivation, and in June, 1871, 
the settlers endeavoured to establish a settled form of government 
with the principal Bauan Chief, Cakobau, as King of Fiji. A Con- 
stitution was agreed upon and a Parliament was elected, but it was 
not long before the Parliament and the Government drifted into 
mutual hostility, and latterly the Ministry governed without the aid 
of a Parliament. 


In both Australia and England the annexation of Fiji had been 
urged since 1869, and in August, 1873, the Earl of Kimberley 
commissioned Commodore Goodenough, commanding the squadron 
on the Australian Station, and Mr. E. L. Layard, then Her 
Majesty’s Consul in Fiji, to investigate and report on the matter. 
The Commissioners, on 21st March, 1874, reported the offer of 
the sovereignty of the islands from the Chiefs, with the assent of 
the Europeans, but on certain terms which were not acceptable, and 
Sir Hercules Robinson, then Governor of New South Wales, was 
despatched to Fiji in September, 1874, to negotiate. 
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The Mission was completely successful, and the sovereignty of the 
islands was ceded to the Crown by Cakobau, the Chief of Bau, 
Maafu, who was the Chief of the Lau Confederacy, and the other 
principal Chiefs, in a Deed of Cession dated 10th October, 1874. A 
Charter was shortly afterwards issued by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
creating the islands a separate Colony and providing for their 
government as a Crown Colony. 


CHAPTER II. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Constitution of the Government. 


The Constitution is regulated by Letters Patent dated 9th Febru- 
ary, 1929. The Governor is advised by an Executive Council con- 
sisting of the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, and the 
Colonial Treasurer as ex officio members, three other official and 
two nominated unofficial members. 

The Legislative Council consists of the Governor as President, 
thirteen nominated members, six European elected members, three 
native members, and three Indian elected members. The nomin- 
ated members must be persons holding public office in the Colony. 
There is thus an official majority of one. 

The European members are elected by persons of European 
descent, who are British subjects, and are possessed of a small 
property or income qualification. 

The native members are selected by the Governor from a list 
submitted every three years by the Great Council of Native Chiefs. 

The qualifications required of electors of the Indian members are 
that they must be British subjects, of Indian descent, and able to 
pass a simple test either in English or in one of the five main 
Indian languages spoken in the Colony; there is also a small 
property or income qualification. 

The English Common Law and the Statutes of general application 
which were in force in England in the year 1875, when the Colony 
obtained a local legislature, extended to the Colony as far as local 
circumstances render such extension suitable, and are subject to 
modification by Colonial Ordinances. Certain other later Acts of 
the Imperial Farliament have been applied to the Colony by local 
Ordinances. 


Local Government. 


Under the Municipal Institutions Ordinance of 1909 the adminis. 
tration of the towns of Suva and Levuka is in the hands of Muni- 
cipal Councils elected by the rate-payers. The Municipal Councils 
have jurisdiction over sanitation and public health, markets, 
slaughter-houses, traffic regulations, building construction, and the 
control of places and streets within the towns. Their revenues 
are mainly derived from Government grants, licences, and rates. 
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The Townships Ordinance, 1928, gives the Government power 
to declare any area, not being a town constituted under the Munici- 
pal Institutions Ordinance, 1909, to be a township. The Ordinance 
is administered by a Township Board, whose chief duty is to exer- 
cise control over the sanitary conditions of the township. There 
are two proclaimed townships in the Colony, Nausori in the dis- 
trict of Rewa and Namoli in the district of Lautoka. 

The Central Board of Health, which is composed of official and 
unofficial members appointed by the Governor, administers the 
Public Health Ordinance of 1911, and is empowered to make 
regulations in regard to the carrying out of the Ordinance. The 
Colony is divided into urban and rural sanitary districts, in which 
local authorities, subject to the control of the Central Board of 
Health, administer the Public Health Ordinance in their respec- 
tive districts. 

In each of the country districts there is a Road Board, under the 
Chairmanship of the District Commissioner, who is responsible for 
the maintenance of the roads in that district. General control over 
the work and the expenditure of Road Boards is exercised by the 
Central Road Board, which consists of official and unofficial 
members appointed by the Governor. 

The system of native local administration is referred to later 
under Chapter XIV, Native Affairs. 

Languages. 

English is the ordinary official language of the Colony. From 
the many Fijian dialects that of Bau has been adopted for use 
throughout the Colony. Bauan is understood by all and can be 
spoken by most Fijians. In Rotuma, a dependency of Fiji, with a 
population of over 2,000, an entirely different language is 
spoken, which contains words found in the languages of all 
the adjacent island groups, including Japanese. Among the 
Indians, who number nearly 79,000, a form of Hindustani 
which pays little attention to grammar is most generally 
used, although Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, and Canarese 
languages or dialects are also spoken by former immigrants from the 
Madras Province and their families. Hindustani is spoken by the 
majority of these as a second language, and it is probable that in 
the course of time a form of Hindustani will become the common 
language of the Indian community in Fiji. The Chinese popula- 
tion of over 1,500 speaks Cantonese. 


CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION. 
The estimated population of Fiji on 31st December, 1932, was 


as follows :— 
Europeans 4,863; Half-castes 3,548; Fijians 94,976; 
Polynesians 1,889; Indians 78,975 ; Rotumans 2,457; Chinese 
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1,460 ; Others 1,230; making a total population of 189,398. Of 
this total, Fijians comprised 50.15 per cent., Indians 41.70 per 
cent., and Europeans 2.57 per cent. 

The estimated population shows an increase of 32,132 since the 
census of 1921, or an aggregate rate of increase of 20.43 per cent. 
The European population again shows an estimated decrease. 
being 195 less than the estimated total for 1931. 

On 31st December, 1932, it was estimated that there were 25.47 
persons to the square mile. 

The Rotuman population is confined almost wholly to the island 
of Rotuma, in which the native population amounts to 175.50 to 
the square mile. 

There were 6,712 births registered during the year, which is an 
increase of 415 on the previous year. The following table shows the 
rate per thousand of the population for the years 1926 to 1932 :— 

1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1980. 1981. 1982. 


Europeans ... 18-16 24-78 17:42 19-88 16-94 17-20 16-04 
Half-castes ... 31:91 23-08 32-66 35-96 30-30 43-82 38-61 


Fijians +. 83°95 382-53 33-36 31-91 36°43 35-34 34-32 
Rotumans ... 48-95 50-57 62-21 60-75 64:91 46-95 39-47 
Indians +» 32-65 27-72 34-90 34-86 36:02 33-465 38-44 


The Rotuman birth-rate is below normal, while the Indian 
birth-rate shows a substantial increase on previous years. 

There were 2,542 deaths registered during the year, which is 
503 less than in 1931. The following table shows the death-rate 
per thousand of the population for the years 1926 to 1932 :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1980. 1981. 1982. 
Europeans ... 9-32 9-60 7-62 8-46 9-45 9-09 6:79 


Half-castes ... 12-69 7°37 9-39 9-44 14-70 11-03 9-86 
Fijians «. 28°09 22-98 24-95 24:66 31-24 22-22 17-88 
Rotumans ... 29°29 36-29 51:77 48-10 27:08 14-54 19-12 
Indians ous 8-26 9-42 10°80 9-06 12-30 10-19 8-40 


The following table shows the deaths under one year per 
thousand births :— 


Europeans. Half-castes. Fijians. Indians. Rotumans. Total. 
12-82 51-09 100-00 61-71 72-16 75°36 


The following table shows the number of marriages registered 
during the years 1926 to 1932 :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Europeans ... 38 34 47 46 33 38 2 
Half-castes ... 14 16 41 28 21 18 23 
Fijians we = 708 760 906 973 744 1,085 76 
Rotumans ... 37 28 ll 27 15 29 25 
Indians ve =: 195 254 276 879 1,926 954 911 


The marriage-rate per thousand of the population is set out 
in the following table :-— 


Europeans. Half-castes. Fijians. Rotumans. Indians. Total. 
6-58 6-48 8-07 11-54 10-17 9-51 


A return of the population and of the marriages, births, and deaths 
is appended. 


o 
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PopPuLaTION OF Suva MUNICIPALITY. 


Class of 
Population. 
Europeans 
Half-castes 
Fijians ... 
Indians 
Chinese 
Others ... 


Estimated 
Population, Population, 
Census 31st December. 


1921. 1932. 
1,436 1,900 
395 900 
872 1,500 
3,040 *  §,000 
278 350 
385 1,550 





6,406 11,200 





PopPuLaTion oF Suva SUBURBS. 


Europeans 
Half-castes 
Fijians 
Indians 
Chinese 
Others 


Total—Suva and Suburbs 











317 700 
189 350 
1,109 2,000 
4,206 5,500 
56 70 
250 300 
6,127 8,920 
12,533 20,120 








PopuLaTION OF LEVUKA MUNICIPALITY AND SUBURBS. 


Europeans 
Half-castes 
Fijians ... 
Indians 
Chinese 
Others ... 


414 196 
411 620 
250 250 
1,016 403 
102 150 
286 76 
2,479 1,695 


Immigration and Emigration. 

Immigration is controlled by the Immigrants Ordinance 19%, 
and strict supervision is exercised by the Police to prevett 
destitute and undesirable immigrants arriving in the Colony. 

Emigration of Fijians (including Rotumans) and of Indian and 
Polynesian immigrants is regulated by the Emigrants Ordinance of 


1892. 


Under the provisions of the Indian Immigrants (Repatriation 
Ordinance of 1980, Indians introduced into the Colony under the 
provisions of any previous Indian Immigration Ordinance and wh 
were at the time of introduction above the age of 12 years, and 
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children of such immigrants, under certain circumstances, are 
entitled to repatriation to India. 

The following are statistics of emigration and immigration in 
932 :— ; 


EMIGRATION—1982. 


Class. Departures. Population. Percentage. 
Europeans... «. 1,824 4,863 37.300 
Indians on oS 47 78,975 595 
Chinese ae ta 87 1,460 5.958 
Others se Me 152 1,230 12.357 

IMMIGRATION—19382. 

Class Arrivals. Population. Percentage. 
Europeans... .» 1,787 4,863 35.718 
Indians a isi 65 78,975 823 
Chinese as ae 94 1,460 6.438 
Others dot eee 142 1,230 11.544 

CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 
Medical Service. 


The Fiji Medical Service consists of sixteen Medical Officers under 
the direct control of the Chief Medical Officer, and an Inspecting 
Medical Officer whose services are only partly devoted to medical 
work. A qualified bacteriologist is stationed in Suva and has charge 
of a bacteriological laboratory which is attached to the Colonial 
War Memorial Hospital. In Suva, the principal port of entry, the 
Medical Officer of Health is responsible for quarantine and sanita- 
tion, assisted by a staff of three European, one Fijian, and two 
Indian Sanitary Inspectors. During the year, pratique was granted 
to 141 vessels entering the port of Suva, entailing the medical in- 
spection of 3,558 passengers, 5,314 members of crews, and 260 
labourers. 

In the country districts the control of health matters and sanita- 
tion is in the hamds of 14 District Medical Officers, 56 Native 
Medical Practitioners, and 4 Indian Medical Practitioners. There 
is also one European Sanitary Inspector, who is at present seconded 
to the Rockefeller Foundation as officer in charge of the hookworm 
campaign, and six Indiam Sanitary Inspectors. 

A very complete system of hospitals exists throughout the Colony. 
The Colonial War Memorial Hospital in Suva is a well-equipped 
building with 120 beds, an operating theatre and X-ray plant, and 
caters for all classes of the community. During the year 2,277 
Persons were admitted, and the daily average number of in-patients 
Was 95.20. The Colonial War Memorial Hospital is also a Nurses’ 
Training School. The Australian Nursing Association accepts the 
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prescribed course of training and grants its nursing diploma to 
candidates who pass the necessary examinations. The medical and 
nursing staff consists of a Medical Superintendent, an Assistant 
Medical Superintendent, a Matron, five trained Sisters, and thirteen 
European Probationer Nurses. In addition there are 24 native 
nurses in training. 

The Methodist Mission conduct a hospital for Indian women at 
Ba, and there are cottage hospitals for Europeans at Ba and 
Taveuni. These hospitals are subsidized by Government, as is 
also a Maternity Home in Suva. In addition there are 15 provincial 
hospitals and some 29 dispensaries in the Colony where Fijians 
and Indians may obtain free medical treatment. 

The Central Medical School, erected four years ago, is situated 
in the Suva hospital grounds, and includes lecture-rooms, library. 
museum, laboratory, dissecting rooms, and two separate dormitories. 
The Rockefeller Foundation granted a sum of £8,000 to assist 
the cost of erection and maintenance of the School. The teaching 
staff now consists of a whole-time tutor and fourteen honorary 
lecturers and demonstrators. The students, who are all boarders. 
include 19 Fijians, 1 Indian, 4 Tongans, 4 Samoans, 4 Gilbert and 
Ellice Islanders, 1 Cook Islander, 3 Solomon Islanders, and 1 from 
the New Hebrides, making a total of 37. Dormitory accommodi- 
tion is available for a maximum number of 40 students. 

The syllabus of instruction, which now covers a period of four 
years, is divided into three sections : the first section of six months 
with instruction in chemistry, physics, and biology; the second 
section of one year for anatomy and physiology ; and the third section 
of two and a-half years for medicine, surgery, midwifery, etc. 

After graduating, the medical students receive diplomas # 
medical practitioners, and they are then given appointments in 3 
country district, or are attached to a hospital under a European 
Medical Officer. A subordinate Medical Service has thus been 
created, consisting of 56 Native Medical Practitioners and five 
Indian Medical Practitioners. In addition, there are now nineteen 
similarly qualified native medical practitioners in actual practice 
in other island groups, including Samoa, Tonga, Cook Islands. 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, New Hebrides, and the British Solomon 
Islands Protectorate. 

The Central Medical School took the place of the former Fij} 
Medical School, at which from the years 1888 to 1928 Fijian 
students received training in medicine. 

The problem of leprosy, @ disease which is very prevalent in the 
Pacific Islands, continues to be very thoroughly dealt with in Fiji. 
On the island of Makogai there is a most modern and up-to-date 
Leper Hospital, with a staff consisting of a Medical Superintendent. 
an Assistant Medical Superintendent, a Lay Superintendent, and 
thirteen European and nine Fijian Roman Catholic Sisters. Cases 
of leprosy reported in the Colony are compulsorily segregated 0 
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‘this hospital, irrespective of race, and lepers are also received for 
' treatment from New Zealand, Samoa, Tonga, and the Cook Islands. 

' The hospital proper is divided into two compounds, one of which 
: is reserved for female patients, while in the other are hospital 
. Yards for male patients who are acutely sick or unable to look after 
themselves. There are also five different villages for patients of 

: the various races whom it is unnecessary to detain in hospital. 
+ ‘These villages are visited daily by a Nursing Sister. 


Admissions during 1932 ak a on Ao 58 
Repatriation of Indians, 1932 AS sae Rs 42 
i Conditional discharges PR ge ote eT: 
Deaths... a fh aa Ges im beh 17 
Number of patients at the end of 1932 ... .. 476 


Since 1911 there have been 1,640 admissions, 233 conditional 
discharges, 41 re-admissions (many of which have been on account 
of trophic ulceration rather than for reactivation of the disease), 
and 10 cases have been re-discharged. 

The Child Welfare Scheme, which is under the control of the 
Secretary for Native Affairs, has been firmly established in the 
Colony, and, since its inception in 1927, has progressed steadily. 
The Inspecting Medical Officer, during his tours of inspection, 
has done much to organize and establish Child Welfare Committees 
in the more remote parts of the Colony, and has greatly stimulated 
native interest in the scheme. In practically every village of the 
Colony Child Welfare Committees have been established, each of 
which is responsible to the Child Welfare worker in charge of the 
district. There are four trained European Nurses engaged in the 
Work in various parts of Fiji, assisted by ten specially trained Native 
Nurses. Infant mortality among Fijian children under the age 
of five years during the years 1931 and 1932 is as follows :— 


1931. 1932. 
Under one month _... ise me de W107 90 
Over one month, under one year... .. 267 236 
Over one year, under five years ... ... 251 140 


Health and Sanitation. 

Taken on the whole the health of the Colony during the year has 
been excellent. Cases of dengue fever occurred in the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th quarters of the year, and mild dysentery during the 3rd 
and 4th quarters. There has been a marked decrease in the 
number of cases of dysentery and enteric occurring in the Suva 
area; this is proof of the satisfactory results of the extensive sani- 
lary campaign which was inaugurated in 1931. 


Infectious Diseases. 


Dysentery.—The decrease in the number of cases occurring this 
Year, as reflected in the figures gives below, is striking. 
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Total incidence for the Colony :— Cases. 
1931 aa ie des a ve ss a. 187 
1932 ae pe on be shes es ... 209 
Decrease ... a: wee ese ae sec .. 578 

Distribution :— lst half 2nd half 

1932. 1932. 
Urban Suva ... ee Ses oe Se nil 
Rural Suva ... os pee ee von a 3 
Other districts wee aie ote ws 91 101 


Racial incidence :— 
Europeans 3, Half-castes 4, Fijians 46, Indians 155, 
Others 1. % : 


It is worthy of note that of the 209 cases reported this year, only 
8 per cent. of the cases occurred within the Suva area. 


Typhoid.—Most. of the cases occurred between January to May. 
inclusive. There were 136 cases reported during the year, being 
an increase of 29 cases as compared with last year. Of the cases 
reported three occurred within the Suva Urban area and three 
within the Suva Rural area, the remainder being reported from 
different parts of the Colony. ; 


Diphtheria.—Eight cases were reported, including one from the 
Suva area. 


Influenza.—There were 582 cases of influenza recorded during 
the year. Severe pulmonary complications were few, and the 
death-rate was small. 


Trachoma.—The percentage incidence of this disease for the 
Colony has not been so far definitely settled. This disease has been 
notifiable since 1929, and powers to isolate have been provided. 
The chronic nature of the disease, the prolonged and tedious 
course of treatment—usually a year—and the hardship inflicted on 
patients through being kept away from their homes for such 8 
length of time are factors against isolation. With regard to the 
racial incidence. over 75 per cent. of cases of eye trouble occur 
among the Fijians. Whether or not all these cases are pure 
trachoma is a matter of doubt, as there is a great deal of chronic 
conjunctivitis among the Fijian race due to their habit of sitting 
at night in their houses, which are generally full of smoke from 
their fires. 


Epidemic Dropsy.—This disease occurred during the last quarter 
of the year in Suva and the adjoining districts of Nausori and 
Navua, and is now under investigation. The evidence to date. 
though by no means conclusive, is suggestive that a certain brand 
of mustard oil is associated with the outbreak. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Dairies and milk, and food control.There were 23 dairies 
registered within the rural district of Suva during the year. All 
premises were inspected bi-monthly by the Sanitary Inspectors of 
the Central Board of Health, and, with few exceptions where minor 
alterations and improvements were ordered, were maintained in a 
satisfactory condition. As required by the by-laws made under the 
Public Health Ordinance, the Veterinary Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tested all dairy herds for tuberculosis. Of the 
626 head of cattle tested, 28 only gave positive or doubtful results. 

Other inspections carried out by the Sanitary Inspectors of the 
Central Board of Health included the inspection of slaughter- 
houses and restaurants. There were five slaughter-houses regis- 
tered during the year in the Suva area and the district of Rewa, 
while one application to erect a slaughter-house was received and 
approved. Of the total number of carcases inspected, 4,042 were 
passed and 94 were condemned as unfit for human consumption. 
All slaughter-houses were visited daily. 

Sanitary Campaign.—In May, 1932, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
in co-operation with the Government of Fiji, commenced an 
intensive campaign for the installation of latrines of the bore-hole 
type throughout the Colony. 

In 1928, experiments were undertaken by the Rockefeller 
Foundation with this type of latrine in the District of Rewa, 
where some 1,400 bore-holes were put in use among Fijians and 
Indians. Towards the end of 1930, and during the early months 
of 1931, the Foundation co-operated with the Central Board of 
Health and installed 1,815 bore-holes in Suva and the nearby dis- 
trict of Navua. This new type of latrine has proved satisfactory, 
both with Fijians and Indians, and the work of the compaign 
during the year has progressed most satisfactorily, over 2,000 bore- 
holes being installed. 


CHAPTER V. 
HOUSING. 


(a) In the Urban District of Suva.—The Municipal Council is 
the Local Authority for the area which it controls. The Medical 
Officer of Health is not a member of the Local Authority, but he 
attends its meetings in an advisory capacity. The sanitary duties 
in the urban area are carried out by the Council’s two Sanitary 
Inspectors, and as neither of these officers possesses a sanitary 
qualification, the Council has been asked to appoint a qualified 
Sanitary Inspector. 

For sanitary purposes the town of Suva is divided into an inner 
or business area, and an outer or residential area, and effect is 
gradually being given to the intention that all buildings within 
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the business area shall be constructed of concrete. Within the 
town boundary there is no marked tendency towards segregation 
on racial lines, and the Administration has never attempted to 
bring it about. The type of dwelling varies with the means of its 
occupants. The labouring classes are usually drawn from the 
Native and Indian communities, and a proportion of them live in 
tenement dwellings, but many Indians, who obtain their employ- 
ment in Suva, live in separate houses on settlements surrounding 
the town area. The most important of such settlements is situated 
at Samabula, and the Government has now in hand a town planning 
scheme for this area which will definitely improve the lay-out, 
access, and general amenities of the settlement. 


A marked improvement has taken place in Suva during the last 
two years in the state of the latrines, bathrooms, and kitchens of 
some of the poorer dwellings; and the re-laying of all the main 
sewers, which is now in progress, is a work of the highest im- 
portance. The cleanliness of the interiors of dwellings occupied 
by the Fijians in the urban area has been greatly improved as a 
result of the work of a local Fijian Child Welfare Committee, which 
was recently appointed. It is probably due to the economic de- 
pression that progress under the building regulations which came 
into force in 1930 has been so slow, and that the attention of the 
sanitary officers is still so actively engaged with such problems as 
over-crowding, structural defects of buildings, and defective surface 
drains. 


(b) Housing in the rural areas.—In the native villages there is a 
progressive tendency towards the replacement of the old type of 
native house by dwellings either partly or wholly constructed of 
timber and iron. This development is taking place more rapidly 
in the coastal and island villages, and is not so much imitative 
as indicative of a desire on the part of the Fijians to spare them- 
selves the labour that has to be expended annually in maintain- 
ing their grass houses in an efficient state of repair. The new type 
of dwelling is inartistic and warmer than the old, but it is weather- 
proof, and when properly ventilated it can even be comfortable. 
The Government has given a great deal of consideration to the 
question of meeting the demand of the Fijians for a more modern 
type of dwelling, but so far it has not been possible to design a 
suitable type which can be constructed economically. The standard 
of Indian housing is steadily improving. The ambition of Indian 
farmers is to accumulate, as quickly as possible, sufficient means 
to provide themselves with suitable homes, and the old type of 
grass hut is slowly disappearing. The tendency of the Indian 
population to accumulate in crowded settlements at the industrial 
centres has been met by the establishment of proclaimed town- 
ships in two instances, and other places will be dealt with in the 
same manner as occasion arises. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION. 


Sugar. 

The production of sugar-cane in 1932 benefited by exceptionally 
favourable climatic conditions, and also, to some extent, by the 
sumulating effect of the deposits of silt left by the record floods in 
the sugar-growing districts of Vitilevu in 1931. The 1932 crop 
constituted a record for the Colony. 

Exports of sugar during the year amounted to 131,302 tons, 
which were shipped to the following destinations :— 


Tons. 
United Kingdom _... Be i ae «. 70,984 
Canada Bed es ae as ay «. 54,781 
New Zealand and South Pacific Islands ... .. 5,587 

131,302 

Exports during the past five years have been :— 

Tons. 
1928 ... ee i> a = Ae ... 120,683 
1929... ae beg ah He ice «12,274 
1930 ... ous = nae o a8 .. 90,979 
1931 ... ay aes a ae sae .» 67,937 
1932 ... say .-- 181,302 


Severe floods and storms were responsible for the small quantities 
of sugar exported during the years 1929-1931. 

Sugar production continues to be the principal industry of the 
Colony, and Indians continue to produce the major portion of the 
cane crop, although there has been a great increase in the number 
of Fijian growers during the past few years. As a result of the 
annual competitions amongst farmers which are conducted by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, a distinct improvement has 
been effected in the field methods of the growers as well as in the 
quality and condition of their live-stock. 

Copra. 

Exports of copra during the year amounted to 15,076 tons, as 
compared with 17,318 tons in 1931, 23,882 tons in 1930, and 32,226 
tons in 1929. Plantations were not in full production during the 
greater part of the year owing to the storms in 1931, and the low 
market prices undoubtedly discouraged many of the native growers 
from making copra. Production is organized on a system of in- 
dividual estates of varying sizes owned by Europeans and on a 
system of communal ownership by Fijians. It is estimated that 
the native growers produce approximately one-half of the total 
exports of copra from the Colony. 
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World market prices, while low, showed a slight improvement 
during the early part of the year, the highest price realized being 
£17 5s. in February and the lowest £12 15s. in June. Coconut 
estates which grazed cattle with a view to keeping down under- 
growth and providing meat rations for labourers found difficulty in 
disposing of their fat stock during the year, as the market is limited 
to the local butcheries, with occasional sales to natives for feasts. 

Labour costs were approximately on the same level as in 1931, 
Fijians being employed under annual contracts to a large extent, 
the employers being required to provide accommodation, clothing, 
and rations for the men and to pay recruiting fees. 

An experimental copra drier was erected at the native town of 
Vuna, on the Island of Taveuni, in the early part of the year and 
has since been in continuous use by the native growers in the 
neighbourhood. The drier has operated satisfactorily and has re- 
sulted in a higher proportion of dried copra to green than was 
previously obtained by the primitive methods employed by the 
Fijians, who are now most enthusiastic in their support of the drier. 
It is estimated that the drier is capable of turning out one ton of 
dried copra a day. The drier was under the personal supervision 
of a European officer of the Coconut Committee for most of the 
year, and accurate records of temperatures, etc., were made. 

The operations of the Coconut Committee were continued during 
the year, the local programme being confined to the distribution 
of colonies of the parasite for the control of the spathe borer beetle 
Tirathaba trichogramme. Mr. T. H. C. Taylor, one of the 
Entomologists employed by the Committee, who proceeded to Java 
at the end of 1931, continued his investigations of control methods 
for the leaf mining beetle Promecotheca Recheii during the year. 
Satisfactory progress has been made and it is anticipated that the 
parasites will be introduced from Java in the early part of 1933. 

The Government has continued to take steps towards the im- 
provement of the quality of copra produced by Fijian growers, 
but it will be difficult to make much progress in this direction 
until some inexpensive type of drier suitable for use by natives 
in the wet areas of the Colony has been evolved. 


Bananas. 


The total exports of bananas made during the year amounted 
to 175,145 cases in comparison with 97,783 cases in 1931, and 
the increase would have been considerably greater had market 
prices in New Zealand proved remunerative. From the beginning 
of the year the returns from bananas in the New Zealand market 
decreased considerably and serious losses were made by exporters. 
In view of the falling market, the price paid to the growers, who 
are principally Fijians, was reduced by the Government for a period 
of five months to the lowest figure which has obtained for a con- 
siderable time past, viz., 1s. 6d. per case. The reasons for the 
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fall in values in New Zealand may be said to be the general depres- 
sion and the development of the banana export trade in the adjoin- 
ing Groups in the Pacific such as Samoa and Tonga. ‘These 
territories have in the past relied principally upon their copra 
exports, but the fall in the price of copra necessitated an expansion 
of the agricultural activities of the people, with the result that the 
New Zealand market became over-supplied with bananas. As a 
result of a visit of the Director of Agriculture to New Zealand in 
March, an agreement was reached between the countries exporting 
bananas and the Government of New Zealand for a mutual restric- 
tion of exports under which the Colony of Fiji was permitted to 
export not more than 12,000 cases per four-weekly period for the 
months October to April inclusive and 9,600 cases for the 
months May to September, inclusive. The action taken has had 
the effect of improving prices but has resulted in considerable 
quantities of fruit being left in the hands of the growers. The 
Government, by Regulations under the Fruit Export Ordinance, 
1906, made provision for the allotment of quotas to areas and indi- 
viduals. The method adopted was briefly as follows :— 

A Banana Licence Board was appointed to control the export 
trade. Records which had been kept by the Department of Agri- 
culture for the previous 18 months of the areas in which bananas 
were produced formed the basis for the allotment of quotas to the 
dificrent banana-growing districts of the Colony. Similarly records 
of shipments made by individual shippers during a similar period 
were used for the allocation of quotas to the different exporters, 
due consideration being given to growers who desired to export 
their own fruit. On the recommendation of the Banana Licence 
Board, an endeavour was made to allot 50 per cent. of the total 
quantity to the islands of Vitilevu and Beqa, the principal banana- 
growing areas, and to allot 75 per cent. of the total quantity to 
Fijian growers. 

In spite of the fact the control of the banana export trade had 
not previously been attempted and that for some time the method 
was not fully understood by the native growers, the procedure has 
worked smoothly. It was impossible, in the first quotas, to give 
the native growers the full 75 per cent. of the total quota, but 
their percentage has been increased with succeeding quotas and 
it is anticipated that early in 1933 three-quarters of the bananas 
exported will have been grown by Fijians. Prices to the growers 
increased from 1s. 6d. a case, when the quota system was intro- 
duced, to 3s. 6d. a case at the end of the year, but a decline is 
inevitable early in 1933, as the New Zealand market is then well 
supplied with temperate zone fruits. 

Following representations made by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies at the Ottawa Conference, the Australian Government 
undertook to admit 40,000 centals a year of Fiji bananas at a duty 
of 2s. 6d. per cental. The first shipment to Australia was made 
on the 23rd December. The Director of Agriculture accompanied 
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the shipment in order to observe conditions under which the fruit 
was carried and to enquire into market possibilities generally in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 


Rice. 


Climatic conditions were exceptionally favourable to the produc- 
tion of rice, and the quantity offered to the Government rice mill 
constituted a record in the history of that undertaking. 

Reliable information in regard to the quantity of paddy produced 
is not obtainable, but it is estimated that at least 10,000 tons are 
produced annually of which about 10 per cent. is offered for sale 
to the Government mill. Almost the whole of the paddy produc- 
tion of the Colony is in the hands of East Indians, who cultivate 
small areas. Fijians are however beginning to show interest in 
this crop, and the areas of native-grown paddy are steadily 
increasing. 

Normally the production of paddy is not sufficient to meet the rice 
consumption of the Colony. The 1932 crop however was excep- 
tionally heavy, and it is anticipated that importations during 1933 
will be unnecessary. 

A new development in the rice industry is the erection of small 
power-driven mills by private enterprise, principally Indian, in 
the rice-growing districts. At the end of the year, 15 small mills 
were operating with a total capacity of 30 tons of rice daily. 


Pineapples. 


West Coast Pines Limited continued operations during the year, 
the pack amounting to 5,150 cases. As in past years, the bulk of the 
fruit supplied to this cannery was produced by European and Indian 
tenants on the Company’s lands and by independent growers under 
contracts with the cannery. 

The Fiji Pineapple Company’s cannery at Waidau was closed, 
and it is understood that efforts were made to dispose of the assets 
of the Company. 

The Hawaiian Pineapple Company decided not to proceed with 
the development of the lands over which they held an option, and 
experimental work ceased during the year. It is understood that 
world economic conditions influenced the Company in deciding not 
to operate in Fiji, although the experiments made had demonstrated 
the suitability of the country for pineapple culture. 


Dairying. 


The three dairying undertakings in the Colony suffered severely 
from the heavy fall in market values for butter which towards the 
end of the year necessitated a reduction to 8d. per lb. in butter-fat 
prices at the Government-controlled butter factory at Tailevu. The 
low returns obtained by suppliers of butter-fat have handicapped the 
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maintenance and development of farms, and the farmers have ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in continuing operations at the re- 
duced prices paid for their product. 

The industry continued to receive the protection of an import 
duty of 4d. per Ib. on Empire butter and 8d. per Ib. on foreign 
butter throughout the year. Local market prices during the year 
were :— 


Per lb. 
s. d. 
January to November 28 ee ap Pe ee: 
December ae oa . 1 4 
Production and export ficies foe the fat five years were :— 
Year. Total Production. Total Exports. 
lb. 1b. 
AGS we net oe 307,989 34,048 
1929 ... st nate a 392,214 79,968 
1930... 3 i ae 440,277 101,136 
1931... zn aoe fs 490,055 180,544 
1932 543,815 271,152 


The padaction “of ne toe abiah there is a demand amongst 
the Indian population of the Colony, has continued to receive the 
attention of the industry, some 20,000 lb. of butter-fat being con- 
verted into ghee during the year. Importations of ghee and ghee 
substitutes in 1932 amounted to 299,472 Ib. 


Live Stock. 


The estimated number of horned cattle in the Colony is 58,109, 
and of horses, asses and mules 6,743. As the market for fat stock 
is restricted to the limited number required by the local butcheries, 
any large development of stock-raising for beef purposes is unlikely 
unless the meat cannery at Tova is again operated or an export trade 
in beef is developed. A limited market for dairying cattle is avail- 
able, but high-grade milking cows are in short demand as the dairy 
farmers are at present unable to afford any extensions to their 
herds. 


Beef cattle are bred on a number of the European-owned coconut 
plantations where the animals are used to control plant growth on 
the estates and thus reduce weeding costs. 


A considerable portion of the horned cattle is owned by Indian 
settlers, who use bullocks for their ploughing operations. Half- 
bred Zebu bullocks are favoured for field work. 


The Fiji Pastoral Company has developed a profitable sideline 
to dairying at Navua by erecting modern piggeries. The Company 
has been successful in producing the type and grade of pig favoured 
by the local butcheries, and increasing numbers have been dis- 
posed of throughout the year. The pig-breeding industry, how- 
ever, is not capable of any considerable extension, as demands are 
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limited to the requirements of the European and Fijian popula- 
pone Importations of pigs during the past five years have 
een :— 


Year. No. Value. 
£ 
1928... ak ie Les = 614 1,946 
1929... wee 333 ws wx 699 9,147 
1930... at es he we 453 1,668 
1931... ay ie Ms - 460 1,315 
1932 132 264 


Sheep-breeding has made very little progress during the past few 
years, trouble being experienced with intestinal parasites and blow 
flies. Importations of sheep, principally for butchering, during the 
past five years have been :— 


Year. No. Value. 
£ 
1928 1,640 2,922 
1929... aN fy S ... 1,669 2,731 
1930... ite see te ... 1,378 1,690 
fics | aes ee nee a ... 1,860 1,545 
1932 ae Fo ... 1,830 1,334 
Subsidiary Crops. 


Cotton.—The cotton crop of 90 bales, each of 400 lb., was the 
siuallest since 1923 when the industry was revived. The quality of 
ihe lint was however excellent, the staple being longer, stronger. 
and finer than for the previous year, and the colour good. Two 
bales of a special variety which has been developed at the Cotton 
xperimental Station at Sigatoka were shipped to the United 
Kingdom for special trial. 

In view of the low prices prevailing for the sea-island variety the 
Government decided to discontinue commercial operations during 
1933, but it is proposed in 1934 to test out on a large scale the new 
variety developed at the Experimental Station. 

The cultivation of cotton is practically confined to East Indians. 
ind of the 494 growers for the 1931-32 season only 23 were Fijians. 
the balance being Indians. 

Fresh Fruit and Vegetables for Export.—The Colony exports to 
New Zealand citrus fruits, fresh pineapples, kumalas (sweet 
potatoes), melons, pumpkins, and coconuts; and to Australia 
\[auritius beans, tomatoes and coconuts. The production of these 

ops is confined to Fijians, Indians, and Chinese. 

Improved methods of handling and packing citrus fruits were 

troduced by the Department of Agriculture during the year, and 
prices realized in New Zealand showed a considerable appreciation. 
The colouring, grading, wrapping, and packing of oranges and 
mandarins were undertaken by the Department on behalf of aud 
it the expense of the growers. Exports amounted to approximately 
3,500 cases for the season. 
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Mauritius beans were tested for germination and freedom from 
foreign matter prior to export. 


Food and other crops not exported.—Supplies of native food- 
stuffs were ample during the year. 


Tobacco and maize grow well in almost every part of the Colony. 
Tobacco is grown and used by the non-European population of the 
Colony, but information is not available regarding the quantities 
produced. Maize is grown in limited quantities, as exports are not 
possible owing to the presence of insect pests. Enquiry is being 
made as to the desirability of erecting a drying and conditioning 
plant. 


Agricultural Instruction to Fijians and Indians. 


The permanent committee appointed by His Excellency the 
Governor in 1930 to advise on matters relating to the agricultural 
training of Fijians and Indians functioned throughout the year. 
The Committee consists of the heads of the Agricultural, Education, 
Native, and Indian Affairs Departments, and a representative of 
the Methodist Mission. 


The Methodist Mission continued their activities at Navuso, 
where there is established an agricultural school for Fijian and 
Indian youths. The provision of agricultural instruction in the 
Fijian provincial schools has continued to receive consideration, but 
the lack of qualified instructors continues to be a handicap. 


The instruction of Fijian youths at the Navuso and Sigatoka 
Government Experimental Stations was continued during the year 
with satisfactory results, and a number of trainéd students were 
drafted to the field staff of the Department of Agriculture at the 
end of the year. These young men are stationed in different districts 
of the Colony, where they give instruction to their people in agri- 
cultural methods, advice in connection with district school gardens, 
and act as inspectors at banana-packing stations. A number of 
selected youths will go into residence at the experimental stations 
for training at the beginning of 1933. 


The native field-staff, including the students who completed their 
training during the year, have given satisfactory service, and it may 
be said that this means of encouraging better methods of cultiva- 
tion has been a success. 


The instruction of Fijian adults in their own villages has been 
continued. In the Colo West and Nadroga provinces all implements 
for which payment had not been made were recalled and redistri- 
buted to four main centres where consolidated blocks of land were 
secured and put under cultivation under the supervision of the 
Cotton Specialist and his assistant and of trained native instructors. 
A system of crop rotation was inaugurated at each centre, including 
a food, pulse, and money crop. At the end of the year, 94 acres 
were under cultivation. Gross proceeds from crops grown at all 
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the centres during 1932 were £226 5s. 1ld., the money crops 


including :— 1b. 
Potatoes “it ws a on eed = 31,295 
Maize as ee ae ie BAS ec 18,471 
Rice ae A nee See pa oe 10,909 
Cotton a a te See se ve 2,539 
Peanuts é 2,772 


the repayment of funds advanced for the purchase of implements, 
the total amount recovered being £43 14s. 8d. 

The Indian agricultural population, being engaged principally in 
the cultivation of sugar-cane, has the benefit of the advice and 
assistance of the trained officers of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, Ltd. Indian agriculturists generally are far in advance 
of the Fijian people in so far as modern methods in agriculture are 
concerned. The financial position of the Colony has not permitted 
the development of a system of trained Indian instructors, but the 
field staff of the Department of Agriculture give the Indian com- 
munity all the advice and assistance possible in the districts in 
which the Inspectors operate. 


Lands and Survey. 
Lanp. 


Prior to the British occupation of Fijj, European settlers had 
acquired large areae of land from the native Chiefs, and, after the 
Deed of Cessionu, Crown grants for land, on claims substantiated 
before the Lands Commission, were issued. In this manner 414,615 
acres were alienated. 

By the year 1912, Crown grants for a further area of 20,184 
acres of land purchased from the natives had been issued, but in that 
year the sale of native lands, except to the Government for specific 
purposes, was prohibited. 

The standard tenure of land is leasehold up to 99 years for leases 
for agricultural purposes, 75 years for building purposes, and 21 
years with option of renewal for a further period of 21 years, subject 
to re-assessment of the rental, for leases for pastoral purposes. 
The rent for an agricultural leasehold for the maximum period of 
99 years is subject to re-assessment in the thirty-third and sixty- 
sixth years, or in the thirtieth and sixtieth years in the case of a 
lease for less than the maximum period. In leases for building 
purposes the rent is subject to re-assessment in the twenty-fifth and 
fiftieth years. In all cases the rent is subject to re-assessment, to 
@ maximum not exceeding five per cent. of the unimproved capital 
value of the land. Lessees of expiring leaseholds of native-owned 
land are afforded a considerable measure of security of continuance 
of tenure by legislation which provides that, in the event of refusal 
of the native owners, without just cause, to surrender control of the 
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land for renewal of an expiring lease, the Governor in Council may 
require the native owners to agree to renew the lease or to pay such 
amount of compensation as the Governor in Council may decide to 
be the reasonable value of the permanent and unexhausted improve- 
ments made on the leasehold by the lessee. 

Leases of Crown lands are submitted as a rule to public auction, 
usually with an upset premium of £2, to cover the cost of advertising 
the auction sale. Leases of small areas applied for by Indians are 
exempt from sale by public auction. Instructions for survey are 
issued by the Crown Surveyor on payment of the survey fees by the 
lessee, who is then entitled to enter into occupation. 

The rent of land in Fiji varies according to situation and quality. 
Pasturable lands vary from 1d. to 2s. per acre, coconut lands from 
6d. to 5s., hill land from 6d. to 2s., banana, sugar-cane, rice, and 
maize land from 5s. to £1, the latter rental prevailing only in 
certain favoured localities in which supply and demand have resulted 
in that high rent. 

The following statement shows the position as regards land 
alienated at the end of the year 1932. 


In process of 
alienation. 
: No. of Est:- Total 
Nature of Title. Titles, Area. No, of mated Total. area of 
Lots. Area. Colony. 
Freeholds eee: 1,592 532,605 _ —_ 532,605 4,623,620 
Leases of Crown Land 580 18,668 82 4,407 23,075 _ 
Leases of Native Land 7,389 296,711 399 12,019 308,730 _- 
Totals ... --» 864,410 4,523,620 


Four hundred and eighty-eight applications for leases of native 
lands aggregating 17,749 acres were received during the year. Of 
these, 270 applications for 9,336 acres were approved and 131 
applications for 6,503 acres were under consideration at the end of 
the yéar. Applications by Indians formed 81 per cent. of the total. 
One hundred and thirty-one applications for leases of Crown lands 
aggregated 5,196 acres. Of these, 99 applications for 3,272 acres 
were approved and 21 for 1,602 acres were under consideration at 
the end of the year, the remainder having been declined or with- 
drawn. 

Survey. 

The survey staff of the Lands Department consists of six officers, 
two of whom are necessarily almost continuously employed at head- 
quarters. During 1932 the field staff were employed almost wholly 
on investigations and miscellaneous surveys including surveys of 
native leases, and no main traverse work was possible. Seven 
surveyors in private practice were employed under instructions - 
from the Crown Surveyor on surveys for leases of native and 
Crown lands. 

Five hundred and .seventy-one plans of surveys by Government 
and private surveyors were éxamined and passed for issue of leases. 
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Native Lanps ComMIssIoN. 


The Native Lands Commission, which operates under the Native 
Lands Ordinance No. 1 of 1905, is charged with the duty of ascer- 
taining what lands in each province of the Colony are the rightful 
and hereditary property of native Fijian owners, and whether the 
ownership is by Mataqali (a tribal division) or by some other division 
or subdivision of the people. 

The Commission consists of a European chairman, a European 
assistant, and three native Chiefs of high rank. The clerical staff 
is composed entirely of native officers, and the official language of 
the Commission is Fijian. 

The members of the Commission are vested with powers to 
summon and examine on oath any persons who they think are 
able to give relevant evidence, and to require the attendance of all 
claimants to any land the title of which is being inquired into and 
of all persons likely to be interested in such land. 

Any appeal against any decision of the Native Lands Commission, 
provided notice of appeal is lodged within 60 days of the announce- 
ment of the decision, is heard and determined by the Governor in 
Council, whose decision is final. If no notice of desire to appeal is 
given, the record of the decision is conclusive. 

All lands recorded by the Commission as the rightful and here- 
ditary property of native Fijians are surveyed by a staff of surveyors 
especially employed for the purpose. The cost of the survey is 
borne by the proprietary unit owning the land and is assessed on & 
scale prepared by the Crown Surveyor and approved by the 
Governor in Council. The law requires that the cost of survey shall 
be paid within six months after demand ; but, if it is proved to the 
satisfaction of the Governor that any proprietary unit is unable 
to pay, the Governor is empowered to make such order as may 
seem fit and just. 

The Commission, in 1932, concluded its inquiries in the Province 
of Serua, after which the Chief Assistant, Ratu J. L. V. Sukuna, 
was, in March, seconded for service in Lau as Provincial and Dis- 
trict Commissioner. A commencement was made in the prepara- 
tion of supplementary registers containing the names of illegitimate 
native landowners in the Province of Rewa and Tailevu upon the 
passing of the Native Lands (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932, which 
provided the necessary powers. The native staff was engaged also 
in the settling of disputes which arose during the progress of sur- 
veys, in the preparation of new boundary descriptions as a result 
of successful appeals against the findings of the Commission, and 
in bringing up to date the entries in the registers of landowners 
for certain districts from the records of the births and deaths in 
the Registry. 

The survey staff attached to the Commission comprises thirteen 
surveyors and three supernumerary officers.. Survey operations were 
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carried on in the Provinces of Colo West, Nadi, Naitasiri, Colo 
East, Tailevu North, Macuata, Bua, and Cakaudrove. 
Mining. 

There was not much prospecting for metals and minerals under- 
taken during the year. One prospector reported the discovery in 
Tavua district of gold-bearing material, apparently of thermal 
origin, and applied for a prospecting licence giving the exclusive 
Tight to the holder to pursue his investigations. As usual in the 
case of any reported discovery, other prospecting licence areas were 
applied for covering adjacent country. 

The Mount Kasi Mining Company, the discoverers of low-grade 
barium sulphide gold ore at Yanawai (on the island of Vanualevu) 
in 1931, extended operations for further testing the extent and 
value of the lode and commenced normal mining activities under 
8 temporary permit to mine pending the passing of new mining 
legislation and regulations. The Company exported 312 oz. of 
gold during the year, such gold being the first recorded export of 
inined gold from the Colony. 


CHAPTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 


The total trade of the Colony in 1932 amounted to £2,556,310, 
imports being valued at £857,346 and exports at £1,698,964. The 
corresponding figures in 1931 were : total trade £1,929,701, imports 
£929,514, and exports £1,000,187. The value of imports in 1932 
was thus £72,168 less than in 1931, while the value of exports 
was £698,777 greater. In 1932 the value of exports exceeded the 
value of imports by £841,618, while in 1931 the excess was only 
£10,673. The improvement in trade is due mainly to increased 
sugar production, the quantity exported in 1931 being 67,937 tons 
valued at £624,310 as compared with 131,302 tons valued at 
£1,289,239 exported in 1932: the increase in 1982 being 63,365 
tons valued at £664,929. 

The following table sets out the values of imports, exports, total 
trade, and visible trade balance, for each of the past five years :— 














| Excess of 
i faded, Imports. Exports. Total Trade. | Ezports or 
ee Imports. 
£ £ £ £ 
1928 Pers 1,483,169 2,701,251 4,184,420 1,218,082 
1929... | 1,468,609 1,775,998 3,244,607 307,389 
1930 ae 1,219,184 1,484,526 2,703,710 265,342 
1931 rep 929,514 1,000,187 1,929,701 70,673 
1932. 857,846 1,698,964 2,556,310 841,618 





(Note.—Severe storms and floods were experienced both in 1929 
and 1931.) 
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The total trade of the Colony in 1932 was divided between the 
different countries as follows :— 

















: Percentage 
Country. | Imports. | Exports. Total. of total 
| trade. 

£ £ | £ 

United Kingdom oes oe 250,748 847,053 | 1,097,801 42-95 
Australia see aot aaa 317,046 50,078 | 367,124 14-36 
Canada... oe ee MS 25.675 530,365 556,040 , 21-75 
India... BS ses see 33,944 208 34,152 | 1-34 
New Zealand ... es ae 100,255 165,270 265,525 10-39 
Dutch East Indies... sea 22,633 _ 22,633 +89 
Japan: 0) ook Re 29,814 4,135 | 33,949 1-32 
United States of America... 25,937 38,819 64,756 2-53 
Other British Possessions ... 12,034 31,207 43,241 1-69 
Other Foreign Countries... 17,364 29,614 46,978 1-83 
835,450 | 1,696,749 | 2,532,199 | 99-05 
Ships’ Stores ... = wie _ 2,215 2,216 09 
Parcels Post ... eed ee 21,896 _ 21,896 +86 
Totals... £ | + 857,346 | 1,698,964 | 2,656,310 | 100-00 

















The following table shows how the trade was distributed during 
the past two years :— 





Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 


Country. Imports. Ezports. total trade. 








| 
19381 1982 1981 1982 1981 | 198% 
United Kingdom ... 27-77 | 29-25 | 12-11] 49-86) 19-66 | 42:95 
Other British Posses- 57-93 ; 57-03 | 73-67 45-74 | 66-10 | 49°53 
sions. 











Foreign countries... 11-59 11-17 | 13-91] 4-27] 12-77] 6-57 
Parcels post an 2-71) 2-55 = = 1-31 +86 
Ships’ stores wae er ee 31 “13 “16 709 

Total «100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 





It will be noted that there was a marked increase in our export 
trade with the United Kingdom as compared with 1931. In 1932 
the United Kingdom took 49.86 per cent. of our total exports 45 
compared with 12.11 per cent. in 1931. This increased trade with 
the United Kingdom was due mainly to the fact that over 54 pe 
cent. of sugar exported was absorbed by the United Kingdom. 
Exports to other British possessions fell from 73.67 per cent. 1 
1931 to 45.74 per cent. in 1932, while exports to foreign countries 
dropped from 13.91 per cent. in 1931 to 4.27 per cent. in 1932. 
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Imports——The value of imports from the principal countries 
daring the last five years was as follows :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Country. £ £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom —.,.-- 404,718 418,570 373,694 258,171 250,748 
Autalia... ... ... 621,396 543,963 449,845 © 372,284 317,046 
Canada. =... 870,262 «84,822 60,076 «40,134 25,675 
Inds 8 44,613 69,222 «48,239 «= 932,622 «93,044 
New Zealand ... ..,. 140,697 140,418 102,330 81,470 100,256 
pn. we 28,81] 23,576 = 17,135 23,909 29,814 
Dutch East Indies ... 11,976 90,746 ~=21,889 20,115 «22,633 
Tnited States ... ... 131,094 121,441 86,224 51,789 —-25,937 


The proportion of the total import trade done with these 
countries during the same period was as follows :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Per cent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
27-28 28-50 30-65 27-77 29-25 


41-90 37-04 36-90 40-05 36-98 
4°19 5-77 4-94 4-32 3-00 
3-00 4-03 3-55 3-51 3-96 
9-48 9-56 8-39 8-76 11-69 
1-94 1-60 1-45 2-57 3-48 

-80 1-41 1-80 2°16 2-64 
8-90 8-20 7-06 5-57 3-03 





The principal articles imported from the above-mentioned coun- 
tnes during the last two years are as follows :— 


From United Kingdom. 


1981. 1982. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Boots and shoes... — 2,785 —_ 2,083 
Cement and lime 65,119 cwt. 7,619 50,631 cwt. 5,503 
Drapery ... as — 80,254 _ 83,051 
Droge wk, = 3,678 ea 6,406 
Hardware Ma _ 25,803 _ 19,769 
Iron, black, mild 7,983 cwt. 3,712 6,039 ewt. 3,255 
steel 
Tron, galvanised... 11,549 cwt. 8,121 8,078 cwt. 5,577 
Machinery eee _ 12,786 _— 9,311 
Manures .. . 2,594 tons 18,342 2,466 tons 13,778 
Matches, wood... 12,402 gross 2,176 38.350 gross 6,720 
Motor vehicles ... 27 6,931 40 4,285 
Oils 21,200 gall. 1,892 36,122 gall. 3,515 
Paints... ae 105 tons 4,367 81 tons 3,609 
Sat... 11,158 ews. 2,126 14,902 cwt. 2,558 
Spirits... =... 18,118 gall. 13,087 12,256 gall. 13,015 
Stationery or _ 5,294 _ 4,347 
Tobacco... «-- 12,960 Ib. 4,481 15,153 Ib. 4,473 
Toys and Fancy _ 6,168 = 10,149 
Goods, 

Other articles... —_ 48,549 _— 49,344 


£258,171 £250,748 
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From Australia. 








1981. 1982. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Bags and sacks ... 61,738 doz. 19,678 60,419 doz. 22.058 
Beer esp ase 34,612 gall. 6,848 31,838 gall. 6,259 
Biscuits, fancy ... 117,274 lb. 5,890 96,570 lb. 4.560 
Yonfectionery ... 75,875 |b. 3,749 64,814 lb. 2,962 
Coal es ae 18,989 tons 17,097 18,903 tons 17,194 
Cordage and rope 1,527 cwt. 4,020 1,794 ewt. 4,215 
Drapery ... uN _ 6,332 —_ 6,761 
Drugs... we _ 5,117 _ 6,366 
Flour, Sharps 17,882,836 lb. 63,373 14,547,907 Ib. 53,229 
and Pollard. 
Fruits and vege- 25,104 cwt. 7,264 10,331 cwt. 4,394 
tables, fresh. 
Grease... wie. 2,041 cwt. 1,642 3,283 cwt. 2,692 
Hardware ea — 27,135 _ 24,956 
Machinery —_ 15,739 _— 17,606 
Meats 149,945 Ib. 4,122 160,780 Ib. 4,019 
Oils 67,694 gall. 5.633 88,890 gall. 7,234 
Paints... ae 56 tons 3,465 56 tons 3,366 
Photographs and — 7,134 _— 6,588 
films Bea : 
Rice ae se 62,705 cwt. 34,289 10,805 ewt. 5,939 
Spirits... als 3,969 gall. 5,105 2,621 gall. 3,085 
Tea BS Ses 145,595 lb. 11,028 141,008 Ib. 8,977 
Tobacco, cigars 74,630 24,529 64,986 20.578 
and cigarettes. 
Other articles... — 93,095 _ 83,978 
£372,284 £317,046 
From Canada. 
Fish see _ 328,514 Ib. 6,766 492,168 Ib. 9,785 
Timber ... .... 2,255,406 aq. ft. 11,579 872,294 sq.ft. 4,219 
Tyres and tubes... _ 4,699 _— 3,329 
Other articles ... —_ 17,090 _ 8,342 
£40,134 £25,675 
From India. 
Bags and sacks ... 17,666 doz. 4,574 18,125 doz. 4,710 
Dhall ae ce 7,091 cwt. 3,758 9,133 ewt. 5,275 
Drapery ... wee — 1,562 _ 3,068 
Ghee and Ghee 285,155 Ib. 6,021 298,832 Ib. 5,883 
substitutes. 
Oil, mustard... 50,389 gall. 7,275 55,303 gall. 7,374 
Other articles ... _— 9,432 —_ 7 634 


£32,622 £33,944 





Bacon and hams 
Bags and sacks ... 
Drapery ... 236 
Fruit and vege- 
tables, fresh. 
Grease and tallow 
Manure ... 
Meat on 
Photographs and 
Films. 
Soap, plain 
Sugar 
Tea A 
Other articles 


Drapery... 
Other articles 


Oil Crude 
Kerosene 
Motor Fuel 
Other articles 


Fruit and vege- 
tables, Fresh. 
Hardware 

Oil-Kerosene 

Motor Fuel 

Other . a, 

Machinery, Agri- 
cultural. 

Other articies 
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From New Zealand. 


1931. 

Quantity. Value. 

£ 
54,539 Ib. 2,626 
4,300 doz. 800 
Ss 3,438 
16,030 cwt. 5,689 
3,057 cwt. 2,719 
4,883 cwt. 1,192 
169,514 cwt. 6,291 
_ 21,482 
63,167 lb. 615 
367,022 Ib. 2,493 
78,441 Ib. 8,969 
_ 26,156 
£81,470 
From Japan. 
= 20,201 
ai 3,708 
£23,909 


From Dutch East Indies. 


215,348 gall. 2,038 
109,708 gall. 3,453 
380,301 gall. 14,612 

= 12 


£20,115 


1,416 ewt. 1,751 

= 6,111 
161,957 gall. 5,584 
277,873 gall. 7,968 
156,989 gall. 4,983 
ae 6,927 

= 18,467 
£51,789 





From United States of America. 


31 
1932. 
Quantity. Value. 
£ 
63,115 Ib. 2,791 
59,693 doz. 16,183 
_ 2,390 
19,217 ewt. 7,584 
4,737 owt. 4,599 
19,450 cwt. 4,150 
203,782 Ib. 5,317 
— 22,888 
363,006 Ib. 2,878 
384,763 Ib. 2,472 
56,298 lb. 5,459 
_ 23,544 
£100,255 
_ 26,230 
= 3,584 
£29,814 
254,506 gall. 1,629 
109,797 gall. 3,608 
347,769 gall. 17,386 
_ 10 
£22,633 
3,897 cwt. 2,028 
= 2,370 
83,635 gall. 3,683 
260,308 gall. 8,917 
46,571 gall. 2,608 
— 940 
= 5,391 
£25,937 
the Colony 


Exports.—The exports of the principal products of 
for the past five years were as follows. 
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Exports of the produce of the Colony were valued at £1,606,349. 

The value of sugar was £1,289,239, which equals 80.26 per cent. 
of the total. 

The quantity of sugar exported in 1932 constitutes a record for 
the Colony. The agreements arrived at at the Ottawa Conference 
lave stabilized the position and the sugar industry is now in a very 
sound position. The prospects for 1933 are almost equally good. 
As regards other products, the quantity of copra exported showed 
«slight decrease as compared with 1931, whilst bananas, butter, 
‘otton, and canned pines showed an appreciable increase. As a 
result of the Ottawa Conference, Australia now admits 40,000 
entals of bananas a year, the duty being 2s. 6d. per cental. The 


' frst shipment to Australia under this agreement was made in 


December. 
Of the minor exports the following articles show increases over 
1931 :—coconuts, gum, maize, trocas shell, and plain soap. 


Suggestions for the development of trade with the United Kingdom 
and the Empire generally. 


Fiji has given Empire goods a preference since 1921, and has had 
under consideration proposals for a revision of the tariff which 
include provision for increased preferences. The preferences 
granted by His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain on Empire 
sugar imported into the United Kingdom have enabled the sugar 
industry to maintain the prices paid to the local growers of cane 
and have thus been largely responsible for the sound financial 
fostion of the Colony. This has undoubtedly resulted in increased 
turchases from the United Kingdom. A certain amount of trade 
'as keen diverted to the United Kingdom and other parts of the 
Empire as the result of the high exchange rates on remittances to 
America, although this has been offset to a certain extent by the 


! trade, especially in cotton goods, that has been diverted to Japan 


owing to her depreciated currency. 

The lack of suitable shipping facilities has hitherto prevented 
the development of new markets for the Colony’s products. A 
ronsimmment of butter left Fiji in 1932 for England by direct 
Steamer travelling via New Zealand. To avail themselves of this 
“ervice, the three butter factories pooled their exports in order to 
make up as far as possible the total quantity required as a mini- 
mam shipment by the steamship company, and though it may not 
he possible to secure the full minimum quantity at any one time, 
the anticipated increase in butter production should enable exports 
‘o be made in this manner at lower rates for freight than have 
hitherto prevailed. 

Four trial shipments of bananas were made to Vancouver during 
the year, and successfully demonstrated the commercial possibility 
of profitable export of the fruit to the market of Western Canadua. 
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The trials indicated that no difficulty would be experienced in 
ensuring the arrival of the fruit in satisfactory condition if certain 
necessary improvements were effected in pre-shipment handling 
in Fiji. The merchants in Vancouver commented in very favourable 
terms on the texture and flavour of the fruit. 

A direct shipping service between Eastern Canada and Fiji has 
not yet materialized, and it seems unlikely that one will be estab- 
lished until the economic position of the adjoining Dominion of 
New Zealand improves, as it is the trade between the two Dominions 
that would enable ships to call at Fiji en route from eastern Canada 
to a New Zealand port. 

The Colony participated in fhe Central Canada Exhibition held 
in Ottawa, and in the Auckland Winter Exhibition. The Fiji 
stand at each of these exhibitions created wide interest, and the 
two officers who undertook to act as the official representatives 
received and transmitted numerous inquiries regarding the market- 
ing of produce and the attractions of the Colony from the tourist’s 
point of view. The policy of participating in well-established over- 
seas exhibitions seems likely not only to stimulate inquiry into trade 
matters, but to encourage investors to look to Fiji, where there 
are agricultural industries awaiting the introduction of capital for 
their successful development. 

Merchants and manufacturers who are interested in the produce 
of the Colony, or who are looking for increased trade with Fiji. 
ehould, when visiting New Zealand and Australia, endeavour to 
spend a short time in Fiji en route and to give notice of their arrival 
to the Government or the Chamber of Commerce so that arrange- 
ments may be made to meet them and facilitate their enquiries. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Labour of Fijians. 

No change has been made during the year in the conditions 
governing the employment of labourers under contract of service. 
Agricultural labourers may be employed under contracts for a periol 
not exceeding twelve months. Every contract for a period exceed- 
ing one month must be made before a District Commissioner who 
may withhold his consent if the contract appears unreasonable or 
inequitable. The hours of labour are nine a day, from Monday to 
Friday, and five on Saturday, making a working week of 50 hours. 
When additional hours are worked by the labourers they are either 
paid overtime or given time off to compensate for their additional 
work. The cost of bringing labourers to an estate and returning 
them to their villages is borne by the employer. Adequate 
safeguards are provided by law for the proper housing and treat- 
ment of labourers and employers are required to provide medical 
care in cases of sickness. 
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_ All recruitment of labour is entirely voluntary. As each Fijian 
is a member of a land-owning unit and has the right to use a por- 
tion of the tribal lands he is capable of supporting himself and 
his family from the products of his lands. There is therefore no 
necessity for him to work for wages, and generally speaking he 
only does so in order to gain money for some specific object. The 
majority of Fijians do support themselves from the products 
of their lands, and those who elect to work under contract 
of service usually return to their villages on completion of the con- 
tract. There is therefore no labouring class of Fijians dependent 
for their subsistence solely upon the wages they earn. The con- 
stant change in the personnel of the labourers obviates any serious 
interference with the native social system and prevents the growth 
of a class of Fijians divorced from tribal associations and dependent 
for their livelihood on the economic condition of the labour market. 
These conditions provide probably the most effective safeguard for 
the proper treatment of labourers under contract of service. 


The employment of casual labourers is mostly confined to the 
ports of Suva, Lautoka, and Levuka. The men are employed 
chiefly in the loading and unloading of cargo vessels and many 
of them return to their villages after the work on each ship is 
completed. A large number of these labourers are drawn from the 
native villages in the vicinity of the ports and as their personnel 
is constantly changing they do not form a class of casual labourers. 
A limited number of Fijians are employed in the commercial 
houses and a certain proportion of these remain more or less per- 
manently in the commercial centres. There is, however, nothing 
to prevent then from returning to their villages and resuming 
their place in the native social system if they so desire. The 
number of Fijians employed as carpenters, boat-builders, marine 
engineers, and firemen is comparatively small. Their employment 
as skilled workers is limited, not only by the demand for such 
work but by their ability to compete with members of other races. 
Most of the small interinsular sailing vessels are manned by 
Fijians under the charge of a certificated native master. Few, 
if any, of these men work under contract of service. The conditions 
of labour vary according to the size of the vessel and the par- 
ticular work on which it is employed, and they are in all cases a 
matter of agreement between the owner and the crew. This type 
of work is popular with the Fijians and the wages they earn are 
sufficient for the support of themselves and their dependants. 


The wages paid for the various classes of labour are @ matter 
of agreement between the employer and the worker. No scale of 
wages is laid down by law but in all contracts of service exceeding 
one month the District Commissioner may decline to register 
the agreement if the terms offered are unreasonable. Statistics 
concerning the current rate of wages are given elsewhere. 
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Labour and Wages of Indians. 


There was no marked alteration in labour conditions, or in the 
rates of wages, which tended to remain at the levels of 2s. 6d. per 
day in Suva and 2s. per day elsewhere. Reference is made in 
Chapter XV to the tendency towards a small reduction of wages in 
domestic and allied services. Employment is, to a large extent, 
seasonal, particularly in the sugar districts where the maximum 
opportunities are afforded during the months when the mills are 
operating, but there is very little hardship during other periods 
because the majority of Indian labourers, having smallholdings of 
their own, are not entirely dependent for their livelihood on their 
wage earnings. A definite fall in the cost of living of the Indian 
community resulted from a record rice crop. 


Public Works Department Labour. 


The total average number of labourers skilled and unskilled em- 
ployed in the Public Works Department, including Road Boards, 
was 1,601; of these, 1,308 were employed in Suva District and 293 
in various country districts. The total of 1,308 for Suva district 
is made up of 1,134 who were employed on the construction of 
the Transinsular Road and of 174 who were employed on other 
works in and around Suva. 

The classes of the labourers were : European, 56; Half-caste, 76; 
Fijian, 1,131; Indian, 309; others, 29. 

Approximately three-quarters of these workmen were engaged 
on road work, and, as has been the case in the past, Indians pre- 
dominated on maintenance work, whereas the bulk of the labour 
employed on new construction work was Fijian. 

Wages for unskilled labour remained at 2s. 6d. a day in most 
districts, although 2s. 3d. a day was paid on the west coast of Viti 
Levu and in some of the country districts. 

No fixed rate is paid to skilled workmen, rates ranging from 
14s. to 20s. a day according to the proficiency displayed. Half- 
castes are employed as boat-builders, house carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and fitters. This class of labour is gradually displacing the skilled 
European mechanic in the various trades enumerated above and the 
time is not far distant when Europeans will only be employed 
as foremen and in the higher grades. 

The following figures give an idea of the wages paid to the 
various classes of workmen :— 

Carpenters and joiners 3s. 6d. to 20s. a day depending on the 
degree of skill. 

Boat-builders &s. to 20s. Some skilled Fijians employed in the 
boatsheds are paid 3s. 9d. to 8s. a day. 

Mechanics (including motor mechanics, fitters, turners, black- 
smiths, boilermakers, etc.) up to 20s. a day. Apprentices 
(usually Europeans and half-castes) 5s. rising to £2 12s. 6d. 4 
week, 
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Painters (usually Indians), 3s. 6d. a day, leading hands up to 
9s. a day, lorry and steam-roller drivers (mostly Europeans) 11s. 
to 18s. a, day. The average wage is £4 10s. Od. a week. 

Road Overseers (chiefly Europeans) £16 to £28 per month. 
Road gang sirdars (Indians) £4 10s. Od. to £10 a month. Average 
£7 10s. Od. a month. 

The wages paid by the Public Works Department and the con- 
ditions under which the labourers work, are practically identical 
with those obtaining outside the Department. The hours of work 
are 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week, and these hours are only 
departed from by the planters and the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, whose employees work 9 hours a day or 54 hours a 
week. 

There are no records kept by the Public Works Department 
of the cost of living of the different classes of labourers employed. 
In any case there is no single standard of living which could be 
taken as applicable to all classes, as there are at least four categories, 
each with a distinct standard. Again, the standards vary within 
each group and any generalization would be of little value. 


Cost of Living. 

The tariff in hotels varies from 10s. to 17s. 6d. a day, or from 
£9 to £12 a month. Boarding-house terms average about £9 a 
month. 

In Suva and Levuka the rent of houses varies from £5 to £8 a 
month unfurnished, and £8 to £10 furnished. Furnished houses 
are very scarce and usually are only available for limited periods 
while the owners are absent from the Colony on holiday. In country 
districts houses are almost unprocurable. 

The usual number of servants employed is between one and three, 
comprising a cook-general; cook and house-boy; and cook, house- 
boy, and a garden-boy or nurse-girl. 

Cooks earn £5 to £6 per month and food. Others, £2 to £4 per 
month and food. 

Indians are usually employed as domestic servants. Fijian ser- 
vants are cheaper, but less efficient. White servants are very rarely 
employed, except as children’s nurses. 

A family of four persons would find little margin for the pro- 
vision of education for their children or for an occasional holiday 
in a cooler country, on a gross income of less than £500 a year. 

In Suva a single man could live, though with little margin for 
emergencies, on £200 a year. In country districts, if quarters were 
provided, he could live on slighfly less. 

European artisans tend to be employed only on fairly responsible 
work, and are usually men who keep up a fairly high standard of 
living. Since they are unlikely to have any privileges in the shape 
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of free housing, it is unlikely that a married man could manage on 
less than £250 to £300 a year. 


Average cost of foodstuffs in common use. 


Butter ae ae tes 1s. 8d. per lb. 

Bread vas 2 her 3d. per lb. 

Milk ee Se vay 6d. per quart. 

Cheese es a ine 1s. 1d. per Ib. 

Fresh beef ... ee far 10d. per Ib. 
Mutton... he Ae 1s. 3d. per Ib. 

Pork oe whe Se 1s. 3d. per lb. 

Rice a a af 2d. per Ib. s 
Coffee ie 8 Bas Qs. 3d. to 2s. 9d. per Ib. 
Tea oy Bo &: 2s. 3d. to 3s. 9d. per lb. 
Sugar, white ae ase 3d. per Ib. 

Sugar, brown... ae 2d. per Ib. 

Salt aes oe nas 1$d. per lb. 

Eggs fe ed wg 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Bacon nee ee wa 1s. 8d. per Ib. 
Potatoes... ie ee 14s. per cwt. 

Preserved meats ... me 1s. 1d. per lb. 
Onions... ee en 3d. per Ib. 

Flour by oe hi 23d. per Ib. 


Education.—Primary education can be obtained in Levuka, and 
primary and secondary education in Suva in Government schools. 
Tuition fees are as follows :— 


Children of Children of 

Ratepayers. Non-Rate payers. 
Primary... ood ose Free ay £2 2 0a year. 
Secondary ... wen the £6 0 Oa year wes £710 Oa year. 


A charge of £50 a year is made for boarding in the hostels 
attached to the Suva Grammar Schools. 


For higher education and for health purposes many Europeans 
send their children to Australia or New Zealand. The average cost 
of education in these circumstances is about £150 a year. 


Medical Fees.—The usual fee charged by a private medical 
practitioner is 10s. 6d. a visit. The fees charged in Government 
hospitals are 6s, a day for the public wards, and 10s. 6d. a day 
for private wards. Operation fees in these hospitals range from 
£1 1s. to £10 10s. Owing chiefly to high Customs duties, 
medicines and medical appliances are expensive. 


Sports and Social Clubs.—Entrance fees to social clubs range 
from £2 2s. to £10 10s. and yearly subscriptions from £2 2s. to 
£4 4s. The entrance fees for tennis, golf, and cricket clubs are 
from £1 1s. to £2 2s. and the yearly subscription fees, £1 1s. 
to £3 3s. 
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Holidays—For health reasons it is advisable that Europeans 
should periodically visit countries which have a more temperate 
climate. The average return passage rates are as follows : 


£ 
New Zealand te a ud ... 12 to 25 
Australia... a eat Ae ... 25 to 50 
England... ea * ea ... 87.10 to 159.10 


A special cabin-class return passage to England is quoted 
at £119 16s. 

It is difficult to give an accurate indication of the actual cost of 
living of Fijian and Indian labourers, of whom only a small number 
are dependent on their wages. In very many cases these labourers 
live in their own houses and cultivate small plots of land which 
enable them to grow a portion of their food supplies. It is also 
the common practice for Indian labourers to grow and husk their 
own rice. In these ways they materially reduce their actual living 
costs, All Fijian labourers are landowners and are under no 
economic necessity to work for wages, as they can return and live 
on their own lands whenever they so desire. All Fijians and 
Indians receive free medical treatment at all Government hospitals. 
Agricultural and other labourers employed under contract of service 
are provided with food, lodging, and medical care. In general, the 
wages paid to Fijians and Indians, who live largely upon locally 
produced foodstuffs, are more than sufficient to meet their needs. 


CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
Historical. 


Native education owes its origin to missionary enterprise, which 
commenced with the arrival of the Methodist Mission in 1835. The 
Roman Catholic Mission followed in 1844, the Anglican Mission in 
1870, and the Seventh Day Adventist Mission in 1889. On their own 
initiative the early Methodist missionaries established schools 
throughout the Colony, reduced the language to writing, produced 
a Fijian-English dictionary, and printed a translation of the New 
Testament. Primary education is still largely under the influence 
of the various Missions. 

An important step forward in the educational policy of the Colony 
took place in 1916, when an Education Bill was passed creating a 
Department of Education and a Board of Education having power 
to register and classify schools and teachers and to regulate a 
system of grants-in-aid. 

In 1926 an Education Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the education system and advise as to the steps to be taken to 
effect an improvement in the methods of and facilities provided 
for the education of the various races in the Colony. Following 
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the recommendations of this Commission, the Department of Edu- 
cation was strengthened by the appointment of a Director of 
Education, an Assistant Director, and two Inspectors of Schools. 
The Education Ordinance of 1916 was repealed and Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1929 was passed. This Ordinance reconstituted the Board 
of Education and gave it greater control over the registration and 
classification of schools and teachers, the instruction to be given, 
the standards of attainment to be maintained, and the qualifica- 
tions and number of teachers required for various grades of schools. 
The value of practical education was recognized by making 
eligibility for registration and for grants-in-aid dependent on satis- 
factory instruction being given in agriculture or manual work for 
boys and domestic crafts for girls. 


At the end of September, 1932, there were 309 schools having 
a roll of 19,506 pupils, with an average attendance of 16,085. 


European Education. 


There are twelve schools which: enrol Europeans: three are 
maintained wholly by Government, four by the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company at the sugar centres, three by the Roman 
Catholic Mission, and two by local committees. Primary education 
is given in all these schools, while in addition secondary tuition 
is available in Suva at the grammar schools, St. Joseph’s Convent 
and St. Felix College, pupils being prepared for the New Zealand 
public service and the Cambridge Local Examinations. Manual 
instruction for boys and cookery for girls are included in the curti- 
culum. At the Convent and the Girls’ and Boys’ grammar schools 
an alternative commercial course may be taken which includes 
book-keeping, shorthand, and business principles. In 1932 St. 
Joseph’s Convent presented fourteen candidates for the Cambridge 
Local Examination ; twelve passed, of whom two gained the School 
Certificate. The grammar schools presented six candidates for the 
New Zealand Intermediate Examination, all of whom passed, and 
seven for the University Entrance Examination, three of whom 
passed. 


European children in isolated parts of the Colony may be enrolled 
in the Government correspondence classes which are designed to 
enable a pupil taking them to pass into an appropriate class in one 
of the grammar schools without loss of time. ese classes are 
conducted by a late Head Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School 
and are of great value to children in outlying country districts. 


Under a scheme of co-operation between the Education Depart- 
ment of New Zealand and the Government of Fiji, the grammar 
schools in Suva and the Levuka Public School are staffed by 
trained certificated New Zealand teachers. The syllabus of | 
instruction used is very similar to that used in New Zealand 
schools. 
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Three grades of European scholarships, tenable for three years, 
may be awarded by the Board of Education on the results of 
competitive examinations. The local Junior Scholarships pro- 
Nide for free tuition at one of the local secondary schools and a 
Monetary grant of £20 a year to country children under the age 
of twelve years. The Local Senior Scholarships, one for girls and 
one for boys under 14 years of age, provide free tuition in the 
secondary departments and a grant of £5 or £20, according to 
whether the scholar is or is not resident in Suva. 

The Fiji Scholarship of an annual value of £120 and tenable for 
three years at an approved university or training institute in one 
of the neighbouring Dominions is awarded on the results of the 
Entrance Examination of the University of New Zealand. 

Approximately half of the cost of European education is met 
from general revenue and half from a special education rate levied 
in the municipalities on the unimproved value of rateable property. 
The children of ratepayers are exempt from the payment of fees 
in the primary departments, but they pay @ fee of £6 a year if 
they are pupils in the secondary departments. The fees for 
children of non-ratepayers, that is for children who do not reside 
within the municipalities, are £2 2s. and £7 10s. a year respec- 
uvely. There is a reduction, of one-third when two or more 
embers of a family attend school. 

The Government maintains two hostels in Suva, one for girls 
and one for boys. The boarding fee is £50 a year with varying 
reductions for two, three, or more members of the same family. 
There are also hostels attached to St. Felix College and St. 
Joseph’s Convent. In ILevuka, hostels are maintained by the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic Missions. 

The children on the roll of these European schools number 
cue and 617 boys. The net cost to Government in 1932 was 
$192. 

A private kindergarten school for pupils under six years of age 
has been lately established in Suva. 


Fijian Education. 


The population of Fiji, estimated at 190,000, is composed 
mainly of Fijians and Indians. Each race has its own schools. 
Village vernacular schools for Fijians have long been established 
by the various Missions and practically all the Fijians can read 
and write the vernacular. Last year many of these one-teacher 
schools were grouped into District schools under the control of 
| District Commissioners and are being staffed with trained certi- 
‘ ficated native teachers as they become available. The standard 
- of instruction given is not high, but it is improving. In 1932, 
' 97 Fijian schools received grants-in-aid amounting to £7,000. The 

enrolment was 3,529 girls and 4,077 boys, with an average attend- 
\ ance of 85 per cent. 


| 
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There are six Government provincial schools in which a primary 
course is given through the vernacular up to standard 3 and 
through English to standard 5. All these schools are residential. 
Every effort is made to encourage the practice of Fijian customs 
and ceremonies, and at least fourteen hours a week are devoted to 
instruction in practical agriculture and wood-work. The food 
gardens of each of these schools cover areas varying from ten to 
fifteen acres. One school is actively engaged in sugar-cane cultiva- 
tion, another is developing a dairy herd, and a third has a banana 
project. The Fijians contribute £4,500 (approximately half the 
total cost) towards the maintenance of these six schools. Can- 
didates for admission are selected by the local village chiefs, and 


places are allocated to the various provinces in proportion to their 
monetary contributions. 


The Queen Victoria Memorial School for Fijians is maintained 
from tuition fees and from Government funds. Six scholarships 
tenable for three years are awarded each year, on the results of 
a competitive examination, to Fijian boys between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen. Pupils are given an elementary education 
(English is the medium of instruction) and are prepared for admis- 
sion to the clerical staff of the Government service, the Teachers’ 
Training School, the Central Medical School, and the Methodist 
Mission Agricultural School. 


The gross Government expenditure on Fijian education was 
approximately £23,000, of which £5,000 was recoverable through 
fees and provincial contributions. 


Indian Education. 


In 1932 there were 7 Government and 41 assisted schools for 
Indians, with a total roll of 3,608 boys and 1,076 girls. Many of 
these are one-teacher schools under the control of local com- 
iittees, the members of which for the most part are uneducated 
and parochial. Each school was inspected twice during the year 
and there was evidence of sound progress which will be accelerated 
as qualified teachers become available. The medium of instruc- 
tion in the lower classes is Hindustani. English is taught and 
tends to become the medium of instruction in the higher classes. 


Indian boys may proceed from these schools to the Government 
Indian School at Natabua, which was established in 1919, where 
they may prepare for the entrance examination of the New 
Zealand University. The fee in the primary school is 10s. a year 
and in the secondary department £7 10s. a year. Provision has 
been made for boarders in a hostel, the fee being £24 a year. 


In Suva there are two Roman Catholic schools for non-European 


children at which pupils are prepared for the Cambridge Local 
f.xaminations. 
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A few years ago the instruction given in Indian schools was of 
a poor quality. Gack of experience on the part of managers, who 
were often illiterate, lack of qualified teachers, and the complete 
absence of school material and text-books each contributed its 
quota to this undesirable state of affairs. But now that trained 
teachers are becoming available, and managers are taking a 
keener interest in their duties, and a Hindi-English school journal 
is being published, the future looks hopeful. 

The net cost to Government of Indian education in 1932 was 
48,688, of which £4,371 was distributed as grants-in-aid. 


Professional and Technical Training. 


There are four teacher-training institutions (three Mission and 
one Government), one Medical School, two agricultural training 
institutions, and a Methodist Mission school for joinery. 


Training of Teachers.—The earlier missionaries felt the urgent 
need for native teachers and tried to satisfy it. As early as 1856 
the Methodist Mission established a central institution for the 
training of pastors and teachers. It was followed by others better 
situated and with improved curricula, but it was not until 1916 
that the present training institute for teachers was established at 
Davuilevu where teachers are now prepared for the Government 
Teachers’ Examinations. The Catholic and the Seventh Day 
Adventist Mission for a number of years trained teachers in their 
own schools, but now each has a teacher-training institution in the 
island of Ovalau. 

The Education Commission of 1926 recommended that a 
Government institution for the training of teachers be established, 
and that the Methodist Mission training institute be continued ° 
and supported by a more generous system of grants-in-aid. Both 
of these recommendations were adopted. The number of teachers 
in training at these institutions during 1932 was 98. 

There are five classes of teachers’ certificates. To be eligible for 
3 first-class certificate, candidates must hold the Bachelor’s degree 
of an approved university, or equivalent qualification ; for the fifth 
class the standard required is that which would be attained by an 
English child passing out of the fifth standard. In 1932, 58 
Fijians and 35 Indian candidates from training institutions sat for 
the Teachers’ Certificate Examinations. Fifty passed and 36 
obtained partial passes. The number of certificated trained 
teachers in the Colony was 398 and of recognized teachers 660. 

There is no provision for the training of European teachers, any 
vacancies being filled by teachers trained overseas. 

Central Medical School.—This school is a development of a 
scheme of medical training for natives inaugurated in 1873 at the 
Colonial Hospital, Suva. The present school was established in 
1928, with the generous assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation, 


ake 
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and is maintained by joint contributions from the various Pacific 
administrations. The school is residential and has accommodation 
for 40 students. Candidates for admission must have a fair know- 
ledge of English, and selection is made by examination. After a 
four years’ course, graduates are granted diplomas in medicine and 
surgery. There were seven graduates in 1932. 


Navuso Agricultural School.—This school was established by the 
Methodist Mission in 1924 and provides an elementary course mn 
farming and the management of stock. The roll was 85. 


In 1926 the Government took over 30 acres of the Navuso 
estate to be used as an experimental station. There are now 
10 students at the station receiving instruction in agriculture and a 


training fitting them to become native agricultural instructors in 
the provinces. 


Physical and Moral Welfare. 


During the year regulations for the medical examination of 
school children were made. The Chief Medical Officer has power 
to appoint School Medical Officers who are invested with powers 
to examine all pupils in registered schools. Indian and Fijian 
children are entitled to free medical treatment. Instruction in 
hygiene and sanitation is emphasized in all schools. Football, 
both rugby and association, cricket, and basket-ball are played 


throughout the Colony, and in certain districts competitions arouse 
great interest. 


An annual grant of £100 is made by the Government to the Fiji 
Association of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. There is a total roll 
of 672 Boy Scouts and 261 Girl Guides. 


Finance. 


The gross expenditure on education during 1932 was £45,057. 
out of a total expenditure for the Colony of £528,604. The gross 
revenue was £11,502, representing native and other contributions, 
education rates of Suva and Levuka, boarding and tuition fees. 
and sale of school requisites. The net Government expenditure 
on education was therefore £33,555, or 3s. 6d. per head. of the 


population. 


CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


The contracts for the two inter-island steamer services expired in 
May, and at the end of that month the s.s. Malake was withdrawn 
from the main inter-island service to Vanualevu, Taveuni, Lau, and 
Rotuma. A restricted service, however, was provided by H.M.C.S. 
Pioneer during the remainder of the year. 
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A new contract was entered into for the Suva-Vanualevu ser- 
vice, and from the 15th May the Sir John Forrest provided a 
service of two trips monthly, instead of three as formerly, between 
Suva, Levuka, and the north-western coast of Vanualevu. 

The subsidized launch service on the Rewa river, between 
Nausori and Vunidawa, was maintained daily, Sundays excepted, 
throughout the year. 

There is a daily mail service by motor vehicle from Suva to 
Nausori, and a weekly service to Tailevu. 

Vessels of the Fiji Shipping Company and other launches serve 
the coastal ports of Viti Levu, and from the 1st July there has 
been a subsidized motor mail service along the north coast of Viti 
Levu. 

Suva is included in the itinerary of the two vessels of the 
Canadian-Australasian Line, the Aorangi (17,500 tons) and the 
Niagara (13,500 tons), which call at Suva once in every four weeks 
on their voyages between Sydney and Auckland and Honolulu and 
Vancouver. A subsidy of £5,000 per annum is paid for this service. 

Two vessels of the Matson Navigation Company, the Mariposa 
and the Monterey (each of 22,000 tons), call at Suva every four 
weeks on their voyages between Sydney and Auckland, and Pago 
Pago (American Samoa), Honolulu, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

The s.s. Karetu*maintains a four-weekly cargo service between 
Sydney, Lautoka, Suva, and Auckland, and the Waipahi provides 
a similar service between Auckland, Suva, Levuka, Apia (Western 
Samoa), Vavau and Nukualofa (Tonga). 

Nine steamers arrived direct from London via Panama during the 
year, and the s.s. Ganges made one journey from Calcutta to Suva, 
arriving on the 11th May. . 

Wireless stations at Suva, Labasa, Taveuni, and Savu Savu 
were maintained by Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Limited 
throughout the year, and the Company also provided plant and 
operator for the station at Lautoka under a separate arrangement. 

A new station was opened by Government at Rotuma on the 
28rd August. 

Communication by telegraph and telephone is provided between 
Suva, Rewa, and Colo East, between Rewa, Tailevu, and Levuka, 
and between Suva and Navua. Similar facilities are available 
vonen Ra, Tavua, Ba and Lautoka, on the northern coast of Viti 

vu. 

Telephone exchanges are situated at Suva, Levuka, Nausori, 
Davuilevu, and Navua, and there are rural party telephone lines 
extending along the Savu Savu and Taveuni coasts for 40 miles 
and 38 miles respectively. 

Telegraphic communication beyond the Colony is provided by the 
Imperial and International Communications Ltd. by cable, and by 
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the Suva station of Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Limited, 
by wireless. 

There is no organized omnibus service but, where roads exist. 
light chars-4-bancs ply between various centres and outlying points 
at competitive rates averaging from 1d. per mile. These vehicles, 
which are Indian-owned and driven, have a carrying capacity of 
from 8 to 18 passengers. 

An agreement was entered into with Fiji Airways Limited for 
the provision of a seaplane service in 1933. 


Roads. 


The total length of the roads of the Colony is made up 4s 
follows :— 





Miles. 

Metalled oo. kee eee ee 146 
Gravelled was as sae int oe = QAlZ 
Earth (motorable) ... a Scat eae a 153 
Earth (not motorable) nit a & ee 21} 
Bridle tracks ... ee aah ae ay « =1,671} 
Total ... 2,234} 





Substantial progress has been made on the Transinsular and Cuvu- 
Yako roads. 

It is expected that both roads will be completed before the end 
of 1933, when it will be possible to motor from Suva, via Viti 
Levu Bay and the west coast, round to Sovi Bay, a distance of 
about 222 miles. 


Tramways. 


The only railways or tramways in existence in Fiji are of the 
narrow 2 foot gauge laid down by the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company on the Rewa River, along the sea coast from Sigatoka 
(south-west Vitilevu) to Tavua (north of Vitilevu), in the neigh- 
bourhood of Penang on the north-east corner of Vitilevu, and at 
Labasa on the island of Vanualevu. These railways are primarily 
for the trangport of cane to the various sugar mills under the 
control of the Company, but the length from Sigatoka to Tavua 
provides a free passenger service operating to a schedule approved 
by the Government. 

The total mileage of permanent line laid down by the Com 
pany is 380 miles. 

About 220 miles of this total length consists of the main line 
from Sigatoka to Tavua with the necessary branch lines. 

Between 40 and 50 locomotives are used in connection with the 
transport work of this Company. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Two private banks are operating in the Colony—the Bank of 
New South Wales, with three establishments, and the Bank of 
New Zealand, with two. The paid-up capital of the former is 
£8,780,000, while that of the latter is £6,858,118. The amount 
of deposits held by the Bank of New South Wales is £1,048,957, 
and by the Bank of New Zealand £401,931. 


In addition there is a Government Savings Bank, in which during 
the year under review, the number of accounts increased from 
10,858 to 11,898, while the amount of deposits made during the 
year increased from £142,077 to £163,790. The total amount on 
deposit at the end of the year was thus £21,713 more than the 
amount on deposit at 3lst December, 1931. 


The amount at credit of depositors on 31st December, 1932, was 
£205,585, as against which was held :— 








£ £ 
Securities (market price on 31st 
December, 1932) ay = 220,559 
Cash in hand oe eee ne Nil 
220,559 
Surplus... .. £14,974 





The transactions of the Savings Bank for the year 1932 were as 
follows :— 








£ £ 
Income from Investments ase 8,429 
Interest credited to Peas me 5,380 
Salaries eS ae we eee 1,565 
Expenses”... re ee a 442 
7,387 
Surplus... -. £1,042 





The rate of interest paid to depositors is 34 per cent. up to 
£500 (reduced to 3 per cent. as from the lst January, 1933), and 
24 per cent. on deposits exceeding £500 up to a maximum of 
‘, 

There are no agricultural or co-operative banks in the Colony. 


The currency in circulation consists of Government notes and 
British sterling coins which are the legal tender of the Colony. 
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The position of the Currency Notes Guarantee Fund is satis- 
factory, as will be seen from the following :— 


Liabilities :— £ £ 
Notes in circulation... -. 467,150 
Amount owing to the Treasury 12,234 
we 479 ,384 
Assets :— 
Gold reserve (sovereigns) ... 85,881 
Sterling Securities, Note 
Guarantee Fund sa ... 426,613 
Sterling Securities, Deprecia- 
tion Fund a .. 47,456 
In transit to Bank of New 
Zealand, Wellington oA 40,000 
—— 599,950 


Surplus on values at 31st December 1932 £120,566 
The transactions of the Currency Commis- 
sioners for 1932 produced a net surplus of 
£14,774 as follows :— 


£ £ 
Interest on Securities oa 14,863 
Expenses oes ve ae 89 
_ 89 
Surplus... Ae £14,774 


The natives refuse to recognize copper coins, and in country 
stores threepence is usually the lowest charge. The number of 
pennies in circulation is consequently small. 

British weights and measures are standard in the Colony. 


CHAPTER XII. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 

The expenditure from public funds on the various works carried 
out by the Public Works Department amounted in all to 
£160,747 11s. 1d., and was incurred under the following 
headings :— 


£ 8s. d. 
Personal Emoluments and Other Charges 18,288 1 2 
Public Works Recurrent... at .. 49,856 1 7 
Public Works LUE. es « $3,819 1T 2 
Loan Works ‘ on .. 179,317 7 6 
Miscellaneous te us wee 9,466 3 8 


£160,747 11 1 
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The corresponding figures for the last five years are given here- 
under :— 


£ 
1928... re eee ste ee ie - 205,234 
1929... ae bes et ie Be .». 242,077 
1930... is as or ee oud s. 212,792 
1931... sey ee oe aes ioe --» 166,690 
1932 160,747 


The carrying out of the public works of the olan is in the 
hands of four Executive Engineers, three District Engineers, and 
a Mechanical Engineer. The three former are in charge of all 
civil engineering works and the latter all mechanical, electrical, and 
marine engineering works. 

The Suva District is the most important and is based on Walu 
Bay, near Suva, where are situated the Government stores, the 
machine shops, the repair shops, the Government slipways, the 
garages of the Department, and the offices of the District and 
Mechanical Engineers. 

The motor transport system, consisting of motor vehicles, inspec- 
tion and towing launches, and so on, also operate from Walu Bay. 
The two slipways were in continuous commission throughout the 
year, and the tonnages handled by the large and small slipways 
were 9,490 and 1,180 tons respectively. 

Throughout the year a plentiful supply of skilled and unskilled 
labour was available for the carrying out of the various works, and 
the average numbers of workmen employed in the Suva District 
were: skilled 108, unskilled 1,200. The expenditure by the 
District. and Mechanical Engineers was £66,795 5s. 11d. and 
£27 484 11s. 11d. respectively, giving a total expenditure on works 
in the Suva District of £94,279 17s. 10d. 

Work on the construction of the Transinsular road proceeded 
satisfactorily during the year. At the end of 1932 all but about 
40.000 cubic yards of excavation out of a total of some 650,000 cubic 
yards remained to be done; twelve bridges of steel and reinforced 
concrete, ranging from 30 to 120 feet in length, were completed ; 
and about eight miles of gravelling were completed during the 
year. Weather conditions throughout the year were distinctly 
unfavourable and retarded the work considerably, but notwith- 
standing these conditions the work is sufficiently far advanced to 
indicate that it will probably be completed and open for traffic 
before the end of 1933. 

The construction of the Cuvu- Yako road, which was commenced 
late in 1931, was well advanced at the close of the year; all the 
excavation was finished, and all but one bridge out of the 15 
bridges on this route were completed. In dry weather it is now 
possible to motor from Lautoka to the Sigatoka River, a distance 
of some 67 miles, in about two and a half hours. One bridge and 
about 18 miles of gravelling remained to be done at the end of the 
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year, and it is anticipated that this road will be permanently open 
to traffic about the end of September, 1933. 


The operations of the West Coast Road Board proved conclu- 
sively the wisdom of combining the roads of the Lautoka, Nadi, 
Ba, and Colo North districts under a single executive; consider- 
able economies were effected and the roads were progressively 
improved, giving continuous and rapid transport throughout the 
areas served. 

The wooden bridge across the Yagara river in the Colo North 
district was partially swept away towards the end of the year, but 
the building of a new bridge in stéel and reinforced concrete at a 
more suitable site was already well in hand, and little incon- 
venience was occasioned to the public. The new bridge, which is 
some 170 feet long, consists of three 30-feet and two 40-feet spans, 
with reinforced abutments founded on the solid. One pier is 
founded on the solid and three on reinforced concrete piles 16 inches 
by 16 inches hexagonal in section. The bridge is decked in rein- 
forced concrete, giving a clear traffic way 16 feet wide. This bridge. 
which will be finished about February, 1933, is estimated to cost, 
together with the road deviation necessary to give access to the new 
site, about £3,500. 

The power requirements at the Walu Bay workshops having 
become inadequate, a scheme of electrification was decided on. The 
work was put in hand and was almost completed at the end of the 
year, and it is anticipated that the electrification will lead to 
economies and facilitate the carrying out of the works undertaken. 


The following bridges weré completed during the year :— 


Length. Height. Cost. 
Bridge. Feet. Feet. £ os. d. 
Waisomo ves 120 25 1,469 10 4 
Walau... ae 120 25 1,432 15 0 
Wainiboa se 120 25 1,401 13 4 
Ualailai ... son 80 25 864 18 2 
Dausiga ... an 40 25 490 9 6 
Dewala ... ae 120 25 1,713 8 10 
Borotu.... eo 80 12 517 10 11 
Wainibi ... Ne 40 8 530 4 0 
Nagarani ... “ke 40 10 388 4 6 


and some fourteen other bridges of smaller dimensions. 


The beaconing of the various waterways and marine dangers was 
continued during the year, and lights of the A.G.A. system were 
installed in the lighthouses at Wakaya, Batiki, Vio Island, 
Maikorokoro, Navula passage, and Udu Point. A lighthouse 10 
reinforced concrete was built on the island of Batiki, opposite to 
the light on Wakaya reef as an additional safeguard against the 
danger to navigation occasioned by the Horseshoe Reef situated 
between these islands and Koro in the Koro sea. 
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The provision of water supplies to native villages was continued, 
so far as funds would allow. Some £380 was spent on this service. 

Although funds provided for maintenance works have, been 
reduced to a minimum during the last few years, roads, bridges, 
buildings, water supplies, and so on were in as satisfactory a state 
at the end of the year as could be expected. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


The administration of justice throughout the Colony is provided 
for by the constitution of the Supreme Court and various District 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction—Ordinance No. 4 of 1875 declares 
the Supreme Court to be a Court of Record and Supreme Court of 
Judicature in the Colony. 

It consists of a Judge, called the Chief Justice, appointed from 
time to time by Letters Patent and holding office during His 
Majesty’s pleasure. There is a Registrar and a staff of assistants. 

Under Ordinance No. 4 of 1875, provision is also made for the 
appointment of a Sheriff whose duty it is to execute all process of 
the Supreme Court and to act as Marshal of the Supreme Court in 
its Admiralty jurisdiction. The Sheriff is assisted in his work by 
Deputy Sheriffs in the country districts, the duty being performed 
by the various District Commissioners. 

The same Ordinance contains powers for the admission by the 
Chief Justice of barristers and solicitors to practise in the Colony. 
The terms of these admissions are further regulated by Rules of the 
Supreme Court, dated 14th May, 1883. Persons so admitted are 
deemed to be officers of the Supreme Court. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is defined by Sections 28, 
29, and 30 of the Ordinance. By these Sections it is enacted that 
the Supreme Court shall within the Colony have the same jurisdic- 
tion as that which His Majesty's High Court of Justice has in 
England, and it is thereunder constituted a Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner and Gaol Delivery Assize and Nisi Prius, with like powers 
and jurisdiction as such Court has in England. 

It is a Court of Equity and has within the Colony the same 
jurisdiction as the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, 
and all the powers and authorities of the Lord High Chancellor 
of England. It is further a Court of Probate and a Court for Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes, and under an Order in Council dated 10th 
March, 1894, an Admiralty jurisdiction of the Court was also 
established. : 

In addition to the local Ordinances, the Common Law, the Rules 
of Equity, and the Statutes of general application which were in 
force in England on 2nd January, 1875, are in force in the 
Colony, but only so far as the circumstances ot the Colony and its 
inhabitants permit. 
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During the year there are four Criminal sessions of the Court 
sitting as the Central Criminal Court. These sessions are held at 
Suva every third month. The Court also goes on Circuit at regular 
intervals each year to obviate the expense and inconvenience of 
bringing into Suva cases from some of the outlying districts. 

The Criminal Procedure of the Supreme Court is laid down by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1875,* by which it is directed that trials shall be 
either by a jury of seven or by the Chief Justice sitting with asses- 
sors. When the accused, or one of them, or the person against 
whom the crime or offence has been committed, or one of them is 
a native or a person of Asiatic origin or descent, the trial takes place 
before the Chief Justice with the aid of assessors in lieu of a jury. 
unless the Chief Justice shall for special reasons think fit to order a 
jury. It is provided that the opinion of each assessor shall be given 
orally and recorded in writing, but the decision shall be vested 
exclusively in the Judge. In jury cases, the members of the jury 
are required in the first instance to give a unanimous verdict, but 
if after a deliberation of at least four hours they are unable to agree. 
the Court can accept a majority verdict of not less than 5 to 2. 

In ordinary cases two assessors sit with the Chief Justice; in 
capital cases there must not be less than four assessors, Male resi- 
dents, of an age between 21 and 60, with a competent knowledge 
of English are liable to be called as jurymen and assessors, witli 
the exception of members of the Executive and Legislative Councils, 
Government officers, salaried functionaries of any foreign Govern- 
ment not carrying on business, persons employed by the Imperial 
and International Communications, Limited, or by the Amalga- 
mated Wireless (Australasia) Limited, practising physicians. 
surgeons, and apothecaries, barristers and solicitors in actual practice 
and their clerks, clerymen and ministers, officers and others on full 
pay in His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces, masters of 
vessels and licensed pilots, salaried officials of the Municipal Council. 
persons disabled by mental and bodily infirmity or earning an income 
of less than £150 a year, and persons convicted of any treason. 
felony, or infamous crime who have not received a full pardon. 
are disqualified from serving. Persons are called to serve as assessors 
from lists compiled by the Sheriff, consisting of such male persons 
as are considered qualified from their education and character to 
serve in such a capacity. Exemptions from serving as assessors / 
are similar to those in the case of jurymen. : 

In capital cases sentence of death is pronounced by the Chief 
Justice. It is laid down in Section 36 of Ordinance 6 of 1875 that 
the Chief Justice shall forward to the Governor a copy of his notes 
of evidence taken at the trial with a report containing any recom: 
mendations or observations he may think fit to make. The Governor 
after considering the report in Executive Council communicates the 
terms of his décision to the Chief Justice, who causes the tenor and 





* Cf. Ordinance No. 16 of 1932. 
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substance to be entered in the Court records. The Governor in 
these cases issues either a death warrant, an order for sentence of 
_ death to be commuted, or a pardon. 

On the civil side, the Supreme Court has unlimited jurisdiction 
within the Colony and is governed in its practice by the Civil Pro- 
cedure Rules, dated 11th March, 1876, as amended by subse- 
quent rules. These Rules are in substance the same as the rules 
contained in the first schedule to ‘‘ The Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture Act, 1875,’’ forming the practice of the High Court of Justice 
in England, and where no other provision is made by ‘‘ The Civil 
Procedure Rules (1875) ’’ or by any other rules of -the Supreme 
Court the procedure and practice for the time being of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in England is in force.* 

The Civil Procedure Rules have been supplemented in special 
natters by other Rules, the chief of which are :— 


The Bankruptcy Rules, 1890, 

Rules of the Supreme Court (Probate), 1905, 

Rules of 1906 dealing with Originating Summonses and 
Motions. 


Provision is made for obtaining evidence for foreign Courts and 
Tribunals under Rules made in 1908, and service out of the juris- 
diction and of foreign process within the jurisdiction are covered 
by Rules made in 1912. 

The ordinary sittings of the Supreme Court are held in Suva 
and are three in number, Michaelmas Sittings beginning on the 
Ist November, Easter Sittings on the 1st March, and Trinity 
Sittings on the 1st August.t 

The only appeal from the Supreme Court is to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. 

The Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, both Criminal and Civil, 
are, in the country districts, presided over by the District Com- 
missioners to whom the various districts are assigned, and in Suva, 
by the Chief Police Magistrate. Broadly speaking, the powers of - 
these officers are confined to dealing with minor offences on the 
criminal side with power to inflict a maximum penalty of six 
‘oonths’ imprisonment, while on the civil side the Summary Pro- 
cedure Rules of 1916 limit their jurisdiction as Commissoners of 
the Supreme Court to claims not exceding the amount of £50. 
_District Commissioners exercise Criminal jurisdiction and also 
Civil jurisdiction, as Commissioners, within the limits of the 
Magisterial districts to which they are appointed or in which they 
are acting. District Commissioners also conduct the preliminary 
investigations in all indictable cases, the procedure beng laid down 
in Ordinance No. 3 of 1876. Appeal from decisions of those inferior 
Courts to the Supreme Court is providedt in criminal matters when 


* Cf. Rules of Supreme Court, 1894, p. 394, Royal Gazette, 1893. 
t Ordinance 2 of 1903. 
+ Rules, 1906, 
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(a) the amount adjudged to be paid éxceeds £3, or (b) a person has 
been adjudged to be imprisoned without the option of a fine, or 
(c) a charge has been dismissed, or (d) in any other case with leave 
of the Court where the question involved is one which, in the opinion 
of the Court, is of sufficient importance to justify an appeal, pro- 
vided that the party did not plead guilty, and also that an appeal 
from a decision dismissing a charge shall in every case be by way 
of a stated case on a point of law. Appeals to the Supreme Court 
from decisions of Commissioners in civil matters are provided for 
under the Summary Procedure Rules, 1916, in all cases in which 
any judgment or order’is pronounced for or in respect of any sum 
or matter at issue above the amount or value of £3. 


Administration in the districts is supplemented by Native Regu- 
lations which provide for the establishment of Courts having jurs- 
diction over natives of the Colony only. A new edition of these 
Regulations was brought into force by Proclamation in September, 
1928. The Courts constituted under the Native Affairs Ordinance. 
1876, and these Regulations, are of two kinds. Firstly, there are 
the Provincial Courts composed of the European Magistrate 
(District Commissioner) sitting with the Native Stipendiary 
Magistrate and dealing with matters under the Native Courts Code, 
1927, and the other Regulations passed by the Native Regulation 
Board to govern the life of the natives in accordance with their 
customs, and their communal social system and their system of 
land-tenure. These Courts are given minor criminal and civil 
powers over natives and can hear petitions for divorce from natives 
but cannot pronounce decrees, the documents in each case being 
forwarded to the Chief Justice for actual decision. Secondly, there 
is the District Court, presided over by the Native Stipendiary 
Magistrate sitting alone, whose jurisdiction is limited to petty 
offences amongst natives involving a maximum penalty of 40s. 
or imprisonment for two months, and in civil matters having juris- 
diction where the sum of money or the value of the property claimed 
does not exceed 80s. 


There is one Judge in the Colony, the Chief Justice, 17 Magis- 
trates (District Commissioners) , 63 Justices of the Peace, and 28 
Native Stipendiary Magistrates. 


Provision is made for appeals from'the District Court to the 
Provincial Court and from the Provincial Court to the Supreme 
Court. 


There were 52 criminal cases heard at the sessions during 193? 
as against 35 for 1931; of these two were murder chargés involving 
eight accused. 


Seventy-six civil cases were instituted in the Civil Division and 
were composed as follows :—actions for recovery of debt, etc., 51: 
actions brought under mortgages and agreements, 3; recovery of 
rent, rates, etc., 3; originating summonses, 11; actions for 
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damages, 3; and miscellaneous, 5. One civil appeal was lodged in 
1932 and there were three criminal appeals. 

In the Divorce Court 16 petitions were filed, of which three were 
European and half-caste petitioners, twelve Indian petitioners, and 
one Pacific Islander petitioner. There were 79 petitions for divorce 
by native Fijians. 

Eighty-two grants were made in the Probate Jurisdiction; of 
these 33 were grants of probate, 15 Letters of Administration, and 
34 re-seals of Colonial and other grants. 


Four petitions were filed in the Bankruptcy Court. 


There were no applications for admission as barristers and 
solicitors during the year. There are thirteen European and two 
Indian practitioners in the Colony. 


A comparative table of cases heard in the various divisions of the 
Supreme Court from 1927 to 1932 is given below. 


Native Crim- Bank- Civil Criminal Grants of 
Year. Civil. Divorce. Divorce. inal. ruptcy. appeal. appeal. probate, etc. 


1997 73 6 72 27 1 2 _ 75 
1928 75 5 240 49 2 3 5 69 
1929 17 10 175 55 4 1 7 74 
1930 115 13 73 48 3 6 3 96 
1931 84 12 89 85 2 so 5 66 
1932 106 16 79 52 4 2 4 82 
Police. 
CoMPoSITION. 


The Fiji Constabulary consists of a mixed Force of Fijians and 
Indians, officered by Europeans. The Headquarters of the Force 
are at Suva, where there is a Central Station at Totogo and a 
Depot at Nagova. 


Being quasi-military in organization, the Constabulary is required 
to suppress internal disturbances and also assist in defending the 
Colony against external aggression. 


Special constables may be enrolled when needed in cases of 
tumult or riot. 


There are 26 detachments distributed throughout the Colony. 
In those Districts where there are no European officers the detach- 
ments come under the supervision of the District Commissioner. 


ARMAMENT AND TRAINING. 


The Force is armed with the $.M.L.E. rifle. Regular parades are 
held throughout the year and an annual course of musketry i is fired. 
The Force parades for annual inspéction by the Governor, and also 
with the Defence Force on ceremonial occasions. Such Police 
instruction as is possible is given, but in the absence of a Reserve 
it is difficult to arrange for a ‘complete course of training for recruits. 
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On 31st December, 1932, the authorized strength was :— 
European :— 
Inspector-General 1 
Deputy-Inspector-General use ae fee 1 
District Inspectors ne me ee a ai 5 
Sub-Inspectors, 1st grade a ats 4 
Sub-Inspectors, 2nd grade 7 


Fijians :— 
N.C.0.8. ... aa ae Be My ie cat DD 
Constables 5 oe sat a a6 .. 81 
Indians :— 
N.C.0.8 ... wwe bee =e Mee ee wee. 13 
Constables ots ~S aoe es as .. = «67 


EXPENDITURE. 


The total cost of the Force for all services was £23,122 7s. 8d. 

being a rate per head of the population of 2s. 54d. 
CRIME. 

Two hundred and two persons were prosecuted by the Constabu- 
lary for offences against the person, 349 for offences against 
property, and 2,124 for other offences. 

Of these, 43, 35, and 4 respectively were committed for trial by 
the Supreme Court. 

The remainder were dealt with by the District Commissioners. 
2,388 being convicted and 205 discharged. 


TRAFFIC. 


The Constabulary control traffic in the Colony, and carry out the 
registration and licensing of motor vehicles and drivers. 

The total number of motor vehicles registered for 1932 was 1,308, 
made up as follows :— 


Motor cars for private use... as ed oe 537 
Motor cars plying for hire... ee oes nd 217 
Motor chars-d-bancs ... 3 a vas 181 
Motor lorries for carnage of goods st et sic 205 
Motor cycles... 4 ‘ 168 


Convictions for offences “gies the Traffic Gidtaavies and Regula- 
tions numbered 329. 

Motor vehicles having a gross loaded weight of more than six tons 
are prohibited, as the existing roads, many of which have no proper 
stone foundations, are lightly constructed; and road bridges are 
mostly designed for a rolling load of ten tons. 


Prisons. 


The administration of the prisons throughout the Colony is vested 
in the Superintendent of Prisons, whose headquarters are at 
Central Gaol, Suva. 
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In addition to the Central Gaol, where all prisoners whose 
sentences exceed 6 months are confined, there are 17 provincial 
gaols where only short-term prisoners are confined. The majority 
of these are sentenced for breaches of Native regulations and are not 
of the criminal type. 

In provincial gaols the prisoners are principally employed in the 
maintenance of Government stations, in cutting firewood, or in 


_ manning the Government boats. They are also employed in the 


pnson food plantations, where native foodstuffs are grown with a 
new to reducing the cost of rations. Only a limited number of 
frisoners are confined in provincial gaols, any surplus being trans- 
jerred to the central gaol in Suva. 


VocaTIONAL TRAINING. 


At the Central Gaol, bread-baking, tailoring, tin-smithing, mat- 
making, carpentry, gardening, the making of awnings and 
tarpaulins, and saw-milling are taught. 

The bakery supplies all Government institutions in and near 
Suva, the output for the year being 290,340 Ib. valued at £2,419 10s. 

2.389 tons of firewood, valued at £1,677 were cut at the saw-mill 
ind supplied to Government institutions. 


HEALTH OF PRISONERS. 


The health of prisoners during the year has been particularly 
good. 

At the Central Gaol there is a fully equipped infirmary, with a 
resident Native Medical Practitioner under the supervision of a 
Enropean visiting Medical Officer. 

Only those cases requiring major surgical operations are 
transferred to the Colonial War Memorial Hospital. During the 
year there were 91 admissions, and three deaths. The 
main ailments and diseases treated were influenza, dysentery, 
iyspepsia, and septic wounds. 


RELIGIous INSTRUCTION. 


Ministers and priests of the following denominations are 
authorized to hold services every Sunday: Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, Methodist, Moslem, Sikh, and Hindu. The interest 
taken by these visiting ministers in the welfare of the prisoners 
's greatly appreciated by the Prison authorities. Religious books 
ure available for any prisoner who asks for them. 


TREATMENT OF JUVENILES. 


It is satisfactory to record that no juvenile under the age of 
16 years was committed to prison or for detention in the Juvenile 
Institution at Makaluva during the year. An Ordinance pro- 
\iding for the control of juvenile offenders was passed and it is 
possible now to make adequate arrangements for dealing with 
juveniles. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS. 
Prisoners are classified as follows :— 


First Class—Debtors, persons confined for contempt, per- 
sons committed under civil process, or for failure to find 
sureties to keep the peace. 

Second Class.—Prisoners awaiting trial or under remand. 

Third Class.—Prisoners under sentence of imprisonment 
only. 

Fourth Class.—Prisoners sentenced to penal servitude o: 
imprisonment with hard labour. 


FINGER PRINT AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


An up-to-date bureau is established at the Central Gaol for t'« 
taking of photographs and finger prints. 


Starr. 


The Gaoler and Overseers at the Central Gaol are Europeans. 
as also are the officers in charge of Provincial gaols. The subordi- 
nate staff consists entirely of Fijians and Indians. 


CorPoraL PUNISHMENT. 
No corporal punishment was inflicted during the year. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
NATIVE AFFAIRS. 


Although subject in common with all other sections of the 
community, to the laws of the Colony, the Fijians continue © 
enjoy a very large measure of self-government. Under the Native 
Regulations, which were revised in 1927, provision is made for the 
performance of all duties which are deemed to be for the beneti! 
of the Fijian community. These duties include housebuildin:. 
village sanitation, cultivation of crops for food or profit, maintenant 
of roads and communal property, the care of the sick and tl 
control of infectious diseases. The domestic affairs of each distr! 
are under the control of a District Council which is compos! 
of tribal chiefs and village headmen and is presided over by the 
Buli of the District. Subject to the approval of the Governor. 
these Councils have power to make regulations for the good goverm- 
ment of their respective districts, and to elect representatives 1° 
the Provincial Councils. The Native administration of ea! 
Province is controlled by a Provincial Council. These council: 
are composed of Native officials and representatives elected by the 
District Councils and are presided over by the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, or such officer as may be appointed by the Governor. 
With the approval of the Governor, these Councils have pow! 
to levy rates to defray the cost of provincial administration, a0! 
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to make regulations for the good government and welfare of the 
inhabitants of the respective provinces. They also have the right 
to elect representatives to the Great Council of Chiefs. This Council, 
which is composed of Native officials, chiefs nominated by the 
Governor or the Secretary for Native Affairs, and Provincial repre- 
sentatives, meets every two years and advises the Governor on 
all matters touching the welfare of the natives as a whole. From 
the chiefs nominated by this Council the Governor selects the 
Fijian representatives in the Legislative Council. This series of 
Councils provides a means whereby the opinions and aspirations 
of the Fijian people are adequately represented in the Legislature 
of the Colony. Infringements of Native Regulations are dealt with 
in District and Provincial Courts. A District Court is presided 
over by a Native Stipendiary Magistrate, and a Provincial Court 
by a District Commissioner and Native Stipendiary Magistrate. 
Appeal lies from a District to a Provincial Court and from a Pro- 
vincial Court, in its original jurisdiction, to the Supreme Court 
of the Colony. No change was made during the year in the system 
of Native administration, which is well understood by the Fijians 
and is in accord with native tradition and custom. 

Throughout the year the general health of the native population 
was good, and there were no serious epidemics in any of the 
districts. The physical well-being of the natives is under the care 
of the Medical Service, the staff of which is comprised of European 
Medical Officers and Nurses, Native and Indian medical practi- 
tioners, and Native Obstetric Nurses. The Native and Indian 
medical practitioners are trained at the Central Medical School 
attached to the Colonial War Memorial Hospital, Suva, and the 
Native obstetric nurses at the Suva and Lautoka hospitals. All 
Fijians are given free medical and surgical treatment at the general 
and provincial hospitals, and at the hands of the European and 
Native Medical Officers throughout the Colony. Many of the 
Native medical practitioners and Native obstetric nurses are not 
attached to hospitals but travel throughout the country districts and 
attend to the natives in their own homes. 

_The campaign for the treatment of ankylostomiasis, yaws, and 
tinea imbricata, under the direction of Dr. Lambert, of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, was continued energetically throughout the 
year and much good work was also done in the improvement of 
sanitary conditions by the provision of bore-hole latrines. Dr. 
Lambert commenced his tuberculin survey, principally around Suva; 
this survey will extend eventually to the whole Colony. The vital 
statistics for the year were satisfactory and show a marked improve- 
ment over those of the previous year. The total increase in the 
population was 1,562, as compared with 1,225 in 1931. The total 
native population at the end of 1932 was estimated at 94,976, which 
gives an increase of 10,618 since the last census in 1921. 

Child welfare work has been continued and extended during the 
year. In order to secure the fullest co-operation between the 
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Administrative and Medical Officers the control of this work has 
been placed in the hands of a Central Executive Committee con- 
sisting of the Secretary for Native Affairs, the Chief Medical Officer. 
and the Inspecting Medical Officer. District Committees, under the 
chairmanship of the District Commissioner, have been formed in 
each district. The Inspecting Medical Officer travelled extensivels 
during the year and was able to visit and supervise the work in 
many of the distant parts of the Group. Child welfare work has 
now been extended to practically every district in Fiji. In most 
of the villages women’s committees have been formed, and regular 
inspections of the children are carried out and minor ailments 
treated. A welfare centre has been established in the native section 
of Suva, and an ante-natal clinic has been started at the Colonial 
War Memorial Hospital. Although it is, as yet, too early for 
child welfare work to have any marked effect upon the vital statistics 
there has been an encouraging decrease in infant mortality in several 
provinces. There is however no doubt that tne work has led to 
considerable improvement in the general health of the women and 
children, and in the conditions of their houses. 


The standard of Fijian education is being slowly but steadily 
improved. Certificated teachers, trained in the Government and 
Mission training institutions, are gradually replacing the old type 
of teacher in the district and group schools. Several new group 
schools were established during the year, and in many districts 
the natives have, through their District Councils, levied upon them- 
selves a small education rate. In most cases these rates are sup- 
plementary to the salary grants given by the Government and are 
used for equipment and maintenance expenses. The further 
development of Fijian district and group schools will depend upon 
the funds to be made available as grants-in-aid, and to the extent 
to which the Fijians can afford to supplement these funds. 
Although funds do not as yet permit of the universal education 0 
the natives, the high standard which is being attained by a large 
number of group and district schools provides a sure foundation 
upon which to build in the future. Education of a more advance 
type, including practical agricultural and manual instruction, 's 
provided in the Government provincial schools and the centra 
Mission institutions. Selected pupils from these schools may ¢ot- 
tinue their education at the Queen Victoria Memorial School, from 
which many pass to the Teachers’ Training Institution, the Centra 
Medical School, the Agricultural Department Training Centre, a! 
the Government and Provincial services. A detailed survey of 
native education is given in another section of this report. 


The majority of the Fijians remain dependent for their liveli- 
hood upon the produce of their lands. The past year has shown 
a very satisfactory recovery from the effects of hurricanes 4” 
floods. Throughout the whole Group native foodstuffs have been 
more than sufficient for the needs of the people. The experience 
of the last few years have impressed upon the natives the wisdom 
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of planting at least a portion of their crops above the reach of 
floods. The yield of the copra plantations has steadily improved, 
and by the end of the year had returned almost to normal. Un- 
fortunately the market price of copra was low and the increased 
yield did not result in an equal increase in the incomes of the 
Fijians. In the same manner, the recovery in the banana plan- 
lations, most of which are native-owned, was offset by the intro- 
duction of the quota system under which the export of bananas 
to New Zealand was severely limited. A portion of the surplus 
fruit was exported to Australia under the reduced customs duties 
agreed upon at the Ottawa Conference, but a considerable quantity 
of native-srown fruit could not be marketed. On the other hand, 
the year showed an increase in the quantity of sugar-cane grown 
by the natives. The Colonial Sugar Refining Company’s scheme 
of settling Fijians on cane lands as tenant farmers confinued suc- 
cessfully and was considerably enlarged. This scheme appears now 
to be firmly established. Apart from providing for the men 
actually settled on the Company’s lands, it is influencing a con- 
siderable number of Fijians to cultivate sugar cane on their own 
tnbal lands and in accordance with modern practice. As there 
are considerable areas of native lands comparatively uncultivated, 
this development is likely to prove of value to the native and the 
Colony. The practical training of Fijians, in the Sigatoka Valley, 
in modern methods of cultivation and harvesting of crops con- 
unued to progress and to receive the enthusiastic support of the 
natives. In many districts the natives have taken readily to the 
use of implements and animals, and their ability to adapt them- 
selves to modern requirements gives promise of their future 
Prosperity as agriculturists. 


CHAPTER XV. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Vital Statistics and Allied Questions. 


For financial reasons there has been no census since the year 
1924, but according to the figures given in the report of the 
Registrar-General the total Indian population is now calculated 
at 78,975, an increase of 2,253 during the year. The infant mortality 
tate fell from 9.90 per 100 in 1931 to 6.88 in 1932, a decrease of 3.02. 

The vital statistics for the year may be regarded as entirely satis- 
factory, and they provide a clear indication of the steady progress 
in this direction of the Indian community under climatic and 
economic conditions that are eminently suited to its development. 
Until quite recently the figures of the Indian population were 
markedly affected by immigration and emigration. Emigration 
has declined approximately from 973 in 1924 to 330 in 1932. 
Immigration commenced its most recent decline after the year 
1930 when, both from economic causes, and in the interests of the 
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establishment by natural means of equality in numbers of the 
sexes (the proportion of females to males being still as low as 
approximately 7 females to 10 males), the Government was obliged 
to introduce measures to restrict the immigration on a large scale 
of unattached Indian males. The total number of immigrants 
who entered the Colony by overseas vessels in 1932 was 209. 
and there was a small increase of 121 in the number of emigrants 
over the number of immigrants. The close approximation of 
the figures for immigration and emigration that has been reached 
during recent years is an indication that the vital statistics are 
no longer markedly influenced by the ebb and flow of population, 
and that the figure 78,975 is a close estimate of the stable popula- 
tion of Indians in the Colony. 


In view of the steady maintenance of a rising birth-rate, of a 
falling death-rate, and of a low rate of infant mortality, it has 
not been necessary to supplement the medical facilities that are 
already available to Indians by that particular concentration on 
child welfare work which was found to be necessary in the case 
of the native Fijians. On their first arrival in the Colony Indians 
have experienced little difficulty in conforming with western 
economic ideas and conditions, and the adaptation required of them 
in their new environment was limited to climatic and other matters 
that have proved almost entirely favourable to them. On the 
other hand, the Fijian race has suffered in its own country the 
severe shock of sudden contact with an entirely new civilisation. 
which thrust upon it the necessity to compete with social and 
economic forces that were beyond its comprehension, and intro- 
duced new epidemic diseases to the infection of which the natives 
have proved to be very susceptible. 


On the basis of their respective rates of increase it has generally 
been assumed that the Indian population would reach a position 
of parity with that of the Fijians in from ten to fifteen years. 
The Director of the Rockefeller Foundation, Western Pacific Health 
Service, who has studied this important question from the point 
of view of a competent observer, has stated that the information 
in his possession, which has been obtained from a close study 
of the figures of Indian immigration and emigration and of the 
vital statistics of the two races, indicates that if the steady increase 
of recent years is maintained in the Fijians, the populations of the 
two races may not finally reach a position of parity for another 
twenty-five or thirty years. 


Emigration and Immigration. 
REPATRIATION. 


Repatriation falls under the provisions of Ordinance No. 2% of 
1930, and certain limitations are fixed to the rights to free passage* . 
of the post-1906 class. i 
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The Government has continued to avail itself of the direct steamer 
service to India to discharge its obligations with respect to repatria- 
tion, and the s.s Ganges which sailed for India on the 14th May took 
172 souls, equivalent to 152} statute adults, who were provided 
with free passages to India at the expense of the Fiji Government. 
Included in this total is the unusually large number of 42 lepers 
who were returned to India at their own request and at the Govern- 
ment’s expense. In cases where it was necessary the Government 
also provided free passages for the dependants of lepers. 

The present position with regard to repatriation is indicated in 
the following table of the figures for the past ten years :— 

Souls. Statute adults. 


1993> iss se sy ue i 923 8284 
1924... ie es ae Ae 977 839 
1925... oe ide wes ey nil nil 
1926... re me we .. 1,180 989 
1927... wee ee es ee 977 837 
1928... ay tes ae a 924 71834 
1929... ott te #0 ae 546 4754 
1930... re “sy ae Sa 508 457 
Ls | he ae can aa 171 1524 
1932 ‘ : 172 1524 


The equality of the figures in respect of the years 1931 and 1932 
was due to the large number of lepers who were repatriated with 
their dependants in the latter year. 


GENERAL. 


In addition to the 171 Government passengers to India, 159 
Indians left the Colony by various routes during the year, bringing 
the total of Indian emigration up to 330. The total number of 
Indians who came to the Colony by overseas vessels during the year 
was 209. They were mostly made up of the small trader and 
laundryman classes, and of Indians domiciled in Fiji returning from 
a holiday trip to India. 

The direct service to India both provides an economic way for 
the Government to discharge its repatriation liability, and accords 
with the aspirations of many Indians to be in direct communication 
with their country of origin. If the steady decline in the demand 
for repatriation continues the service will have to rely for its chief 
support on ordinary inward and outward passengers and on inward 
cargo to Fiji. 

Economic. 

The general improvement in the economic position of the Indian 
community has been well maintained. The question of affording 
security of tenure to the subtenants of irregular small-holdings is 
engaging the attention of Government. In the sugar industry their 
Position has altered from that of labourers to producers, and while 
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there has been a great increase in recent years of the numbers of 
Fijians engaged both as growers and labourers, Indians continue 
to hold the largest share in the Colony’s principal industry. The 
1932 output of sugar-cane exceeded all previous records and 
amounted to 971,742 tons valued at £698,513, the average price per 
ton being 14s. 43d. The success of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company’s tenant farmer system has been established for some 
years, and the greater part of the Company’s cane-land is now held 
by Indian growers, a further extensive area being held by indepen- 
dent cane-farmers. 


The value of the sugar industry to Indians cannot be estimated 
solely on the basis of the number directly engaged as growers and 
labourers. A large number of Indians who live in and around the 
sugar areas depend for their livelihood on markets that are made 
available at the sugar centres, while an increasing number of Indian 
traders of all descriptions have established more or less profitable 
businesses in the townships that are springing up around the 
mills and elsewhere. 


The year was a favourable one for the cultivation of rice, and 
markets and prices were well maintained with the aid of measure: 
that have been adopted to protect the industry, which included the 
milling of surplus rice by the Government and regulation of the 
price of imported rice. Although Indians engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of rice have had opportunities to observe the advantages of 
scientific cultivation, many of them continue to hold with great 
obstinacy to their primitive methods with the result that the out- 
put is below the productive capacity of the soil; and the profits of 
growers are unnecessarily small. The importance of rice as a staple 
food for the Colony’s increasing population justifies the efforts that 
are being made by the Agricultural Department to teach Indian: 
to produce it along sound economic lines. 


It was found necessary temporarily to suspend the cotton opera- 
tions pending some improvement in the markets, and the successfill 
issue of certain experiments that are intended to produce a market- 
able variety of cotton that is suited to local conditions. The los 
has been severely felt by Indian cotton growers who ar 
experiencing difficulty in finding a marketable substitute for thei 
cotton. 


Up to the present time the West Coast Pines Company bi 
succeeded in marketing its produce without incurring serious loses. 
and some hundred odd Indians are profitably engaged as pineapple 
farmers. . 

Although very few Indians are employed in the livestock industry 
Indians rank high as owners of stock, and the number of peasants 
who own a few cattle or horses affords an indication of the comfort: 
able position of this class of Indian. 
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The return of business occupations shows a steady increase in the 
ae of Indians who are engaged in trading enterprises of various 
kinds. 


_ During the past three or four years there have been rumours from 
ume to time of the existence of unemployment, but they have 
proved on investigation to be fictitious. The position would appear 
to be that while the Indian community as a whole has suffered very 
little from the depression, that small section of it which is depend- 
ent on Europeans for domestic and other employment has suffered 
to the extent to which the European, in his reduced circumstances, 
has been unable to afford employment, or to pay wages at the old 
high rates. While there is no indication of the existence of actual 
unemployment, and nothing to justify it in the present economic 
state of the Colony, there is a tendency towards a small reduction 
from the former high level of wages in domestic and allied 
services, 


During the year, disputes arose in connection with working hours 
in the tailoring and laundrymen’s trades in the Suva area. These 
businesses are almost entirely in the hands of immigrants from 
Bombay who import their assistants from India and rarely afford 
employment to local Indians. The trades are conducted on essen- 
tally Indian lines by means of an intricate balance between wages 
plus perquisites on the one hand and working hours on the other 
thich satisfies both parties and accords with Oriental standards, but 


\ isditficult to gauge by Western standards. It would be difficult to 


arbitrate in disputes of this nature without upsetting the whole 
Sbric upon which the success of such trades is built, and it is 
therefore fortunate that the degree to which the Government was 
called upon to intervene was limited to its acceptance of a satisfac- 
‘ory assurance from the employees of their complete concurrence 
in the settlements that were quickly arrived at by agreement between 
the parties in both instances. 


Social. 


Tt may be said that social progress is keeping pace with economic, 
ind the tendency to observe the tenets of Indian religions is not 
wcompanied by any general inclination to resort to the caste 
‘ystem, although some of the religious leaders have been recruited 
India. During the year there were signs of friction within the 
tanks both of the orthodox Hindu and of the Muslim religions, the 
former having apparently been due to the rival claims for leader- 
ship of two Pandits, and the latter to the resentment of orthodox 

uslims against a preacher of the Ahmadya sect. Neither dispute 
Was attended with serious consequences. 


Many of the graver faults in the social life of Indians have been 
attnbutable to the disparity in numbers of the séxes which is 
gradually adjusting itself in the natural increase of population. 
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There can be no doubt that the practice of bartering young females 
is steadily declining, and that this is chiefly a result of the opposi- 
tion to it of public opinion. It has also been noticed that better 
appreciation of the advantages of legal marriage is lessening the 
number of irregular unions, which have caused so much distress in 
the matter of succession to property. 


It is probably in their homes that the best illustration is to be 
found of the steady social progréss of Indians, where there is a 
general tendency towards a higher standard of home life and a 
stricter observance of domestic responsibilities. While the general 
standard of housing is steadily improving, even the poorest classes 
are frequently at pains to keep their houses clean and comfortable 
and to make the exterior as attractive as possible by planting trees 
and flowering shrubs in the surrounding plots. This upward 
tendency in the home life has received perhaps its greatest stimulus 
from the officers of the Medical and Sanitary Departments in their 
efforts to improve the sanitary condition of the Colony as a whole, 
but it is greatly to the credit of Indians that they have co-operated 
so well with the sanitary authorities and that they follow so closely 
the example that has been set them. 


Political. 


After the Indian members had resigned from the Legislative 
Council in October, 1929, a boycott was maintained until the 
Council was finally dissolved on the 30th June, 1932, but there 
were no further political events of importance or other evidence 
tending to show that the Indian masses were seriously interested. 
The achievement of common roll representation continues to be 
the stated object of many politically-minded Indians, although 
during the past three years opinion has become more definitely 
divided on the question whether this can be attained more ex- 
peditiously by co-operation under the present constitution, or by 
maintaining a boycott of the Council. Divided opinion is leading 
towards the formation of two parties whose respective strength is 
difficult to estimate in view of the fact that those who favour 3 
boycott, being better organized and better led, are the more 
articulate. Arguments have been confined to the vocal sections 
on both sides, and attempts to arouse the interest of the electorates 
appear to have met with very little response. Outside of politics 
leaders on both sides have proved equally helpful and reasonable 
when invited by the Government to discuss matters affecting 
Indians. 


The elections in August were accomplished with very little 
demonstration. The Member for the Northern Division was re- 
turned unopposed, and in the Southern Division a contest between 
@ co-operationist candidate and a non-co-operationist candidate 
resulted in a win for the latter. 
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Administrative. 


Mr. J. R. Pearson, C.I.E., left the Colony on the 14th May, 
prior to his retirement on the termination of his five years’ appoint- 
ment on the 28th of that month. The Colony as a whole, and 
the Indian community in particular, obtained a great advantage 
from bis work and from his knowledge and experience of Indian 
affairs. Dr. V. W. T. McGusty succeeded Mr. Pearson, holding 
conjointly with the post of Secretary for Indian Affairs his former 
appointments as Governor’s Commissioner and Inspecting Medical 
Officer. The new post of Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs 
was created at the same time with the dual object of assisting 
the administration of the department, and of giving to selected 
District Commissioners special experience in Indian affairs. It is 
intended that the officer selected to hold this appointment shall 
be seconded from the District Administration. 

Early in the year effect was given to a decision of His Excellency 
the Governor to appoint representative Indians to sit on Advisory 
Committees under the Chairmanship of the District Commis- 
sioners in the principal Indian districts. The first of these Com- 
mittees commenced to function early in the year in the district 
of Rewa, and other Committees were subsequently appointed in 
the districts of Navua, Macuata, Nadroga, Nadi, Lautoka, Ba and 
Ra. The Indian community has given clear evidence of its appre- 
ciation of the Government’s action, and the members of the various 
Committees are zealously working to assist the District Commis- 
sioners to maintain the closest possible touch with Indian affairs. 


Education. 


The Government’s obligations with regard to Indian education 
are carried out in Government schools, of which there are now 
seven in the Colony, and by the system of grants-in-aid where- 
under financial assistance is given to private Indian schools. The 
Government schools are all patronised to their fullest capacity, and 
being established in different centres throughout the Colony they 
set an example which is of value to the owners of private schools. 
The grant-in-aid system affords the great advantage of encouraging 
private enterprise among Indians in the establishment of schools, 
and while it serves to maintain the standard of education at a suit- 
able level, it is also a convenient method of obtaining a reasonable 
contribution from Indians towards the cost of their education at 
a period in their evolution when specific taxation on an equitable 
basis has proved most difficult to devise. Four additional Indian 
schools were admitted to grant-in-aid during the year, bringing the 
total of such assisted schools up to forty-one. 

The rolls of Indian schools contain the names of 3,608 boys and 
1,076 girls, and the average attendance was 81 per cent. 

Teachers are trained at the Government Teachers’ Training 
School at Lautoka, and at the Methodist and Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion institutions which receive financial assistance from the 
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Government. A higher standard of efficiency is now required of 
the teachers, and out of 142 Indian students who sat for their 
Certificate examination 34 obtained complete passes, and 
another 41 obtained partial passes. The results of requiring a 
better class of teacher are becoming apparent in the rapid dis- 
appearance of the old type of inefficient village schoolmaster, and 
his replacement by a type of young man who is very much better 
equipped for the duties of a teacher. 


The standard of all schools is well maintained by a system of 
regular inspections by the Inspector of Indian Schools. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LEGISLATION. 


Forty-two Ordinances were passed by the Legislative Council 
during 1932, of which the following are the principal :— 


The Electricity Ordinance is an enabling measure designed 
to give the Governor-in-Council control of the generation and 
supply of electricity, and for that purpose power is given to 
the Governor-in-Council to proclaim areas within which elec- 
tricity may not be generated, distributed, or supplied without 
a licence, and to make regulations. Regulations of standard 
form are included in the Schedule. 

Probably by an oversight, the principles of the Imperial 
Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1879, had never been applied 
to the Colony. The Bankers’ Books Evidence Ordinance sup- 
plies the omission. 


The Legitimacy Ordinance brings the law relating to children 
born out of wedlock into line with conventional modern practice. 


The Usurious Loans Ordinance, which follows closely the 
provisions of the Indian Usurious Loans Act, 1918, enables 3 
Court in any action for the recovery of a loan or the enforce- 
ment of any security to reopen the transaction when the 
interest is excessive and the transaction as between the 
parties is substantially unfair. 


The Jurors and Assessors Ordinance provides machinery 
for the preparation of lists of jurors and assessors by the Chief 
Justice for both civil and criminal cases. The repealed pro- 
visions of the Criminal Procedure Ordinance dealt of course 
only with jurors and assessors in criminal cases, and whereas 
the list of jurors was revised by the Chief Justice, the list of 
assessors was drawn up by the Colonial Secretary and revised 
by Executive Council. The practice has now been consolidated 
in the hands of the Chief Justice. 
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The Obscene Publications Ordinance makes it an offence to 
put into circulation in any manner obscene books, papers, or 
other objects. Provision is made, on the lines of the Imperial 
Obscene Publications Act, 1857, for the issue of search war- 
rants by District Commissioners and the destruction of obscene 
articles. 


The Liquor Ordinance consolidates and brings up to date the 
liquor laws of the Colony. Special provision is made with 
regard to the sale of liquor to children and young persons, 
and the employment of women and natives in bars is pro- 
hibited. 


The Informations Ordinance enacts substantially the pro- 
visions of the Indictments Act, 1915, and follows the practice 
obtaining in most Crown Colonies. 


The Sale of Goods Ordinance follows the form of the Sale 
of Goods Act, 1893. Previously the law of sale in the Colony 
had been the English law as at lst January, 1875. The diffi- 
culty of ascertaining this had tended to increase, and the 
applicability of English authorities was sometimes a matter of 
doubt. 


The Stock Improvement Ordinance provides for the inspec- 
tion of bulls and stallions and the issue of licences in respect 
thereof. An inspector may direct any bull or stallion unfit 
for the purpose of breeding to be castrated. 


The Juvenile Offenders Ordinance sets up juvenile courts, 
and provides for the appointment of probation officers, for the 
establishment of places of detention, and for the making of 
probation orders. The method of custody of young offenders 
when under arrest or after committal, the abolition of the 
death sentence in the case of children and young persons, and 
their detention in places of detention is also dealt with. 


Certain amendments of the law relating to road traffic are 
effected by the Traffic (Amendment) Ordinance on the lines of 
the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 


PARTICULARS OF FACTORY LEGISLATION, COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS 
LEGISLATION, AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS FOR SICKNESS, OLD 
AGE, ETC. 


The only legislation on any of the above subjects is the Steam 
Boilers Ordinance, 1915, which provides for compensation for 
accidents to persons in connexion with steam boilers. A bill relat- 
ing to the payment of compensation to workmen has been drafted 
and is under consideration. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The progress of the Colony in the realm of finance is shown by 
the following figures. 


Assets over 
Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Assets. Liabilities. over Assets. Liabilities. 
£ : £ £ £ £ 
1926... 584,515 536,079 750,010 785,027 35,017 = 
1927 ... 586,574 534,939 898,491 881,752 _- 16,739 
1928 ... 709,534 567,845 597,903 439,475 _ 158,428 
1929... 677,945 642,124 557,043 362,794 _ 194,249 
1930... 638,763 645,201 408,971 221,250 _ 187,721 
1931 ... 565,393 605,973 452,080 304,940 _ 147,140 
1932 . 547,461 528,604 449,743 283,746 pas 165,997 


At the close of the year 1922 the Colony had an accumulated 
deficit on Revenue Account of £243,481, and at the close of 1929 
there was an accumulated surplus of £194,249. This surplus was 
reduced to £147,140 at the end of 1931 but increased at the end 
of 1932 to £165,997. These figures, however, are exclusive of the 
Immigration Fund, which at the end of the year 1922 stood ai 
£74,282, and at the end of the year under review at £136,543, an 
increase in 10 years of £62,261. This Fund is earmarked for 4 
specific purpose and the item is shown in the balance sheet both 
as an asset and a liability. A further item in the balance sheet is 
the Emergency Reserve Fund, which amounted to £37,225 at the 
end of 1932, an increase in five years of £4,225. 

During the year 1931 a Government Vessels Replacement Funl 
was opened and amounted to £3,944 at the close of the vear. 


Debt. 


The position of the Loan Debt of the Colony on 31st December, 
1932, was as under :— 


£ 
Specific Loan (Ordinance No. 7 of 1928) ... 765 ,000 
Public Purposes Loan (Ordinance No. 2 of 
1929)... ean 171 ,408 
Public Works oan (Ordinance No. 14 of 
1932)... ; ae 154,996 
Total 8 a “ Sah .-- £1,091 ,404 





The loan of £765,000 was raised in London during the year 19>. 
the stock bearing interest at 5 per cent. and being issued at 10]. 
A second loan sufficient to produce £170,000 was authorized :1 
1929. It was arranged that it should be in the form of a diret 
loan to be provided ky the Crown Agents for the Colonies. Dunirt 
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that year, £80,204 was made available for public purposes and 
the balance was provided in 1930. This loan bears interest at 
5 per cent. 

The Public Works Loan, sufficient to produce £160,000, was 
raised in 1932 by the Crown Agents in two instalments, on 
2nd August and 3rd November, at the price of £102 and £105 
respectively for each £100 of stock. This loan bears interest at 
4 per cent. and Sinking Fund contribution is at the rate of 2.32 


per cent. per annum. The stock is redeemable on 1st February, 
1959. 


The Sinking Fund in connexion with the Specific Loan 
amounted to £26,372 at the close of the year. A Supplementary 
Sinking Fund for the redemption of any other loans raised now 
amounts to £16,581. Provision for sinking fund contributions 
in respect of the Public Purposes Loan was first made in 1982, 
and amounted to £2,306 at the close of the year. 


Revenue. 


The revenue for the year amounted to £547,461, a decrease of 
£17,982 as compared with 1931. The main items of revenue 
grouped under their various heads are as follows :— 


£ 

Customs ee sic ve, ... 262,779 
Port, wharfage, and ‘light ‘dues ... res .- 19,128 
Native taxes We 13,399 
Licences, excise and ‘internal revenue not other- 

wise classified ... 87,384 
Fees of Court or Office, ‘payments for “specifi 

purposes and reimbursements-in-aid . 70,364 
Post Office ... P WA ane .. 27,826 
Rent of Government property ee i «18,787 
Interest sas ae oe .. 87,510 
Miscellaneous és f S68 .. 15,824 
Land sales and premia on leases . Sek ae sts 10 


The amounts collected for licences, stamp duties, and income- 
tax were £17,826, £3,998, and £24,458 respectively. 


The amount collected under the Residential Tax Ordinance was 
£22,203. The rate is £1 per annum on all males (other than 
Fijians) between the ages of 18 and 60, with certain exemptions. 
All persons liable for the tax are required to register themselves 
and the tax must tbe paid to the Colonial Treasurer or a Sub- 
Accountant by March of each year. Penalties are imposed for 
failure to register and for non-payment of the tax. The Fijians 
pay two direct taxes, the Native Tax and the Provincial Rate, 
and are exempted from payment of the Residential Tax. 
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Customs Tariff. 


The Customs Tariff is, in general, on an ad valorem basis, duty 
being assessed on the value of goods at the port of shipment. 
Practically all products of the British Empire receive preferential 
treatment, provided that British Empire material and labour repre- 
sent not less than 25 per cent. of the value of the goods, and that 
the final processes of manufacture are performed within the Empire. 


On most articles the British preferential rate is 20 per cent. 
and the general rate 35 per cent. ad valorem. On imports on 
which a specific rate of duty is levied the general rate is usually 
50 per cent. higher than the preferential rate, the principal 
exceptions being illuminating kerosene, power kerosene, and 
benzine, on which duties of 9d., 1s. 3d., and 5d. per gallon are 
levied irrespective of country of origin. As a result of the Ottawa 
Conference the special concession previously given in respect of 
some 20 specified imports from certain scheduled countries, 
namely, the United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, and Hong 
Kong, was removed, and imports from all parts of the British 
Empire were placed on the same footing. 


The following articles, if of British manufacture, are admitted 
free of duty :—aircraft and accessories, appliances to correct a de- 
formity of the human body, certain specified educational material. 
articles imported for Boy Scout and Girl Guide Associations, bags 
and sacks over two bushels, butter boxes, cans partly made for 
use as containers of Fiji produce, sail canvas not less than British 
standard No. 6 in weight, casks for use as containers of Fiji pro- 
duce, coal and coke, furniture imported for churches, approved 
infants’ foods, insecticides for agricultural uses, muntz metal and 
copper sheathing, oakum, sulphur, tar and bitumen, tin plate, 
approved weed killers, galvanized wire netting not less than 4-inch 
mesh, galvanized plain wire not less than No. 10 British gauge. 
galvanized barbed wire and staples not less than No. 14 British 
gauge, fencing posts, gates, and standards and droppers for 
fencing, other than ornamental iron or steel. The above articles, 
if of foreign manufacture, pay a duty of 15 per cent. 


The following articles are admitted free of duty from ail 
countries :—animals and birds, bacteriological products, ships’ 
ballast, books, periodicals and music printed, cinematograph 
cameras and films for cinematographs, coconuts, collections of 
antiques for public institutions, natural history specimens, con- 
tainers used in the export of products of the Colony, copra, gas 
and ammonia cylinders, manures, crude and diesel oil, plants and 
seeds, used and unused postage stamps, and vessels being yachts 
the property of tourists visiting the Colony. 
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Machinery imported pays the following rates of duty :—agricul- 
turial implements and butter making and milking machines pay 10 
per cent. ad valorem, if of British manufacture, and 25 per cent. 
ad valorem, if of foreign manufacture. Agricultural machines, fruit 
and meat canning machinery, steam boilers, oil engines, timber 
milling and sawing machinery and electrical machinery, pay the 
British preferential rate of 15 per cent. ad valorem, and the general 
tate of 30 per cent. ad valorem. 


The following are the principal articles that are admitted at 
specific rates of duty :—ale and beer in bottles 4s. a gallon British 
Preferential rate and 6s. a gallon general rate; confectionery 
4d. a Ib. plus 10 per cent. and 6d. @ |b. plus 25 per cent. ; plain 
soap ld. a Ib. and 2d. a lb. ; tobacco, manufactured, 7s. and 10s. 6d. 
alb.; cigars 98. and 13s. 6d. a lb. ; cigarettes 8s. and 12s. a lb.; 
timber, rough, 2s. and 4s. per 100 superficial feet ; timber, dressed, 
2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per 100 superficial feet; spirits 26s. and 39s. 
a gallon; wines, still, 4s. and 6s. a gallon; wines, sparkling, 10s. 
and 15s. a gallon. 


The following articles pay 20 per cent. British preferential and 
4) per cent. ad valorem general rates of duty :—bacon and hams, 
biscuits, bran, cheese, fish, flax and hemp, dried fruit, golden 
syrup and treacle, hay and chaff, lard and dripping, and fancy 
soap. 


The Legislative Council in October amended the Tariff by 
increasing the rates of duty imposed on the following articles, 
if of foreign manufacture :—boots and shoes, rubber, canvas with 
mbber soles, increased duty 2s. per pair; motor vehicles including 
motor cycles, component parts and accessories thereof, including 
'vres and tubes, duty increased to 40 per cent. ; timber, undressed, 
increased to 4s. per 100 superficial feet; timber, dressed, 
to 4s. 6d. per 100 superficial feet; and timber, other, increased to 
40 per cent. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
METEOROLOGICAL. 


Observations are taken each day of the year, including week- 
ends and public holidays, at 2030 and 0330 G.M.T., or 8.30 a.m. 
and 3.30 p.m. Fiji standard time. 


There has been no alteration in the method of taking observa- 
ons, except that from 1st September additional observations 
Were taken, at the request of the Meteorological Office, London, in 
connexion with the second international Polar year. 


ce table below gives a concise summary of observations for 
the year :— 
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Descriptive MONTHLY WEATHER SUMMARY. 


January.— Between 16th and 20th a cyclonic disturbance passed 
a short distance east of Lomaloma, Lau, moving S.E. and passing 
over the Tongan Islands. ; 


On 24th and 26th a cyclone passed W. and S. of Suva, moving 
5.E. It caused heavy rain on the north and west coast of Vitilevu, 
12.64 inches of rain falling at Nadarivatu (the Government hill 
station) on 24th, out of a total of 64.39 inches for the month. 


February.—In Suva mainly dry and very hot. 


Between 4th and 10th @ cyclonic disturbance passed N.W., W. 
and 8. of Suva moving about §.S.E. Exceptionally heavy rain 
fell on N. and W. coasts of Vitilevu, flooding the main rivers of 
theisland. 89.88 inches of rain fell at Nadarivatu during the month. 


March.—On 9th a severe earth tremor occurred at approximately 
th. 1m. lasting approximately 16 seconds. It was felt generally 
throughout the group and is reported to have lasted approximately 
80 seconds at Savusavu, 40 at Taveuni, and 20 at Labasa. Several 
landslides occurred on the island of Koro, and the lighthouse at 
Point Alldin was thrown 8 feet out of the perpendicular. 


llth to 13th. On 11th March a depression to the N.W. of 
Samoa developed into a cyclone and after moving S.W. it recurved 
and moved S.E., the centre passing approximately 30 miles north of 
Vavau (Tonga) between 0340 and 0410 G.M.T. on 13th. The lowest 
barometer reported from Vavau was 28.224 at 0410 G.M.T. 13th, 
and the wind reached force 10 from E.S.E., and W.S.W. 


26th. A slight earth tremor occurred at approximately 1h. 10m. 
lasting approximately 6 seconds. 


The total rainfall at Nadarivatu for the first quarter amounted 
to 203.58 inches which is 71.33 inches greater than the average 
annual fall. 


April—A wet and squally month. 


May.—A warm and very humid month for this season of the 
year. 
June.—A dry month, the rainfall being only 2.43 inches. 


_ July.—A very wet month, with rain on 20 days totalling 15.04 
inches, whereas the average for the last 48 years is only 5.23 inches. 


August.—The latter part of the month was wet with gentle to 
fresh trade winds generally . Although no heavy falls were recorded, 
drizzle, light rain, squally and gloomy weather prevailed for the 
greater part of the period. 


September.—A dry month. 
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October.—The total rainfall, 8.35 inches, was slightly above 
normal, but 51 per cent. fell between Oh. and 8h. 30m. on 3lst 
October. 


November.—Dull and squally, with many sudden variations in 
temperature, e.g., at 10h. on 10th the temperature fell from 88° 
to 80.5° at 11h. 40m., then rose to 87° falling suddenly to 83.5° at 
12h. 40m. 


And again at 12h. 19m. on 11th the temperature fell suddenly 
from 86.2° to 80.2°, then rose rapidly to 86°, falling suddenly from 
82° to 76° in the evening. 


December.—Normal for the time of year, hot, humid, and dull. 


RaINFALL. 


Rain fell in Suva on 258 days during the year, totalling 121.69 
inches, being 4.07 inches more than the average for 48 years. 


WIRELESS AND WEATHER. 


The Weather Reporting Scheme for the Western Pacific which 
was inaugurated in 1923 is gradually extending, the number of 
reporting stations having increased from nine to twenty-nine. Suva 
is the central reporting station, and during the hurricane season it is 
possible to give warnings of practically all cyclonic disturbances 
in this portion of the Pacific. 

Rotumah has been a very welcome addition to the reporting 
stations since the new wireless station was installed there. The 
island lies some 200 miles to the north of the Fiji group, and is thus 
particularly valuable in providing information regarding disturbances 
likely to affect Fiji. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


GENERAL. 


His Excellency the Governor, Sir Murchison Fletcher, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., left the Colony on 18th November for the United Kingdom 
on leave. During his absence the Government is being adminis- 
tered by the Honourable A. W. Seymour, V.D., Colonial Secretary. 


When the Estimates for 1932 were passed by the Legislative 
Council in October, 1931, a revenue of £544,878 was budgeted 
for and an expenditure of £544,689, leaving an excess of estimated 
revenue over estimated expenditure of £189. The actual revenue 
for the year was £547,461 and the actual expenditure £528,604, 
leaving an excess of revenue over expenditure of £18,857. 5 
this result was obtained without the imposition of any additional 
taxation and without having recourse to any reduction in the 
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emoluments of civil servants, it can be regarded as highly satis- 


factory. 


The Colony’s prosperity is largely dependent on its sugar crop. 
In 1982 there was a record crop and the Imperial preference 
has guaranteed a market. Copra prices, on the other hand, have 
remained low, and at times reached a point which left no margin 
of profit to the planters. New possibilities were opened up for 
the banana industry as the result of an agreement arrived at by 
the Ottawa Conference whereby the Australian Government agreed 
to allow 40,000 centals of Fiji bananas into Australia yearly under 
a reduced customs duty. There was little expansion in minor 
industries, but on the whole the Colony can be said to have suffered 
less than many others as a result of the prevailing world depression. 


The Colony was fortunate in escaping any of the severe cyclonic 
disturbances which are prevalent in the Pacific during the months 
from December to April. An unusually severe earthquake was 
felt on the 9th March. 


Five sessions of the Legislative Council were held during the 
year, in February, June, October, November, and December. 
In the February session an Ordinance was passed authorising the 
raising of a Public Works Loan of £160,000 for financing the 
transinsular road across Vitilevu, extensions to the Suva water 
supply, and capital works at the Central Leper Hospital, Makogai. 


At the October session two Indian Elected Members took their 
seats for the first time since the Indian Members resigned their 
seats in 1929 on the issue of a Common Electoral Roll. A motion 
on this subject was again introduced by the two new members, but 
they agreed to withdraw it on an undertaking being given that 
a copy of the motion and of the full debate would be sent to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


At the October session the Budget for 1933 was passed with 
an estimated revenue of £568,050 and an estimated expenditure 
of £558,330: the excess of estimated revenue over estimated ex- 
penditure being £9,720. The Council also passed the legislation 
hecessary to implement the various agreements entered into at 
the Ottawa Conference on behalf of Fiji. 


During the month of August the Colony was visited by His 
Majesty's ships Diomede, Veronica and Laburnum. 


The Honourable Ratu Veli, Roko Tui Macuata, and a Fijian 
Nominated Member of the Legislative Council, was made a Com- 
panion of the Imperial Service Order on the occasion of the birthday 
of His Majesty the King. Ratu Veli has spent almost a lifetime 
in the service of the Crown, was present with a Fijian detach- 
ment at the coronation of King Edward, and later represented the 
Colony at the Wembley Exhibition. 
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APPENDIX. 


List or PUBLICATIONS WHICH ARE OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


Title. Publishers or Agents. 

Fiji_and Fijians. By Thomas Hodder & Stoughton, London 
Williams. 1870. 

Fijian Society. By Rev. W. Deane. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 
1921. 

Fiji—Its Problems and Resources. Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd., 
By Major W. A. Chapple. 1921. London. 

The Hill Tribes of Fiji. By A. B. Seeley Service & Co., Ltd. 


Brewster. 1922. London. 
Fiji and Fijians, 1835-1856. By Angus & Robertson, Ltd., 
G. C. Henderson. 1931. Sydney, and The Australian 
Book Co., London. 
The Colony of Fiji, 1874-1931. .... Government Printer, Fiji, and 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
London. 
Fiji Blue Book for 1932... ... Government Printer, Fiji, and 
Crown Agente for the Colonies, 
London. 


(20620—38) Wet. 1609-3077 575 10/383 P.St. G.7/8 


:edty Google 





































































| EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
! PUBLICATIONS 





Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 

Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to . 

March, 1932, Cmd, 412). . 4 9d. (10d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2e. (28. 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 

their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

, oe J £1 Is. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 

tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and - 

New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) Is. (1s, 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 

(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (1s. 2d.) 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 

; 2s. 6d. (28. 11d.). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 











Nottingham, (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s. (Is. 3d.). 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) ' Is. (1s. 2d.). 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 


| _ Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s, (1s. 2d.). 
| Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
| Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B, 54.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (1s. 4d.). 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 

Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2 2s, (2s. 5d.). 


Barley Survey. A Study of. Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (28. 5d.). 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933, (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 

: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 


Signifi cance, (E.M.B. 64.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (18. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Is. (Is, 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Ls, (1s. 2d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF SECRETARY TO 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE YEAR 1932. 


CHAPTER I. 


Geography, including Climate and History. 


The Federated Malay States comprise four States: Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, the federation of which 
was effected by treaty in 1895. 


PERAK. 

Perak is the northernmost of the three States on the West 
Coast of the Peninsula. It comprises 7,800 square miles. On 
the North it borders with Province Wellesley, Kedah and Siam; 
on the East it is separated from Kelantan and Pahang by the 
main range of granite mountains that forms the backbone of 
the Peninsula. The Perak river (170 miles long) is the principal 
Tiver of the State. The capital of the State is Taiping. 


Perak is ruled by a dynasty that claims descent from the 
last Malay Sultan of Malacca. From 1650 onwards, the Dutch 
endeavoured to get a monopoly of the tin exported from Perak, 
establishing near the mouth of the Perak river several factories, 
which the Malays, from time to time, cut off and destroyed. 
In 1765 the Sultan made a treaty with the Dutch. 


British influence began early in the XIXth century. A treaty 
with Penang in 1818 secured to British subjects the right to free 
trade in Perak. In 1826 the Sultan ceded to the British the 
Dindings and the Island of Pangkor as posts for the suppression 
of piracy, and agreed to rely solely on the protection of Great 
Britain. From 1872 to 1874 there was almost continuous 
fighting of more or less severity between rival factions of Chinese 
in the Larut district where valuable tin deposits had been found. 


Having regard to the anarchy which prevailed, Sir Andrew 
Clarke, in 1874, induced the Perak chiefs to sign the Pangkor 
Treaty, and to accept thereby a Resident whose advice should 
be “tasked and acted upon on all questions other than those 
touching Malay religion and custom’’. The present Ruler is 
His Highness Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, K.c.M.G., 
K.c.v.o., ibni Al-Marhum Al-Sultan Idris. 
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SELANGOR. 


Selangor (3,150 square miles), also on the West Coast is 
* separated from Pahang on the East by the main mountain range 
of the Peninsula and from Negri Sembilan by the Sepang river. 
Port Swettenham, the principal harbour of the Federated Malay 
States, is situated on the estuary of the Klang river in this 
State. Kuala Lumpur, the Federal capital, and also the capital 
of the State, is situated some thirty miles further up the 
Klang river. 


During the period of Portuguese ascendency, little is known 
of the Selangor coast. The Dutch opened factories for the 
purchase of tin at Kuala Selangor and at Kuala Linggi. 
In 1718 a.p., Daeng Chelak, a Bugis chief, who had married 
a Johore princess, settled at Kuala Selangor, and about 1780 
their descendant was recognised as Sultan Salehu’d-din by the 
Ruler of Perak. The throne has remained in the same family 
ever since. 


In 1818, the Sultan of Selangor made a commercial treaty 
with the East India Company at Penang. In 1874, anarchy 
prevailed amongst the Malay chiefs of Selangor, and pirates 
ravaged the coastal trade. The Sultan's difficulties were such 
that he was glad to accept a British Resident, and to come 
under the protection of Great Britain. The present Ruler 
is His Highness Sultan Ala’idin Sulaiman Shah, G.c.m.G., ibni 
Al-Marhum Raja Muda Musa. 


Neocrr Semprian. 

Negri Sembilan, South of Selangor, comprises 2,550 square 
miles. On the South it borders on Johore and on the East 
on Pahang. In the southern part of the State the great 
mountain range has disappeared and the water-parting between 
the West and the East Coasts is merely hilly and in places nearly 
flat ground. Seremban is the capital. 


This federation of ‘Nine States’’ consists of the four major 
States of Sungei Ujong, Jelebu, Johol and Rembau, and the 
five minor States of Ulu Muar, Jempul, Terachi, Gunong Pasir 
and Inas. In the XVth century, it was ruled by Chiefs of the 
old kingdom of Malacca. Nearly all the Malay inhabitants 
of the ‘‘Nine States’? are descended from immigrants from 
Menangkabau in Sumatra, and have an interesting matrilineal 
sociological system. After the wresting of Malacca from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch and the Johore Malays in 1641 a.p., 
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Johore took a leading part in Negri Sembilan politics until 
1773 a.v., when the Undang or Ruling Chiefs of the four major 
States brought from Sumatra a Yam Tuan named Raja Melewar, 
ancestor of the present Yang-di-pertuan Besar. 


In 1874, the Dato’ Klana, Chief of Sungai Ujong, the most 
important of the ‘‘Nine States’’ invited and obtained the 
assistance of the British Government to maintain his rule, and 
the appointment of a British Resident. In 1883, Jelebu applied 
for a British officer; and Rembau agreed to refer all its disputes 
to the British Government, and in 1887 accepted a British 
adviser. In 1889, the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti and the Rulers 
of Tampin and Rembau asked for a Resident, and agreed to a 
confederation known as ‘‘The Old Negri Sembilan’. In 1895, 
the Resident of this confederation took charge of Sungai Ujong 
and of Jelebu, and the modern Negri Sembilan was constituted. 
Finally, in 1898, the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti was elected 
titular Ruler of the whole State. The present Ruler is His 
Highness Muhammad, o.c.M.G., K.c.v.o., ibni Al-Marhum Antah, 
Yang-di-pertuan Besar, Negri Sembilan. 


Panana. 


Pahang, the only State of the Federation on the East Coast, 
comprises 14,000 square miles. It is bordered on the South by 
Johore, on the West by Negri Sembilan, Selangor and Perak, 
and on the North by Trengganu and Kelantan. The highest 
mountain in the Peninsula (Tahan, 7,184 feet) is in this State 


The dynasty that ruled Pahang also claims descent from 
the Rulers of the royal house of Malacca, and before that house 
died out in 1699 its Pahang branch provided several Rulers 
for the senior throne of Johore which directly represented the 
Malacca dynasty. Later, Pahang fell under the suzerainty 
of the new Sultans of Johore, who, when they removed to Lingga, 
left a Dato’ Bendahara in charge of Pahang. 


In 1887, Sir Frederick Weld negotiated a treaty with the 
Bendahara of Pahang, promising British help in the event 
of external attack, and arranging for a British agent to be 
Stationed at his capital. At the same time, the title of Sultan 
Was substituted for that of Dato’ Bendahara. In 1888, the Sultan 
applied for and obtained British protection, and the appointment 
of a Resident. The present Ruler is His Highness Al-Sultan 
Abu Bakar Ri’ayatu’d-din Al-Mu’ad-dzam Shah, c.m.a., ibni 
Al-Marhum Al-Sultan Abdullah. 
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CLIMATE. 

The characteristic features of the climate of Malaya are 
uniform temperature, high humidity and copious rainfall, and 
arise mainly from the maritime exposure of the Peninsula. By 
uniform temperature is meant the lack of serious temperature 
variation throughout the year; the daily range of temperature is 
generally between 10° and 15°F. at coastal stations and between 
15° and 20°F. at inland stations. The variation of temperature 
throughout the year is very small and excessive temperatures 
which are found in continental tropical areas are never 
experienced. In this connection it may be noted that an air 
temperature of 100°F. has very rarely been recorded in Malaya 
under standard conditions. 


The variation of rainfall is the most important feature in 
the seasonal division of the year, but as this is not the same 
everywhere and as it is due to the more uniform periodic changes 
in the wind, the wind changes are usually spoken of when seasons 
are mentioned. There are four seasons which we can distinguish, 
namely, that of the South-West Monsoon, that of the North- 
East Monsoon, and two shorter seasons separating the end of 
each of these from the beginning of the other. 


The winds of the South-West Monsoon, as experienced in 
Malaya, are very light and at the ground are almost completely 
lost in stronger local circulations such as the land and sea 
breezes which are a regular feature. 


The North-East Monsoon occurs at the season which 
corresponds with the winter of the northern latitudes. This 
wind is actually the normal North-East Trade Wind which moves 
south at this time of the year and is strengthened by the low 
temperatures on the continent of Asia. As a consequence it is 4 
much stronger and steadier wind than the South-West Monsoon 
so far as Malaya is concerned. 


The times of commencement of the monsoons vary to some 
extent. The South-West Monsoon is usually established in the 
latter part of May or early in June and ends in September. The 
North-East Monsoon usually commences in late October or 
November and ends in March. 


The seasonal variation of rainfall in Malaya is of three types. 
Along the East Coast, and for some miles inland, the maximum 
rainfall occurs with the North-East Monsoon, the remainder of 
the year being comparatively dry. There is a steady increase 
of rainfall month by month from May, or June to December, 
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followed by a steady decrease on to the middle of the jear. 
Over the inland districts and along the greater part of the 
West Coast the maximum rainfall usually occurs in October and 
November. A second rainy season, though not so pronounced, 
occurs in March and April, the middle periods of the monsoons 
being comparatively dry. 


The yearly rainfall is high over the whole of the Peninsula, 
the driest station of those at which records have been kept being 
Jelebu, with an average of 65 inches. The highest rainfall 
recorded occurs in the Larut Hills near Taiping where the 
average at ‘‘The Cottage’ (4,513 ft.) is 289 inches. Taiping 
itself, at the foot of these hills, has the highest rainfall of the 
low-level stations with an average of 166 inches. The high 
rainfall of this area is exceptional and at other hill stations at 
approximately the same height, but in the main range of 
mountains, the average rainfall is lower; Fraser’s Hill for 
example averages 110 inches and Cameron Highlands 108 inches. 


The nights are reasonably cool everywhere and although the 
days are frequently hot, and, on account of the high humidity 
somewhat oppressive, it very rarely happens that refreshing sleep 
is not obtained at night. The effect of the heat and humidity 
is, however, cumulative, and after a few years Europeans 
require a change to a bracing climate if their health is to be 
maintained. 


At the hill stations conditions are very different. Uniformity 
of temperature is still found but the temperature itself is, 
naturally, much lower. The highest temperature recorded at 
Fraser’s Hill (4,200 feet) is 81°F. and at Tanah Rata, Cameron 
Highlands (4,750 feet), 79°F. The coolest night temperature 
recorded at Fraser's Hill is 55°F. and at Tanah Rata 42°F. or 
only 10°F. above freezing. 


CHAPTER II. 
Government. 


CoNSTITUTION OF THE STATES. 


The supreme authority in each State is vested in the Sultan 
or the Ruler in State Council. His Highness the Sultan or the 
Ruler presides over the State Council. The British Resident is 
a member, and in Perak and Selangor, the Secretary to 
Resident. also is a member, 
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At the beginning of the year 1932 the State Council of 
Negri Sembilan was reconstituted and now comprises two 
Chambers, the Council of the Yang-di-pertuan Besar and 
Undangs, and the Lower Chamber or State Council. Legislation 
is introduced into the State Council and if passed is submitted 
to His Highness and the Undangs for amendment or 
confirmation, and assent is finally given by His Highness and the 
Undangs. Matters which concern Muhammadan religion and 
Malay customs are dealt with by the Upper Chamber which 
legislates on such matters by means of Orders in Council and 
also exercises the statutory executive powers vested in the 
State Council. 

In the States of Perak, Selangor and Pahang the State 
Councils have been further strengthened to fit them for their 
increased legislative and financial responsibilities. 


Tue FEDERATION. 

In 1895, a Treaty was signed by the Rulers of the four 
States by which they agreed to constitute their countries into 
a Federation which was to be known as the Federated Malay 
States and to be administered’under the advice of the British 
Government, while all existing treaties and arrangements were 
to stand. The State Councils agreed to the appointment of an 
officer to be styled Resident-General (a title which has since 
been altered to Chief Secretary to Government) as the agent 
and representative of the British Government under the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. They agreed to follow his 
advice in all matters of administration other than those touching 
the Muhammadan religion, provided that the relations between 
the Malay Rulers and the British Residents remained unaffected. 
In 1909, a Federal Council was created in order to give effect 
to a desire for the joint arrangement of all matters of common 
interest to the Federation or affecting more than one State. 
The Federal Council, which was reconstituted in 1927, consists 
of the High Commissioner for the Malay States (an appointment 
held ex officio by the Governor of the Straits Settlements) as 
President; the Chief Secretary to Government, Federated 
Malay States; the four British Residents; the Legal Adviser: 
the Financial Adviser; the Principal Medical Officer; the 
Controller of Labour; the General Manager for Railways; the 
Director of Education; the Commissioner of Trade and Customs; 
the Secretary for Chinese Affairs; one Official Member nominated 
by the High Commissioner and twelve Unofficial Members who 
are nominated by the High Commissioner with the approval of 
His Majesty the King. The Federal Council passes all laws 
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affecting more than one State, but such legislation is enacted 
by the Rulers of the Federated Malay States by and with the 
advice and consent of the Federal Council. It still retains the 
supreme financial control within the Federation, but each State 
Council now appropriates in a State Supply Enactment the 
expenditure in respect of purely State services up to a definite 
sum allocated to the State beforehand by resolution of the 
Federal Council. 
Loca, GOVERNMENT. 

For the purposes of local Government the Federated Malay 
States are divided into 24 districts in each of which there is a 
Sanitary Board, a Licensing Board, a Health Board and in a 
few districts a Drainage Board. Each Board is composed of 
officials and non-officials, the former being members ex officio, 
while the latter are influential residents of the district nominated 
by the Resident of the State in which the district is situated. 
The Sanitary Boards are the sanitary authority in the towns and 
larger villages. They are responsible also for street lighting, 
rating, town planning and municipal matters generally. The 
Health Boards are responsible for health matters in rural 
districts. The Licensing Boards control the licensing of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. The Drainage Boards are appointed for 
certain flat and low-lying districts on the West Coast, and are 
charged with the administration of drainage works in their 
districts. 


CHAPTER III. 


Population. 

The estimated population of the Federated Malay States 
for the year 1932 has been derived from the census figures of 
1931, which are those of the population found on Ist April of 
that year. The figures for 1982 have been calculated from 
these by the process of geometrical progression, which has been 
found to be the most reliable method of calculation for an 
unstable population such as that of Malaya. The population as 
so calculated is 1,770,486. The distribution among the different 
States was as follows: 


Taste I. 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF THE FOUR STATES. 
Malaysians. Chinese. Indians. Non-Asiatic. Others. Total, 
Perak +. 277,015 ... 340,105 ... 163,503 ... 2,578 ... 6,930... 790,131 
Selangor «. 127,430 ... 252,030 ... 159,123 ... 2,756 ... 11,818 ... 553,157 
Negri Sembilan 88,468 ... 96,487 ... 52,654... 876... 3,620... 242,105 
Pahang «112,283... 54,832... 15,844... 412... 1,722... 185,093 














F.M.S. ... 605,196 ... 743,454 ... 391,124 ... 6,622 ... 24,090 ... 1,770,486 
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The population at mid-year 1932, with birth and death-rates, 
was as follows: 

Population, Total births, _ Birth-rate. Total deaths. Death-rate. 
1,770,486 ... 55,171... 81.2... 29,997 ... 16.9 

No method of correction is employed in estimating the 
birth and death-rates. 

The estimate of the total population, as shown above, is 
probably an over-estimate of the actual population during the 
year, since there continued during the year an abnormal 
emigration of Indians and Chinese and a much restricted 
immigration of these races. 

Figures of arrivals and departures of Chinese and Indians 
by sea to and from Malaya are shown in the following summary : 


Net ARRIVALS (+) AND DeparTuRES (—) FOR THE YEARS 
1931 anp 1982. 





1931. 1932. 
Chinese se ae ... —188,815 ... —128,275 
Southern Indians... .. — 81,206 ... — 66,306 
Total ... —215,021 ... —194,581 


The available immigration and emigration figures for the 
Federated Malay. States, which are not those of the total 
movement of population but represent a large proportion of that 
movement, indicate a loss to the Federation of 61,618 Indians, 
57,612 Chinese, 120,836 in all, for the period 1st April, 1931, 
to 80th June, 1932. During the year there was an excess of 
25,174 births over deaths. Available figures show a reduction 
of 90,000 in the population during the period Ist April, 1931, 
to 30th June, 1932. The figure derived for the mid-year by 
calculation by a method of geometrical increase from the mid- 
year figure of 1931 must, therefore, be an over-estimate. 

Such over-estimation of the actual population must, of 
course, affect the calculated birth and death-rate, both of 
which were probably in excess of the calculation. 

A calculation based on the excess of emigrants over 
immigrants and births over deaths shows an estimated population 
of 1,623,000 for mid-year, 1932. If this figure is employed for 
calculation of birth and death-rates the resulting figures for 
these rates are 34.0 and 18.5, respectively. 


Birras. 
Births registered during the year numbered 55,171, 4 
decrease of 2,286 on the previous year’s total of 57,457. This 
decrease was distributed generally throughout the States and 
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may in part be attributed to abnormal emigration from the 
country. Particulars of births registered are included in Tables 
II and III. 

Taste IT. 


Brrtu-RaTES IN THE F.M.S. accorpInG To RAcE COMPARED 
For 1922-1932.* 


Malaysians. Chinese. Indians, All races. 
1922 or MOB ase AGB ee CBT aes. 22536 
1923 sce» 8O.0r ihe 0 21958 E> “20:20 ue 25:8 
1924 we CBG hie SQN ee BO oe 2038 
1925 «= 86.1... 233 2... 23.5 2... 28.1 
1927 ae 85.9 2. 80.7 2. 28.5 ne 8055 
1928 we 87.4 1. 84.5 1... 24.5 2... 82.5 
1929 . 88.6 .. 87.6 1... 25.5 1... 82.4 
1930 w §=89.5 0... 40.90. 279. 86.5 
1931 w 8738... 8138 2... 82.3... 83.8 
1932 - «86.6 ... 286 ... 29.12... 31.2 
Tare ITI. 


Scymary oF BirtH-RaTEs IN THE F.M.S. PER MILLE ACCORDING 
To STATE aND Race For 1932. 





Malay. Chinese. Indian. Non-Asiatic. Others. All races. 
Perak aan s 865... 26.0 ... 27.7... 20.2 ... 19.6 ... 30.0 
Selangor ... w 87.20 ... 821... 82.5 2. 294 2. 88 ... 32.9 
Negri Sembilan ... 387.0 ... 27.3... 243 .. 23 0. 116 2. 29.9 
Pahang... vy 08D. a5 BOB iF ORB a By UBB 782.8 
F.M.S. ... 36.6 ... 286 .. 291 2... 205 ... 12.0 ... 31.2 





The birth-rate per thousand living persons is calculated at 
31.2 compared with 33.2 in 1931 and 27.2 in the previous census 
year 1921. 


Reference to the tables will show, as has been pointed out 
in previous reports, how little variation there has always been 
in this rate so far as the Malay community is concerned. 

The rate for Chinese, 28.6 per mille, has decreased slightly 


but can be considered a satisfactory rate when allowance is 
made for the over-estimate of the population. 

The rate for Indians, 29.1 per mille, is below that for 1931; 
but here again allowance must be made for the adverse balance 
of emigration over immigration. 

Of the total births, 29,020 were males and 26,151 were 
females giving a birth sex ratio of males to females of 111: 100. 





* The records of the vital statistics for the State of Pahang for the 
Year 1926 were lost in the great flood. 
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DeatHs. 
The total number of deaths recorded was 29,997, being 
a decrease of 2,874 from the 1931 total. There were 17,496 
deaths among males and 12,501 among females, the sex ratio 
being 140: 100, as compared with 148: 100 in 1931. 


The crude death-rate is calculated as being 16.9 per 
thousand living persons as compared with 19.1 in 1931 and 28.5 
in 1921. 


The death-rate for 1932 is the lowest ever recorded and 
making all allowance for under-estimation as a consequence of 
over-estimation of the total population, the rate may be taken to 
show continued improvement in the state of the public health. 
This is borne out by experience generally. It must be 
remembered, however, that while repatriation continues on an 
abnormal scale a large number of decree or weakly persons 
are leaving the country. 


Death-rates are shown in detail in Tables IV and V. 


Taste IV. 


DeraTH-RATES IN THE F.M.S. accorpinGc To Rack COMPARED 
FOR THE YEARS 1922-1932.* 


Malays. Chinese. Indians. All races. 
1922 wee PAB ce (2H a (BOT 2c 256 
1923 aes 246 5 OBS 2. 249 3... (24l 
1924 a 12E2 a 2B cx BLO. cs, “282 
1925 sim, (208 yy, “239 aes BBB a, BBO 
1927 ve 26:4 occ BRD we 92.9 «40 BOLT 
1928 sisy ALA aes “BOMB case BOB ase VSO 
1929 avs SOARS te) “206: ce, 2B, sey DG 
1930 we 204 «50 BOE a. 208) ans (D241 
1931 a TRIB, a, USO ccc (20 cc UD 
1932 get SOD oe CNG cess, “TSE: ces, GD) 
Taste V. 


Summary oF DEATH-RATES IN THE F.M.S. PER MILLE 
ACCORDING TO Race AND STATE For 1932. 
Malays, Chinese. Indian. Non-Asiatic. Others. All races. 





Perak Sas si JUDD ou, GO) nc DGB b ssas FB ee WOR ee, UD. 
Selangor ... eae, WE Sse AGT ses, WSIS) oes SIC ee SIS TLD. 
Negri Sembilan ... 19.8 ... 158 2. IT 1. 23 2. 47 2. 171 
Pahang... seg? 222! ace AD? cs, WO a. “BH are DL ee, 200 

EMS, 2: 190 2. 164 22 IT 2c BBace “6 s. 189 





* The records of the vital statistics for the State of Pahang for the 
year 1926 were lost in the great flood. 
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The death-rate among Malays was 19.1. This figure is 
probably near the truth: it is very near the figure for the 
previous year, which was 18.8. Death-rates for Indians and 
Chinese, figures for which are liable to considerable error, were 
15.7 and 16.4 respectively. 


Uncorrected sex ratios for the three principal races are 
given in the following table: 


Ratio oF Mate Deatus To EvERY 100 FeMaLe DEatus—py Races. 


Malays... Sod sat we ae San 107 
Chinese... Fi st wie seg ra 199 
Indians... eee ss te eee 58 120 


These ratios are, but for slight variation, the same as those 
for 1931. 


If the death-rates found by States and races are examined 
it will be seen that, as regards Malays, Pahang has the highest 
rate (22.2), while Selangor has the lowest (15.7); as compared 
with the highest in Pahang the previous year (23.8) and the 
lowest in Selangor again that year (14.1). 


With regard to Chinese the rates are very similar now 
throughout the Federation; Pahang has the highest rate of 17.5 
per mille. In the case of Indians, Pahang shows the highest 
rate (16.9) and Perak again enjoys the lowest rate (15.2), 
although the rate in Selangor is only 0.7 per mille higher. 


Table VI shows the mortality according to different age 
groups. 
Taste VI. 
Summary oF DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES AT DIFFERENT AGES 
ACCORDING TO STATES FOR THE YEAR 1932. 





AGE, 
Grand 
Btate. o {1 | 5 | 10 | 2 | 30 | 40 | 50 | oo | total. 
year. | years.| years. | years. | years, | years, | years,| years, 

































709 |1,401 |1,366 {1,287 [1,098 |1,588 


Selangor 444 '964]1,030] ‘s03] 711] 858] 8,789 
Negri Sembila: 206| 513] 536] 423] 340] 347] 4,144 
hi 186] 366] 387] 348] vol] 341] 3,716 








It will be seen how heavy the mortality rate is during the 
early years of life. 
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Actually over 40 per cent. of the total deaths is recorded as 
occurring under the age of five years, and about a quarter of the 
total deaths is found among infants, compared with about one- 
twelfth in England. 


Inrant Morrarity, 

The ratio of deaths in infants (i.e., persons under one year 
of age) to every thousand live births was 137, as compared with 
139 in the previous year. Table VII gives particulars of these 
rates as they affect the principal races in the Federated Malay 
States. 

Taste VII. 
Summary or Inranr Morrarity Raves nv THE F.M.S. accorpine 
To Races AND STATES FoR THE YEAR 1982. 





Malays. Chinese. Indians. 

Perak a = se HBL ts BR a DB 
Selangor ... aif se «6 108s, 148 S188 
Negri Sembilan ... ai, 190 se FS? aa 188 
Pahang... fos giv ANOW ee “ASB ee TAP 
Average rate ... 135  ... 141... 136 


No rates are shown for either non-Asiaties or ‘‘others’’, as 
the numbers involved in each case are too small to allow of a 
reliable rate being calculated. 


As these rates are of some value, being calculated on entities 
of ascertained quality, they may be considered in some detail, 
as they furnish a definite criterion of the state of health among 
the nationalities and in the districts where they are noted. 


The rate observed in 1921 was 183, but that rate and the 
rates for some succeeding years cannot be accepted as accurate, 
as the registration of both births and deaths could not in these 
earlier years be considered so comparatively reliable as it is 
to-day. 

Taking the peak year of the last decennium, when a rate 
of 208 was recorded, a progressive and very marked fall from 
that figure can be seen, amounting to over 30 per cent. decrease, 
or a reduction of nearly one-third of the infant mortality rate 
as recorded in 1927. This is very satisfactory so far as it goes, 
but it must be kept in mind that still one-quarter of all the 
deaths in the Federated Malay States are infant deaths. The 
rate in England during 1931 was 66 for every thousand living 
births. 
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The rate among Malays was again lower than that among 
the Indians and Chinese, but the rate among Malays in Pahang 
(170) was the highest rate among any nationality. This latter, 
however, shows a vast improvement on the highest rate recorded 
in 1930, which was 255 among Indians in Negri Sembilan. 


The highest rates among Chinese (158) and Indians (147) 
were in Pahang. 


The rate for Malays is the same as in 1981, but those for 


Chinese and Indians have fallen in each case compared with 
the 1931 figure. 


The bulk of these deaths (some 66 per cent.) was attributed, 
as in the past, to ‘‘fever of undefined type’’ and to ‘‘convulsions’’. 


MarriaGEs. 
As there is no registration of Chinese marriages and the 
registration of Hindu marriages is not compulsory, the number 
of marriages cannot be determined. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Health. 


The health of the country showed continued improvement 
during 1932. There was a reduction in the total number of 
deaths, as reported in the preceding chapter, while figures for 
hospital admissions show a corresponding great reduction. 


There can be little doubt that a large part of this apparent 
improvement must be ascribed to the fact that large numbers of 
labourers, both Indians and Chinese, were repatriated during the 
year. Among these were, of course, very many comparatively 
unhealthy, or actually sick or decrepit, persons, who would have 
been likely to swell the total of deaths and hospital admissions, 
had they remained in the country. 


On the other hand there is good reason for believing that, 
apart from any question of repatriation, the year 1932, like the 
Year before, was healthy. This is shown by the low morbidity 
figures for communities unaffected by emigration, e.g., the 
Malay population, which were practically the sume as the low 
figures recorded for the previous year. 


Since malaria is the predominant cause of sickness and 
death in the Federated Malay States, and since the records for 
1982 still show a very great reduction in the number of malarial 
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cases, the statement may again be made that the year was 
comparatively healthy because there was less malaria. At the 
same time there was a lower incidence also of other diseases, e-g., 
enteric fevers, which are not directly connected with malaria. 


The following table sets out the principal causes of death 
in the population of the four States of the Federation during 
1982: 


Summary oF PrincipaL Causes oF D&ATH ACCORDING TO 
SvravTEs FOR THE YEAR 1932. 











Causes oF DEATH, 
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Perak [28] 1]...] 483] 5,475] ...)18] 2)... ) 164)... 4/44) 542 
Selangor —...J 11] 12}... ] 346) 2,392] ...)12]15]... | 221 4/26] 524 
N. Sembilan ...J15] 3] ...] 210) 1,325]...] 5] 8]. 57 1/13] 276 
Pahang we} BY 2]...] 120] 1,728]... ]11] 9]... ] 23 2/20) 171 

Total ...,59] 18]... ]1,159 ]10,920] ... | 46] 34)... | 465]... 11 }103} 1,513 
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Perak «| 70] 64] 91] 32] 13] 1,460] 727) 192] 39] 3,899] 13,348 
Selangor...) 30] 48] 62] 97 9| 1,353] 910] 384] 22] 2.316] 8,789 
N. Sembilan 14] 15] 24/ 60] ... 514 414) 109 5] 1,076] 4,144 
Pahang ...| .. | 5] 8] 75| ... | 385] 284] 150] 50] 668] 3,716 
Total...) 114]127]185) 264] 22] 3,712] 2,835] 835] 116] 7,959] 29,997 

es 




















PREVAILING DIsEAsEs. 

Malaria.—This remains the principal disease of the country, 
in spite of the continuous concentrated effort for many years 
past to eliminate it. It is impossible accurately to assess the 
number of deaths due to malaria annually, since in only a small 
proportion of the total deaths is an accurate diagnosis possible. 
Deaths reported from Government hospitals as due to malaria 
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may be accepted as correct. It is impossible to say how many 
of the deaths registered elsewhere under the general heading 
“fever’’ are actually cases of malaria. The following figures 
for the last five years are significant and encouraging: 


Deaths recorded 
Deaths registered in Government 
as due to ‘‘fever’’. hospitals as due 


to malaria. 
1928 Ma les he 208058. ee 8,687 
1929 ie ote, » oa AIG868 s, -31;795 
1930 ede Tee Shey T1642 Lk 7B 
1931 oe Sa pe 218180" cs 065 
1932 aie Whee vere 12 O79g6 oe 707 


Preventive measures against malaria were carried out along 
the lines now established throughout the Federated Malay States. 
They may be summarised as follows: 

(a) Notification of cases, and investigation of conditions 
associated with fresh infections; 

(b) Routine and special surveys of anopheline breeding. 
In urban areas endeavour is made to control the 
breeding of all species of anophelines and, where 
possible, of culicines, within an area extending to 
half a mile outside the boundary of the town; 

(¢) Temporary and permanent anti-larval measures; 

(d) Free distribution of quinine; 

(ec) Periodical inspection of Government and _ estate 
labourers ; 

(f) Propaganda and education; 

(g) Special research, by the staff of the Institute for 
Medical Research, Kuala Lumpur, Health Officers, 
and others. 


Dysentery and Diarrhoca.—This group of diseases was 
responsible for 1,800 deaths during the year, or less than 
5 per cent. of the total deaths: this compares with 1,606 deaths 
in 1931, which were 5.0 per cent. of the total for that year. 


Pneumonia.—Diseases of the respiratory system, other than 
tuberculosis, accounted for 2,335 deaths or 8 per cent. of the 
total. Most of these deaths are caused by pneumonia. The 
corresponding figure for 1931 was 2,786. The case mortality 
rate in Government hospitals still remains at a high figure, 
since so many patients only seek admission at a lute stage of 
the disease. 
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Tuberculosis.—Pulmonary tuberculosis must be considered 
one of the gravest causes of sickness and death in the Federated 
Malay States, especially in the town population. It is impossible 
to estimate the total number of cases, and it is probable that 
many fatal cases are registered under other headings. But the 
statement made in previous reports still holds good, that a study 
of the figures over a period of years does not show that the 
incidence of the lisease is increasing. The records of deaths 
occurring in Government hospitals are likely to be more accurate 
than records of deaths occurring elsewhere, so that a fair 
indication of the prevalence of the disease during the last ten 
years may be gained from a table showing the yearly number 
of deaths in Government hospitals reported as due to pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and the ratio of that figure to the estimated 
population for the year, as under: 


Deaths in Ratio per 
Year. Government 100,000 

hospitals. population. 
1923 may wap ae 1,006 435 72.3 
1924 ses aie are 1,037 nt 73.1 
1925 sts ‘lite iss 1,051 a 72.6 
1926 208 aes iis 995 ° 67.4 
1927 sata a ens 1,118 ae 74.2 
1928 ode aK sibs 1,074 ue 70.0 
1929 nap ar ae 1,078 On 64.4 
1930 ae ais tas 1,061 ons 61.5 
1931 wae uy es 975 bz 56.6 
1932 na sae aie 919 sie 51.9 


Leprosy.—It was stated in last year’s report that the 
average number of cases of leprosy annually detected and 
segregated in the Federated Malay States is in the neighbourhood 
of three hundred; the figures for 1932 support this statement. 
The new settlement at Sungei Buloh, opened in 1930, is one of 
the finest institutions for lepers in the world, and great progress 
hag been made in the care and treatment of lepers under the 
favourable conditions afforded at Sungei Buloh. It was found 
possible to release 91 patients as non-infective, which is most 
encouraging. 

Venereal Discases.—The problem of venereal disease has 
received special attention in Malaya. For some years the 
number of cases applying for treatment showed a large annual 
increase, which was ascribed to the intensive efforts made to 
reach as many sufferers as possible. During the last three years 
the total number of cases has been decreasing. It may at least 
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be hoped that this decrease represents an actual decrease in the 
incidence of disease, as the result of intensive efforts at 
treatment, associated, perhaps, with the recent measures taken 
for the suppression of brothels. The figures for the total 
number of cases of venereal disease treated in the Federated 
Malay States during the last five years are as follows: 


1928 ae sa es ape ee 35,366 
1929 aa ms aa Bas he 40,802 
1930 ae ay enn ee Se 35,734 
1931 an ae ia oes ade 31,817 
1932 ts See oes ones ee 24,866 


Heat or THE Lapour Poputation. 

The only class of labour for which special health statistics 
are available is the labour employed on agricultural estates. The 
figures for 1931. showed a great improvement on the figures for. 
1930, and 1932 showed a still further great improvement, the 
death-rate per mille dropping from 10.6 in 1930 to 7.8 in 1931, 
and still lower to 5.4 in 19382. It must be remembered that it 
is this class of labour which has been most affected by 
repatriation; and that the labour population on estates during 
1932 had lost by repatriation most of its sick and weakly; at the 
same time there is clear indication of a more satisfactory state 
of health generally during the last two years. 


HospItaLs AND OTHER MepicaL InstiTUTIONS. 

The following table shows the average daily number of 
patients in the Government hospitals of each State, the total 
number of patients admitted during the year, the total number 
of deaths, and the death-rate per hundred admissions, for the 
years 1931 and 1932: 





Average Total number Deaths per 
State. daily number of patients Deaths. hundred 

of patients. admitted. admissiuns. 

e al are Cees Carta 

1981, 1932. 131.1932. 131, 1932. UBL, 1932. 

Perak «2,094 1,582 ... 44,742 44,843 ... 3,374 3,386... 7.54 7.62 
Selangor « 1,274 1,023 ... 24,214 20,004 ... 2,214 1,825 ... 9.14 8.82 


N. Sembilan... 811 670 ... 14,446 12,279... 1,190 954... 8237.77 
Pahang -. 470 *400.... 9,535 iy 663-543... 6.95 6.73 








Total ... 4,649 3,675 ... 92,937 85,978 ... 7441 6,748... 8.00 7.85 





The total number of out-patients treated at hospitals and 
dispensaries (including travelling dispensaries), apart from those 
treated at special institutions such as Infant Welfare Centres, 
Venereal Disease Clinics, etc., was 696,838: the corresponding 
figure for 1931 was 644,065. 
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Infant Welfare Centres.—There are six centres at Kuala 
Lumpur, Klang, Ipoh, Taiping, Teluk Anson and Seremban. 
The total number of attendances during the year was 171,243. 
In addition to the work done at the centres themselves, a very 
great number of visits were paid by the staff to the homes of 
the people for the purpose of instruction and assistance in 
maternity and child welfare. 


Central Mental Hospital.—Admissions during the year 
numbered 807, or 120 less than the average annual admissions 
for the previous five years. In spite of the fewer admissions 
the number of discharges was up to a satisfactory level, the 
number being 534, which is over the average annual figure if the 
exceptional figure for 1931 is discounted. There was, however, 
a net increase of 66 during the year, the total number of patients 
at the end of the year being 2,572, so the state of overcrowding 
continues. 


Decrepit Settlements.—The new Decrepit Settlement at 
Sungei Buloh, which was opened in 1930, was filled to capacity 
during part of the year, but by careful elimination of unsuitable 
cases the number of inmates was reduced to 584 at the end of 


the year. Decrepit wards are still maintained at Kuala Lumpur 
and Taiping. 


CHAPTER V. 


Housing. 

The subject of housing in the Federated Malay States may 
be treated in its relation to buildings within Sanitary Board 
or urban areas on the one hand and to accommodation in rural 
districts on the other; in either case it admits of a dual 
classification, i.e., housing of (1) salaried or employer classes, 
and (2) wage-earning or labouring classes. 


Hovsine Wituin Sanitary Boarp AREAS. 


Control over housing in Sanitary Board areas is exercised 
through the Building By-laws of the Sanitary Boards Enact- 
ment. The houses occupied by salaried Government servants 
are erected by Government according to standard approved plans 
and are divided into certain classes or grades according to the 
salary of the officer concerned, the occupant normally being 
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charged the monthly rent laid down for the particular class 
or grade. The houses of the merchants, traders and professional 
practitioners either stand in their own grounds (this is almost 
invariably the case among Europeans) or conform to the shop- 
house type. Such shop-houses are generally two-storied, the 
occupier plying his trade downstairs and living above his 
work. 


For Government employees of the wage-earning class, e.g., 
labourers in the Sanitary Boards, Public Works and Health 
Departments, lines or barracks are provided free of rent and 
are erected according to plans approved by the Public Works 
and Health Departments. In the larger towns such lines 
are of permanent, in the smaller Sanitary Board areas of 
semi-permanent construction. Periodical inspections of such 
lines ensure that the general living conditions remain 
satisfactory. 


Non-Government labourers live either in the permanent 
Chinese shop-house type or in the semi-permanent or temporary 
Malay house type of dwelling. Regular inspection of the shop- 
house type of dwelling, which is almost exclusively occupied by 
Chinese, is carried out by the Sanitary Board staff, to sec that 
no overcrowding takes place. 


The Malay type of labourer’s house is usually built off the 
ground and constructed of plank floors and walls with palm-thatch 
roofs. As a rule these Malay houses are erected by the owner 
of the land and rented out to tenants, but not infrequently the 
sub-lessee pays a ground rent to the landlord and erects the 
building himself. Houses of this type erected on the outskirts 
of towns have until recently normally been of a temporary type; 
however, most Sanitary Boards nowadays insist on the erection 
of houses of a more permanent pattern and a considerable 
improvement may, therefore, confidently be looked to for the 
future. 


All persons living within Sanitary Board areas receive 
in return for assessment payments certain services in respect 
of water, drainage, anti-malarial works, lighting, scavenging and 
conservancy. 


Encouraging results have followed efforts to improve housing 
conditions in Sanitary Board areas by the giving of free advice 
to prospective builders on construction and siting problems. 
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Hovsine Outsipe Sanitary Boarp AREAS. 


(1).— ACCOMMODATION FOR THE SALARIED OR EMPLOYER CLASS. 


All houses erected by Government conform to some standard 
type plan. There is no restriction of design or construction on 
private individuals, for the most part Estate or Mine Managers 
and fairly well-to-do Asiatics, but their houses are as a rule 
of permanent construction with ample accommodation and 
ventilation. 


(2).— ACCOMMODATION FOR THE WAGE-EARNING OR LABOURING CLASS. 


Government employees are housed in rent-free lines 
or barracks, which follow standard type plans as in the case 
of similar buildings within Sanitary Board areas. Such lines 
have cement drains, wells and latrines and are generally sited 
in a small area of land where the labourers grow vegetables and 
other products for their own consumption. The minimum 
dimensions of the rooms are 10’x 10! and rules exist for the 
prevention of overcrowding. 


Periodical inspections of these lines are carried out by 
officers of the Labour and Health Departments and also by Public 
Works Engineers in each district. 


Housing accommodation for labourers, other than Govern- 
ment labourers, may be divided into two classes, viz.: housing 
cf labourers on (a) estates and mines and (b) in villages or 
elsewhere. 


The housing of estate labourers is controlled under the 
Labour Code. Lubourers (Indians, Javanese and Chinese) under 
European management are accommodated in rent-free lines 
erected at estate expense. The lines which are usually of the 
permanent type are built. in blocks of roughly a dozen rooms 
apiece, or in rows of detached or semi-detached huts, with ccment 
floors (if built on the ground level), cement drains, plank walls, 
tiled roofs, and an adequate drinking and bathing water supply 
and latrines. 


On mines the lines are generally of a temporary nature made 
of palm thatch with earth or concrete floor, and constructed 
to provide the maximum amount of coolness and ventilation; 
though with the contemporary growth of motor-bus services an 
increasing proportion of mining labourers live in villages or towns 
near their work. Water and lighting is provided free of charge 
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by the mine owners. Sanitary arrangements are primitive but 
latrines are provided in all cases. Officers of the Mines 
Department are nowadays responsible for inspection of sanitary 
conditions on mines. 


The health of the labour forces on estates and mines has 
been very good and there have been no serious epidemics during 
the year. 


No control is exercised over accommodation for labourers 
other than those mentioned above. The majority are Malays 
living on their own land; their houses are of such design, 
structure, and size as the owner can afford. The Malays usually 
choose for their house a site where air, light and water are 
abundantly to hand, and this explains to a great extent their 
general good health and freedom from diseases such as pulmonary 
tuberculosis, so commonly found in Chinese tenements. The 
District Officer with the help of the Malay headman of the 
sub-district, after noting on his periodic visits any malarial or 
insanitary conditions which are particularly likely to endanger 
the health of the neighbourhood, takes steps to abate the 
nuisance. Of the non-Malay labourers, Chinese comprise by 
far the greatest part. They are engaged chiefly in vegetable 
gardening, timber cutting, pig-rearing or in the cultivation of 
small holdings of rubber, coconuts, tapioca, and other products. 
If they work on their own land they live in small temporary 
huts; if engaged in timber cutting, in large temporary com- 
munal sheds. While on the one hand the sanitary surroundings 
of such dwellings leave much to be desired and from their 
remoteness no regular inspection by Health Officers is possible, 
on the other hand the open air life and the extremely airy 
construction of their temporary dwellings enable these Chinese 
labourers to maintain a high level of health. 


Buitpina Societies. 

There are no building societies in the Federated Malay States 
but there are in existence the Planters’ Loans Board and 
a large number of smaller ‘co-operative societies which in their 
initial stages rely for help and guidance on the Government 
Co-operative Department. Members may, with certain 
restrictions, borrow money from the co-operative society to which 
they subscribe, and it is hoped that many will continue to make 
use of this opportunity to erect houses of their own. 





Tin. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Production. 
MINERALS. 
The export of tin-ore, reduced to a metallic basis at 
72 per cent., and of block tin during the year was 27,091 tons, 
compared with 51,250 tons in 1931, and 62,065 tons in 1930. 
The export of tin-ore represents about 99 per cent. of the total. 
The 1932 exports were 47.14 per cent. lower than those of 1931. 
The reduction was the direct result of restriction. 


On 7th and 8th September was recorded the highest price 
during the year, namely, £159.5.0; and on 12th April the lowest, 
£104.10.0; these prices at par would have been £114 and £81, 
respectively, though the tendency in the latter part of the year 
was for tin to carry a price which was affected less and less 
by the relation of sterling to gold. 


The control exercised during the year by the International 
Pool and the second unofficial pool varied in its vffect. During 
the first two months the price remained remarkably steady 
between £140 and £145 a ton. In the subsequent four months, 
heavy speculation mostly of continental origin unsettled the 
market and the price dropped to as low as £104.10.0. 
During July and August recovery set in and by September 
the price was controlled between £150 and £160, and so 
held to the end of the year. Consumption was very 
disappointing and its lack prevented the amended Byrne Scheme, 
which was put into operation in July for twelve months on a 
basis of an international quota of 334 per cent., from having its 
full effect in reducing stocks. Even so, the total of the visible 
supplies and of the Straits Settlements ‘‘Carry-over’’ showed a 
decrease of 3,776 tons in 1932 as compared with an increase of 
11,548 tons in 1931, The details are shewn in the following 
table: 








Visible “Carry-over”’ 
Date. supplies. in the 8.8. Total. 
TONS. TONS. TONS, 
January Ist ... .. 60,9388 ... 8,203 ... 59,231 
December 31st .. 45,125... 10,880 ... 55,455 
Difference ...— 5,813 ...4+ 2,037 ...— 8,776 











The International Pool held 21,000 tons at the end of the year 
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The following table gives the’ prices ruling during the last 
seven years in dollars per pikul: 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 198}. 1932. 
$c $c $c Sic Se $e $ « 
Highest - 157.50 159.00 131.50 115.50 92.25 71.374 81.75 
Average «» 144.595 144.93 114.18 104.37 72.89 60.29 69.76 
Lowest «+ 181.75 127.87 103.63, 89.25. 54.124 50.374 52.874 
Fluctuation we 25.75 31.63 27.864 26.25 38.124 21.00 28.874 


The export of tungsten ores (wolfram and scheelite) of 
Federated Malay States origin was as follows: 


Wolfram. Scheelite. 
1931 ns eis ee Nil wee 368 tons 
1932 Fee 85s wae Nil eee 302 _—,, 


The production of gold was 29,298 ounces compared with 
29,462 ounces in 1981. 


The Raub-Australian Gold Mining Co. Ltd. produced 
27,755 ounces compared with 24,728 ounces in 1931. 


Exports amounted to 25,757 ounces. 


The production of coal from the Malayan Collieries Ltd., 
Selangor (the only producer), was 277,848 tons, a decrease of 
124,507 tons compared with the previous year. 


Consumption was as follows: 


Tons. 
Federated Malay States Railways son «» 159,672 
Mines eet us oes ves ase .. 78,859 
Other Federated Malay States consumers -.. 21,092 
Exported ows aes de “s ee ees 272 
Consumed at the Collieries a ea .. 28,458 


Total ... 277,848 


The total output of coal from the Malayan Collieries Ltd. 
(Selangor), for the last five years, was as follows: 


Tons. 
1927 axe Tatts poe «.- 449,580 
1928 fan wee net di «» 556,590 
1929 ta nee ae cig «» 661,514 
19380 ae; an sae ie s 565,573 


1931 ees son oe ae ss» 402,355 


Tungsten 
ores. 


Gold. 


Coal. 
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Labour. The labour foree engaged in mining (including dulang pass 
holders) was 53,430 at the end of the year. The figures for the 
preceding four years were: 


19381 ee ce ase nae we 65,777 
1930 ea is ace ads «89,517 
1929 ae ae sory a «118,415 
1928 aan oe ie id - 119,550 


This total does not include labour employed on the extraction 
and transport of firewood. 


The classification of labour was as follows: 


Contract coe a Ae .. 11,058 
Wages... oy Shy oe s  22,286 
Tribute... ks “Se ae wha 10,999 
Dulang... ae And Ba os 8,975 
Individual licensees... ee ae v7 

Total... 53,4380 


Contract labour constituted 20.7 per cent. of the total labour 
force. 


The great reduction in the labour force was the direct result 
of tin restriction and large numbers of unemployed mining coolies 
were repatriated to China by Government. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture shares with mining the position of primary 
importance in the economy of the Federated Malay States. It 
is carried on by representatives of practically all nationalities, 
Furopean and Asiatic, on properties ranging from the small 
holdings of one-half to five acres owned by Asiatics, to large 
estates of between five hundred and five thousand acres. 


Agricultural crops can be classified in three categories. 
Those grown both on estates and on small holdings; those grown 
only on large properties; and those grown exclusively on small 
holdings by Asiatics. The first category includes the major 
permanent crops, rubber and coconuts, with which as catch- 
crops, coffee, bananas, pineapples or tapioca may be grown; it 
also includes tea, which is in its infaney as an estate crop in 
Malaya. The second category is confined to oil palms. The 
third comprises the important rice crop, minor food erops such 
as maize and ground-nuts, fruit, vegetables, arecanuts and 
tobacco. 
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A.—CROPS GROWN BY EUROPEANS AND ASIATICS. 
Rubber.—The total area under rubber in the Federated 
Malay States at the end of the year 1932 is estimated to be 
1,503,800 acres. 


The distribution of areas is shown below: 





Holdings Holdings Increase or 
of 100 acres of under Total. decrease com- 
and over. 100 acres. pared with 1931. 
Perak ae ss 274,174... 251,202... 525,376 ...4+ 2,074 
Selangor ... ». 832,187... 155,125... 487,262 ...— 9,059 
Negri Sembilan ... 274,106 ... 81,299 ... 355,405 ...4 2,210 
Pahang... .- 59,784... 75,973... 185,757, ...4 1,603 
940,201 ... 563,599 ... 1,503,800 ...— 3,172 





The production of rubber in the year was 233,896 tons. 
Comparative figures for 1931 and 1932 are given below: 


Estates of Estates of 
100 acres and over. _ less than 100 acres. 
TONS. TONS. 
1931 ... eee C 141,457 vie 105,378 
1932... sad as 140,525 as 93,371 


It will be seen that the decrease in production is almost 
entirely due to the decline in the amount of rubber from the 
smaller estates, a decline of nearly 11.5 per cent. 


The rubber produced was almost exclusively for export and 
the total local consumption in the whole of Malaya in 1932 was 
only 2,395 tons; this, however, was an increase as compared 
with 1,521 tons in 1931. In accordance with the decision reached 
in 1930 no fresh alienation of land for rubber planting has been 
made during the year, and in consequence any additional areas 
planted have been on land already alienated. Notwithstanding 
this fact, the area of new plantings in the Federated Malay 
States is estimated to be as follows: 


Estates Estates 
of 100 acres of under Totals, 
and over. 100 acres. 
Perak ia an 675 ae 1,036 res 1,711 
Selangor ... ees 194 an 271 cod 465 
Negri Sembilan... 493 ae 157 ies 650 
Pahang... ae 259 see 411 ne 670 











1,621 as 1,875 ena 3,496 
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Rubber Area out of Tapping.—The continued low price has 
caused certain estates to cease tapping entirely, but usually it is 
considered more economical to tap than to put the estate on a 
care and maintenance basis. There has been a slight tendency 
only towards the abandonment of rubber properties, although with 
the continuation of existing conditions, it appears that a steadily 
increasing number of properties will be abandoned, and this will 
inevitably comprise the smaller estate units. Among peasant 
properties there has been a slight but noticeable tendency to cut 
out rubber and substitute other crops, particularly in areas 
where conditions are not very suitable for rubber growing. In 
the latter part of the year attempts were made to estimate the 
amount of rubber on holdings of under 100 acres in the 
Federated Malay States which were out of tapping. The result 
showed that of an estimated total of 510,000 acres of tappable 
rubber on small holdings approximately 79,000 acres were out of 
tapping. When rubber prices reached their highest in August 
and September, there was a corresponding increase in the area 
tapped, but minor fluctuations in price apparently had no effect 
on production. 


Conditions of Estates.—Comparatively few estates have 
been able to carry on without financial loss despite the fact that 
remarkably low costs of production have been reached, in certain 
cases as low as from 4 to 5 cents per pound. The economies 
which led to this reduction must, however, in many cases be 
regarded as outside the range of practical politics under less 
stringent conditions. Great reductions have taken place in 
estate labour forces and the importation of labour from India for 
estate requirements has practically ceased. , 


Naturally during the depression the agricultural side of the 
industry has been almost entirely held up. Attention, however, 
has been paid to the possibility of decreasing the cost of 
production by modification of tapping systems and_ the 
introduction of factory improvements, and a certain amount of 
attention has been paid to the possibility of increased 
consumption of raw material. 


Disease.—Mouldy rot disease has continued to occur 
throughout the whole of Malaya, especially during the wet 
season, The low price of rubber precludes small holders from 
applying remedial methods and thus control of the disease is 
rendered particularly difficult. In fact it is to be feared that 
strains of the disease possessing augmented virulence are making 
their appearance. 
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Small Holdings.—The investigation into the questions of 
tapping practice on small holdings, bark reserves and rate of 
bark removal and bark renewal are nearly completed and it is 
expected that the final analysis of figures will be completed in 
time for publication of the information obtained during the first 
half of 1933. Data so far collected justifies the statement that 
the rate of bark renewal on the average small holdings in Malaya 
considerably exceeds the rate of excision. 


There has been no general tendency to replace rubber by 
other crops, but a number of instances exist where a small holder 
has cut out some of his poorest rubber with the object of 
utilising the land for growing sufficient food-stuffs for his own 
needs. 


General.—During the year much attention has been paid to 
the question of finding new and extended uses for rubber, and 
attention has been directed to the properties of raw rubber from 
a manufacturer’s point of view and efforts to correlate them with 
production on estates. Particular attention has been directed to 
the possibility of rubber road making both in the East and in 
Europe. ‘Trial stretches of rubber road treated with various 
forms of rubber mix have been laid down under observation. 


Coconuts and Coconut Products.—Coconuts are widely 
distributed over Malaya. Perak and Selangor possess large 
estates devoted to this crop and there are well-defined blocks of 
small holdings in the coastal districts of these two States, but 
throughout Malaya there is hardly a commoner sight than the 
few palms planted around the homesteads of Malays and also of 
other Asiatic inhabitants, and this makes even a rough estimate 
of the total production of coconuts in the Federated Malay 
States very difficult. Nuts produced in the inland districts are 
all consumed fresh. 


A close census of coconut areas was made in 1930 and no 
further census has been deemed necessary in subsequent years. 
However, certain new areas have been opened up recently in 
Selangor and the estimated acreage is now as follows: 


Areas. 
Perak Me tee re tee -.. 108,940 
Selangor ws aa% the w. 110,584 
Negri Sembilan oR ile 5 5,966 
Pahang ... ves Se wee one 14,530 


240,020 
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Market conditions for coconut products continued to be 
adversely affected by the prevailing economic situation. 
Estimate crops are used almost entirely for the production of 
copra (although a feature of recent years has been the increased 
local production and export of coconut oil). 


No organisation exists for estimating the total quantity of 
copra produced in Malaya: imports from the Netherlands East 
Indies are considerable and are used both in the production in 
Malaya of coconut oil and for grading with Malayan produce for 
re-export. Net exports of copra from the Federated Malay 
States were 74,085 tons, an increase of a little less than 9,000 
tons over the exports for 1931. 


Of considerable importance in the coconut industry is the 
drainage problem owing to the heavy clay soils and the fact 
that most of the coconut lands are low-lying. The problem has 
received considerable attention in the past year, so far as estates 
are concerned, as likewise has the question of manuring, and 
trials have been conducted in conjunction with the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Great interest has been manifested in the possibilities 
inherent in the improvement of the type of copra produced, and 
considerable progress has also to be recorded in the matter of 
copra production by small growers. In the past the practice 
was for small growers to sell nuts to middlemen copra makers 
and dealers, but local preparation of their own copra is now well 
established throughout the whole of the Selangor coast coconut 
areas. This is largely a response to the propaganda carried out 
by the Department of Agriculture and extensive work has led to 
rapid improvement in kiln construction and in the production of 
vastly superior copra both on estates and small holdings. It is 
clear that the Ceylon standard of copra is by no means 
unattainable in Malaya. 


So far these efforts have been without perceptible effect on 
the market price except in the case of small holder’s produce 
where the local prices for both nuts and copra have been 
subsequently increased as the result of the introduction of 
improvements. In the case of estate copra, however, it has 
been found that labour expended on the production of a better 
quality product is more than repaid by the diminished losses in 
transit, which oeeur. In the case of the copra produced by the 
small holders the position still needs very careful attention in 
order to maintain the high quality of the copra that has recently 
begun to be turned out in certain areas. 
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Pests and diseases of coconuts have been kept well in hand, 
although the caterpillar of the zygaenid moth caused damage of 
varying extent to palms in Krian and Kinta and in Selangor. 


Pineapples.—The area planted with pineapples continues to 
increase. Four thousand nine hundred and ten acres in 1930 
increased to 6,292 in 1981, of which 5,207 acres were in 
Selangor. In 1932 Selangor has increased the acreage by a 
further 1,782 acres and the present area under cultivation is the 
largest ever recorded. 


There are now two pineapple canning factories in Selangor 
(the only ones in the Federated Malay States) both owned and 
operated by Chinese. One of these has recently introduced 
peeling machinery, and working conditions in the factories have 
generally improved in the pust few years. 

The average price of canned pineapples, however, shows a 
slight decline over prices for 1931 and as the quotations at ‘the 
end of the year were less than those in the corresponding months 
of the previous year it is likely that the average price for 1933 
will be still lower than those of 1932. The averages for 1932 
per case of 48 tins (72 Ibs. of fruit) were: 


Cubes tee oe a ah . $3.84 
Sliced flat see oe vee a. = 8.27 
Sliced tall se or of .. 8.48 


Efforts to establish the cultivation of pineapples as a main 
crop and to improve the conditions of the pineapple industry 
generally have been continued. Investigations into the 
cultivation and manuring of pineapples have been carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Coffee.—Singapore prices of coffee have shown but small 
fluctuation throughout the year and the Singapore trade in coffee 
has been maintained, imports amounting to nearly 5,000 tons and 
exports to over 2,000 tons. It would seem therefore that if 
Malaya can produce the right kind of coffee there ig at hand an 
export trade in this product. 

Most of the coffee grown in the Federated Malay States 
occurs in Selangor where there are 6,026 acres planted, but the 
greater attention that has been given to the possibility of 
satisfying local demand from local supplies has inereased the 
interest evinced in the possibility of cultivating Arabian coffee in 
the Highlands of Malaya. Small experiments with Arabian coffee 
have been conducted by the Department of Agriculture for some 
Years past and reports on samples submitted to London have 
been favourably reported on. 
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Several brands of locally grown and prepared coffee are now 
found on the retail market at prices ranging from 30 to 70 cents 
per pound. This does not, however, appear to have much 
influence on the quantity imported into Malaya. . 


Pests and diseases have not been unduly prevalent during 
the year. 


Tca.—Interest in this crop has continued to increase and at 
Cameron Highlands plantations have been opened by a number 
of individuals. Considerable interest centres on the quality of the 
tea likely to be produced in this region and during the year the 
experimental tea factory at the Experiment Station, Cameron 
Highlands, was completed and started work. Samples of tea 
from this factory prepared under varying conditions and at 
different seasons of the year are now being submitted regularly 
for,valuation and report. The results will be published as soon 
as a sufficiently representative average has been received. There 
are 649 acres of upland tea grown at an elevation of over 4,000 
feet at the Highlands. 


Tea sold locally, at between 35 to 50 cents per pound 
according to grade, is at present entirely lowland tea. It is 
mostly black tea but it appears that considerable scope may 
exist for the preparation of green tea for consumption by 
Chinese. Green tea constitutes a considerable proportion of the 
total imports, while local growers are all Chinese small holders, 
mostly in Selangor. 


Diseases of tea in the year comprised certain cases of root 
diseases in new clearings. White ants have also been in evidence 
in certain parts and one plantation in the Highlands reported 
mosquito blight. 


B.—Crors Grown Entrrery on Larce Estates. 


Oil Palms.—The total area planted with oil palm at the end 
of 1932 was returned as follows: 





Acres. 
Selangor ... aa aa ae sec LGS8%2 
Perak ae ste a aes «= 18,815 
Negri Sembilan ... iat x wae Agha 
Pahang... ia ise ny a 788 
32,648 
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This represents an increase of some 400 or 500 acres in the 
year, almost entirely confined to Perak and Negri Sembilan. 


All oil and kernels produced are exported with the exception 
of a small demand for oil for the local manufacture of soap. 
Production and export have both increased during the year by 
half as much again as in 1931 but prices for palm oil have 
continued to decline, the average for 1932 being £17.16.9 per ton 
as compared with £18.8.3 for the previous year. 


Questions that have been prominent during the year are 
those connected with soil conservation methods, manuring, 
pollination, and systems of manufacture. The Government 
Experimental Station at Serdang has carried out manurial 
experiments and continued comparative trials of the two systems 
of manufacture practised—centrifuge and hydraulic press—but 
results now definitely indicate there is little to choose between 
the two methods of extraction from the point of view of 
efficiency. 


Bulk shipment of palm oil has made headway. The 
Federated Malay States Railways have in operation a scheme 
for transport in suitable tank wagons and the Singapore Harbour 
Board has completed an installation of three 500-ton tanks at 
Singapore with necessary pumping arrangements to receive oil 
from sea or rail. Another organisation is designed to ship oil in 
bulk direct from the Selangor coast. 


Stem rot disease continued to give trouble but methods 
of treatment are now well known and are being applied 
successfully. 


C.—Crors Grown Excuiustvety By Asiatics. 
Rice.—The estimated area of rice land and the yield of padi 
to the nearest 1,000 gantangs (686 gantangs of padi tuken to be 
equivalent to one ton of rice) for the season 1931-32 were as 
follows : 








Wet. Dry. Total. 
co ae ie Oe as pie ts “— a 
Acres. — Gantangs. Acres. — Gantangs. Acres, Gantangs. 
Perak «+» 88,160 24,341,000 14,510 1,725,000 = 102,670 =: 26,066,000 


Selangor ... 20,840 3,264,000 3,260» 264,000 24,100 3,528,000 
N. Sembilan 32,860 9,574,000 370 51,000 33,230 9,625,000 
Pahang... 32,780 5,658,000 1,800 = :183,000 34,580 5,841,000 





Total ... 174,640 43,€37,000 19,940 2,223,000 194,580 45,060,000 
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In respect of both acreage planted and crop harvested, the 
figures for the season just concluded constitute a record. About 
82,000 tons of rice were produced more than in 1931 and 36,000 
tons more than in 1921 (the two previous record years, in both 
of which the uneconomie price of rubber led the Malay 
population to return to rice production). 


Favourable weather for padi cultivation in most areas was 
largely responsible for an increase in average yield per acre of 
wet padi from 237 gantangs in 1931 to 245 gantangs in 1932. 
but the actual area planted was increased by 15,650 acres and 
produced a crop of over seven million gantangs more than 1931. 
In Krian, where over 50,000 acres were under padi, planting was 
late but the crop was reaped with but small loss thanks to the 
compuratively low rainfall in late March and early April. 
Floods at the end of 1931 caused much loss of crop in the 
Kuala Kangsar and Lower Perak districts and in certain areas in 
the valley of the Pahang river, but where flood damage was not 
sustained good crops were harvested in both Perak and Pahang. 
Recently opened areas in Kuala Selangor suffered very severely 
from rat damage. 


The crop season for most of Malaya is from July to 
mid-January or February, but local variations occur and a good 
crop was reaped in Pahang towards the end of 1932 for the 
1932-1933 season. In Selangor double cropping has been 
practised as a method of transition to a new season from the 
faulty planting practice noticed in last year’s report. 


Experimental work during the year has comprised work on 
breeding and trying out new strains, on cultivation and manurial 
experiments, and investigations on padi soils. Further work has 
been done with regard to the question of stem borers but there 
are still many complicating factors either not yet ascertained or 
as yet imperfectly understood. 


No extensive damage by rats occurred except in the newly 
opened areas at Panchang Pedena and Tanjong Karang in 
Selangor where tree stump and the surrounding jungle provided 
harbourage and at the same time made control particularly 
difficult. In Krian the systematic control measures referred 
to in last year’s report continued to function satisfactorily. 
Present conditions would seem to have induced the cultivator to 
regard his padi crop as of greater importance than in more 
prosperous times and greater attention to control measures has 
rendered padi particularly free from rat damage. 
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Tobacco.—Considerable attention has been paid to this crop 
by the Department of Agriculture during the year and numerous 
experiments have been carried out. Two lines of development 
appear to be indicated, the growth of filler tobacco for cheroots 
and the production of bright leaf for cigarettes, and experimental 
work on flue-curing is at present in progress. 


Local production has greatly increased in popularity owing 
to the increase in import duty and the non-imposition of an 
excise duty. A committee was appointed by His Excellency 
the High Commissioner recently to consider the possible effect 
of tobacco cultivation on revenue, but it had not presented its 
report at the end of the year. It is difficult to estimate the area 
under tobacco owing to its being grown in scattered plots and 
with but little regard to season, but it is probably safe to assume 
that the total area annually planted is twice the area found at 
any one time. 


Up to the present locally grown tobacco has consisted of 
poor quality leaf which has been used only for native 
consumption. 


Selangor had an area of 308 acres under tobacco at the 
end of 1932, as compared with 57 acres at the end of 1931; and 
the crop received even greater attention in the earlier part of 
the year. Chinese market gardeners in South Perak grow tobacco 
4s a rotation crop and at the end of the year there were some 
850 acres under the crop in that State. Prices ranged between 
$25 and $33 per pikul for cured leaf. In Selama, however, 
where the crop was formerly very popular, cultivation was 
Practically given up during the latter part of the year. 


Minor Food Crops.—Much greater attention is now being 
paid to the cultivation of minor food crops such as tapioca, 
ground-nuts and vegetables, and there appear to be considerable 
Possibilities for extension of cultivation to meet local require- 
ments. The Department of Agriculture during the year 
completed a series of studies on tapioca cultivation and the 
conclusion is that this crop is no more exhausting to the soil 
than any other provided that adequate attention is paid to 
manuring and to soil conservation. There are three tapioca 
factories in Negri Sembilan. 


There are 644 aeres of ground-nuts, mainly in Perak and 
Selangor, and trials have been carried out by the Department: of 
Agriculture and distribution of planting material has been made. 
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There has been also a considerable increase in vegetable 
growing of recent years but imports are still very considerable. 
Vegetable growing is largely in Chinese hands and efforts are 
being made with a view to possible improvement of the conditions 
under which the vegetables are grown. A number of Europeans 
have now taken up land in the Highlands with a view to 
establishing a trade in fresh vegetables for the plains. 

Increasing attention has been paid to fruit cultivation by 
small holders and there are now 2,004 acres in the Jelebu 
district of Negri Sembilan planted with bananas as a sole crop. 


AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION IN THE FEDERATED Matay States. 


The reorganisation of the Department of Agriculture was 
brought into being at the commencement of the year. 

Under the scheme the department is divided into four 
branches, viz. : 

(a) The Research Branch under the Chief Research Officer 
comprising six research divisions each under a 
divisional chief. 

(b) The Field Branch comprising the organisation in the 
various States with an agricultural officer in charge 
of each section responsible to the Chief Field 
Officer at Head-quarters. 

(c) The Agricultural Education Branch comprising the 
School of Agriculture under the Vice-Principal. 

(d) The Economics and Publication Branch under the 
charge of the Agricultural Economist. 


In connection with the Research Branch, work has been 
maintained in the various scientific divisions, and the operations 
at the Government Experimental Plantation, Serdang, the 
Coconut Experimental Station, Klang, and the Rice Breeding 
Station, Titi Serong, have been continued. The small stock 
farm at Serdang and the dairy and vegetable farm at Fraser's 
Hill are also maintained by the Research Branch. 

The Field Branch of the department has now nine 
Demonstration Stations in various parts of the country: two in 
Perak, one in Selangor, two in Negri Sembilan and four in 
Pahang. These stations provide demonstrations and _ supply 
planting materials of good quality. 

School gardens, of which there are 394 in the Federation. 
provide another means of instruction and propaganda. Regular 
periodic visits are made and where the movement has made 
sufficient progress prize competitions are held. 
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The Rural Lecture Caravan jointly maintained by the 
Departments of Agriculture and Co-operation and the Rubber 
Research Institute, has made tours during the year in all four 
States and definite proof of results accruing from the caravan 
propaganda are now forthecoming—the most striking instance 
being in the matter of copra production by small holders. 


The Malayan Agri-Horticultural Association held its ninth 
exhibition in Kuala Lumpur at the end of July and district shows 
were held in certain parts of the country, though they had been 
stopped in 1931 on grounds of economy. 


The School of Agriculture at Serdang, only opened as 
recently as May, 1931, passed through a somewhat critical year, 
but it is during periods of acute depression such as the present 
that the school can exert its greatest influence, and the potential 
value of the school was fully admitted in the report of the 
Federated Malay States Retrenchment Commission. There is 
accommodation for 80 students but the average attendance 
throughout the year has only been about 35. This was in part 
due to the suspension of recruitment for Agricultural students 
and pupils both in the Federated Malay States and in the 
Straits Settlements. There was held a special course of 
instruction for Assistant Penghulus attended by 16 officers at 
the end of August and beginning of September. A film of some 
800 feet depicting the work of the school and the students has 
been completed and will be included in the programmes of the 
Rural Lecture Caravan. 


The Agricultural Department also issues various publications, 
monthly numbers of the Malayan Agricultural Journal in English 
with quarterly journals in Malay and in Chinese. There are 
likewise special Bulletins issucd from time to time (seven were 
published in the year) and pamphlets in English, Malay, Chinese 
or Tamil. 


Live Stock. 

The dairy operated by the Department of Agriculture at 
Fraser's Hill has begun to export small amounts of milk to 
neighbouring towns on the plains but its most useful purpose 
1s as a source of supply of young stock to other parts of the 
country. The Serdang Dairy Farm, however, now supplies 
certain Kuala Lumpur hospitals with milk and has numerous 
Private customers. 
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Investigations have been made as to the possibility of 
establishing a regular grazing rotation for cattle with rice on 
sawahs. Work has been undertaken on the analysis of local 
fodders and every effort is being made to improve the live stock 
position in this country. 

Great scope exists for the improvement of poultry raising 
throughout the country, especially in the Malay kampongs where 
the birds are given the minimum of care and attention. Steps 
have now been taken to establish small poultry runs at several 
of the Agricultural Stations with the object of distributing birds 
of improved strains for crossing with kampong poultry. 

The experimental stock farm for improving the breed of 
buffaloes in Pahang, the establishment of which was 
foreshadowed in last year’s report, was opened during the year on 
a site of 200 acres. Experiments in feeding and pasturage were 
commenced and observations on breeding and various points of 
genetics have also made progress. 

Attempts were also made to improve the local breed of pigs 
which suffers partly from in-breeding and partly from a 
haphazard system of feeding. Little progress was made, however, 
owing to the inability of most of the breeders to afford more 
suitable foods. 

A census of live stock was taken during the year and the 
following. statement has been compiled from returns obtained 
from various sources and from actual counts carried out by 
officers of the Veterinary Department wherever possible. Great 
difficulty was experienced in collecting accurate figures, especially 
in the case of goats, sheep and dogs which are frequently kept 
in dwelling-houses : 





Sheep 
Cattle. Buffaloes. and goats. Pigs. Dogs. —_ Horses. 
Perak ae oe ase 20,483 16,388 35,211 49,907 11,606 160 
Selangor ee 18,829 2,226 20,823 53,113 9,020 46 
Negri Sembilan one 6,949 12,501 20,205 22,308 3,922 +B 
Pahang ... ce a 4,277 16,064 13,977 13,918 2,050 0 
Totals, 1982... 45,538 47,179 90,306 139,336 26,507 30 
Approx. value in $ ... 2,276,900 2,830,740 1,088,619 2,508,048 - 184,500 





The total valuation of $8,838,707 is arrived at by allowing 
$50 per head for cattle, $60 per head for buffalo, $18 per head 
for pig, $11.50 per head for sheep or goat and $500 per head for 
horse. 

All animals entering the Federated Malay States from 
sources outside Malaya are liable to undergo quarantine at the 
place of entry, a measure which is enforced as a matter of 
routine in the case of bovines, special provision being made for 
those intended for immediate conversion into meat. 
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The imports of cattle and buffaloes show an increase for 
the year, the figures being 901 and 1,572, respectively, as 
compared with 360 and 1,258 in 1931. As usual the export of 
animals and animal products was negligible, being represented 
mostly by hides and skins. 


The following return shows the imports into Malaya of meat 
and animal products for the years 1981 and 1982: 








1931. 1982. 

rc are a he eater ree! 

Article. How counted. Quantity. Value in $. Quantity. Value in $. 
Cattle and buffaloes... Nos, s+ 14,896 1,147,629... 17,024 889,688 
Swine oe ate ots ” ve 147,791 2,743,887 ... 168,577 2,986,929 
Sheep and goats ... + is o  50,285 604,217... 68,225 542,620 
Milk (condensed, etc.) ... Cases 952,260 —-9,860,018 ... 847,660 7,004,587 
Butter, tinned =... - — Cwts. hat 9,839 534,460... 9,066 445,808 
Ghee wes: Aké on Tons on 1,061 1,065,009... 736 661,040 
Lard sa ae wee ” Sp 883 269,155. 520 173,627 
Eggs, fresh and salted ... Hundreds ... 403,131 748,445... 190,538 ne 385,522 


The above figures clearly indicate that Malaya is dependent 
on outside sources for its supply of meat, milk and other animal 
products. 


Forests. 


A large part of the land surface of the Federated Malay 
States is still covered with natural forest, which constitutes an 
economic asset of considerable potential value. It has been the 
policy of the Government to set aside an adequate proportion of 
the forest area for permanent timber production, and in the 
forest reserves, as they are called, cutting is strictly regulated in 
accordance with conservative principles. The working of the 
State land forests, which are destined ultimately for alienation, 
is subject to less drastic restrictions, but the grant of large 
concessions for destructive exploitation of forests is contrary to 
Present policy except in cases in which a demand exists for the 
land denuded for other productive purposes. Concessions on a 
limited seale might be considered but present economic 
conditions are not exactly favourable for enterprise in this field. 


The replacement of the natural forest growth in the 
Teserves, as it is removed by timber cutters, by new and more 
valuable forest crops under regulated management, is a 
Government enterprise and constitutes the chief business of the 
Forest Department, being carried on by the agency of a trained 
staff consisting mainly of Malays. All timber is sold standing, 
and the business of its conversion and extraction is carried on 
almost entirely by Chinese contractors and Chinese labour. The 
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same applies generally to the collection of minor forest produce. 
There are small sawmill industries in Perak and Pahang, and 
attempts were made during the year to turn out material for the 
export market in certain mills. A large part of the output 
of timber is still converted by Chinese hand-sawyers and this 
method, though primitive, is likely to be useful for a long time 
to come in the process of converting natural jungle to regulated 
forest crops, which has to be carried out gradually and does not 
admit of intensive working. There is even some hope that a 
market may be found for certain classes of hand-sawn material in 
the United Kingdom, and trial consignments have been arranged. 


The Federated Malay States as a whole are self-supporting 
in the matter of timber supplies and were, on balance, exporters 
of timber and firewood to the value of $707,769 in 1982. With 
the exception of Selangor, in which State, owing to its earlier 
development, the accessible forests have been somewhat 
depleted, all the States are self-sufficient as regards timber 
supply and should be capable of providing a surplus for export. 
The high cost of internal and coastal transport is at present a 
factor limiting the extent to which timber from the Federated 
Malay States can compete in centres of consumption such as 
Singapore and Penang, but as the supplies of cheap wood from 
Sumatra and Siam become less in consequence of forest 
depletion—and there are already some signs that this process is 
in operation—the tendency will be to draw more and more on 
the large forest areas remaining more or less intact in the interior 
of the Peninsula. 


Progress with the formation of forest reserves proceeded 
normally and the year closed with 7,065 square miles reserved 
and 377 square miles proposed for reservation. Little further 
reservation is required in the Western States, but the area of 
reserves in Pahang is still low in relation to the total extent of 
that State. 


The financial results of the year show still further 
deterioration, and revenue shrunk to $648,836 as compared with 
$1,165,742 in 1931. Expenditure was reduced from $1,289,801 
in 1931 to $863,865—a decrease of 31 per cent.—and the deficit 
amounted to $215,029. Some indications of improvement 
appeared during the last quarter of the year. 


The outturn of timber, firewood and charcoal during the 
year amounted to 4,561,237, 7,348,287 and 763,863 cubic feet 
solid respectively representing decreases of 1,450,344, 8,505,137 
and 71,250. It is noteworthy that the decrease in the output 
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of timber and fuel as compared with 1930 reaches the startling 
figure of 57 per cent. The specific effect of the Tin Restriction 
Scheme seems to be mainly accountable for the drop, and other 
factors of the slump are only a secondary cause. Twenty-nine 
per cent. of the output of timber and 55 per cent. of the output 
of firewood were derived from forest reserves, the combined 
percentage for timber and fuel being 46. It is interesting to 
compare the latter figure with the same percentage in 1916 which 
was 17, the increase indicating the progressive exhaustion of 
State land rescurces. If Pahang, which still derives 92 per cent. 
of her supplies from State land, were chminated, the percentage 
derived from reserves in the Western States would show much 
higher than the average for the Federation. As regards minor 
produce, the outturn of jelutong showed little change but the 
revenue decreased owing to a fall in price, rovalty being levied 
ad valorem on this product. There was further improvement 
in the output of inferior damuars. 


The possibilities of developing an export trade in Malayan 
timbers with the United Kingdom were the subject of close 
study both in Malaya and in England, and_ several trial 
consiznments have been sent home and have met with a 
favourable reception. Numerous cnquiries and orders have been 
received and there is no doubt as to there being an outlet for 
ali the timber of certain select classes that ean be produced. 
Sentiment in the trade is definitely favourable to the use of 
Empire timbers and on the marketing side prospects are bright. 
The difficulties are mainly with regard to production and 
transport. Seasoning timber tor this market is a rather lengthy 
business and the local millowners, being accustomed to dispose 
of their output unseasoned, are hard put to it for the finance 
necessary for the carrying of stocks during the period of drying 
and shipment. The limited range of timber acceptable raises 
a problem in the disposal of the large proportion of the output 
assignable to the lower grades in local and adjacent markets 
which are already over-supplied. High oecan freights reduce 
the margin of profit, and the high cost of internal transport 
renders it difficult for mills near the shipping points to obtain 
raw material at reasonable rates, while mills in the interior find 
the cost of transport on manufactured material to the ports 
prohibitive. 


The antiquated equipment of the mills has not proved an 
insuperable obstacle to production and there have been no 
complaints of any importance on the ground of bad manufacture 
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in respect of any of the trial shipments made, though in mills 
embarking on production for export the close personal supervision 
of the Forest Engineer is always necessary at the outset. 


Progress has been made towards surmounting the difficulties 
described but it is necessarily slow. As a result of contacts 
made with leading timber firms, the range of material 
acceptable has been considerably enlarged. A sub-committee of 
the Advisory Committee on Timbers at the Imperial Institute 
has laid down tentative grading rules for Empire hardwoods 
which will simplify dealings between producer and consumer to 
the particular advantage of the former. It is being sought to 
ease the financial difficulties of the local mills by arranging for 
payment on consignments to be made at the time of shipment. 
Intensive investigations by the Forest Engineer into the problems 
of cutting and conditioning timber for shipment have enabled the 
technique to be standardized for the principal classes of timber 
in demand, and the reliability of the technique adopted has been 
proved by the satisfactory condition of the trial shipments on 
arrival, Apart from the cost of the expert services of the 
Forest Engineer the expenditure involved has been negligible 
as the trial consignments have been shipped against definite 
orders and paid for at fair rates. 


Passing to the subject of timber extraction, the remarkable 
success of the Parit tramway mentioned in the report of last year 
has led to its extension and to the initiation of a similar project 
in Kroh reserve, and other projects on similar lines are in 
contemplation. Progress was also made with the cleaning of 
natural waterways to enable them to be used for the conveyance 
of timber, and the cost of such work proved much lower than 
had been anticipated. The opening up of such waterways is 
very important for the development of timber production as they 
provide the most economical means of transport for log supplies; 
and it is hoped that this requirement will be taken into 
consideration in framing irrigation and drainage schemes. 


The reorganized Timber Purchase Section functioned 
smoothly during the year and the total value of the material 
purchased for the Federated Malay States Railways, Government 
departments and others was $254,786. 


Research on forest products, botany, wood technology and 
silviculture was carried on at the Forest Research Institute, 
and routine testing of timber continued at the Timber Research 
Laboratory, where a new programme of experiments in the 
impregnation of sleepers, electric standard poles and pit props 
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by the ‘‘open tank’’ method was also put into operation. A 
forest record summarizing the work of the Forest Chemist on 
Malavan damars was published towards the close of the year. 
The educational work of the Forest Research Institute continued 
on normal lines. 

FIsuERrigs. 


The total weight of wet fish landed in 1932 in the Federated 
Malay States amounted to 48,966,182 katties or 26,170 tons 
approximately, Estimated at 5 cents per kati, the value of 
fish landed in the Federated Malay States amounted to 
$2,198,309. 


Selangor landed 24,350,348 katties, Perak 9,566,789 katties, 
Pahang 9,535,867 katties and Negri Sembilan 513,178 katties. 


All these fish were caught by native methods, either in traps, 
drift nets, seine nets or by hook and line, and were mostly 
salted and dried in the sun for local consumption. A considerable 
proportion was sold fresh and was distributed all over Malaya 
pecked in ice. 


The total weight of wet fish landed was an increase of 
5,650 tons over 1931. The increase was largely due to an 
improvement in the returns from the fishermen as a result of 
closer supervision. 


The total full time fishermen employed amounted to 8,098 
of whom 3,834 were Malays and 4,257 Chinese. A considerable 
number of Malays who were only partially employed in fishing 
are not included in these figures. 


Revenue from fishing licences amounted to $10,284 as 
against $12, in 19381; and from boat licences to $2,516 
as against $3,147 in 1931. The changed industrial conditions 
were responsible for the decrease. 





Fishing was normal apart from the reports of local 
fluctuations, although the price of fish obtained by the fishermen 
was still lower than the 1931 level. 


MANUFACTURES. 


There are but few manufacturing concerns in the Federated 
Malay States. They include four aerated water factories, 
one match factory, five distilleries, one plywood factory, 
two pineapple canning factories, one cement works, and a few 
tile and brick factories. One match factory was closed during 
the year. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Commerce. 


The aggregate value of trade for the year 1932 was 
$158,984,582, a decrease of $72,393,812 or 32 per cent. as 
compared with the year of 1931. 


The decrease may be said to be due entirely to 
(a) the fall in the price of rubber; 
(b) the restricted output and export of tin; and 


(c) the curtailment in purchasing power which results 
from (a) and (b), 


The average price of rubber for the year was 7.07 cents 
per pound as against 9.9 cents in 1931, a fall of nearly 25 per 
cent, The highest price was 10} cents per pound at the beginning 
of the year. On 10th June the price dropped to 5 cents. 


The average price of standard tin for the year was 
$69.73 per pikul as against $60.22 per pikul in 1931. The 
lowest price was $52.87} on 14th April and the highest was 
$81.75 per pikul on 9th September. 


The average price of copra for the year was $5.76 per 
pikul as against $5.11 per pikul in 1931. The highest price 
during the year was $7 per pikul on 26th February, while on 
17th June the price fell to $5.10 per pikul. 


The distribution of trade per head of the population was 
$90 as compared with $134 in 1931. 


The total value of imports and exports (including re-exports, 
bullion and parcels post) for the last six years is as 
follows : 


Year. Imports se sok tes gm ood oe 
$ $ 3 
WOOT yak ... 176,161,194 ... 389,925,603 ... 163,764,409 
1928 ... .. 191,478,471 ... 278,528,482 ... 87,050,011 
1929... ... 201,393,405 ... 849,012,595 ... 147,619,190 
1080 a. . 168,020,418 ... 218,652,044 ... 45,631,626 
1931 ... --- 106,201,211 ... 125,177,188 ... 18,975,972 
1982 as. Sat 71,133,301 ... 87,851,281 ... 16,717,980 
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The percentage distribution of the import, export, and 
re-export trade of the Federated Malay States for the last three 
years is as follows: 


Imports. 

Countries from which imported. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Singapore vee a w» 85.25... 84.72 ... 84.12 
Penang ... Ace a ws 17.70... 17.27 19.16 
Malacea es acs a3 2.33... 2.79 ... 2.78 
Unfederated Malay States ... 1.03... 1.58 ... 2.74 
United Kingdom Be «» 16.70. ... 14.87... 12.06 
British Possessions... aan 7.14... 7.88: 335 8.53 
Continent of Europe ... eee 3.90... 4.79... 3.09 
Other Foreign Countries s 15.95... 16.60 ... 17.52 











100.00 ... 100.00 ... 100.00 











Exports AND RE-EXPORTS. 





Countries from which exported. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Singapore A sus «. 23.29... 23.18 ... 26.50 
Penang ... ea de .. 83.19 ... 38.44 ... 32.19 
Malacea se oe aa 2:97 ces 3.79... 4.16 
Unfederated Malay States ... D205 1.8 56... 75 
United Kingdom a w= 18.79... 9.14... 9.26 
British Possessions... ids 64... 88... 1.14 
United States of America... 19.79 ... 18.86 ... 16.15 
Other Foreign Countries aoe 5.81... 5.15... 9.85 

100.00... 100.00... 100.00 





The trade of the Federated Malay States falls into two 
categories, direct with foreign countries via Port Swettenham 
and Straits Settlements ports, and with merchants in the 
Straits Settlements. This trade is principally an export trade 
in raw materials—agricultural, forest, marine and mineral 
produce—in exchange for imports of food, tobacco, fuel oils, 
clothing and machinery. The principal export trade was with 
the United States of America and the United Kingdom; the 
principal import trade being with the United Kingdom, British 
India, Burma, the Continent of Europe, Netherlands India, Siam 
and the United States of America. 


The foreign trade of Malaya as a whole amounted to 
$747 millions in 1932 as compared with $887 millions in 1981, 
a decline of 16 per cent. Of this, 15 per cent. was with the 
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United Kingdom, 17 per cent. with British possessions and 
68 per cent. with foreign countries, an increase of trade with the 
United Kingdom and British possessions amounting to 4 per 
cent. of the total as compared with 1931. The trend of trade as 
measured in values continued, as in the past two years, to 
decline and few signs of improvement, if any, were evident at 
the close of the year. The two principal exports, rubber and tin, 
declined in value by $40,536,947 and $27,790,782, respectively, 
as compared with 1931. Exports of bullion and coin were notably 
high, amounting to $43 millions, or 11.6 per cent. of the total 
export trade, as compared with $28 millions in 1931, most of 
which was to the United Kingdom and Sumatra. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Wages and Cost of Living. 


The prevalence of what amounted to almost stagnant 
conditions in commerce and industry led to a reduction in general 
wage rates during the year. Wholesale commodity prices declined 
by 18 per cent., retail food prices by about 11 per cent. and the 
general cost of living by 13 per cent. for Asiatics, 11 per cent. 
for Eurasians and 8 per cent. for Europeans, based on prices 
in Singapore. House rents as indicated by municipal assessments 
declined by 20 per cent. in Kuala Lumpur as compared with 1931, 


The index numbers of the general cost of living, including 
house rents, at the end of 1932 as compared with 1914 and 1931, 
were as follows : : 


Standard. 1914. 1931, 1932. Sonate 

932 : % 

Asiatic ta DOO. ch B2G0 we: 066? <2, 18S 
European... 100 ... 189.9 ... 1292 ... - 7.6 


The bulk of the labour in the Federated Malay States is 
employed on rubber estates and tin mines. The labour on 
the former is reeruited mainly from Southern India while that 
on the latter is mainly Chinese. 


In October, 1928, as the result of an enquiry in the coastal 
districts of Selangor, the following standard rates of wages 
were fixed for South Indian labourers employed in those 
districts : 

An adult male labourer, 50 cents a day; 


An adult female labourer, 40 cents a day. 


D t by ,00gle 
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The rates were based on a stundard budget, including food- 
stuffs, clothing, festival expenses, household equipment, savings, 
return passages to India and maintenance of dependants. 
Standard rates for the inland districts of Pahang were fixed at 
58 cents a day for each adult male and 46 cents a day for each 
adult female labourer. A subsequent enquiry, prompted by 
the fall in commodity prices and the inability of employers to 
pay these rates, was held in the middle of 1930 and the standard 
rates were then reduced to the following : 


Coast Districts oF SELANGOR. 
i 40 cents a day for each adult male; 
32 ” ” 5 female. 


Intanp Districts oF PaHane. 


47 cents a day for each adult male; 
37 


” ” 3 female. 


Standard rates are the minima paid in Government 
departments. Indentured Javanese, of whom, as a result of 
the passing of the Netherlands Indian Labourers’ Protection 
Enactment No. 14 of 1932, there will very shortly be none left, 
are paid at the rate of 50 cents a day for men and 40 cents a day 
for women while free Javanese earn about the same as South 
Indian labourers. 


Average commodity prices, as shown in the monthly 
Malayan trade returns, declined by 17 per cent. as compared 
with 1931, but it is unlikely that this affected the average 
labourer's budget, in which the cost of rice and other foods is 
the predominating factor. At the end of 1931 it was estimated 
that the cost of living had declined by about 30 per cent. from 
October, 1928 At the time of the standard wage enquiry in 
October, 1928, the current price of rice was 48 cents a gantang. 
Tt was about 23-26 cents a gantang in December, 1931, and has 
been about 22 cents a gantang since the middle of 1982. 


There was a marked tendency during the year to reduce 
the gross earnings of South Indian labourers. This was effected 
in non-key areas (i-e., areas in which standard rates had not 
been prescribed) by reducing wage-rates and in Key areas by 
demanding a full nine hour day for a full standard day’s wage or, 
alternatively, acceptance of payment in proportion to the number 
of hours worked. To meet the new situation, to ensure frugal 
comfort to all labourers and to keep conditions level in both Key 
and non-key areas, a scheme was evolved, with the unanimous 
approval of the Planters’ Association of Malaya, whereby a 
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monthly sum representing a decent subsistence wage for the 
worker was fixed by the Indian Immigration Committee and al! 
labourers on properties where this wage was found not to be 
euned were mustered and informed that if they desired to 
return to India they would be repatriated. On the whole the 
scheme is considered to have achieved the purpose for which it 
was intended. 


In connection with enquiries on a few estates where earnings 
were found to be unsutisfactory the labourers on interrogation 
declared that they preferred to remain on their places of 
employment as they said they could supplement their earnings 
sufficiently in various ways, e.g., by fishing, hunting, the 
collection and sale of firewood, and the growing of vegetables. 
Their reluctance to avail themselves of the facilities for free 
repatriation is partly due to the depressed conditions prevailing 
in South India. 


The wages of Chinese labourers on rubber estates were the 
same as for Southern Indians. Of the labour engaged in mines 
approximately 20 per cent. is on contract (chiefly engaged in 
lode mining) and the remainder are in receipt of wages. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Education. 

(a) General.—The expenditure upon education (including 
$100,249 spent by the Public Works Department on the building 
and upkeep of schools) was $3.305.867. Of this sum, $559,782 
was paid in grants to English aided schools. $62,710 in grants 
to Tamil vernacular schools and $81,164 in grants to Chinese 
vernacular schools. The total revenue, derived mainly from 
school fees, collected by the department was $250,194. In 
addition the education rate realised $237.602. 





At the end of the year the European male officers of the 
department on the Federated Malay States Establishment 
numbered 47 and the female 11. This figure included adminis- 
trative and teaching staff and miscellaneous appointments. 


Educational facilities are provided in the Federated Malay 
States in English and in various vernacular languages—Malay. 
Chinese and Tamil. 3 

Schools are either Government, aided by Government, of 
private. 
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All schools, i.e., places where fifteen or more persons are 
habitually taught in one or more classes (except where the 
teaching is of a purely religious character), and all supervisors, 
committees of management and teachers of schools must be 
registered in accordance with the Registration of Schools 
Enactment, 1927. 

(b) English Education.—The English schools are schools in 
which English is the medium of instruction. Few of the pupils 
are English speaking when they join, and the lowest class may 
be composed of children speaking between them some seven or 
eight different languages or dialects, those speaking one language 
or dialect being generally quite unable to understand those 
speaking any of the others. In the circumstances the use of the 
“Direct Method’’ of teaching English is practically obligatory. 
Children are accepted into the lowest class at the age of six or 
seven and they are given an education which ends as a rule 
with their presentation at the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination, though one or two stay on and prepare for the 
London Matriculation Examination. 

The fees are $30 (£3 10s.) a year for the first six years 
(i.e., for the years spent in the Primary Division of the school) 
and $48 (£5 128.) a year for the remaining period. Attendance 
is not compulsory. : 

In 1932 there were 24 Government English schools for boys, 
and 12 grant-in-aid English schools for boys and 18 for girls. 
The total average enrolment was 7,158, 5,788 and 4,530 
respectively. 

Of the 17,476 pupils in English schools, 3,787 or 21.67 per 
cent. of the pupils were enjoying free education. The details 
of the nationalities so benefited were 311 Europeans and 
Eurasians, 2,852 Malays, 807 Chinese, 294 Indians and 
23 others. 

The Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, trains probationers for 
the Malay Administrative Service and for various Government 
departments. At the end of the year there were 105 students, 
all boarders. The general health of the bovs was good. The 
average strength of the Cadet Corps was 4 officers and 58 other 
ranks. The corps is organised as a platoon and a band. The 
iverage strength of the scouts was 3 officers, 42 scouts and 
16 tenderfeet. Football, cricket and hockey are compulsory and 
tennis and fives are played regularly. The swimming pool is 
Very popular. The cost of running the College was $68,630. 
For the first time in the history of the school fees were paid by 
the boys from the Federated Malay States. 











Technical 
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The aided English schools are managed by various 
Missionary © bodies—the Christian Brothers, the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, the Church of England, the Plymouth 
Brethren and the Sisters of the Holy Infant Jesus. 


The Government pays to such school monthly grants equal 
to the difference between their revenue and approved expenditure. 
The approved expenditure includes Government rates of pay 
for the lay staff, rates and taxes on school premises, the cost of 
minor repairs and equipment, and salaries in respect of 
missionary teachers at the rate of £420 per annum for a male 
and £280 per annum for a female missionary. Capital grants 
amounting to half the cost of approved new buildings may also 
be paid by the Government under certain conditions. 


There is no central college for the training of teachers for 
English schools. Such training is supplied at normal classes 
held at certain centres in all States except Pahang (where 
correspondence classes take their place). An examination 
has to be passed each year, those for the first and 
third years being conducted by a central authority and that for 
the second year by the local Inspector of Schools and Instructors. 
Student teachers who pass the third year examination become 
“Trained Teachers’’. . 


At the annual examinations held in March, 1932, 97 (61 men 
and 36 women) passed; 22 men and 11 women completed the 
three-year course and became trained teachers. No new 
first-year classes were started anywhere for the 1932-1933 session. 


Certain selected students, student teachers or teachers are 
given three-year scholarships to Raffles College, there to undergo 
a course of practienlly university standard to fit them for the 
teaching of subjects in the secondary classes of the English 
schools. They are allowed to specialise in certain branches. 
In 1932 there were 26 of these College students, 14 from Perak, 
6 from Selangor, 4 from Negri Sembilan and 2 from Pahang. 





(c) Vocational and Industrial Education.—The Government 
Technical School, Kuala Lumpur, provides courses of training 
for students from the Publie Works, Railways, Electrical and 
Posts and Telegraphs Departments, and gives accommodation 
also to a class conducted by the Survey Department for its own 
untrained subordinates. At the end of the year there were 
94 students under instruction at this school, 13 of whom were 
from the Colony and the Unfederated Malay States. 
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Evening classes were held in Kuala Lumpur. The 
curriculum there comprised English, practical mathematics, 
electrical engineering, workshops mechanics, machine drawing, 
coach building, locomotive engineering and heat engine. For 
financial reasons evening classes in other centres were dropped. 


At the end of the year the Federal Trade School at Kuala 
Lumpur had 90 students, as against 92 in 1931 and 77 in 19380. 
It is not possible to increase the numbers further with the 
present accommodation. The percentage attendance was 97.9. 
“Paying’’ students were admitted for the first time. 
Employment was found for 20 of the 26 boys who left the 
school on the completion of their training; 2 of them went to 
the Civil Aerodrome, Singapore. During the ycar the Instructor 
conducted a special class on ‘‘Oil Engines’’, attendance at it 
being voluntary; 10 students joined it; 3 were asked to stop 
as they did not show signs of benefiting; the remaining 7 were 
sent to the Chief Inspector of Machinery for examination with 
a view to their receiving Second Enginecr’s Certificates and 
6 were successful. 


There were 75 students at the Trade School, Ipoh, 67 being 
Malays. The average enrolment of the Trade School at Bagan 
Serai was 52. Carpentry classes are attached to nine Malay 
schools in Perak; 40 students were exumined by the Bagan Serai 
instructors at the end of their three-year course and the results 
were satisfactory in all cases except one. 


The Trade School, Rembau, opened in 1930 to teach 
carpentry and wood work, had an enrolment of 53. The progress 
has been good. 

(d) University and Collegiate (Post-Secondary) Education.— 
The highest educational institutions in Malaya are the King 
Edward VII College of Medicine, Singapore, and Raffles College, 
Singapore. The course of the College of Medicine covers 


six years and is recognised by the General Medical Council of- 


the United Kingdom. Licentiates of the College are thus able 
to secure admission to the Colonial list of the Medical Register 
and to be registered as medical practitioners in any part of the 
British Dominions. 


Raffles College, Singapore, was opened in 1928 in order to 
place education of a university standard within the reach of all 
the youths of British Malaya who are capable of profiting by it, 
and to meet an urgent need for qualified teachers for secondary 
classes. It provides three-year courses in arts and_ science. 
Diplomas are awarded to successful students. 


Industrial 
education. 





Malay 
vernacular 
schools. 
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The annual examination for the Queen’s Scholarships was 
held in October. Ten candidates sat for this examination. No 
award was made for the Malay scholarship since the only 
candidate from the Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, had failed 
to reach the necessary standard. The scholarship open to all 
races was awarded to Mr. Victor Ross Arulanandom of the 
Victoria Institute, Kuala Lumpur. He proposes to study 
medicine at Cambridge. 


(e) Vernacular Education.—Malay vernacular education is 
entirely free. School buildings (as a rule), quarters for staff, 
staff, equipment and books are all provided by the Government. 


The aim in these schools is (i) to give a general and practical 
education to those boys who have no desire for an education in 
English, and who will find employment either in agriculture or 
in appointments in which a knowledge of the vernacular is all 
that is required, and (ii) to provide a sound foundation in the 
vernacular on which an education in English can be superimposed 
in the case of boys who desire to proceed eventually to an 
English school. 


The school course normally lasts five years, in the course 
of which period the pupils pass through five standards. The 
subjects of the curriculum are reading and writing (in the Arabic 
and romanised script), composition, arithmetic, geography, Malay 
history, hygiene, drawing and physical training. Boys do 
basketry and gardening in addition, and girls do needlework and 
domestic science. 


In 1982 there were 452 schools for boys and 87 for girls 
with average enrolments of 35,719 and 5,896. The Malay 
teaching staff numbered 1,472. 


In Pahang there was a Javanese school with an enrolment 
of 20 pupils. The Government grant to this school amounted 
to $90. 


Those who are to become teachers in the Malay vernacular 
schools are in the first instance selected from the pupils who 
have shown promise. As pupil-teachers they both teach and 
study till they attain their sixteenth birthdays about which time 
they sit for an examination qualifying for admission to the 
Sultan Idris Training College, Tanjong Malim. If they do 
sufficiently well they are accepted into the College and there 
undergo a three-year course. Graduates of the College are 
designated ‘‘Trained Teachers’’. 
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At the end of the year there were 381 students and 
one probationer at the Sultan Idris Training College. 
One hundred and thirty students completed their three-year 
course. The total expenditure was $122,508. Towards this 
expenditure the Unfederated Malay States paid $52,500 for their 
86 students. The balance was defrayed by the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States Governments in 
the proportion of 1: 2. The Translation Bureau housed in the 
College continued to publish school books and light modern 
literature for the Malays; the cost of the Bureau was $10,569. 


There are two Chinese vernacular primary schools in the 
Federated Malay States maintained by Government, namely— 
the Chinese Free School, Davidson Road, Kuala Lumpur, and 
the Chinese Free School, Sentul, Kuala Lumpur. At the end 
of the year the former had a staff of one headmaster and 
seven assistant teachers and an enrolment of 244 students, while 
the latter had one headmaster and two assistant teachers and 
98 students. Both schools accommodate boys and girls and the 
education is free. 


Aided schools numbered 109 as compared with 118 in 1931, 
Perak having 69 as in 1931, Selangor 32 as against 40, Negri 
Sembilan 6 as in 1931 and Pahang 2 as against 3. 


At the close of the year there were 344 registered schools 
with 860 registered teachers. The total enrolment was 19,830, 
of whom 5,446 were girls. Compared with the previous year 
there was a decrease of 11 schools and 10 teachers, but an 
increase of 948 pupils. 


In 1932 there were 14 Tamil Government schools and 
214 aided schools with an average enrolment of 8,678 pupils. 


No fees are charged in estate schools but in some of the 
schools run by private bodies the pupils pay. There is usually 
an arrangement in such schools whereby poor children pay little 
or nothing. The subjects of the curriculum are reading, 
dictation, writing, arithmetic and in the higher classes 
composition and geography. The standard of work differs 
considerably from school to school, but the general standard in 
reading, writing, dictation and simple aritlimetic is good. 


(f) Recreation, Music, Art and Drama.—Every encourage- 
ment was given to pupils to participate in school games. In 
almost all English boys’ schools the maximum amount of games 
and organised sports, often of the ‘‘team’’ variety, is provided. 
Nearly all schools have one or more Scout Troops and some of 
the big schools have Cadet Corps in addition. 


Chinese 
vernacular 
schools. 


Tamil 
vernacular 
schools, 
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Cricket has been increasingly popular; football (soccer), 
hockey, volley ball, tennis and badminton are played at most 
schools. Rugby, football and gymnastics are provided at some 
bigger schools. 


In all English girls’ schools drill and games are now 
compulsory as in boys’ schools. Some girls’ schools have tennis 
and badminton. 


Physical training and games reach a good standard in Malay 
boys’ schools, and football is also played, encouraged by 
inter-school competitions. 


Music is taught in all Convent schools and occasionally 
elsewhere. Singing is taught in the lower forms of all schools. 
Folk songs, national songs, rounds and nursery rhymes are 
taught as aids to the teaching of English. A few schools have 
their own orchestras composed partly of masters and partly of 
boys. Most schools have gramophones which are used to 
inculeate a love of music. 


Handwork was taught under the supervision of trained 
European mistresses in the primary and _ elementary 
departments. The following subjects were included in the 
curriculum: paper cutting, folding, tearing and modelling, 
cardboard modelling, clay and plasticine modelling, stick laying, 
bead stringing, paper flower making, raffia work and wool work. 
Instruction in net-making is given in 59 Malay schools in Pahang. 


Dramatisation forms a part of the English curriculum of all 
English schools. The lower standards act simple plays and 
dramatise stories. The senior boys and girls act scenes from 
Shakespeare. 


(g) Orphanages.—The Roman Catholic Church maintains 
orphanages in the principal towns. The number in the 
orphanages at Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh and Taiping in 1932 was 
667. These orphanages receive some measure of Government 
support. 


The orphans are educated in their own language and in 
addition receive an elementary English education. The girls 
are then taught house-keeping and needlework. They generally 
marry or take up domestic service when they. leave, but some 
continue their education at English schools and become teachers 
or hospital nurses. The boys go to English schools where they 
receive the same treatment as ordinary pupils. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Communications and Transport. 


Posts, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS. 

Postal facilities are provided in all the towns and larger Posts. 
villages in the Federated Malay States. There are now 99 post 
offices at which officers of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
are employed and 69 places at which postal business is transacted 
by station-masters and others acting as postal agents. In the 
course of the year a postal agency was established at Cameron 
Highlands. 


The number of posting boxes, exclusive of those at post 
offices and postal agencies, was 311 on the 31st of December. 


During the year 169 licences for the sale of stamps, and 
352 licences for the collection of letters for transmission to China 
under the ‘‘Clubbed Packet’’ system, were issued. 


The urgent need for reducing expenditure was an important 
consideration throughout the year, and it was unfortunately 
necessary to restrict the hours of business at many post offices 
and to curtail in some degree various postal services. These 
changes were effected, however, without causing material 
inconvenience to the general public. All contracts for the 
conveyance of mails by road were examined, and fresh contracts 
at lower costs were made wherever possible. With the continued 
decrease in business the post offices at Batu Laut, Chendecriang 
and Tras no longer justified the employment of a full-time postal 
official, and arrangements were made with the Trade and 
Customs Department whereby at these three places a Chandu 
Clerk combines the functions of postal agent with his own 
duties. 


With a view to increasing postal revenue, the first rate of 
postage on letters addressed to any place in Malaya, North Borneo 
and Sarawak was increased from 4 cents to 5 cents, and the 
first rate of postage on letters addressed to all other parts of the 
British Empire and to Egypt was raised from 6 cents to 8 cents. 
Both these changes took effect from the Ist January, 1932. 


For the convenience of those who have occasion to post 
correspondence in large bulk, arrangements were introduced at 
certain post offices to permit of postage being prepaid in cash 
instead of by means of stamps affixed to each individual postal 
article, 





Money orders. 


Savings bank. 


Telegraphs. 
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An alteration in the sailing schedule of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company permits of the outward 
mails from Europe via India now reaching Penang on Thursday 
mornings instead of Fridays as before, resulting in correspondence 
being delivered 24 hours earlier throughout the Federated Malay 
States. 

A new edition of the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States Post Office Guide, revised up to 31st May, 1982, 
was issued in August, 

There were a number of developments in connection with 
air mails, and the volume of air mail correspondence continued 
greatly to increase. In March air mails for East and South 
Africa were introduced, to connect at Cairo with the southward- 
bound machines of Imperial Airways—conveyance from Alor Star 
to Cairo being effected by the Bandoeng-Amsterdam Dutch Air 
Mail. During the year, special low air-mail fees were made 
applicable to posteards, and on the 1st of July an air mail parcel 
service was established with Netherlands India via Singapore. 

All post offices and several postal agencies transact money 
order business, and during the year 310,146 money orders to the 
value of $7,654,156 were issued and paid, this being a decrease 
of 48,992 in number and of $8,321,367 in value compared with 
1931. Telegraph money orders included in the main 1932 total 
amounted to 7,877 in number and $486,216 in value. In the 
course of the year the money orders rules made under the Post 
Office Enactment, 1924, were revised and re-gazetted. 


At the close of the year there were 47,380 depositors in the 
Federated Malay States Government Savings Bank, with a total 
sum of $4,597,012 standing to their credit. Deposits made 
during the year amounted to $3,750,283 and withdrawals to 
$3,563,968. Interest credited to depositors amounted to 
$119,466. Notwithstanding the severe economic crisis, it is 
pleasing to record an increase of 8 per cent. in the number of 
depositors and of 7 per cent. in the total amount in deposit, 

There are 102 postal telegraph offices in the Federated 
Malay States. During the year 219,451 telegrams were 
despatched and 251,375 were delivered, being a decrease of 
28 per cent, in the number despatched and of 27 per cent. in 
the number delivered as compared with 1931. The telegraph 
system operated satisfactorily throughout the year and there 
were no serious interruptions of communications. But viewed 
as a commercial undertaking the system was unremunerative and 
means of decreasing working expenses were carefully considered. 
In the hope of attracting more traffic and of increasing telegraph 
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revenue, the Malayan telegraph rate was altered on the 
Ist January, 1932, from 5 cents a word with a minimum charge 
of 35 cents to 4 cents a word with a minimum charge of 40 cents. 
In August a supplementary charge was made of 20 cents per 
message on every telegram handed in on Sundays, Christmas 
Days and Good Fridays. With the object of reducing operating 
costs, which form a large proportion of the working expenses, 
it was decided to introduce the telephoning of telegrams to and 
from small offices and to extend the use of teleprinter working 
on main line circuits. 


Teleprinters had already been used experimentally during 
1931 with satisfactory results and an order had been placed for a 
further supply of these instruments. The additional instruments 
were received in the early part of the year and installed at 
Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh for use on the following circuits: 

Kuala Lumpur-Singapore. 
” a Penang. 
or ti Ipoh. 


The latest instruments supplied were of a new type and 


gave some trouble initially. These initial troubles were however 
soon overcome, and the instruments have since been satisfactory. 
The simplicity and rapidity of the operation of these instruments 
will render possible a large reduction in operating costs as soon 
as the necessary staff adjustments can be arranged. A 
demonstration of teleprinters under working conditions, with 
Voice-frequency equipment over telephone circuits, was given 
at the annual Malayan Agri-Horticultural Association Exhibition. 

The transmission of telegrams by telephone was introduced 
at 63 of the smaller post offices, where morse-operated telegraph 
Circuits had been previously in use, and has proved satisfactory. 
Some economy in engineering costs has resulted, but the main 
advantage lies in the reduced cost of staffing these small offices, 
where men can now be employed who need not have been 
expensively trained in morse signalling. As a_ result of 
transmission of telegrams by telephone, 19 local telegraph 
circuits were thrown out of use and dismantled. 


The number of direct exchange lines connected to the 
Federated Malay States telephone system as at 3lst December, 
1932, was 3,929, a decrease of 824 as compared with the number 
at the end of 1981. 


Th addition there were 2,006 extension lines, private lines, 
and miscellaneous circuits maintained by the department, @ 
ecrease of 259 on the previous year’s figure, 


Telephones, 
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The revenue derived from telephones was $981,237, a 
decrease of $196,983 compared with 1931. Of this revenue the 
amount derived from junction and trunk services was $318,352, 
a decrease of $83,453 compared with 1931. 


As in 1931, 67 public telephone exchanges were in operation 
in the Federated Malay States during 1932. At the end of the 
year 97 public eull offices were available to the public at post 
offices or postal agencies. One of the two call offices fitted with 
coin collecting boxes, which were on trial in Ipoh, was withdrawn 
during the year, as the results obtained from the trial did not 
justify its continuance. 


A ‘Personal Call’? service between Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, 
Penang and Singapore exchanges were introduced on 15th June, 
1932. This service provides that, upon payment of a small extra 
fee known as the ‘‘Personal Fee’’, a trunk call may be booked 
for connection to a specified person, the telephone staff taking 
the responsibility of finding that person and of connecting the 


_ call only when he is ready to spenk. The personal fee was fixed 


initially at 50 cents, but from experience gained, it was later 
found possible to introduce a graduated scale ranging from 
10 cents to 50 cents according to distance and time of day. 
It is hoped during 1933 to extend this service to the smaller 
exchanges throughout the country. 


In view of the present depressed conditions consideration 
has been given to methods of providing telephone service on 
more attractive terms. The first step in this direction was 
taken in 1931, i.e., the introduction of shorter agreement terms 
for subscribers within two miles radius of an exchange. The 
previous minimum agreement term of one year was then reduced 
to three months. Modifications in the terms of agreement for 
lines outside the two miles radius were made during 1932. 


It has been clearly established that the subscription rates 
for the existing facilities are on the low side, and that no 
reduction of these would be practicable. Consideration has, 
therefore, been given to the possibility of providing a lower grade 
of service at lower rates. Two schemes have been decided upon: 

(a) The simple two-party line system with certain 
refinements, e.g., separate numbers for each of the 
parties and selective ringing. 

(b) The use of the small Parnell-Roberts automatic unit. 
in conjunction with one line from the exchange, to 
give access to a number of subscribers, not exceeding 
ten, whose premises adjoin and are situated at some 
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distance from an exchange. Under this system 
absolute secrecy, as between the parties, is ensured 
and each can be called without disturbing the 
others. The only respect in which such a service 
is inferior to that of a direct exchange line is in 
the limited availability of the line joining the 
automatic unit to the exchange. 


It has been found possible to fix for each of the above 
systems subscription rates which, while covering departmental 
costs, are considerably cheaper for subscribers, especially those 
far distant from an exchange, than the rates for direct exchange 
lines. It was not possible to get either system into operation 
before the end of the year but it is hoped to introduce both 
early in 1933. 


The Kuala Lumpur Automatic Telephone Exchange was 
visited by His Excellency the High Commissioner on Ist July, 
1932, and by the Engineering Association of Malaya on 27th 
February, 1932. Papers on various aspects of telephone 
engineering were read to the Engineering Association. 


A model automatic exchange in operation was exhibited at 
the annual Malayan Agri-Horticultural Association Exhibition 
in Kuala Lumpur. 


Kuala Lumpur.—A new receiving station located at Kenny 
Road was brought into operation on 2Ist January, and was 
operated successfully throughout the year. By confining 
transmission to Petaling Hill, duplex working by remote control 
from the main telegraph office has been rendered possible and 
has proved very satisfactory. This arrangement has enabled 
a larger volume of traffic to be handled and has permitted the 
introduction of a regular radiotelephone service between Kuala 
Lumpur and Kuantan. 


During January an emergency telegraphic service between 
Kuala Lumpur and Penang, and Kuala Lumpur and Singapore, 
was instituted, enabling wireless telegraphic communication to 
be brought into operation between these centres immediately 
upon the occurrence of a breakdown of the main through telegraph 
toute by which communication is normally carried out. 


Pahang.—Stations were maintained at Kuantan, Kuala 
Lipis, Temerloh, Jerantut and Sungei Lembing, the station at 
Kuala Pahang being closed down on 30th April. All telegraph 
traffic to Temerloh, Jerantut and Sungei Lembing was handled 
throughout the year by these stations, Kuala Lipis being regarded 
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as an emergency station to be brought into operation on the 
occurrence of line breakdowns. All telegraph traffic for Kuantan 
and Trengganu was handled by the Kuantan station. 


A Kuala Lumpur-Kuantan radiotelephone service was 
inaugurated by His Excellency the High Commissioner on 
Ist July and has been in operation for two hours daily since 
that date. This service proved itself of the utmost value during 
the illness of His Highness the late Sultan of Pahang. 


Upper Perak.—Arrangements were in hand at the close of 
the year to instal a wireless station at Grik for exchanging 
telegraphic traffic direct with Kuala Lumpur. This service has 
been rendered desirable by the difficulty of maintaining the 
existing telegraph lines between Lenggong, Grik and Intan. 


Port Swettenham.—Owing to continually dwindling traffic, 
the Port Swettenham ship to shore service station was closed 
down on 30th June. 


The Port Swettenham-Pulau Kitam police wireless telephone 
service was maintained throughout the year but was closed 
down on 31st December at the request of the Police Department, 
as an economy measure. 


Experimental Work.—Kixperiments in radio-telephonic com- 
munication with Bandoeng, Java, nnd via Bandoeng to Medan, 
Amsterdam, London and Sydney were carried out. Satisfactory 
wireless telephone communication was established with Bangkok 
and Saigon. Experimental telegraphic communication tests were 
made with Bandoeng, Java. 


The use of ultra short wavelengths of the order of five 
metres for duplex telephone communication was investigated 
and the results of these tests were very promising. 


Other experimental work included the design of a high 
frequency amplifying unit for the purpose of improving reception 
of press from Rugby, England, the modification of two short 
wave transmitters, and the rebuilding of receivers according to 
more modern circuit arrangements. 


Traffic.—The total number of messages handled by the 
Kuala Lumpur station in connection with transmission to, and 
reception from, all Pahang stations was: sent 22,758, received 
18,861. The corresponding figures for 1931 are: sent 14,242, 
received 15,052. 

Wireless Receiving Licences.—I'wo hundred and _ thirty-six 
licences for the use of wireless receiving apparatus were issued 
during the year, as compared with 223 in 1931 and 179 in 1980. 
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Broadcasting.—Three transmissions weekly averaging two 
hours for each transmission were made on behalf of the Malayan 
Amateur Radio Society, Kuala Lumpur. In June the 
transmission of outside broadcast programmes was discontinued 
in order to improve quality, and since then all programmes have 
been supplied from the Petaling Hill wireless station itself. 


The nett revenue collected by the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in 1932 was $2,268,986, a decrease of $490,361 
compared with 1931. Annually recurrent expenditure amounted 
to $2,245,167, against $2,449,719 in the previous year. Special 
expenditure in 1932 (including loan account) amounted to 
$171,314. These revenue and expenditure figures do not include 
the value of services rendered free of charge by or to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, nor do they include temporary and 
acting allowances to the amount of $5,339. 


Raltways, 

The Federated Malay States Government owns the railways 
both in the Federated Malay States, the Straits Settlements 
(Singapore Island, Malacca, Province Wellesley) and the 
Unfederated States of Kedah, Perlis and Kelantan. It has leased 
the Johore State Railway (121 miles), extending from Johore 
Bahru at the southern extremity of the Peninsula opposite 
Singapore Island, to Gemas on the boundary between Johore 
and the Federated Malay States. A causeway carrying the 
railway and a roadway across the Johore Straits connects the 
Island of Singapore with the mainland. At Gemas the line 
branches into the West Coast and the East Coast Lines. 


The West Coast Line runs north-north-west through Negri 
Sembilan, Malacca, Selangor, Perak and Province Wellesley to 
Prai—the port opposite Penang Harbour about 488 miles from 
Singapore. From Bukit Mertajam seven miles from Prai, the 
line proceeds through Province Wellesley and the Unfederated 
States of Kedah and Perlis to the Siamese frontier station of 
Padang Besar, 580 miles from Singapore. Through traffic with 
the Royal State Railways of Siam was opened on the Ist July, 
1918, the distance between Singapore and Bangkok being 
1,195 miles. 


The East Coast Line, the last link of which was completed 
during the year, 1931, proceeds northwards from Gemas through 
Negri Sembilan, Pahang and Kelantan terminating at the port 
of Tumpat. The length of the line is 328 miles and provides 
an alternative route to Siam from Singapore. A branch line 
11} miles long has been made from Pasir Mas in Kelantan to 
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the Golok River at the Siamese boundary, where it joins the 
Siamese Line running to Haad Yai Junction, 145 miles distant. 
the junction for the main Bangkok-Penang-Singapore Line. 
Through working between the Federated Malay States and 
Kelantan via the Royal State Railways of Siam commenced 
on 1st November, 1921. 


Branch lines connect the main line with ports on the West 
Coast of Malacea, Port Dickson, Port Swettenham, Teluk Anson 
Wharf and Port Weld. 


Other branch lines are Ipoh-Tronoh, 15 miles, in Perak; 
Kuang-Batang Berjuntai, 14 miles; Kuala Lumpur-Batu Caves, 
8 miles; Sungei Besi-Sultan Street, 8 miles; Sultan Street- 
Ampang, 6 miles; Connaught Bridge Junction-Kuala Selangor, 
30 miles, all in Selangor. 


The Kuala Kubu Road-Kuala Kubu Branch in Selangor was 
closed to traffic during the year under review. The branch line 
from Seremban to Port Dickson was closed for passenger traffic 
during the year 1930, as the revenue obtained did not justify 
the retention of the passenger services. The Connaught Bridge 
Junction to Kuala Selangor Branch was closed to traffic in the 
latter part of the year 1931 for similar reasons. 


The total length of line (first track) now open to traffic 
under the Federated Malay States Railway Administration is 
1,067 miles. The line is of metre gauge. 


The day and night mail trains running between Singapore 
and Prai (for Penang) are provided with restaurant cars and 
sleeping saloons. 


There are 219 permanent stations and 66 flag stations. 


Kivancial. The expenditure on capital account (including lines not yet 
open for traffic) was $233,283,625 up to 3lst December, 1932, 
of which $183,813,672 was met from revenue advances and 
$49,469,953 from Loan Funds. 


The receipts in 1932 from all sources were $9,483,859, 
a decrease of 26.55 per cent. compared with 1931. Expenditure 
chargeable to revenue (excluding Renewals Fund contribution) 
amounted to $10,980,855, a decrease of 17.01 per cent. The 
receipts from all sources were $1,496,996 less than the total 
expenditure on all services and no contribution has therefore 
been made to the Railway Renewals Fund. 


Capital During the year the nett expenditure on capital account 
expen . , : 
y was $691,397 as compared with $1,968,776 in 193]. 
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The expenditure met from the Hailway Renewals Fund 
during the year amounted to $1,255,365 compared with 
$1,940,420 in 1931. The balance standing to the credit of the 


Fund at 31st December, 1932, was $6,816,467 the corresponding 
figure at 31st December, 1931, being $8,071,832. 


The receipts from passenger train traffic amounted to 
$3,685,751 compared with $4,983,086 in 1931, a decrease of 
$1,297,335 (26.03 per cent.). 


The receipts from goods train traflic amounted to $4,037,965 
compared with $5,854,955 in 1931, a decrease of $1,816,990 
(31.03 per cent.). 


The receipts from road motor collection and delivery 
services amounted to $97,548. Hail-head motor services form 
valuable feeders to the Railway and offer the additional 
advantage of door-to-door service. 


Miscellaneous services produced receipts to the amount of 
$1,662,595 during the year 1932 compared with $2,025,601 in 
the previous year—a decrease of $363,006 (17.92 per cent.). 


The revenue returns for the year reflect the continued severe 
slump conditions and intense competition. 


The train control system covers the main line between Prai 
and Singapore (488 miles) and there is also direct super-imposed 
telephone communication on the East Coast Line from Gemas 
to Kuala Krau and Kuala Lipis. The system proves very 
satisfactory in controlling the movement of rolling stock, 
checking unnecessary haulage, light loading of wagons, reducing 
light engine mileage and in arranging relief for trainmen and in 
expeditiously restoring communication in cases of accidents or 
breaches in the line. 


Deviation of the railway between Bukit Timah and Tanjong 
Pagar was completed and the line was opened for traffic on 


3rd May, 1932. 


The Railway Board composed of four official and seven 
unofficial members held six meetings during the year. 


Roaps. 
The total mileage of roads on 31st December, 1932, was 
2,8653 miles of which 1,935 miles or 67.5 per cent. are 
bituminously treated. 
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The expenditure on road maintenance was drastically 
reduced during the year and the average cost of upkeep was 
$577.42 per mile as compared with $1,070 in 1931 and $1,241 
in 1930. : 


The total expenditure on the maintenance of metalled roads 
amounted to $1,654,753 as compared with $2,960,968 in 1981 
and $3,385,988 in 1930. 


In addition to metalled roads 152 miles 26 chains of 
unmetalled roads and 1,644 miles 52 chains of bridle-paths were 
maintained. 


The roads are maintained by direct labour, Indian labourers 
being used for the most part. 


Transportation on the roads is mainly by motor traction. 
The number of bullock-carts has decreased considerably during 
the last few years. 

SHIPPING. 

The number and tonnage of merchant vessels entered and 
cleared at Port Swettenham during 1932 were 2,596 vessels and 
5,925,736 tons as compared with 2,772 vessels and 6,228,484 tons 
in 1931, being a decrease of 302,748 tons. 


The number and tonnage of ocean-going steamers entered 
and cleared at this port were 1,314 vessels and 5,250,130 tons 
as compared with 1,406 vessels and 5,555,534 tons in 1931, being 
a decrease of 305,404 tons. 


The number of ocean-going steamers which came alongside 
the wharf was 197 against 259 in 1931. The largest vessel 
entering the port was s.s. ‘‘Ulysses’’ (British) of 14,652 tons. 
The deepest draft vessel entering the port was s.s. ‘‘Calchas” 
(British) drawing 32! 5” of water. 


The following table shows the nationality, number and 
tonnage of merchant vessels entered and cleared at Port 
Swettenham during 1932: 








Butered. Cleared. Total. 

Nationality, re A——- oe.“ A——7 

No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
American... 18 45,907 ... 13 45,907 ... 26 91,814 
British «. 456 1,948,654 ... 456 1,948,654 ... 912 3,897,308 
Danish nis wad 81,345 ... 21 81,345 ... 42 162,690 
Dutch = §©60 221,851 ... 60 221,851... 120 443,703 
German a. = 86 163,089 ... 36 163,039 ... 72 326,078 
Italian eee. 932 8575 ... = 2 "8575 ... 0 4 17,150 
Japanese... 27 116,683... 27 116,633... 54 233,266 
Norwegian... 42 39,061 ... 42 39,061 ... 84 78,122 








Total ... 657 2,625,065 ... 657 2,625,065 ...1,814 5,250,130 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Banking, Ourrency, Weights and Measures. 


Banxine. 


The principal banks doing business in the Federated Malay 
States are as follows: 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China—7 branches. 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation—2 branches. 
The Mercantile Bank of India Limited—4 branches. 


There are no Agricultural or Co-operative Banks in the 
Federation but agricultural and building loans are granted by 
the Planters’ Loans Board—a Government institution with 
a capital of $4,000,000. 


CurRENcY. 


The standard coin is the Straits Settlements dollar with 
a par value of two shillings and four pence. 


Currency notes issued by the Straits Settlements Currency 
Commissioners together with the Straits Settlements silver 
dollar and fifty-cent piece are legal tender to any amount 
throughout the Federation. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Under Enactment 16 of 1921 the standard weights and 
Measures are: 


(i) The Imperial Standard pound. 
(ii) ” ae yard. 


(iii) ae 5S gallon. 


Other weights in common use are: 


10 huns eee Hen foi s»  =1 chi 

10 chi ek se a v=] tahil (14 02.) 
16 tahils —... eee ide we =l kati 

100 katies ... Sos ws s+ = pikul (133) Ibs.) 


40 pikuls... te ee «» =] koyan 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Public Works. 
The expenditure of the department was $7,185,439 against 
a net authorised provision of $8,304,687, the unexpended balance 
of $1,119,248 being accounted for as follows: 


Annually Recurrent... ae aes ---» $609,930 
Special Expenditure... nds ee ot 5,049 
Special Services: 
Revenue <i aa $107,820 _ 
Troan 265. che tes 306.4405 eee 


The value of work carried out by the Public Works 
Department on behalf of other departments amounted to 
$330,187 which, ndded to the above figure of. $7,185,439, gives 
a total expenditure for the year of $7,515,576. 


The percentage of cost of establishment to total expenditure 
was: 


Per cent. 
Civil Engineers and Architects ... ve v7.78 
Technical Subordinates... sei sts «. 4.06 
Overseers under Schemes ... sey rm ses 219 
Overseers and Sub-overseers on Open Vote sie -70 
Store and Depdt Keepers ... ae oer wee A14 
Clerical (excluding Financial) _... oe vee 245 
Financial Staff ae : 1.14 
The total expenditure of $7, 185, 439 was ene up as under: 
Annually Recurrent a aa ... $4,430,611 
Other Charges, Special Bxpendibure ao 4,801 
Special Services : 
Revenue ... rz $1,453,729 = 
Lond, se ae 1'206,208 ¢ pc 
The corresponding figures for 1931 were: 
Annvally Recurrent aah w. $7,881,435 
Other Charges and pa Hipenditure 117,154 
Special Services... bs ay oes 5,516,591 


being a decrease of $5,929,741. 


The comparative percentage of expenditure to authorised 
provision in 1932, 1931 and 1930 were as follows: 


1932. 1931. 1930. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Annually Recurrent... .. 87.89... 90.77 ... 98,92 
Other Charges and Special 
Expenditure... ea -» 48.73... 86.51... 67.66 


Special Services ea w 84.5  ... 63.69 ... 89.26 
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All public services such as roads, waterworks and 
Government offices were maintained in good order. 

There was a gradual fall in the cost of all building materials 
and labour during the year. 


Owing to the necessity for retrenchment and _ stringent 
economy considerable reduction in the staff was necessary. The 
labour force of the whole department was greatly reduced, while 
in Perak a reduction took place during the year from 3,996 to 
2,012. 

DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION. 

At the commencement of the year all questions affecting 
drainage and irrigation were dealt with by a separate department 
which had its head-quarters in Kuala Lumpur. 


The maximum, minimum and mean discharges jn cubic feet 
per second per square mile of catchment area for each month 
of the year were computed at 28 stations, 15 of which were on 
rivers in. the State of Perak, 10 in Selangor, 2 in Negri Sembilan 
and 1 in Pahang. 


The discharge of 11,233 cusecs equivalent to 62.75 cusecs 
per square mile of catchment observed at Market Street Bridge, 
Kuala Lumpur, on 15th October, 1932, is the highest recorded 
for the Klang river in a period of 20 years, the previous maximum 
being 8,000 cusecs during the flood of December, 1926. 

Six major and several minor irrigation and drainage schemes 
were made during the year. 


The construction of the Sungei Manik Irrigation Scheme 
for the irrigation of some 5,000 acres in Lower Perak near 
Teluk Anson was commenced in April. Further progress was 
delayed until July owing to the deliberations of the Retrenchment 
Commission, but it is hoped that the work will be completed 
in order to enable this area to be planted during the 1933 
planting season. 


A new spillway at Bukit Merah Reservoir in Krian was 
completed during the year and the maintenance of the irrigation 
works was carried out in a normal and satisfactory manner. 


In Selangor a commencement was made with the felling 
of the jungle and clearing of reserves for the scheme of controlled 
drainage for an area of approximately 15,000 acres at Panchang 
Pedina in Sabak Bernam. About 30 per cent. of the work has 
been completed by the close of the year which was very 
Satisfactory as the clearing was impeded by very wet weather 
and the water-logged nature of the ground. 
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In Negri Sembilan some 1,700 acres of padi land were 
nrigated by 14 dams, 9 of which are upkept by the cultivators 
themselves. 4 


Seven small irrigation works were executed in Temerloh, 
Pahang, and one larger one at Bentong. 


All the main rivers of the Federated Malay States were 
maintained in good order by snagging, widening, — bank- 
conservancy, and channel control. 


Thirty-six miles of the Kinta river below Ipoh were upkept 
and the flood channel through Ipoh was maintained in first class 
order throughout the year. 


A section of the new flood channel for the Klang river was 
completed through the heart of Kuala Lumpur town and the 
flood of the 15th October was passed without causing flooding of 
the commercial part of the town, the actual flood levels compared 
with those of December, 1926, being reduced by six feet at the 
old Victoria Institution buildings in High Street. 

A great deal of reconstruction work was done on the Coast 
bund at the Bagan Datoh drainage area during the year, and 
this materially facilitated rapid drainage in that area after 
heavy rain. 


CHAPTER NIII. 


Justice and Police. 
ConsTITUTION OF THE CovRTS. 
_ The Courts of the Federated Malay States are constituted 
under the Courts Enactment, 1918, und are as follows: 
(a) The Supreme Court comprising the Court of Appeal 
and the Court of a Judge; 
(b) Courts of a Magistrate of the First Class; 
(c) Courts of a Magistrate of the Second Class; 
(d) Courts of a Kathi and Courts of an Assistant Kathi; 
(e) Courts of a Penghulu. 

The Supreme Court is a Court of Record. The establishment 
consists of a Chief Justice and three Judges, but the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the Colony and of the State of Johore 
are ex-officio Judges of the Supreme Court of the Federated 
Malay States und vice versa. The qualification required of 8 
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Judge is that he should have five years’ seniority us a barrister 
or a member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland or ten years 
as an advocate and solicitor of the local bar. 


Magistrates are appointed by the Resident by name or office. 
Appointments have always been made from members of the 
Malayan Civil and Malay Administrative Services, and all 
District Officers and some Assistant District Officers are 
Magistrates of the First Class ex officio. The powers of 
Magistrates are defined by the Courts Enactment, the Procedure 
Codes and other miscellaneous Enactments.- Generally, every 
member of the Civil and Administrative Services referred to 
is required to pass an examination in law before performing the 
duties of a Magistrate. 

The Courts of Kathis and Assistant Kathis deal with matters 
of Muhammadan religion and law and the powers of the presiding 
officer are regulated by the terms of his letter of appointment. 

An appeal against the decision of a Kathi or Assistant Kathi 
lies to the State Council and not to any Court. 

The Courts of Penghulus deal with petty civil suits between 
Asiatics and with such other matters as a Penghulu is authorised 
to deal with by law or by the terms of his appointment. An 
appeal against the decision of a Penghulu lies to the Court of a 
Magistrate of the First Class. 

In addition to the above the Warden of Mines holds a Court 
constituted under the Mining Enactment, 1928, for the decision 
of disputes arising in connection with mining matters and the 
Controller of Labour has a jurisdiction under the Labour Code, 
1923, in disputes as to wages where labourers of Chinese 
nationality are concerned. Appeals lie direct to the Supreme 
Court. 

Pouice. 
The total approved strength of the Police Force is 4,336, 
comprised as follows: 
116 British Officers; 
52 Malay and other Asiatic Officers; 
2,229 Malay Rank and File; 
1,699 Northern Indian Subordinate Police Officers and 
Constables ; 
240 Detectives (of various nationalities) ; 
in addition there is a Veterinary Police Force of 68 Malays and 
Indians which, for disciplinary purposes and reasons of economy, 
is housed in Police barracks and is paid from Police votes, though 
under the direction of the officers of the Veterinary Department. 
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In each of the four States of Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang the police contingent is in charge of a 
Chief Police Officer with the rank of Deputy Commissioner, who, 
subject to the general direction of the Commissioner of Police, 
is responsible to the British Resident for the efficiency of his 
contingent. A fifth contingent exists in the depot at Kuala 
Lumpur under the Commandant, an officer also of the rank of 
Deputy Commissioner, who is responsible to the Commissioner 
of Police for the enrolment and training of recruits and for the 
efficiency of the main reserve. 


In addition there is also in Kuala Lumpur the Head-quarters 
staff made up of the staff of the Commissioner of Police, the 
Criminal Intelligence Branch, which co-ordinates the criminal 
and political intelligence of the Federated Malay States, and the 
Criminal Registry or finger-print bureau, which serves not only 
the Federated Malay States but the Straits Settlements and 
Unfederated Malay States of Johore, Kedah, Trengganu and 
Kelantan, besides corresponding with India, Hong Kong, Dutch 
East Indies, Siam and Indo-China. 


The Federated Malay States Police furnishes British Officers 
for the Unfederated Malay States and for the Federated Malay 
States Railway Police. 


The shortage of 270 in the uniformed rank and file was due 
to the adoption of the policy approved by Government during the 
year, namely, to close such minor stations as were considered of 
doubtful value on aecount of altered conditions or to reduce 
their strength. In effecting this change it was decided to reduce 
the strength by 300 during the year. It is too early yet to say 
if the reductions can be made permanent. On Ist January, 1932, 
the total uniformed rank and file was 8,919, comprised of 
2,289 Malays and 1,630 Indians; on 31st December the total 
was 3,649, of whom 2,217 were Malays and 1,432 Indians. 


The Detective Branch was 21 below strength at the end of 
the year. 


Malays presented themselves for enrolment as recruits in 
large numbers, including a proportion of youths with English 
education; no Malays who did not possess an adequate knowledge 
of Romanised Malay or who were non-peninsular Malays were 
enrolled. During the year 107 Malays were enrolled compared 
with an average of 237. No Indians were enrolled, the previous 
average being 128. 
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For the third year in succession the average height of Malays 
recruited was 5! 5”, chest measurement 34” and age 20. 


It was noticeable that pupils from the vernacular schools, 
the Malay boy with a Standard V Certificate, assimilated 
instruction quicker than the pupils of the 4th and 5th Standards 
of the English schools. 


The number of offences reported during 1932 totalled 86,552 
compared with 86,236 in 1931. Seizable offences increased from 
10,584 to 11,029 and non-seizable offences decreased by 159 and 
totalled 75,493. At the close of the year convictions had been 
obtained in 3,196 of the seizable reports. 


The total number of murders, gang-robberies and robberics 
was 807 compared with 352 in 1931 and an average of 267; of 
the murders, fourteen were committed in the course of robbery 
or gang-robbery. 

There were 9 instances of abduction reported in 1932, 
compared with 11 in 1981. All were committed by Chinese in 
Perak; in fact all took place in the vicinity of the Kinta valley. 


Of the 11 persons kidnapped in 1931 mention was made 
in last year’s report that all except one had been accounted 
for at the end of the year. This unfortunate man was a Hokkien 
rubber dealer of Bikam who, on the 14th September, 1931, left 
on hig bicvele on business for the neighbouring village of Bidor 
and disappeared. It was ascertained that he had been kidnapped 
by a gang of seven Chinese who had secreted him in the jungle 
and were treating with his relatives for ransom. In consequence 
of the searching investigations of the police the kidnappers 
became alarmed and murdered their victim. Finally six of the 
gang were arrested in March, 1982; two were sentenced to 
six years’ rigorous imprisonment and the remaining four were 
banished. 

A total of 24 firearms was reported as lost or stolen during 
the year, of which 10 were recovered by the police and four other 
Weapons were recovered and identified as having been lost in 
Previous years. In addition 102 firearms were seized, of which 
56 were home-made guns and 2 were home-made pistols. 

Cases of house-breaking involving theft totalled 1,878, the 
largest number recorded yet and comparing with 800 in 1928 
(five years previously). 

The year 1932 was the first complete year in which the 
police operated the suppression clauses of the Women and Girls’ 
Protection Enactment, the law devised to control the social 
Problem and involving the suppression of brothels. This work 
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was formerly carried out by the Chinese Protectorate but that 
department confines its activities now to operating the rescue 
elauses. There were 106 reports during the year compared with 
71 in 1981. The problem has been kept well in hand and, so 
far as is known, there is no systematic procuration or trafficking. 
The country is probably as free from brothels as can be expected 
and their suppression has not in any way been reflected in the 
number of reports received of rape or indecent assaults on women. 


There was a drop in the amount of traffic work involved in 
testing drivers and issue of motor licences, the direct outcome 
of the cconomie crisis. There is no separate Traffic Branch in 
Pahang. 

Loadometers were more effectively used than hitherto for 
checking overloaded lorries. 


The total number of finger-print slips in the files on 
Stst December, 1982, relating to criminals was 233,791. 


Prisons. 

There are six prisons in the Federated Malay States located 

as follows: 
Taiping ; 
Batu Gajah; 
Kuala Lumpur; 
Seremban ; 
Kuala Lipis; 
Kuantan. 

The prison at Taiping is primarily a convict prison; the 
other prisons are local. 

Tn addition to the prisons, there are lock-up cells at certain 
police stations where prisoners are detained for short periods. 

Vagrants are confined in special Vagrant Wards. 

The total daily average population of all the prisons in 1932 
was 1,829.66; at the beginning of the year it was 1,863. 
Eleven thousand, five hundred and fourteen persons were 
admitted during the year, 11,723 were discharged, 12 died and 
9 executed, There was thus a total of 1,633 remaining on the 
81st December, 1932. 

The health of the prisoners was uniformly good. 

There is no special institution for the accommodation of 
juveniles in the Federated Malay States. Juvenile offenders 
may be sent to the Reformatory at Singapore; this institution 
is under the administration of the Education Department 
There is no probation system. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Legislation. 


Forty-one Enactments were passed during the year 1932. 
Of these two were Supply Enactments and twenty-one were 
purely amending Enactments. 


The list of Enactments which were not purely amending 
Enactments is as follows: 


(1) The Sale of Goods Enactment which repeals 
Chapter VIII of the State Contract Enactments 
and introduces the somewhat fuller © provisions 
which are contained in the Indian Sale of 
Goods Act. 


(2) The Water Supply Enactment which repeals and re- 
enacts with amendments the Water Supply Enact- 
ment, 1926. 


(8) The Pensions (Temporary Provisions) Enactment 
which legalises as a temporary . mensure the 
granting of pensions to any officer who retires 
with not less than ten years service, irrespective 
of his age. i 


(4) The Country Lunds (Cultivation) Suspension of 
Operation Fnactment which in the case of certain 
titles suspends the operation of the Country Lands 
(Cultivation) Enactment, 1914. 


(5) The Excise Enactment, 1932, which repeals and re- 
enacts with amendments the Excise Enactment, 
1923. 


(6) The Revised Edition of the Laws Enactment which 
provides for the preparation of a Revised Edition 
of the Laws. 


(7) The Trustee Enactment which repeals and re-enacts 
with considerable additions the Trustee Enactment, 
1920. It is closely modelled on Straits Settlements 
Ordinance 14 of 1929 and on the English Trustee 
Act, 1925. 


(8) The Health Boards (Dissolution) Enactment which 
provides for the dissolution of the Boards appointed 
under the Health Boards Enactment, 1929. 
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(9) The-Mui Tsai Enactment which considerably expands 
the provisions relating to Chinese female domestic 
servants of the type known as Mui Tsai following 
Straits Settlements Ordinance No. 5 of 1932. 


(10) The Registration of United Kingdom Designs Enact- 
ment which follows Straits Settlements Ordinance 
6 of 1931. 


(11) The Interpretation and General Clauses Enactment 
which repeals and re-enacts with considerable 
amendments the State General Clauses Enactments, 
1897. 


(12) The Legitimacy Enactment which introduces in regard 
to Christians the principle of ‘‘legitimatio per 
subsequens matrimonium’’ and is based on the 
English Legitimacy Act, 1926. 


(18) The Sale of Food and Drugs Enactment which repeals 
and re-enacts with amendments the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Enactment, 1913. 


(14) The Legal Tender (Supplementary) Enactment which 
affects an amendment to the schedule to the Legal 
Tender Enactment, 1913. 


(15) The Land Rents Enactment which as a temporary 
measure authorises the payment of land rents by 
instalments. 


(16) The Vehicles (Repeal) Fnactment which repeals the 
Vehicles Enactment, 1912. The latter Enactment 
was with amendments replaced by’ four Enactments 
passed by the State Councils. 


(17) The Prevention of Disease Enactment which 
makes provision for the control of disease relating 
to human beings and pro tanto repeals the 
State Quarantine and Prevention of Disease 
Enactments, 1903. 


(18) The Machinery Enactment which repeals and re-enacts 


with amendments the Machinery Enactment, 
1927, 
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The list of amending Fnactments is as follows: 

(1) The Sanitary Boards (Amendment) Enactment which 
amends the provisions of the principal Enactment 
relating to markets, nuisance orders and open 
spaces. 


(2) The Seditious Publications (Prohibition) Amendment 
Enactment which amends an omission in the 
principal Enactment by including the Rulers and 
Governments of the Unfederated Malay States 
within the scope of section 3 of the principal 
Enactment which did not extend to them as the 
law stood. 


(3) The Customs (Amendment) Enactment which supplies 
procedure for the condemnation of goods scized. 


(4) The Estate Duty (Amendment) Enactment which 
corrects an unfortunate error. 


(5) The Labour Code (Amendment) Enactment which 
repeals the provision, imposing a fee of $1, to be 
paid to the Indian Immigration Fund, on local 
engagements of Indian labourers. 


(6) The Malayan Planters’ Provident Fund (Amendment) 
Enactment which is repealed by Enactment 


22/32. 


(7) The Post Office (Amendment) Enactment which 
introduces a new chapter dealing with importation 


by post. 


(8) The Customs (Amendment No. 2) Enactment which 
amends the provision of the principal Enactment 
relating to importation of dutiable goods, and 
other provisions slightly. 


(9) The Labour Code (Amendment No, 2) Enactment 
which introduces new provisions relating — to 
Netherland Indian labourers. 


(10) The Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Enact- 
ment which makes a number of amendments found 
to be necessary. 


(11) The Courts (Amendment) Enactment which increases 
the powers of Magistrates of the First Class. 
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(12) The Government. Suits (Amendment) Enactment 
which repeals the provision’ of the principal Enact- 
ment relating to appearance of the Legal Adviser 
and substitutes new provisions. 


(13) The Malayan Planters’ Provident Fund (Amendment 
No. 2) Enactment which amends the provision of 
the principal Enactment relating to protection of 
individuals against legal proceedings. 


(14) The Prisons (Amendment) Enactment which legalises 
detention of a prisoner in a police station for 
certain period. 


(15) The Ports (Amendment) Enactment which makes 
better provision for securing that small craft should 
be seaworthy and should be used with due regard 
to safety. 


(16) The Distribution (Amendment) Finactment which 
amends the law regulating distribution. 


(17) The Police Foree (Amendment) Enactment which 
makes better provision as to additional constables 
and departmental police. 


(18) ‘The Probate and Administration (Amendment) 
FEnactment which gives power to the Official 
Administrator to assume administration in certain 
cases. 


(19) The Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Enact- 
ment which effects a number of minor amendments 
to the principal Enactment, 


(20) The Fstate Duty (Amendment No. 2) Enactment 
which requires estate duty to be paid in cash. 


(21) The Companies (Amendment) Enactment which 
makes amendments found to be necessary. 


The principal subsidiary legislation passed during the year 


is as follows: 


Air Navigation Enactment, 1929— 
Gazette Notification No. 266 of 13th January, 1982. 


Rules issued by the Chief Sceretary relating to 
certificates of airworthiness of aircraft, 
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Auction Sales Enactment, 1929— 
Gazette Notification No. 8733 of 2nd December, 1932— 


Rules made by the Judges for regulating auctioneers’ 
commission and expenses on sale of property by 
public auction. 


Courts Enactment, 1918— 
Gazette Notification No. 8430 of 18th November, 1932. 
Rules made by the Judges for fixing tables of fees and 
costs chargeable by advocates and solicitors for work 
done in Courts of Magistrates. 
Customs Enactment, 1923— 
Gazette Notification No. 1725 of 10th March, 1932. 
Imposition of preferential import duties. 
Passport Enactment, 1920— 
Gazette Notification No. 6055 of 12th August, 1932. 
Regulations exempting certain class of persons from 
producing a valid passport. 
Pensions Enactment, 1928— 
Gazette Notification No. 4120 of 4th June, 19382. 
Regulations in connection with gratuity and reduced 
pension. 
Police Force Enactment, 1923— i 
Gazette Notification No. 5118 of Ist July, 1932, 


Rule allowing a subordinate police officer to retire after 
10 years continuous service during the continuance in 
force of ‘‘The Pensions (Temporary Provisions) 
Enactment, 1932’’. 


Rule Committee (Supreme Court) Enactment, 1930— 


Gazette Notification No. 2472 of 24th March, 1932. 
Rule prescribing Court procedure. 


Tin and Tin-ore (Restriction) Enactment— 


Gazette Notification No. 9862 of 30th December, 1932. 


Rules consolidating and re-enacting rules passed at 
various earlier dates for regulating and restricting the 
production, export, sale, purchase or possession of 
tin and tin-ore. 











Budget for 
1932. 


Actual 
revenue and 
expenditure, 
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Volunteer Enactment, 1924— 
Gazette Notification No. 8629 of 18th November, 1932. 


Establishment of Federated Malay States Volunteer 
Force. 


Women and Girls Protection Enactment, 1931— 
Gazette Notification No. 6496 of 26th August, 1932. 


Rules relating to detention of girls in a place of safety. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Public Finance and Taxation. 


The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure for the year 
1932 provided for a revenue of $56,139,067 (excluding Railway 
revenue) and an expenditure (excluding expenditure on Loan 
Accounts and Railway expenditure on Revenue Account) of 
$55,943,755. 


The actual revenue for the year was $48,817,151, while the 
expenditure, including the deficit on the working of the Railway 
amounting to $1,496,996 and a contribution to the Supplementary 
Sinking Fund of $1,143,858 (neither of which items was provided 
for in the Estimates) came to $53,740,189. There was thus a 
deficit of $9,922,988 instead of an estimated surplus of $195,312. 


The shortages in revenue as compared with the estimate 
were : 


Customs ... 2a ao we wes wes ... $ 8,029,301 
Excise... eve tes ey Ses nee «1,958,829 
Forests: vet ng Sy.k Ga ek pad) Sass 1515480 
Lands and Mines... ae os Bee he 805,536 
Licences ... ee i as va as ae 393,838 
Municipal a si we ae Ne eae 301,296 
Light, Water, Power, etc. ... a oe. oe 364,026 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones a Ke 365,016 
Interest... oth Mes ei a Sp an 181,295 
Rent, etc. iar ia Se ao ee se 76,266 
Miscellaneous... a 5 Sox the oe 43.570 
Profit, Government Slipway : 4.256 


$12,674,159 
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The shortages in Customs and Excise revenue are accounted 
for as follows: 


Customs— 
Tin oe baa ats Hs ree on +» $1,439,370 
Rubber ... i ahs des oe xs bs 165,452 
Tobacco ... esa ed Beart Best os vs 2,778,531 
Spirits... aes ads es ies oe as 1,828,604 
Petroleum ES Ss a se oes see 661,997 
Kerosene as ae ae ass ve as 352,917 
Sugar... wee ee 612,629 
Kachang oil, Ghee, Butter, ete... ae at 156,812 
Cloth, Linen, Silk goods, ete.  ... oe ae 169,444 
Other Items... wee or bss oes aan 363,545 
Total ... $8,029,301 
Excise— 
Chandu... a ay oe a ees ... $1,408,079 
Other Items... re oe a5 a se 550,250 


$1,958,329 


The following items failed to yield the estimated amounts 
by the percentages noted against each: 


Per cent. 
Customs eee ue ees ise se a ai 37 
Excise... ous Ss Be ae soe sed es 26 
Forests ane aA Se oh if Ae oH 19 
Lands and Mines... ee a nee Remsen eNs 17 
Licences ats aes st aa ete ee ie 12 
Municipal a is os oh we ai Si: 10 
Light, Water, Power, etc. 2 is pay es ll 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones oe ey BAe 14 
Interest es me en ass eke wee ee 5 
Rent, etc. a Bs: ees os is oi a 10 
Miscellaneous ay ves 28 fies 15 
Profit, Government. Slinway om ee ae ee 34 


The excesses in revenue as compared with the estimate 
amounted to $352,243 as under: 


Fees of Court, etc. ... ee oe fe cee $2R3,488 
Timber, etc... ot an ae oe we 62,128 
Land Sales nee ae nee ze a nee 1.893 
Sale of Property ts Ee 34 3.310 


Grant from Colonial Deve! ogni F ‘und ie bee 1474 


Total 3 
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The total savings in ‘expenditure amounted to $7,311,274, 
the largest items being: 





Public Works—Annually Recurrent aes .. $1,514,914 
Medical sks“ seeby, «lade aah aie ie 955,620 
Municipal se ees sig ee ame 708,666 
Posts and Telegraphs arg oo soo a 468,356 
Public Works Department ae et ae 422,824 
Trade and Customs o¥8 a ig oe 376,398 
Education... 358,676 
Surveys a ay bis es z Si, 317,608 
Police... ret 532 gs ei Fert wae 222,787 
Electrical See ia bis a wae ae 196,088 
Civil Service... as ae she a ae 191,276 
Printing Z = sy ses, ave, 149,538 
District and Land Offices 56 c a 141,963 
Drainage and ee, pond ‘Reourrent se 136,222 
Forest... oe 3 ae mis 119,337 
Agricultural... ats eis ae 109,517 
Public Works Extraordinay ante ae dig 108.846 
Exchange _ ge me ioe oe 96,668 
Military . on Ree 575 ta a9 96,079 
Clerical Baisice: oss $s age aia ses 89,157 
Purchase of Land... eee 18a tae ist 83,561 
Transport 2 ee aan 2, Fr are 73,7 

Mines... ik ant aie fay, Ry he 54,725 
Malay Officers Hi are ro ate is 43,381 
Marine ... seks, as ai ii nae sey 38,653 
Prisons aa be eat 33,771 
The Rulers anal Native Officers ate je Sah 23,191 
Geological is ¥ ss as ds 15 18,721 
Co-operative Societies tes see ase 18,704 
Chinese ne eer $23 ous 45s ae 18,190 
Veterinary i x i ae 2 or 17,993 
The Residents a ai +0 17,726 
Drainage and Irrigation Department od a 16,609 
Government Gardens and Plantations .., atk 12,323 
Treasury wpe ary sue ot oe a 11,268 


Total ... $7,263,140 


Excesses over estimated expenditure totalled $5,107,658 as 





follows : 
Charges on account of Public Debt... ... $1,148,822 
Pensions, etc. ... oe oi woh ay «1,803,389 
Railways oe ei a au2 w 1,496,996. 
i Miscellaneous Birvicsa: "Reserved 7 sen wes 446,027 
, Labour ... Ae 195,694 
' iW Drainage and Trrigation, Special Services ee 6,705 
Courts sia oe 5,936 
if Miscellaneous Sarvicssy ‘Wiireserved Berrios en 5,526 
. Legal ‘Adviser ... 2 re day ie 2,089 
Colonial Development. Fund Rae oe ag 1,474 


Dl ft Total ... $5,107,658 


iiizea by GOOGE 
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(a) The excess under Publie Debt Charges is due to the 
Supplementary Sinking Fund Contribution having been provided 
in a schedule as an appropriation from past surplus, which is 
not the recognised procedure. 

(b) The excess under Pensions, etc., is due to the abnormal 
retirements on account of retrenchment, and that under Labour 
is due to repatriation of Indian labourers, 

(c) The excess under Railways is caused by excess of 
expenditure over revenue for which no provision was made in the 
estimates. 

(d) The following special items of expenditure for which no 
provision was made in the estimates contributed to the excess 
under Miscellaneous Services : 


1. Repatriation of unemployed Europeans... $ 26,387 
2. ‘s » decrepit and unemployed 
Chinese... acs ve 259,619 
Ee a +, retrenched Government 
subordinates bi eee 18,352 
4, wa », Others re oe, ee 12,802 
5. Expenses of tin restriction... 2 oes 24,092 
6. Contribution to International ‘Tin Heels 
and Development Scheme os «108,869 
7. Interest paid to Midland Bank mn she 71,940 
Total ... $517,061 


The total amount of the public debt on 3lst December, 1932, 
was $96,185,714, being : 

Straits Settlements Sterling Loan ... .. $80,185,714 

Federated Malay States Loeal Loan as 16,000,000 


The Straits Settlements Loan remained as on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1931, at $80,185,714 (£9,355,000). The first instalment of 
this loan (£5,155,000) was issued in December, 1921, at 97, 
bearing interest at 6 per cent., and the second instalment 
(£4,200,000) in May, 1922, at 95, with interest at 44 per cent. 
The Sinking Funds Contributions, which started in 1925, 
amount to $18,527,351. 


The Federated Malay States Local Loan of $16,000,000 was 
issued in May, 1931, at 98, bearing interest at 4} per cent. 
Contributions to a Sinking Fund for the redemption of this loan 


will have to be provided out of revenues after the Ist January, 
1934. 


Public debt. 

















Assets and 
liabilities. 
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The following statement shows the assets and liabilities on 


the 3lst December, 1932 








Lia inti ks. gS o« 
Capital Account (Straits 
iments Sterling Loan) 
at credit thereof (a) E 
Capital Account (4) per cent. 
le Malay Petates 
Local Loan, 159), Balance at 
credit thereof (c) 
Sundry Outstanding Accounts 
Due to India (Ageney Accounts) 
(Current Accounts) 
‘vlow (Agency A,¢) 
oS. Railw 
yovernment: War 
“Land Grant Scheme 
Family Remittances 
Deposits— 
Courts 
Forests 
Lands 
Postal 
Postal Ave Stores— 
Colony 
Plante 
Board 
Miscellancous 


Settle: 








560,243 56 











8,112,701 18 
RE,784 72 

















6456 13 
925 6 





300,000.00 








Loan 
600,000.00 








2,152,120 16 
Selangor River Protection 
Reserve Account 
Sundry Funds— 
Police Fine and 
ard Fund .. § 44,490.18 
Otlicers? 
Guarantee Fund 3 
Composition 


04,730 41 











27.76 





Stamp Daty 

Fond 9... .. 374,694.39 
R.E.R. and P 

Reserve Fund 2,304,462,70 


Phillips’ Agricul. 
tural School 
Scholarship 
Fund 

Government 
Motor Vehicles 
Insurance Fund 

Malayan Flood 
Reiief Fund 

Miscellaneous 





57,270.10 





3,30 





3 3, 
War Savings Certificates, 
1924-1927 

Opium We 
F 





280 00 





enne 





“Replacement 








‘und 
Stee i 
Capital Fund—Bagan Serai Rice 
Cay vital Fand—Kuala Kurau 
Rice Mill 250,000 00 


Capital Fund—¥. M.S. eosenns 
ment Factory... 
Surplus— 
Reser for 
Public Works— 
Special Servic 


400,000. 00 





206,001.00 








Balance unallocat- 
Oh ea eae 











) The Straits Settlements Ste 
) buve by 









a1 a fully subseribed, apy 
B). "The ¢ 








Toan. the 





ASSLTS. 

Cash in Treasuries and Banks as per distribution 

statement, see ee eee sey 2,528,468 254, 
Cash with Agencies— 

Crown Agents $ 40,818.11 

Malayan Information Agency 32,819) 

er 10,055.56 


Penane 
Singapore 644,506.62 


Cash in Transit 
Joint Colonial Fund (Crown ‘Agents) 
Fiwal Deposits 
Investments Surplus Funds (at valuation) — 
Singapore Municipal Debentures 
4 per cent.—1897 $ 891.00 
YM.S. 4) per cent. Local Loan, 1059 9,742.50 
Sterling Securities se $776,507.90 
Perak River Hydro-Electric ¢ Power 
Co,, Ltd. 
Nipah Distilleries of | Maluys Ltd. 
Sungei Draka Plantations... 
























8,787,141 49 


- $1,285,714.20 
2,957.15 


















1,324,805 66 
Tnvestinents—Opium Revenue Replacement 
Reserve Fund-— 
(a) Sterling Securities (at 
valu ation) $19,345,640.20 
(6) Sterlin rities Loon to 
PLR. Epc yy. Ltd. 985,714.29 26,631,354 58 
tments (Speeitic Funds) (at valuation) — 
Police Fine and Reward Fund... $38,079.04 
Public Otficers’ Guarantee Fund ~ $31,923.20 
Malayan Flood Rehef Pund 45,898.00 
Seenrities Deposit Account 8,341.65 
Phillips’ Agricultural, School 
Scholarship Pund .. 4,741.50 
Composition Stamp Duy" "Fund, 
4) per cent. Loun (with Crown 
Agents) ee bted 803,678 47 
Family Remittances 4,546, 





by other Goyernments— 


Crown Agents 
Johore 





Kelantan 
Perlis 
Singnpore 
‘Trengxann 
Sundry Outstanding 
Loans— 
Stunese Government (5) 
Brunei Government 
Kelantan, 300,000.00 
Planters 2.232,006.26, 
Hs ‘ar Service Land Grant Scheme 1,727,400 
Agricultural... sh 
Ruildings 
Miscellaneous 


Advances. 
Tnnprests 
Bentong Tailings Retention Scheme 
Stores anid Materials Account— 





110,526 76 
9,901 01 








$30,207,735.05 
387,000.00 




















Fost lice «- $1,042,008,22 
PW. 163,800.02 
Kiveitreal Department 691,205.88 


Forest) Engincer and ‘Timber 
Bruch 

Marine Slipwa 

Burma Riles 


Marine Slipway 
Purchase of Tin 
Central Health Board 
Minor Forest Produce, ete. 
SPCNRC 
an Serai Rice Mill” 





Account 





By2,129 73 
250,000 00 
4400,000. 00 








84,656,751 454 





first two instalments of which totalling £9,355.000 
son the credit side of the Capital Account (vide Appendix 


Penses of the issue of the loan and expenditure on works authorised to be carried out from loan 


funds appear on the debit side of the same account, the loan being repayable by Sinking Fund, the instalments 


‘of which are provided out of Revenue. 
(b) Repayment of the loan of S 
(e) The #, per cent. Loeal Loan, 
Capital Account (ede Appendix ©), 















yearly instalments commenced on Ist Jannary, 1924, 


1 has been fully subscribed and appears on the credit “side of the 
The’ expenses of issue and expenditure on works authorised to be 
carried out appear_on the debit side of the same. 





ecount, the loan being repayable hy Sinking Fund, the 


instalinents of which are to be provided out of Revenue. 
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Separation of the Railway accounts from the general accounts 
was effected as at close of business on 31st December, 1931. 
The result on the year’s working disclosed a deficit of $1,496,996 
which was met from the general revenues. 


The loan to the Siamese Government of £4,630,000 
($39,685,714) which is repayable by 26 annual insfilments 
commencing on the Ist January, 1924, stood at $30,207,785 on 
the 31st December, 1932, having been reduced by the payment of 
the ninth instalment due on Ist January, 1982. 


The loan to Brunei, which stood at $391,000 on 
31st December, 1931, has been reduced to $387,000 by the 
payment of the annual instalment due in 1932. 


The loan of $300,000 made to Kelantan in 1980, remained 
unsettled on 31st December, 1932. 


The total amount of loans outstanding on 31st December, 
1932, was $3,959,413 against $3,946,400 on 31st December, 
1931, 


Outstandings on 81st December, 1932, amounted to 
$1,319,000, compared with $1,741,280 on 31st December, 1931. 


The total amount paid for the purchase of tin in July and 
August, 1932, was $3,363,868, which has been reduced by sales 
during the year to $2,370,950 on 31st December, 1932. 


The surplus on 31st December, 1931, was $50,794,582. As 
the expenditure for the year exceeded the revenue by $9,922,988 
the surplus was reduced to $40,871,594 on 31st December, 1932. 
A sum of $19,445,572 out of this surplus has been earmarked for 
ths purposes of the Supplementary Sinking Funds of the Sterling 
Loan in add’tion to a sum of $206,001 earmarked for specific 
Public Works Special Services. The unallocated balance of the 
surplus is, therefore, $21,220,021, but only a part of this is 
available in a liquid form. 


The liquid assets comprising cash, fixed deposits, Joint 
Colonial Fund and easily realisable investments (excluding the 
investments earmarked for certain specific funds) amounted to 
$13,529,551 at the end of the year as compared with $22,466,140 
at the beginning. 


The investments that are not easily realisable are those in 
Perak River Hydro-Electrie Power Co., Ltd., Nipah Distilleries 
and Sungei Draka Plantations, amounting in all to $1,324,806. 


Railways. 


Loan to Siam. 


Loan to Brunei. 


Loan to 
Kelantan. 


Loans— 
Planters, War 
Service, ‘etc. 


Other loans, 


Purchase of 
tin. 


Surplus. 





Opium Revenue 
Replacement. 
Reserve Fund. 


Rubber 
Experimental 
Research and 
Propaganda 
Fund, 





Sterling Loan 
Capita 
Account. 





Local Loan 
Capital 
Account. 
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This fund, which was started with $10 millions provided out 
of revenue in 1925 and $9,828,503 representing contribution of 
15 per cent. of the annual revenue from chandu sales for the 
years 1926 to 1930 and which, together with the accumulated 
interest from inception to 31st December, 1930, stood at 
valuatim on 31st December, 1931, at $22,878,608, has been 
increased to $26,631,855 on valuation of securities at current 
market rates on 3lst December, 1932. The fund is invested in 
sterling securities, with the exception of £850,000 which has 
Been lent to the Perak River Hydro-Electric Power Co., Ltd., as 
shown on the assets side of the Balance Sheet. 


The interest earned on this fund during 1931 and 1932 has 
been credited to revenue and contribution to the fund during 
these years was suspended. 


This fund which was created by an appropriation cf 
$2,500,000 from surplus funds in 1930 and stood at $2,495,867 
on 31st December, 1931, was reduced to $2,394,463 on 
3lst December, 19382. The commitments against this balance 
amounted to $1,661,631 on 31st December, 1982. 


A statement of the Sterling Loan Capital Account 1s 
published as Appendix B to this report. Of the total proceeds 
of the two instalments amounting to $74,297,549 expenditure on 
the Railway and other works up to 81sp December, 1932, 
accounted for $78,728,306, leaving a balance of $569,243 still 
available to meet capital expenditure. This balance is in excess 
of the estimated balance of $505,475 due to under-spending by 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department and to a refund of about 
$27,000 by the Railway Department. 


A statement of the Local Loan Capital Account is published 
as Appendix C to this report. 


Of the total proceeds of $15,640,000 expenditure on 
Railway, Electrigal and Public Works accounted for $7,527,299 
leaving a balance of $8,112,701 still available to meet cupital 
expenditure in 1933 and subsequent years. This balance is 
also in excess of the estimated balance of $7,626,790 due to 
under-spendings by the Electrical and Public Works Depart- 
ments, although the excess expenditure by the Railway 
Department amounted to $487,150. 
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The following is a summary of the Customs tariff: 


Description of article. 


Ale, beer, stout, porter, 
cider and perry on 


Other intoxicating liquors 


Tobacco 


Petiol 
Kerosene 





Sugar 
Cartridges 
Matches 


Edible oils and fats 


Cement 


Cement manufactures 
other than tiles 


Tiles—roofing, 
and wall 


flooring 
Cosmetics and perfumery 


Textiles 
apparel 


and = wearing 
Rubber boots and shoes 
and canvas boots and 
shoes with rubber soles 
Rubber soles 


Tanned hides and skins, 
leather and imitation 
leather manufactures 
other than fancy goods 

Cycles and parts 

Cycle tyres (outer covers) 


» 5, (inner tubes) 


Motor and motor cycle 
tyres (outer covers) and 
inner tubes ade 


Pianos 


Import Dutigs. 


Duty. 
~ 





‘= 
Full duty. 


$1.30 per gallon 


Graduated from $1.50 
to $14 per gallon'd or 
proof gallon 5 


Graduated from 70 
cents to $1.60 per 
pound we ar 

35 cents per gallon 

15 cents ” 

5 cents per pound 

$11 per 1,000 ... ies 

Graduated from 12 


cents per 100 contain- 
ers and upwards 


Graduated from 4 
cents to 20 cents per 
pound eh a 


$12 per ton 


$2 per ton 


$12, 


50 per cent. ad valorem 


50 cents per pair 
3 yy ” 


15 per cent. ad valorem 
20 ” 
15 cents per cover 


6 ,, per tube 


20 per cent. ad ralurem 
lo» ”» 


sy 


Preferential duty. 


$1.20 per gallon 


90 cents to $8 per 
gallon 
$1 per pound for 


cigarettes and manu- 
factured tobacco if 
imported for sale to 
the public in airtight 
tins or containers 


3 cents per pound 
$10 per 1,000 


Graduated from 2 cents 
to 15 cents per pound 


$6 per ton 


$10 per ton. Tiles— 
flooring and wall 


25 per cent. ad valorem 


lo, ” 


10 cents per pair 


0 ” ” 


5 per cent. ad valorem 


Ws, ” 
8 cents per cover 
3 ,, per tube 


Free 


Description of article, 
Other musical  instru- 
ments, wireless receiv- 
ing sets and _ parts 
thereof includin, 
gramophones, electrical 
gramophones or re- 
producers, phonographs, 
records, needles, valves 


and other parts or 
accessories 
Coffee 


Coffee extract or essence, 
whether mixed with 
other substances or not 

Ground-nuts tee 

Milk (including cream) 
condensed, _ desiccated 
or preserved 

Fruits, jams, marmalade, 
vegetables, fish, meats 


and soups in_ metal, 
glass or earthenware 
containers 
Printing paper Yea 
Manufactured brass, 
bronze and copperware 
Batteries for electric 


torches or hand lamps 
All other electric 
batteries aie er 
Paraffin wax and articles 
made thereof... ue 
Fish maws and sharks’ 
fins 


and lam 


Umbrellas 

shades covered wit 
silk, artificial silk or 
cotton 

Tea 





Saccharine 
Fireworks and crackers 
Oil cloth and linoleum ... 


Straw, grass and 
manufactures 








rush 
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Duty. 


es 
Full duty. 


20 per cent. ad valorem 


Graduated from 3 cents 
to 8 cents per pound 


5 per cent. ad valorem 
2 cents per pound 


124 per cent. ad valorem 


2, a 
10, . 
15, H 
D050 ir eke oss 
1b, 
by, 5 
Ibe 45 re 
10h a5 ‘i 


8 cents per pound 

$5 per pound 

10 cents per pound 

10 per cent. ad valorem 


10 ” 


Export Dutiks. 


Description of article. 


Coconuts and copra ... 
Gambier 

tutta-percha 

Rubber 


te 
a 


Preferential duty, 


10 per cent. ad valorem 


1 cent per pound 


24 per cent. ad valorem 


5 os ” 
Free 


5 per cent. ad ralorem 
5 ” » 

Free 

5 per cent. ad valorem 


5 ” 


5 ” ” 
6 cents per pound 


Duty. 


14 per cent. ad valorem 





1 per cent. 


15 cents per- pikul 
24 per cent. ad valorem r 
ad valorem when price '$ 


under 30 cents per pound, to 5 Per 


, cent. when price is 80 cents © 


yr over 


In addition a further duty of 10 cents 


per pikul for the purposes © 
Research 


Rubber 
Malaya 


if the 
Institute of 


Description of article. 
Rembia ataps ... 
Nipah ataps 


Other kinds 


Getah rambong (India-rubber) 
Formosa camphor 


Kepong bark 

Gold 

Tin— 

Tin smelted or manufactured 


from tin-ore won in_ the 
Federated Malay States. When 
the price of tin fica not exceed 
$41 (per pikul) ee a 


Tin-ore 


Additional 
exported . 
Tin ibe and hard: head of tin 


day on a. tin-ore 


Scheelite 
Wolfram 


All other intel wid’ “metaliferous 
ores 


“Chinglay or Laclli i (falepar 
or sodate elspar intended for use as 
a flux or a glaze or china-stone . 


Fish ae 

Oysters, fresh 

Blachan sé 

Oysters, dried, mother-of- peat] shell, 
beche-de-mer and sharks’ fins... 

Horns, tanned skins, raw or dressed 
hides, bones and tallow 


Elephants 
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Duty. 
10 per cent. ad valorem 


Graduated from 75 cents to $1.50 per 
1,000 

10 per cent. of the whole prices in 
the centres of production 


$5 per pikul 
10 per cent. ad valorem 
10 


” 


$10 per bhara (3 pikuls or 400 Ibs.) 

so on, the duty per bhara being 
increased by 50 cents for every 
dollar by which the price of tin 
exceeds $41 


72 per cent. of the duty on tin, with, 
in the case of tin-ore exported other. 
wise than under such guarantees as 
the Chief Secretary may require 
that it shall be smelted in the 
Straits Settlements, Australia or the 
United Kingdom, an additional 
duty of $30 per pikul 


10 cents per pikul or part of a pikul 


At the rate prescribed for tin-ore, 

unless _ the consignment is 

accompanied by a certificate of 
'y 


assay granted the Government 
Geologist or approved by the 
Warden of Mines, in which case 


the duty shall be at the rate 
prescribed for tin smeltered or 
manufactured on the amount of tin 
estimated to be contained in such 
consignment 


$2 per pikul 
$2 


” 
10 per cent. ad valorem 
24 per cent. ad valorem 
Usually 10 per cent. ad valorem 


$5 per pikul 
50 cents per pikul 


10 per cent. ad valorem 


” 





* These articles are prohibited 
granted by the Chief Secretary. 


to be exported except under licences 
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Excise Dvties. 


Description of article. Duty. 
Chinese samsu including medicated 
samsu a ace a . $9 per proof gallon 
Other intoxicating liquors ... Pee 2 Geena a 
Matches eA ae ae +» § .09 per 1,000 matches where both 


matches and containers are made 
from imported timber 
$ .08 per 1,000 where the matches 
only are made from _ imported 
timber 
$ .06 per 1,000 where both matches 
and containers are made from local 
timber 
Stamp Dutizs. 

Stamp duties are collected by means of adhesive stamps 
affixed, in accordance with a schedule to the Stamp Enactment, 
on certain specified documents, of which the more common are 
given below: 

Agreement or contract.—25 cents. 


Bill of exchange (except a cheque or bank note).—5 cents 
for every $100 of the amount or value of the money for which 
the bill or note is drawn or made. 


Charge, agreement for a charge, bond, debenture, covenant, 
and bill of sale by way of security.—At rates graduated from 
10 cents for an amount not exceeding $25 to $1 for every $500. 

Cheque.—4 cents. 

Conveyance, assignment, transfer or absolute bill of sale.— 


At rates graduated from 50 cents where the consideration does 
not exceed $100 to $1.50 for every $250. 


Lease or agreement for lease of any land, house or other 
immovable property granted or made.—At rates varying 
according to rent, fine or premium payable and period. 


Policy insurance: 
Fire insurance.—25 cents per policy. 
Life insurance.—10 cents for every $1,000. 
Power or letter of attorney.—$3 for a general power. 


Promissory note (except a bank note).—10 cents for every 
$100 or part thereof. 


Receipt for any money or other property the amount or 
value of which exceeds twenty dollers.—4 cents. 


Share certificate.—5 cents. 


Porn Tax anp Hour Tax. 
There is no poll or hut tax. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Miscellaneous. 


ExecrricaL DEPARTMENT. 


The continued depression had its effect upon the working 
of the electrical undertakings in the country, and further 
vigorous efforts were concentrated to reduce expenditure and to 
operate plant to the finest degree of economy. 


It is pleasing to note, however, that in almost every supply 
area there has been an appreciable increase in the number of 
consumers, and also that the kilowatts connected per consumer 
have increased. This is an important factor as it proves the 
continual demand for electricity, in spite of a fall in consumption 
due to individual and general economy. 


As an example, it will be interesting to study the following 
table : 


1929. 1931. 1932. 
Kilowatts connected 10,500 ... 14,549 ... 17,810 
Units generated ... 23,850,345 ... 21,494,177 ... 18,339,387 


The year 1929 has been taken as a normal year, and if the 
ratio between kilowatts connected and units generated be taken 
for that year and applied to 1932, then if conditions had been 
normal the units generated would have been about forty 
millions instead of eighteen millions. This comparison is given 
to illustrate what is likely to occur at the time when trade 
revival takes place. 


It was not possible further to reduce expenditure to offset 
the inevitable fall in revenue, and although a reduction of 
approximately $127,000 was effected, the revenue was short of 
the 1931 figure by approximately $330,000. 


The total capacity of generating plants installed in the 
Federated Malay States shews a slight increase over 1931, being 
118,487 kilowatts compared with 116,840 in 1931, but the total 
units generated during 1932 fell to 144,222,885 compared with 
202,172,218 during 1931. 


Of these units, 15,923,933 were generated by Government 
undertakings, and 8,453,110 units were purchased by Government 
from private undertakings for public supply purposes, the 
balance being generated by private plant. 


General. 


Revenue. 


ang 





acity 
output. 
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The number of installations generating electricity in the 
Federated Malay States is as follows: 


Perak Fer re ae 3 wi BT 
Selangor sae aes wee tas asx, 92 
Negri Sembilan tic ie sin we |B 
Pahang ty vig aad a wae % 

Total ... 189 


which is nine less than in 1931. 


Only nine accidents were reported during the year, as 
compared with fourteen in the previous year; of these, eight 
proved fatal and enquiries were held in connection with five 
of them. 


CoMPANIES. 

During the year 26 local companies with a total nominal 
capital of $7,876,857 were incorporated and registered as 
compared with 22 with nominal capital of $8,748,769 in 1931 
and 32 with a total nominal capital of $7,013,000 in 1930. 


The largest number of companies registered in any recent 
year was 56 ($35,764,500) in 1926 and 54 ($38,934,928) in 1920. 


The main objects of the new companies were agriculture 
including rubber (8), agriculture other than rubber (1), 
agriculture and mining (1), amusement and entertainment (1), 
general trade (1), gold mining (3), gold prospecting (2), hotels (1), 
investment (7), passengers transport (1), promotion of patents (3), 
tin mining (1) and trust and benefit (1). 


Ten companies were public and sixteen private. 


Nineteen companies were in voluntary liquidation and three 
in compulsory liquidation in the Federated Malay States. No 
winding-up orders were made. 


There were 667 companies on the register at the end of 
the year, 30 having been struck off as dissolved or defunct. 


Twenty-seven companies incorporated outside the Federated 
Malay States filed particulars under section 2 of Enactment IX, 
1912, as against 21 and 87 in 1931 and 1930, respectively. The 
objects of these companies were briefly: agriculture (8), banking 
(1), engineering and general agents (1), general merchants (3), 


vised y GOOgle 
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hill station hotel (1), insurance (3), investment (5), mining (1), 
nipah distillation (1), sale of oil (2) and underwriting (1). 
These companies were incorporated in Belgium (1), England (12), 
Japan (1), Straits Settlements (9), Shanghai (1) and U.S.A (8). 


Four companies were under compulsory liquidation in the 
Federated Malay States, and four known to be in voluntary 
liquidation. 


At the end of 1932, 1,017 companies were on the register us 
compared with 1,039 on 3lst December, 1931. 4 


Fifteen Fire Insurance and 25 Life Assurance Companies 
were also registered under their respective Enactments governing 
such business on 8lst December, 1932, an increase of one in 
each category during the year. 


Progress was made with the liquidation of the companies in 
the hand of the Official Receiver. The liquidation of certain 
companies the assets of which were situate in Siam gave rise to 
considerable difficulties, legal und others, but should be 
completed in 1933. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


During the year 554 bankruptcy notices were issued, 
190 petitions filed, 121 receiving orders and 123 adjudication 
orders made, as compared with 443 notices, 187 petitions, 
96 receiving orders and 90 adjudication orders in 1931. 


Of the persons adjudicated bankrupt, 55 were Chinese, 
34 natives of India, 19 Malays, 4 Eurasians, 8 Ceylonese and 
3 Europeans. 


By occupation 26 were traders, 20 clerks, 18 landowners, 
ten contractors, four miners, three married women, one 
watchman, two milk-sellers, one engineer, one lawyer, 
one teacher, one share-broker, one cashier, one rubber-dealer, 
one engine driver; 32 were of miscellaneous occupations. 


Insolvency showed a marked increase, especially in Perak 
and Selangor. The main Bankruptcy Office is in Kuala Lumpur 
and the Branch Office in Ipoh. 


Three compositions and schemes of arrangement were 
approved by the Court, one in Perak and two in Selangor; and 
there were 20 discharges, 12 in Selangor, six in Perak, one in 
Negri Sembilan and one in Pahang, two of which were 
unconditional and 18 subject to period of suspension. 





























Expenditure. 
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There were ten prosecutions against bankrupts during the 
year. 


The gross liabilities and assets stated by debtors were 
$3,698,692 and $3,680,619 respectively; in no previous year 
have declared liabilities exceeded $1,250,197 (1930). Such 
figures are valueless in themselves but, compared with $886,783 
and $846,986 for 1931, indicate the greater magnitude of the 
bankruptcies. One failure exceeded $800,000 and two others 
$500,000. As regards gross liabilities, $2,222,468 were declared 
at the Kuala Lumpur Office and $1,476,224 at the Ipoh Branch 
Office. 


As from Ist July, 1932, the Official Assignee, Federated 
Malay States, was liquidator of the Central Health Board in 
addition. 


Pusiic TrusTez AND OFFICIAL ADMINISTRATOR. 
The year under review was the tenth year of the working of 
the department of the Public Trustee. 


During the year the Public Trustee accepted 25 trusts in 
all valued at over $600,000; 19 trusts were wound up and at 
the end of the year 99 were still being administered. 


The value of the property held in trust by the Public Trustee 
at the end of the year was estimated at over $4,500,000. 


The office of the Official Administrator, Federated Malay 
States, created in 1928, is combined with that of the Publie 
Trustee. The number of estates taken up by the Official 
Administrator during 19830 was 18 valued at over $300,000; 18 
estates were wound up and at the end of the year 35 were still 
being administered. 


The total number of trusts and estates administered by the 
Public Trustee and Official Administrator at the 31st December, 
1932, was 134 valued at $4,968,353. The total fees collected by 
the combined offices during the year amounted to $32,661 
compared with $18,718 collected in 19831 and $27,197 collected 


in 1929, which year hitherto held the record. 


mee Co-OPERATION. 
The statistics relate to the period Ist July, 1931, to 
81st December, 1932. 


The total expenditure for the calendar year 1932, on all 
counts, was $158,884. 
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The position at the end of the year was as follows: 













Total 
working 
capital. 


Paid-up Reserve 


fund. 














Rural Credit Socie- : 
ties ws es 129,065 
Non-Agricultura] 
Thrift and Loan 
Societies ... 2,625,579 
Indian Estate La-| 
bourers’ Societies 147,961 
Co-operative Rubber} 
Societies ... : 651 
Co-operative Union 1,288 
Total 23,148 |2,553,161| 256,707 |2,904,544 


The continued depression in nearly all branches of 
agricultural activities made it again a difficult time for rural 
co-operators. “Three societies were liquidated during the period 
under review. 


Loans amounting to $6,249 were granted as compared with 
$15.554 during the previous 12 months. 


Overdue loans increased by about 18 per cent. as against an 
increase of 30 per cent. shown in the last report. Nine societies 
worked at a loss as compared with the 12 societies mentioned 
previously. 


The number of societies on the register remained unchanged. 
The total membership, however, decreased by 2.397 from 13,217 
to 10,820. The heavy retrenchment in both Government and 
business offices was practically entirely responsible for this 
decrease. The total paid-up subscriptions decreased from 
$2,652,674 to $2,331,900, but the Reserve Funds increased 
materially from $165,675 to $216,179. The amount of loans 
granted was to the value of $1,894,800 for 18 months compared 
with $1,460,408 for the previous 12 months. Loans overdue 
decreased from $65,095 to $11,500. 


Money invested in gilt-edged securities or held on fixed 
deposit amounted to $1,713,939 as compared with $1,697,794 on 
30th June, 1931. The gross average savings of members in these 
societies rose from $200 to $216 and the nett average savings 
from $117 to $144. 


* Societies. 


Rural Cred| 
Societies. © 


Thrift and 
Loan Socie' 











y 
| 


Indian Estate 
Labourers’ 
Societies. 


Rubber 
Societies. 
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Despite the fact that 18 societies had to be liquidated owing 
to estates shutting down or reducing their labour force to a 
skeleton, 45 new societies were registered during the 18 months. 
There is a strong and growing demand for this type of society 
not only for estates but also for the Indian labourers of Govern- 
ment departments. 


The total number of societies has risen from 70 to 95, though 
the total membership remains practically unchanged at 10,568. 
The total subscriptions decreased from $187,952 to $143,396 
and the average savings per labourer from $17.50 to $14. 


In considering this decrease it should be noted that the 
liquidated societies disbursed over $26,000 to members on 
liquidation. 


Of the two smoking, grading and selling societies, one 
in Perak has been particularly hard hit by the heavy fall in the 
price of rubber and has been reduced almost to the point 
of ineffectiveness. The other society, however, has continued 
to work fairly well and has produced sufficient capital to continue 
operations. The prices realised by co-operative sale were slightly 
better than the local kampong price throughout the year. 


Lanps. 
The area in private occupation at the end of the year 
amounted to about 2,599,126 acres under agricultural titles and 
205,559 acres under mining titles. 


It is estimated that of the 27,500 square miles covered by 
the four States of the Federation, 15.9 per cent. is land in private 
occupation and 25.7 per cent. ig reserved forest, while the balance 
of 58.4 per cent. is still State land, including therein land 
reserved for purposes other than forests. 


Surveys, 

In the past two years the gross annual expenditure of the 
Survey Department has been reduced by $700,000 per annum 
and in 1932 it was substantially below that for 1913, if the cost 
of the Meteorological Branch, added to the department in 1927, 
is neglected. The call for economy compelled reductions 
amounting to nearly a third of the staff, European and Asiatic. 


The demand for title surveys again showed a sharp reduction 
but was substantial enough, in this year of extreme slump 
conditions, to indicate that even a return to moderate prosperity 
would result in an increase in land transactions sufficient to 
embarrass the department if staff reductions are continued, 
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The Topographical Branch succeeded in adding 2,255 square 
miles to the standard topographical map of the Federated Malay 
States which now covers 59 per cent. of the country. This is 
the last year in which any really substantial progress will be 
recorded. 


The full programme of meteorological observations, including 
pilot balloon ascents from three stations, was maintained. From 
the 1st November synoptic weather messages giving conditions 
at selected stations were broadcast twice daily. The number 
of requests for special information, route reports and forecasts, 
received from aircraft, Government departments and individuals 
showed a marked increase. 


GEoLoey. 

The detailed geological survey of that district of Perak 
around Sungei Siput North was continued, and localities were 
selected which should be prospected for tin-ore. Information 
from the mining districts of the various States was collected, 
as usual, and a detailed study was made of an important 
scheelite occurrence in Kinta, resulting in recommendations for 
prospecting, which should lead to the discovery of extensions 
of the deposit. 


A considerable amount of time was occupied by the 
geological work involved in preparing advice for miners and for 
Government departments, to assist them with problems 
concerning tin-deposits, gold-deposits, iron-deposits, coal-deposits, 
limestone, water-supply, spill-way foundations, dam-sites, danger 
from possible cliff-falls, and other engineering problems. The 
usual analytical work on metals, minerals, and oils was done 
by the Chemist for the public and for Government departments, 
and the increasing number of assays necessitated by the 
application of the Tin Restriction Enactment more than 
counterbalanced a small decrease in the number of assays for 
miners. 


Pianters’ Loans Boarp. 

On Ist January, 1932, the Board had outstanding twenty- 
seven loans aggregating to $771,950. It lent in new loans (one) 
and additional loans (five) during the course of the year a further 
$49,700; while three properties made partial repayments to the 
extent of $2,500. At the end of the year, agricultural loans 
outstanding were twenty-eight totalling $819,150. 





Agricul 
loans. 





Urban loans. 


War Service 
Toans. 


Interest. 


Profit and loss. 


Reserves. 


Capital. 
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Urban loans, at the beginning of the year, totalled eighty- 
seven amounting to $1,121,335. During the course of the year, 
further new loans (eleven) to the extent of $35,000 and 
additional loans (four) amounting to $40,300 were made. 
Repayment in full was made by seven borrowers totalling 
$71,200, while fifty others made partial repayments to the extent 
of $89,460. At the end of the year, the Board had outstanding 
ninety-one loans aggregating to $1,085,575. 


Under the War Service Land Grant Scheme, at the 
beginning of the year, seventy ex-soldiers were indebted to the 
Board, in respect of loans made to them, amounting to 
$1,668,250. No repayments were received during the year, the 
amount outstanding on 31st December remaining unaltered, viz., 
$1,668,250. 


Interest earned during the year amounted to $123.310, 
of which $54,732 was in respect of agricultural loans and $68,573 
in respect of urban loans. Interest in respect of war service 
loans was remitted as ‘a measure of relief during the prevailing 
depression. 


Interest collected totalled $126,249, while the amount 
credited to Federal Revenue in respect of monies outstanding 
was $117,527. 


The net profit earned by the Board during the year was 
$11,499. 


The reserves of the Board on 31st December, 1932, stood 
at $825,000. 


The capital of the Board is $4,000,000 created by the 


“Planters’ Loans Fund Enactment, 1915 


Estate Duty OFFICE. 


The total estate duty collected throughout the Federated 
Malay States in 1982 was $194,667 as against $506,001 in 
1931 and $224,608 in 1930, 


Payment of estate duty was generally made by instalments. 
The continuation of the trade depression not only decreased the 
value of the estates under assessment but rendered actual 
payment more difficult. It is still not generally realised that 
estate duty is a tax on capital and not a tax which ean normally 
be met out of income; even so in the absence of a market sales 
of land were extraordinarily difficult, 
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Enactment No. 385 of 1931 which came into force on 
Ist January, 1932, and increased the rates of duty on estates 
over $150,000 produced no revenue during the year. Only one 
such estate was declared and on that duty had not been paid 
before the end of the year. 


VOLUNTEERING. 


There was a further serious decrease of 391 in the strength 
of the Malay States Volunteer Regiment during the year. 


Fortunately the numbers and keenness of the Malayan 
Volunteer Infantry continue to be well maintained. 


The Force has increased in efliciency during the year, 
particularly the majority of the Malayan Volunteer Infantry 
units, which are now being armed with the Lewis Gun and 
later on will also be instructed in the Vickers Gun. 


During the year the Force was reorganised, the volunteers 
in each State being organised as a battalion composed of Malay 
States Volunteer Regiment and Malayan Volunteer Infantry 
Companies, 


One independent Machine Gun Company of Malay States 
Volunteer Regiment personnel and an independent Signal 
Company of both Malay States Volunteer Regiment and Malayan 
Volunteer Infantry personnel were formed at Kuala Lumpur. 


The senior Volunteer Officer in each State now commands 
all the volunteers in his State (with the exception of certain 
independent units), and is responsible to the Commandant for 
their training and administration. 


These changes will lead to greatly increased efficiency and 
economy without in any way lessening the individuality of either 
the Malay States Volunteer Regiment or Malayan Volunteer 
Infantry units. 


Considerable financial economies were effected during the 
year. 

GENERAL, 

The Federated Malay States in general and the State of 
Pahang in particular suffered a heavy loss by the death 
of His Highness Al-Mu’tasim Bi’llah al-Sultan Abdullah, 
K.c.M.G., ibni al-Marhum al-Sultan Ahmad al-Mu’adzam Shah, 
the Sultan of Pahang, which occurred on the 22nd June, 1932. 


Strength. 


Efficiency. 


Reorganisation 


Finance. 
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Tengku Abu Bakar ibni al-Marhum al-Muktasim Billah 
al-Sultan Abdullah was proclaimed as Sultan of the State of 


Pahang under the title of Sultan Abu Bakar on the 23rd June, 
19382. 


Mr. B. W. Elles, British Resident, Perak, retired on the 
22nd June, 1932. 


Mr. J. W. Simmons, British Resident, Selangor, retired on 
the 29th July, 1932. 


His Majesty the King was graciously pleased to confer the 
following honours at the New Year: 


Commander of the Most V. A. Lowinger, Surveyor- 
Excellent Order of the General, Federated Malay 
British Empire (Civil States and Straits Settle- 
Division) ments. 


Officer of the Most Jieutenant-Colonel G. M. P. 
Excellent Order of the Hornidge, M.c., v.D., 
British Empire Federated Malay States 
(Military Division) Volunteer Force. 


Member of the Most J. KE. Lesslar, late Senior 
Excellent Order of the Deputy Pathologist, 
British Empire (Civil Institute for Medical 
Division) Research, Federated Malay 

States. 


The King’s Police Medal Subedar Nasrullah, Federated 
Malay States Police. 


” ” Hazara Singh, Lance-Corporal, 
Federated Malay States 
Police. 


The Meritorious Service Hitam bin Mayat, late Sub- 
Medal of the Civil Inspector, Federated Malay 
Division of the Most States Police. 

Excellent Order of the 
British Empire 


On His Majesty's Birthday — 

Companion of the Most A. Caldecott, c.p.z., Acting 
Distinguished Order of Chief Secretary to Govern- 
Saint Michael and ment, Federated Malay 
Saint George States. 
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Commander of the Most A. S. Bailey, Member of 
Excellent Order of the Federal Council, 

British Empire (Civil 
Division) 

Officer of the Most Lieutenant-Colonel N. J. A. 
Excellent Order of the Foster, M.c., Malay States 
British Empire Volunteer Regiment. 
(Military Division) © 

Companion of the G. P. Cuscaden, late Deputy 
Imperial Service Order Commissioner of Police, 

Federated Malay States. 


Meritorious Service Medal Sergeant J. R. Carlisle, 
of the Military Division Federated Malay States 
of the Order of the Volunteer Force. 

British Empire 

Meritorious Service Medal Detective Sub-Inspector Kang 
of the Civil Division of Sin Yew, Federated Malay 

_ the Order of the British States Police. 

Empire 
Certificates of Honour were awarded to the following in 
recognition of their loyal and valuable services to the Government 
of the Federated Malay States: 


Haji Abdul Jalil bin Nor; 
Patrick de Zilwa, J.P. ; 
Che’ Alias bin Yahya; 
Arthur Edmonds, J.P. 


A Durbar of the Rulers of the Federated Malay States was 
held on the 28th April at Pekan. 


As stated in last year’s report the year opened with the 
certain knowledge that the revenue for 1932 would fall far short 
of the sum of $56,000,000, at which figure the budget had been 
balanced in November, 1931. On the 9th day of March, 1982, 
a Retrenchment Commission was appointed by His Excellency 
the High Commissioner to hold a full enquiry into manners and 
means of adjusting the public expenditure to the public income. 
The Commission sat for some months and presented its report 
on the 8rd of October, 1932. Although considerable reductions 
in the expenditure were made during the year, it is clear that 
the annually recurrent expenditure of the Federation must be 
still further reduced, and at the close of the year Government 
was still taking action to this end on the lines recommended 
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in that report. It is not generally realised, however, that of 
necessity retrenchment is a somewhat slow process in that 
the full effects of any reduction in personnel or of any 
reorganisation are ‘not felt for some months after the reduction 
or reorganisation has taken place. The urgent need for economy 
has, however, by no means been lost sight of and Government 
is still making vigorous efforts to put its financial affairs in order. 


Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Wilson, G.c.M.G., K.C.B., 
K.B.£., Permanent Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
visited Malaya during the year in order to examine personally 
the implications of the decentralization policy. He remained 
in Malaya from the 10th November to the 9th December, 1932, 
during which time he received a number of deputations 
representing all grades of public opinion. His report had not 
been published at the close of the year. 


As a result of representations made by the planting 
community to Government, that it was impossible for an estate 
with a quit rent of $4 an acre to survive in the existing economic 
depression, Government during the year decided to waive all 
quit rent in excess of $2 per acre. 


M. B. SHELLEY, 
Kvuarta Lumpcr, Acting Chief Secretary to Government, 
25th April, 1933. Federated Malay States. 
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APPENDIX B. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS STERLING LOAN CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
bh TO 3lst DECEMBER, 1932. 





¢- | By Loan Subscription— 


i) 6 per cent. 1986 to 
Y TRSL fasucd at £97 






test on. Diterced in December, 1921... 
on Laatste ii cent, 1985 to 
a eS issued at £95 
: in May, 1922 







912,321 42 











Usvunt on Issue 
bree,6percent. Loan 
(xcunt’ on Issue 


3,125,571 43, 


801,857 14 
(mmission for 
obtaining Under: 
"nling, 6 per cent 

Lean 


‘mmission for 


‘Maining Under 
Snting, 44 per cent. 
beans oe, 


110,464 29 







Tapert Pee cent. 


: ne allotment of 
vek, 44 per cent. 
ae ew 197,404 25 







Meseellancous— 
“amp, ete, 6 per 
rent, saa mac tes 
Viscellaneous— 
Samp, ete, 44 per 
‘eat, sana eee 


5,873 21 








4,475 18 


Advertisement, 
rth Loan a Pe 31,052 18 
\ertisement, r 
wot. Loan St PSY 


29,630 08 







T Lean Works— 
Pulte Works Depart- 
MER as sed us 
Pats and Telographs 
rabartment % ‘aes 
‘s<araphical Surv. 
iMparimen 











87,775,206 22 
To Balance ... 


Cr. 






44,185,714 29 


36,000,000 00 


$80,185,714 29 
=—=—=—==_ 
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AppENDIx D. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING 
TO FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


Cost. Where obtainable, 
$e. 
Census Report, British Malaya, 
1931 oe ee .. 500 ... Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 


Handbook of British Malaya ... 150 ... Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 
Handbook of Malayan Agricul- : 
ture ee ae no «. 100 ... Malayan Information Agency, 
50, Charing Cross, London, 
and Department of Agricul- 
ture, Kuala Lumpur, 
Federated Malay States. 
Federated Malay States Law 


for Planters... ee .. 160 ... Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 


Treaties and Engagements 
affecting the Malay States 
and Borneo aoe on a 8 


s 


Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 

Geology of Malayan Ore 
Deposits ... —o see «» 800 ... Director, Geological Survey, 

: Batu Gajah, Federated 

Malay States, and Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 

London. 


Geology of Malaya ahd «. 800 ... Director, Geological Survey, 
Batu Gajah, Federated 
Malay States, and Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 


London. 
Mining in Malaya ae + Free... Malayan Information Agency, 
57, Charing Cross, London, 
Fisheries of British Malaya ... 500 ... Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 


Commercial Timber Trees of 
the Malay Peninsula ... «.. 500 ... Director of Forestry, Federated 
Malay States, Kuala Lumpur. 

Report on the Wild Life Com- 
mission (Three volumes) ... 12 00 .... Government Printer, Singapore. 





Federated Malay States Government Press. 












































EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 

Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 

March, 1932. Cmd. 412). 9d. (10d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 

their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

; £1 1a. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 

tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 

New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 

(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (18. 2d.). 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of ings. 
2s, 6d. (28, 11d.). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 

Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s. (1s. 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (1s. 
Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 

Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 

Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) le. (1s. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (1s. 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Qils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B. 54.) 1s. (1s. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1981. (E.M.B. 55.) Is. (1s. 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) 1s. (1s. 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 28, (28. 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s. (1s. 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (1s. 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (1s. 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 

Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s. (28. 
Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 

Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 

Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (28. 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 
Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 

Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) Is. (18. 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (18. 3 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) Is. (1s. 3 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Ta. (18. 3 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is. (1s. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) Is. (1s. 
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All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 





OBTAINABLE FROM 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


AT THE ADDRESSES ON THE Front Cover OF THIS REPoRT. 











COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 50s. per 

annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. JOHORE. 
ele een KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
BA F KELANTAN. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
BRITISH GUIANA. LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
BRITISH HONDURAS. MAURITIUS. 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO. NEW HEBRIDES. 
TECTORATE. NIGERIA. 
BRUNEI, STATE OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). NYASALAND. 
CEYLON. ST. HELENA. 
COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE ST. LUCIA. 
REPORT. ST. VINCENT. 
CYPRUS. 


SEYCHELLES. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS, 


SIERRA LEONE. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. SOMALILAND. 
FUL. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
GAMBIA. SWAZILAND, 
GIBRALTAR. 


TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 


TRENGGANU, 
GOLD COAST. TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
GRENADA. 


TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS, 
HONG KONG. UGANDA. 


JAMAICA. ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices oF H.M. Srationsery OFFice. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies. Protectorates, and 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 

CoLonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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re, No. 4564 (Price rs. 6d.), and for Report 
‘1930-35 HF see No. 1621 (Price 1s. 3d.).) 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The twenty-five islands of the Gilbert and Ellice Groups form 4 
chain of coral atolls in mid-Pacific, cut by the Equator and lying 
close against the 180th meridian of longitude. 
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Beside these two Groups the Colony contains Ocean Island, 
some 250 miles to westward, and Fanning, Washington, and 
Christmas Islands, some 1,800 miles to eastward, of the Gilbert 
Group. The various components of the Colony are so scattered 
that a rectangle of a million square miles of ocean would not contain 
them all; and yet their aggregate area amounts to less than 200 
square miles of land. 


Geologically speaking, Ocean Island stands alone in the Colony, 
being an island of the ‘“upheaved” type: its highest point is 
280 feet above sea-level. This island, which is the Colony head- 
quarters, is 1,500 acres in extent and possesses large deposits of 
phosphate of lime. All the other islands belong to the Central 
Pacific ‘‘ area of subsidence,” having been formed by the upward 
growth of coral around the flanks of mountains long since submerged. 
There is no island which rises as much as 15 feet above sea-level, 
or exceeds in width five furlongs from beach to beach. The atolls 
are mere ribbons of land from five to fifty miles long, enclosing 
lagoons in most cases, and topped with a soil so sandy that it will 
support no useful plant save the coconut, the pandanus palm and 
coarse edible tubers of the taro (calladium) and babai (alocasia 
indica) families laboriously cultivated by the native. 


The language of the Ellice Islands may be regarded as a dialect 
of Samoan ; that of the Gilbert Islands is entirely different from the 
Ellice speech, and shows a strong relationship to certain dialects 
of the Melanesian area. No “pidgin” English is used in the 
Colony. Conversation is carried on either in plain English or the 
native tongue. The native languages are almost universally used, 
as only a few natives understand any language but their own. The 
Ellice Islanders converse among themselves in the Ellice dialect, 
but conduct church services, and write, in Samoan. 


The Gilbertese of to-day are the descendants of a small, black- 
skinned people who, in about the third century of our era, suffered 
and absorbed an invasion by a large, tawny race of Samoan type. 
The Ellice Islanders are an offshoot of pure Samoan stock, who 
settled in the Group during the sixteenth century. There are no 
aboriginal inhabitants of Fanning, Washington, or Christmas 
Islands. 


The climate is warm but not humid, and is tempered by the trade 
winds. The nights are cool for equatorial regions. The Colony 
is free from malaria and fevers of the typhoid group. In normal 
seasons the annual rainfall ranges from about 50 inches in the 
vicinity of the Equator to about 100 inches in the Northern Gilberts 
and 150 inches in the Southern Ellice Islands. In normal seasons 
the wettest months are December, January, and February, while 
the months with least rainfall are September and October. Ocean 
Island and the Gilbert Group are subject to drought. Fanning 
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Island and the Southern Ellice Islands appear to be outside the area 
where drought conditions may be expected. Occasional west to 
north-west gales occur between October and March but the wind 
does not reach hurricane force. The Colony lies between the 
northern and southern equatorial hurricane belts. 


The Gilbert Group was discovered, piecemeal, by British Naval 
officers between 1765 and 1824; the Ellice Group, between 1781 
and 1819. The first known white trader came to the Gilberts 
in 1837, and was responsible for the introduction of rum and guns 
to the natives of Tarawa. By 1846, when Commodore Wilkes 
of the United States Navy visited the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 
not a few beachcombers and traders had established themselves 
in both Groups. This wad a period of great violence, when native 
factions were incited and actually led to battle by fugitives from the 
prisons of civilization, and the native name for the white man was 
“The Killer.” 


In 1856 the first missionary, Hiram Bingham, of the American 
(Boston) Board of Foreign Missions, preached Christianity in the 
Gilbert Islands. Between the ‘fifties and the early ‘nineties of 
last century, the Ellice Group became the happy hunting ground 
of the “ black birders,” who kidnapped thousands of natives for 
forced labour in the coffee plantations of Central America, and also 
introduced measles to the race. By these two evils the race was 
reduced from over 20,000 souls to under 3,000. 


In 1892 the two Groups were proclaimed a British Protectorate | 
by Captain H. M. Davis, of H.M.S. Royalist. The jurisdiction of | 
the Resident Commissioner of the Protectorate was extended to ; 
Ocean Island by a Proclamation of 1900. At the expressed desire ‘ 
of the natives both Groups were annexed to His Majesty’s dominions ; 
by an Order in Council of the 10th November, 1915, and were known . 
as the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony as from the 12th January, | 
1916. 

{ 


Ocean Island, of which the inhabitants are closely related to the ; 
Gilbertese, was included within the boundaries of the Colony by ' 
an Order in Council of the 27th January, 1916, which came into 
operation on the 3rd April following. By the same Order, Fanning © 
and Washington Islands were also made part of the Colony, while 
Christmas Island was included by an Order which took effect from 
the 10th November, 1916. : 


The Union Group (3 islands) lying about 250 miles north of 
Samoa was made part of the Colony by Order in Council of the 
29th February, 1916, and subsequently excluded and placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Governor-General in Council of the Dominion 
of New Zealand. The Orders in Council effecting this change were - 
dated the 4th of November, 1926. 
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‘ IL—GOVERNMENT. 


The Colony is under the charge of a Resident Commissioner who 
resides at Ocean Island, which is the Colony headquarters, and who 
is responsible to the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific 
who resides in Fiji. There is no Executive or Legislative Council. 
The Ordinances are enacted by the High Commissioner under the 
provisions of the Pacific Order in Council, 1893. 

The Colony is sub-divided into five administrative districts 
each under the charge of a European officer who is responsible to 
the Resident Commissioner. The headquarters of these districts 
are at Tarawa, Butaritari and Beru in the Gilbert Group, Funafuti 
in the Ellice Group, and at Fanning Island. 

Much of the work of administration is done by the natives them- 
selves. Each island which has an indigenous population has its 
own native Government, constituted under the provisions of the 
Native Laws Ordinance, 1917, and presided over by a native 
Magistrate whose duties include the administration of the native 
laws and regulations, and the supervision of the island police, 
Prisoners and prisons. The native Government maintains law and 
order under the general supervision of the European Administrative 
Officer of the district of which the island forms part. Each village 
is in charge of one or more local headmen according to its size and 
situation. The Magistrate in session with village headmen con- 
stitutes a monthly Court. On him falls the greater bulk of the 
executive work and responsibility and, except during the few days 
in each month when the native Court is in session, it is he who 
exercises general control, issues instructions, and decides questions 
on matters affecting the people as a whole. On each island also 
is a native Scribe who collects licence fees, fines, and tax copra 
from the natives, keeps records of Government cash received and 
disbursed, births, marriages, deaths, rainfall, shipping, and minutes 
of native Court proceedings, in prescribed books. He is also the 
local Postmaster. The population of 30,000 souls represents the 
largest body of natives under close and complete administration 
within the limits of the Western Pacific High Commission. The 
system of local government by native bodies under the supervision 
of European officers has reached a more advanced stage than else- 
where in the Pacific, and the day is in sight when it may become 
possible to allot even greater responsibilities to indigenous assemblies. 
The ultimate end in view is that the Gilbertese and Ellice peoples 
may learn to govern themselves. 


III.—POPULATION. 


The population of the Colony on 30th June, 1932, based on the 
returns received from the various districts, was 33,685, comprising 
33,036 natives, 398 Chinese, and 251 Europeans. The population 
of Ocean Island of 2,267 was made up of 591 Banabans, 1,063 
Gilbert and Ellice Islanders (including their wives and families), 
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115 Police (including their wives and families), 372 Chinese, and 126 
Europeans. The distribution of the population throughout the 
Colony and the incidence of native births and deaths were as 
follows :— 














PopuLaTion. Native. 
Natives. Huropeans. Chinese. Total. Births. Deaths. 
Ocean Island :— 
Total ae se 1,769 126 372 2,267 65 45 
Gilbert Islands :— 
Little Makin 734 1 1 736 30 18 
Butaritari ... 1,685 14 10 1,709 69 33 
Marakei.. 1,675 6 _ 1,681 58 26 
Abasiang . 2,621 5 1 2,627 15 40 
Tarawa 2,981 29 1 3,011 80 73 
Maiana 1,431 1 1 1,433 50 23 
Kuria 280 1 _ 281 1 3 
Aranuka 301 1 _ 302 16 6 
Abemama 906 2 3 911 46 28 
Nonouti a «2,268 4 1 2,273 73 55 
Tabiteuea ... ws 3,742 5 1 3,748 137 96 
Beru ee ve 2,254 ll 1 2,266 86 61 
Nikunau ... +. 1,672 4 _ 1,676 72 10 
Onotoa cee «= 1,650 — 1 1,651 94 82 
Tamana ... «. Lol —_ _— 1,011 45 22 
Arorae oc8 .. 1,484 _ _— 1,484 72 39 
Total... --. 26,695 84 21 26,800 1,004 675 
Ellice Islands :— 
Nanumea Wie 879 _— — 879 23 12 
Nanumanga AD 444 _ _ 444 19 9 
Niutao ons ses 635 _ _ 635 31 22 
Nui cet soe 425 _ =_ 425 16 8 
Vaitupu... se 647 —_ —_— 647 29 15 
Nuknfetau we 385 _ _ 385 16 5 
Funafuti... ree 414 3 _ 417 8 4 
Nukulaelae... a 216 —_ — 216 7 3 
Niulakita ... fr 40 _ _ 40 No record. 
Total... «4,085 3 - 4,088 149 8 
Fanning Island on 274 29 5 308 6 4 
Washington Island ... 180 4 _ 184 3 i 
Christmas Island... 33 5 _ 38 No record. 
Total... aoe 487 38 5 530 9 4 
Colony Totals a. 33,036 251 398 =. 33,685 1,227 802 





The population has for the last few years been showing a steady 
increase, which shows every prospect of being maintained. 
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The number of marriages celebrated during the year in the 
Colony was as follows :— 


Natives .. 343 
Europeans... 2 
Asiatics oe _— 


There are no figures available for infantile mortality. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


The headquarters of the Medical Department are at Tarawa, 
Gilbert Islands, where the Senior Medical Officer is stationed. The 
medical service stationed in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups consists 
of three European medical officers, five native medical practitioners, 
graduates of the Central Medical School, Fiji, and fifty hospital 
orderlies, trainees of the local main hospitals. At Ocean Island 
one of the two medical officers in the service of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners is also the Government Medical Officer. At Fanning 
Island the medical officer in the service of Fanning Island Limited 
is also the Government Medical Officer. The main hospitals in the 
Gilbert and Ellice Groups are the Central Hospital at Tarawa and 
the Colonial Hospital at Funafuti respectively, where European 
medical officers are stationed and to which are sent the more serious 
cases of sickness and surgical conditions that are in need of greater 
and more extensive treatment than can be given in the out-station 
hospitals. On all islands of the two Groups, there is a small native 
hospital with a native hospital orderly in charge, who has medicines, 
drugs, and dressings, and a few instruments for dealing with minor 
surgical conditions and accident wounds and bruises. Each orderly 
is also trained in the intravenous method of administering 
“Salvarsan ’? compounds in the treatment of yaws. At Tarawa 
there is a Mental Asylum, and also a Leper Asylum. At Ocean 
Island, Fanning Island, and Washington Island there are hospitals 
controlled and staffed by the industrial companies concerned. 

Malaria does not exist in these islands, the anopheline mosquito 
being absent. Of mosquito-borne disease, filariasis, with resulting 
elephantiasis, is very prevalent in the Ellice Islands; the mosquitoes 
Tesponsible for the spread of this disease exist also in the Gilberts, 
but travelling restrictions have had the effect of keeping the disease 
almost entirely out of the Gilbert Group. 

Hookworm infection exhibits a high rate of incidence in the 
Ellices, whilst the opposite is the position in the Gilberts. Typhoid 
disorders are of infrequent occurrence. 

Yaws is a universal disease in all the islands. Its greatest mani- 
festation is fissuring of the soles of the feet. There is a growing 
feeling that it is one of the main predisposing factors in tuberculosis. 

numbers of injections of the arsenical compounds have been 
and continue to be given for the relief of yaws and it is hoped that in 
the course of a few years this disease will be under controland that 
it will become as infrequent as it is now common. 
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Tuberculosis is by far the largest death-dealing sickness seen 
here. Whilst yaws is responsible for a constitutional weakness 
and a racial lack of resistance, it is probable that these is a dearth 
of essential vitamins in the food supply. 


Influenza is of frequent occurrence in mild epidemic form. 
Impetigo and scabies are common skin diseases, whilst catarrhal 
conjunctivitis is also prevalent; that these conditions are 50 
common is due to careless disregard by natives of infection and 
contagion. 


The number of lepers is not great and these receive treatment 
at the Leper Asylum. All types of the disease are seen and most 
cases are advanced when first seen. 


Although the climate is excellent and malaria is non-existent, 
living conditions for Europeans in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups 
are on the whole bad. The sandy soil affords no grazing for sheep 
or cattle, or even goats ; there is thus no fresh milk, butter, or meat. 
Fresh fruit and green vegetables are also unknown. Imported 
poultry can be successfully reared, and fish is abundant, but much 
tinned food must be used, which causes both waste and expense. 
Gastric and intestinal conditions are the common local result of 
insufficient and improper nutrition. 


V.— HOUSING. 


Europeans in the service of the Government and industrial and 
trading firms in the Colony are provided with separate houses of 
the bungalow type which, with few exceptions, are built with 
European materials. 


The Chinese labourers employed on Ocean Island by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners are housed in their own location, the 
construction of which was completed during 1930. The location 
contains dwellings, mess rooms, bath rooms and offices, and a spacious 
recreation room. The work is carried out in reinforced concrete 
and fibrolite, and the roofs are fibrolite tiled. 


The Commissioners’ indentured native labour together with the 
labourers’ wives and families are also housed under conditions of 
cleanliness and comfort. The houses of the married quarters are 
built with a timber frame and floor, while the roofs are fibrolite 
tiled. The houses are partitioned medially, and each is provided 
with a kitchen wherein each family may cook its own food. The 
whole structure is raised some two feet above the ground on concrete 
piles. 

The houses of the unmarried quarters vary in character. Some 
are concrete houses with fibrolite tiled roofs, while others have 3 
timber structure with concrete floors and galvanized iron roofs. 
The unmarried labourers eat in a communal mess-room. 
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Adequate sanitary arrangements are provided. The buildings 
in which the Chinese and native indentured labour are installed 
are owned by the British Phosphate Commissioners. The buildings 
are maintained in a good state of repair and, during the year under 
review further buildings were erected by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners for housing their indentured native labour. Twenty- 
five additional houses, each holding two families, were erected 
for the married labour, and six additional houses each accommodating 
fourteen single persons were built for the single labourers. The 
latter were built of reinforced concrete. In addition to these new 
erections, and owing to the decrease in the number of Chinese 
mechanics employed by the British Phosphate Commissioners, 
certain of the quarters previously used for housing the Chinese were 
converted for use as quarters for unmarried native labourers. Ten 
housesin the single native location were renovated and re-conditioned. 


Certain structural improvements were also carried out at the 
native hospital ; the building of a new ward for infectious cases 
was completed in March, 1932, and further sanitary accommodation 
and new quarters for two native hospital orderlies were built. 
Four new concrete cisterns for the storage of fresh water, each 
capable of holding 84,000 gallons, were also erected. Certain of 
the existing native wards were also re-conditioned during the 
period under review. At the Chinese hospital certain structural 
improvements were effected in the sanitary and messing accom- 
nodation. 

A monthly inspection of these buildings is carried out by the 
Medical Officer, Ocean Island, the Officer in Charge of Constabulary, 
Ocean Island, and the Manager of the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners, and in this way defects are noted, complaints received and 
rectified, and a high standard of housing conditions prevails. 

All houses occupied by Europeans and Chinese, and the Chinese 
and indentured native locations, are lighted by electricity. 

The Banabans (natives of Ocean Island) are not indentured, and 
live in their own native villages. 

The Police lines at Ocean Island are at present being re-constructed. 

At Fanning Island the indentured labourers are Gilbertese and 
are housed in suitable buildings constructed with European materials. 
These buildings are inspected by the Administrative Officer 
and the Medical Officer stationed at the Island. 

In the Gilbert and Ellice Groups the native employees of the 
Government and trading firms are provided with buildings, out- 
houses, etc., similar in every respect to those in the native villages. 
_ King’s Regulation No. 1 of 1915 provides that no dwelling which, 
in the opinion of the Resident Commissioner or certain other officers 
mentioned therein, is unfit for habitation shall be assigned to any - 
labourer. In addition to Sections 33 to 36 inclusive of the Regula- 
tion mentioned, the Gilbert and Ellice Public Health Ordinance 
No. 8 of 1926 provides for the enforcement of sanitary laws. 
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VI.— PRODUCTION. 


The principal products of the Colony are phosphate of lime 
obtained at Ocean Island, and copra from all the other islands. A 
smal] quantity of shark fins and native mats, hats, baskets, and 
curios also make up the list of exportable products. 


Phosphate of lime—The most important product is the phosphate 
of lime mined on Ocean Island by the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners. The deposits of the mineral on Ocean Island and the 
neighbouring island of Nauru (also worked by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners) give a higher phosphoric acid reaction than those of 
any other known area. All the phosphate mined is exported. 


The quantities and values of phosphate exported during the 
six years ended 30th June, 1932, are shown in the following 
table :— 


Year. Tons. Rate per Ton. Value. 

£8. d. £ 8. d. 
1926-27 ... s+ 258,775 17 6 355,815 12 6 
1927-28 ... + 190,507 160 247,659 2 0 
1928-29 ... ++» 233,820 1650 292,275 0 0 
1929-30 ... ++» 207,863 160 259,828 15 0 
1930-31... +» 145,122 120 159,634 4 0 
1931-32 ... ss 142,200 170 191,970 0 0 


New machinery is being installed to enable the output 
to be increased. The work of providing a totally new drying 
plant for the phosphate industry was commenced late in 1929 and 
the buildings were practically complete by the end of June, 1932. 
The Europeans employed by the British Phosphate Commissioners 
are engaged in the United Kingdom or Australia for limited periods 
according to the nature of their respective duties. They are pro- 
vided with free partly-furnished quarters. The Chinese are obtained 
from Hong Kong and sign a three years’ agreement. They are not 
accompanied by their womenfolk. The Gilbertese labourers are 
recruited under the provisions of King’s Regulation No. 1 of 1915 
and amending ordinances. Their term of service is eighteen months 
and one-third of their number are accompanied by their wives 
and a limited number of children. The Chinese and Gilbertese 
recruited labour are provided with free quarters and rations. The 
Banabans although in regular employment are classed as casual 
labourers and live in their own villages. 


Copra is the product of all islands in the Colony except OveaD 
Island. At Fanning and Washington Islands, Gilbertese recruited 
labour is employed for the purpose of planting the lands and making 
copra. Their term of service is three years but by mutual consent 
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the term may be extended to four years. Tahitian labour is em- 
ployed at Christmas Island. In the Gilbert and Ellice Groups all 
coconut plantations are in the hands of natives. The coconut 
plantations are not cultivated, and the copra represents the coconuts 
in excess of what is required by the natives for domestic consump- 
tion. The Gilbert and Ellice Groups have no other industry on 
which to fall back should the demand for copra cease. 


The quantities and values of copra exported during the six years 
ended 30th June, 1932, are shown in the following table :— 


Year. Tons. Value. 
£ 
1926-27 ees re 2,544 39,341 
1927-28 ds Mies 4,698 64,833 
1928-29 oes wets 4,122 55,657 
1929-30 AS ase 5,465 83,691 
1930-31 Ves tae 6,548 65,480 
1931-32 6,715 67,150 


The extremely low figure for 1926-27 was due to a severe drought 
of the kind which periodically visits the Gilbert Group. 


Mat-making.—The mats woven by native women of pandanus 
leaf are among the finest in the Pacific. The Gilbertese mats 
depend upon texture and finish for their appeal ; those made in the 
Ellice Islands are less finely plaited, but are decorated with woven 
designs of striking colour. Hats of a texture and durability equal 
to the best Panama are also produced, and can be made to any 
sie or shape, if blocks be supplied. Fans are manufactured of 
prepared leaf and coloured feathers. Baskets and bags of beautiful 
design and workmanship can be made to any pattern. There is 
to limit to the ingenuity of the native women in the manufacture 
of fine plaited articles. If a market for these products were available, 
it would be easy to organize a local industry. 


Pearl shell exists in the lagoon of Christmas Island, but the 
lessees (Central Pacific Coconut Plantations, Limited) do not pay 
much attention to the export of this commodity. Shell has also been 
found in Onotoa Lagoon (Southern Gilberts), but cannot be worked 
hy naked diving, owing to the presence of a ferocious type of eel, 
which has been responsible for a considerable loss of life among 
natives. 


Fisheries —The Colony would form a convenient headquarters 
for a fish-oil industry. The celebrated palu, or castor-oil fish, 
abounds in the Ellice Group. The shark, sailfish, and porpoise 
are plentiful everywhere. 
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VII.—COMMERCE. 


Details of the goods imported during the financial year ended 
30th June, 1932, are as follows :— 





General Description Value. 
£ 
Anchors and chains oie ao es as 442 
Benzine... aa res ae vee 1,556 
Building material .. oe ae we Be 3,658 
Bicycles... aes ie a Pa bes 460 
Apparel... tA - a USS ae 8,754 
Explosives ... me Sen abe ay iy 1,200, 
Hardware ... ven nA ant ea oe 4,366 
Tron oes nts ae dois ae ae 2,713 
Jewellery ... ae veh sae ‘ee ae 183 
Kerosene ... oes oie cna es Pe 2,011 
Machinery ... fi oe wee nee es 12,313 
Oils Mae a Py es ne Sik 1,485 
Perfumery .. im hs at set 569 
Photographic materials ... nes ses ers 156 
Provisions .. 3 ae 6 36,592 
Spirits, ares fermented. liquors ot aN 2,579 
Tobacco... nag ts ron an Be 6,484 
Wire rope ... os a8 See aa bes 44 
Miscellaneous a te 2a ooC as 28,946 
£114,511 





The gross value of imports and the gross values and tonnas' | 
of exports for the five years ended 30th June, 1932, wer 
respectively as follows : 





Exports. 

Year. deiporte: bee Tonnage. | 
i 
1927-28 ... ... ...—'150,271 812,834 195,224 ; 
1928-29 ... 48% bik 190,436 348,272 237,942 ; 
1929-30... 0. se 148,779 351,496 213,328 | 
1930-31... wee ee 194,425 253,344 156,563 

1931-32 114,611 259,120 148,915 


Most of the imported pods are shipped out of Australian ports 
and are produced in the United Kingdom and Australia. Th 
balance comes from New Zealand, America, Japan, and China. 
Most of the goods brought to Ocean Island arrive in British ship. . 
but the goods brought direct to other parts of the Colony amv ' 
mainly in foreign ships. f 

Nearly all the phosphate of lime is exported to Australia and Ne 
Zealand and is carried mainly in British ships. The balance 
shipped to Japan by Japanese vessels. 
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All the copra produced in the Colony is exported to America 
and Japan and nearly all of it is carried away in foreign vessels. 
The low price of copra in the world’s markets made it still necessary 
for copra sacks to be admitted free of duty, and the export duty 
to be maintained at the reduced rate of 10s. per ton. 

The increase in the output of copra was still maintained, and this 
was probably due in no small part to the inauguration of native 
Co-operative Trading Societies in the Gilbert Islands, and especially 
intheSouthern Gilberts. During the year the price paid to the native 
for copra in bulk was put on the same basis as that paid to the 
trader. This was brought about by taking a mean between the 
prices paid to the native and the trader, and was fixed at £6 5s. 0d. 
per ton. 


VIII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Europeans.—Europeans in the service of the Government and 
industrial and trading concerns are provided with free partly 
furnished quarters. Unmarried employees of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners receive free board, lodging, and laundry. All 
houses on Ocean Island are lighted by electricity which is supplied 
free to employees of the Commissioners ; other Europeans pay for 
the service. With economy a married couple can live on about 
27 a month and a bachelor on about £18 to £20 a month. These 
amounts do not include clothing, luxuries, and entertainment 
expenses. 


Chinese.—Chinese mechanics employed on Ocean Island receive 
an average wage of £5 10s. Od. per month, and coolie labour £2 per 
month, with rations, quarters, and lighting in both cases. 


Natives—On Ocean Island native labourers employed by the 
British Phosphate Commissioners under contract receive £1 12s. Od. 
4 month with rations, quarters, and lighting, and a bonus of 8. a 
month for satisfactory work. Casual labourers receive 4s. a day 
Without rations or quarters. In other parts of the Colony the wages 
vary according to the locality in which employed and the nature of 
the employment. Labour employed under signed contract is paid 
from £1 a month with quarters and rations to £5 a month without 
rations. Casual labourers receive from 2s. to 5s. a day. Native 
employees of the Government receive from £12 to £200 per annum 
with rations (or an allowance in lieu) and quarters. 


General_—Where rations are issued they are on a liberal scale. 
All working tools are provided by the employer. No labourer is 
required to work for more than 9 hours a day with a maximum of 
%0 hours a week. Only those engaged on necessary services are 
required to work on Sunday. A capitation tax of £10 per annum 
's payable in respect of each non-native employed in the Colony. 
Although the individual is liable it is the practice for the employer 
to pay the tax. 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education in the Colony dates back to 1860, soon after the 
arrival in the Northern Gilberts of that distinguished Missionary. 
Hiram Bingham, and educational history is identified mainly with 
mission endeavour. Other mission bodies followed the Boston 
Missionary Board under whose auspices Bingham worked. The 
London Missionary Society started schools in the Ellice Group in 
1865 and in the Southern Gilberts in 1870, and the Mission of the 
Sacred Heart followed in the Central Gilberts in 1889. Until 190 
the native pastors and teachers employed were mostly of foreign 
race, being generally Hawaiians and Samoans. 


In that year a fair but inadequate number of schools were in 
existence. The Missions at this time overhauled their respective 
systems regarding the supply of teachers, and training institutions 
within the Colony were established for pastors and teachers. As 4 
consequence teachers of local race became available for work in 


village schools, and a large increase in the number of such schools | 


followed. In the Ellice Group, however, the former practice o/ 
drawing teachers from Samoa was maintained. By the year 192" 
there were teachers in almost every village of the two Groups and 
of Ocean Island. No schools have ever been started in that distant 
component of the Colony, the Fanning Group, owing to the absence 
of an aboriginal population. 


Grants-in-aid to mission-training schools were given for the first 
time in 1914, and were established in 1917-18. With some in- 
creases, they have been maintained to the present time. Govern- 
ment assistance to village education began in 1930, with the training 
of mission teachers at the King George V School, Tarawa, under 4 
scheme of co-operation between the Missions and the Government 
for the improvement of village education. The Government bear 
the whole cost of training the native teachers on condition that they 
are posted to village schools and work to an approved syllabu:. 
It is also a condition that the improved schools shall be open tv 
inspection by Government inspectors who will award marks by 
which grants for efficiency are to be determined. During the year 
under review equipment grants were made on the opening of the 
first ten improved schools. 


Expenditure on education in 1919-20 amounted to £500 only. 
this sum being the grants-in-aid to mission-training schools. During 
the next year, on the foundation of an Education Department. 
expenditure rose to over £5,000. It then declined considerably, but 
on the extension of the educational scheme rose again. In 1931-3 
it amounted to £5,076, which sum represented 6-4 per cent. of the 
Colonial expenditure. The subsidies to village education will result 
in progressively increased expenditure during the coming years. 
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The foundation of a Colonial Education Department occurred in 
the year 1920, but as early as 1898, a localized venture to set up 
Government schools on five islands of the Central Gilberts met with 
initial success and then failure. The scheme of education formu- 
lated in 1920 had for its principal object the training of boys at a 
central school in the Gilberts for service in the Administrative and 
Medical Departments as interpreters, clerks, native medical practi- 
toners, dressers, etc. A part of the scheme was the general educa- 
tion of native boys (Banabans) on Ocean Island where a common 
fund was available for this purpose,-and later the inclusion of a 
school for the Ellice Group, where the islanders were prepared to 
pay a part of the cost of its establishment. Three Government 
shools thus came into being, the Banaban School at Ocean Island 
im 1920, the King George V School at Tarawa in 1922, and the 
Ellice Islands School at Vaitupu in 1924. Some years after, in 
1929, a European school was opened at Ocean Island for the benefit 
of the white community in the Colony. 


In recent years it became apparent that the Government’s policy 
regarding the building up of a native service had been realized, and 
that absorption of educated boys into Government departments 
could not be maintained. Accordingly, the number of boys in 
receipt of superior education was considerably reduced, and the 
main educational aim directed towards village education, where the 
Missions were finding difficulty in effecting essential improvements. 
Inconformity with this change of aim, the King George V School at 
Tarawa became a teacher-training centre, but continuing with the 
education of a small number of Group boys and the senior Banaban 
boys. For the Banabans, no change was necessary, the highly 
Europeanized conditions established by the phosphate industry 
providing sufficient outlet for educated boys ; and an amalgamation 
arrangement whereby the senior Banaban boys completed their 
education at the King George V School was not amended. In the 
case of the Ellice Islands School considerable changes occurred 
during the year under review. The European headmaster has been 
withdrawn and the school becomes a model native school serving as 
an example for imitation, and possible of imitation, by village schools. 


The unique insular distribution of the Colony and the attenuated 
form of most of the atolls renders a comparatively excessive number 
of small schools necessary. Although the total population of the 
two races is about 33,000, over 200 village schools are established in 
order that every village should have educational facilities. In addi- 
tion, exclusive of the four Government Schools, nearly 20 boarding 
schools are working. These statements indicate the progress made 
‘owards elimination of illiteracy. They also indicate the size and 
difficulty of the task before the Education Department, that of the 
improvement of village education by the training of teachers, so 
that not only will illiteracy be combated but also ignorance of those 
factors that contribute to the general welfare of the community. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Shipping. 


The following is a summary of the vessels which called at Ocean 
Island and Tarawa (Gilbert Islands) during the year ended 
30th June, 1932 :— 

Ocean 
From ; Island. Tarawa. 

Australia... ii ae 17 4 
Nauru. 12 — 
New Zealand 3 
Japan 7 
China 3 
Singapore ... es aoe 1 
Honolulu ... aoe Ose 1 
Samoa : fee 1 
Gilbert Islands 2 
Ocean Island _ 
47 


S25 6 ' 
Marshall Islands ... 3 i 
66 


i 
i 
i 


The Australian port of call and departure for Ocean Island is ! 
generally Melbourne, but phosphate vessels occasionally sail out 
of Sydney and Newcastle also. A few sailings each year are made 
to and from New Zealand. 


The distributing centre for mails in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups | 
is Tarawa, which is connected direct with Australia by the irregular | 
visits of vessels chartered by Messrs. Burns Philp and Cae 
for the purpose of exporting copra. 


Communication between both the Gilbert and Ellice ie 
and Colony headquarters at Ocean Island is maintained by the : 
Government vessel, the Nimanoa. This vessel makes regular 
trips between Ocean Island and Tarawa, for the carriage of : 
passengers and mails to and from the Gilbert Group, and two or 
three complete tours of the Colony in the course of each year. 


Inter-insular communication within the two Groups is also maid- 
tained by two small craft engaged in the local copra trade on behalf 
of Messrs. Burns Philp (South Sea) Company, and Messrs. On 
Chong and Company. The Gilbert Islands are connected with 
Fanning Island by annual visits of a vessel of Fanning Island 
Limited. Communication between the Ellice Islands and Fiji 
is maintained by the London Missionary Society’s vessel John 
Williams V which makes two trips a year, and by a warship and the | 
Government vessel Nimanoa once a year each. ' 
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Roads. 


A lagoonside road surfaced with reef mud runs the whole length 
of every Gilbert and Ellice island. These roads were first made at 
the instigation of early native missionaries from Hawaii and Samoa. 
Though not of elaborate construction, they suffice for the needs of 
the islands, and have a surface good enough for motor bicycle 
traffic. The frequent breaks in the land, where the ocean connects 
with the lagoon, nevertheless make motoring difficult. The 
aggregate length of the island roads is estimated at 300 miles. 


Wireless Telegraph. 


The Government Wireless Station at Ocean Island maintains a 
daily public service with all parts of the world, and with shipping. 
The installation is a 5 K.W. Marconi Rotary Spark. An experi- 
mental short-wave transmitter has also been installed. Traffic is 
cleared through the Suva route and there is an alternative service 
via Rabaul. Communication with the Gilbert Islands is main- 
tained through the } K.W. Spark Set of Messrs. Burns Philp (South 
Sea) Company at Tarawa, the London Missionary Society’s island 
headquarters at Beru, the Government vessel Nimanoa, and 
the inter-island trading vessels, s.s. Macquarie and s.s. Ralum. 
The British Phosphate Commissioners have-a 4 K.W. telegraph- 
telephone set and communicate with their ships (s.s. Nawru Chief 
and s.8. T'riona) and with the island of Nauru. On Fanning Island 
which forms an jmportant link in the chain of Empire communica- 
tions, the Imperial and International Communications, Limited, 
maintain a wireless and cable station. . 

There are several amateur wireless enthusiasts throughout the 
Colony and the initiation of a system of inter-island communication 
is being developed. An amateur station in the Fllice Group com- 
municates daily with a similar station in Fiji. During the year 
under review several amateurs conducted experiments and have 
brought Ocean Island, Funafuti, Tarawa, and Beru into daily 
wireless communication with each other. This network of wireless 
communication, introduced by amateurs on their own initiative, is 
to be commended, and has already been of inestimable value to this 
Colony, where owing to the scattered nature of the islands, com- 
munication is so indifferent. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banking. 


An Agency of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia (Savings 
Bank Branch) is established on Ocean Island. The rate of interest 
is 2? per cent. per annum on the first £500 at credit each account 
and 2} per cent. per annum on the excess of balance of £500 to 
£1,000. There are no banks in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups, where 

20849 AS 
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the traders generally have a current account with the principal 
firms who act as their agents and bankers. Natives may deposit 
their cash with the Government for safe keeping and may withdraw 
whatever amounts they may require from any financial officer in 
any part of the Colony upon personal application and the produc- 
tion of the Pass Book. A few natives of the Ellice Islands have 
opened accounts with the Government Savings Bank in Fiji. 


Currency. 


All taxes, duties, fees, fines, and wages are payable in British coin, 
but the currency commonly used in the Colony is Australian. A 
system of international money orders is established. Postal Orders 
of values from 6d. to £1 are issued from Ocean Island only, but are 
cashed throughout the Colony. 


Weights and Measures. 


The local use of the standard weights and measures of the United 
Kingdom is validated by Ordinance No. 10 of 1916. 


"XIL.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department consists of a European Superin- 
tendent of Works, who was appointed in 1930, and four native and 
. half-caste carpenters. This staff is assisted, whenever practicable. 
by prison labour. In the absence of the Superintendent of Works. 
European officers of the District Administration and the Medical 
and Education Departments supervise the public works being carried 
out at their respective stations. The Native Governments supervise 
the communal works carried out by natives on their respective 
islands. 


Ocean Island.—The reconditioning of the quarters occupied by 
the native members of the Constabulary was proceeded with, the 
houses of native materials being replaced by more permanent and 
hygienic structures built with European materials. The work on 
the new office, which is being built mainly of concrete, the walls 
consisting of hollow concrete bricks, was continued. It is hoped that 
the use of concrete in the construction of Government buildings 
will, in addition to providing more permanent and fireproof struc- 
tures, reduce maintenance costs rendered necessary owing to dry 
rot and borers, thus leaving more money available for new and 
necessary works. ‘The new office will accommodate the officers of 
the Treasury, Customs, and Postal Departments. 


Owing to the absence of the Superintendent of Works in the Group 
for seven months of the year under review, and the prevailing 
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financial stringency, no scheme of public works on a large scale was 
attempted at Ocean Island. 


Gilbert Islands.—No public works of any importance were carried 
out at Tarawa and Butaritari during the year, though current 
repairs and improvements of a minor nature were effected. At 
Beru, new quarters were erected for the Medical Officer, Southern 
Gilberts. The building was carried out entirely in reinforced 
concrete, under the supervision of the Superintendent of Works. 


Ellice Islands—At Funafuti the rebuilding of the wharf was 
completed and current repairs to the station effected. 

Under the provisions of the Native Laws Ordinance, 1917, the 
native authorities are responsible for the good order and cleanliness 
of the islands and villages thereon, and for ensuring that dwelling 
and meeting houses, etc., are kept in repair by the natives using them, 
but beyond that no native is required to work outside his own 
settlement. The roads, dwellings, and sea walls on every island were 
kept in proper repair by the respective native communities during 
the year. 


XIII.— JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


Civil and criminal jurisdiction is exercised in the Colony by 
Deputy Commissioners sitting in Courts constituted under the 
Pacific Orders in Council, 1893, et seg. Appeals from these Courts 
are made to the Supreme Court, Fiji. If, in criminal proceedings, 
the accused be charged with an offence punishable with death or 
penal servitude for seven years or more, the Deputy Commissioner’s 
Court has no power to try the case, which must be removed for 
trial before a Judicial Commissioner. During the year under 
review, and in pursuance of the provisions of the Pacific Orders in 
Council, 1893, one case was removed for trial to Suva in September, 
1931. The Resident Commissioner of the Colony may be appointed 
to be a Judicial Commissioner for specific cases. 

By far the busiest Police Court in the Colony is that of Ocean 
Island, before which well over 1,000 charges are heard annually. 
In the absence of a substantive judicial officer, the Resident Com- 
missioner is obliged to undertake the functions of presiding 
magistrate in addition to his other duties. 

The business of the Ocean Island Court is chiefly connected with 
the application of the Rules made under King’s Regulation No. 1 
of 1915 and Ordinance No. 5 of 1923 for the governance of 800 
native and 372 Chinese labourers locally employed by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners. 


Statistics of the Court’s work for the year 1932 are as follows :— 
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There are no practising barristers or solicitors in the Colony. 


A code of native Laws is administered in the native Courts 
(consisting of island magistrates and village headmen) under the 
supervision of Administrative Officers. A European officer has no 
power to try cases under the native Laws, his function being limited 
to the review, alteration, and amendment of sentences inflicted by 
the native Courts. Though the Island magistrates are, on the whole, 
extraordinarily efficient considering their education, their chief 
weakness is an imperfect realization of the relative gravity of 
offences within the same class. The magistrates tend too often to 
inflict the maximum sentence without regard to mitigating circum- 
stances. 


Island Regulations for the good order and cleanliness of the 
island are enacted by the native Governments under authority 
of the native Laws. These Regulations have been published in 
book form in the English, Gilbertese and Samoan languages. 


Police. 


The Police of the Colony consist of an Armed Constabulary 
constituted under Ordinance No. 9 of 1916, and a Village Con- 
stabulary appointed under the native Laws. The Armed Constabu- 
lary is under the command of the Resident Commissioner. A 
European Officer of Constabulary is stationed at Ocean Island. The 
non-commissioned officers and men are natives, the authorized 
strength being 71. The Village Constabulary strength stands at 
272 and are supervised by the magistrate of the island on which they 
are stationed. 


Of the 70 non-commissioned officers and men in the Armed 
Constabulary, 51 are permanently stationed at Ocean Island, where 
they assist in the maintenance of good relations between the Chinese 
and native labourers employed by the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners. The majority of the Police stationed at Ocean Island are 
Ellice Islanders who have proved themselves to be patient, good 
natured, and intelligent in handling the mixed races of the com- 
munity. In addition they excel in handling boats through the surf 
when landing and embarking medical and customs officers, passengers 
and mails. 


In November, 1931, an unfortunate murder took place on the 
island of Onotoa, in the Southern Gilberts, both the victim and 
murderess being women of that island, and the motive of the crime 
jealousy. The murderess was duly sentenced to death by the local 
native Court (or Bowi) but owing to the strong mitigating features 
connected with the crime the High Commissioner has since com- 
muted the sentence imposed to one of not more than three years’ 
imprisonment. Crimes committed through jealousy, though com- 
mon enough during the early years of Government administration, 
are now happily becoming a feature of the past. 
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Prisons. 


There are three Colony gaols for prisoners undergoing sentences 
of over six months’ imprisonment, and a prison on each island of 
the Groups for short-sentence prisoners. Schedule C of the Gilbert 
and Ellice Gaol and Prison Ordinance, 1916, lays down that a 
Government Medical Officer, shall, when in residence, visit the 
gaol at least three times a week and if practicable visit prisoners 
in solitary confinement daily. It is also his duty to examine every 
prisoner on his admission to the gaol and report to the Resident 
Commissioner any matter which requires attention in view of the 
medical or sanitary interest of the prisoners. He must render 
full report on the death of any prisoner and carry out a post-mortem 
examination if he so deems it necessary. It is his duty in addition , 
to attend the execution of every capital sentence and every infliction | 
of corporal punishment within the prison. | 


Prisoners in Colony gaols are, as far as possible, trained in some‘ 
useful occupation during the period of their imprisonment. By 
being attached to station carpenters’ shops and by being required 
to help in the construction of boats, houses, stores, etc., they acquire 
knowledge which they are able to turn to good account after thei | 
release from prison. It is a well-known fact locally that a native: 
who has served one or more terms of imprisonment is the best man: 
to employ as a domestic servant. 


No air of gloom pervades a Gilbertese or Ellice prison, nor does 
the fact of being imprisoned carry any social stigma among the 
natives. While insistence upon punctuality and industry is strictly 
maintained, there exists no spirit of rancour between prisones 
and warders. The rations provided being slightly more abundant { 
than a native is able to afford in his own home, and the disciplines of : 
work, food, and sleep being far more regular than those which ke 
would ordinarily observe, he usually leaves prison a heavier and. 
healthier man than he was at the time of his conviction. ‘ 


Juvenile offenders—It has not been found necessary to establish | 
a system of treatment of juvenile offenders. The social and mor! - 
codes of the natives and the control exercised by the missions, 
educational establishments, and village headmen are such that on ; 
the very few occasions that a juvenile does come before a Cout. 
it is for some trivial offence for which a warning suffices. 


Payment of fines—The Court almost invariably gives an offender « 
a reasonable time to pay a fine imposed, if satisfied that the fine 
cannot be paid immediately but will be paid if time is allowed. ! 
The time allowed varies according to the circumstances of the cas | 
and the nature of the offence. An offender who defaults and i 
imprisoned is released on payment of a proportion of the fine equiva ‘ 
lent to the unexpired portion of his term of imprisonment. 
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XIV.— LEGISLATION. 


The following Ordinances were enacted during the official year 
Ist July, 1931—30th June, 1932 :— 


No. 4 of 1931.—To amend the Gilbert and Ellice (Customs) 
Regulation, 1912. 


No. 5 of 1931.—To carry out certain Conventions relating 
to the employment of women, young persons and children. 


No. 1 of 1932—To amend the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
(Labour) Regulation of 1915. 


No. 2 of 1932.—To amend the Pensions Ordinance, 1929. 


No. 3 of 1932.—To amend the Native Medical Practitioners 
Ordinance, 1930. 


Subsidiary Legislation. 


The following Proclamations were issued by the High Com- 
uissioner during the period under review :— 


No. 18 of 1931.—Increasing the Customs Import Duty on 
certain articles. 


No. 3 of 1932.—Prohibiting the import of certain arms into 
the Colony. 


The following Proclamations were issued by the Resident Com- 
missioner :— 


7th April, 1932.—Imposing a tax of copra on the landowners 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Groups. 


Revised Regulations concerning travelling and subsistence 
allowances were issued by the High Commissioner on the 
24th May, 1932. 


There were no Regulations made by the Resident Commissioner 
during the period under review. 


There is no factory legislation in the Colony, no legislation dealing 
with compensation for accidents, nor legislative provision for old 
age; but under section 40 of King’s Regulation No. 1 of 1915 and 
paragraphs 13 to 15 of the Schedule to the Employees Control 

inance No. 9 of 1929, provision is made for the treatment of 
sickness amongst labour. All employees of the Government, the 
British Phosphate Commissioners, and trading firms receive free 
medical treatment. 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 
The totals of revenue and expenditure of the Colony for the last 
seven years were as follows :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 

£ 8s.d. £ ad 
1925-26 ... 338 -. 51,697 1 10 40,610 1 1 
1926-27 ... Sc .. 52,025 1 5 44,869 13 5 
1927-28 ... ae .. 71,964 16 1 45,632 9 6 
1928-29... ee .. 73,712 1 3 60,595 0 9 
1929-30 ... ee - 67,105 1l 7 59,324 3 5 
1930-31 ... Bee .-- 63,704 16 10 61,453 14 2 
1931-32 ... ee - 49,110 10 9 53,946 11 10 

Revenue. 


The following are the details of revenue for the periods 1929-3 
to 1931-32 :— 








1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-2. 

£ os. d. £ 8. d £oad 

Customs Duties ... «» 28,717 5 8 28,717 9 2 19,285 19 11 
Native taxes, etc. oes 7,660 17 6 4,949 9 6 5,248 14 10 
Licences, etc. ees «- 14,560 11 7 13,419 7 1 10,548 17 8 
Fees of Court, ete. «. 4,630 16 11 4,630 0 10 4,243 18 8 
Post Office... on oes 608 7 2 621 1 6 475 77 
Telegraphs nD tee 198 6 5 442 810 92 2 9 
Royalties ... Ke «=. 4,988 17 0 4,785 12 6 3,043 9 0 
Interest... ee - 3,614 10 8 4,281 0 2 4,836 19 5 
Miscellaneous oe nit 1,288 9 8 1,208 7 4 772 1011 
Imperial Grant... ane 937 10 0 750 0 0 562 10 0 
£67,105 11 7 £63,704 16 10 £49,110 10 9 





The steady decline in revenue since the financial year 1928-24 
was accelerated during 1931-32, the total realized in that year 
(£49,110 10s. 9d. the lowest recorded since 1922-23), falling short 
of the estimated total by £6,488 4s. 6d. For the first time since 
1922-23 the total revenue failed to exceed the total expenditure. 
the deficit for the year amounting to £4,836 1s. ld. as against 
an anticipated deficit of £1,298 0s. 2d. 

As was to be expected the prevailing world-wide depression bas 
had its repercussions locally, these being most seriously reflected 
in the continued curtailment of activities in the phosphate industry 
and the fall in value of copra in which commodity the Colony native 
land tax is collected. This in turn resulted in decreases under the 
following heads of revenue by the amounts shown, as compared 
with the figures for the previous year :— 


£. ad. 
Import duties ae as es .. 7,463 19 3 
Licences, ete. ee Bae hae oH 203 0 0 
Capitation Tax Sad ass wes .. 2,638 0 0 
Royalty on phosphate are ah Boy 1,642 3 6 
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Although a reduction in receipts under the heads quoted had 
been anticipated and certain provision made accordingly, the sum 
of the differences between estimated and actual revenue thereunder 
amounted to £5,801. 

The exports of copra from the Gilbert and Ellice Groups (i.e., 
not including Fanning and Christmas Islands) in 1931-32 exceeded 
the exports from the same Groups for the previous year by 575 tons, 
but revenue derived from the export tax thereon declined by 
£1,967 10s. Od.; the decrease being due to the reduction of the 
tax in 1931 from £1 to 10s. per ton. 

Revenue realized from the sale of copra collected in respect of 
the native land tax advances or declines each year in sympathy 
with the ruling price of copra at a given date. The price realized 
in 1931-32 was £7 14s. per ton, an advance of 12s. 4d. per ton upon 
the price in 1930-31. 

The decrease under the head of Fees, etc., was due mainly to 
decreased expenditure on Banaban community services, and to a 
reduction in Police strength at Ocean Island. These decreases 
in expenditure automatically reduced the amounts of the reim- 
bursements made to Government in respect of these services. 


Expenditure. 


Details of expenditure for the periods 1929-30, 1930-31 and 
1931-32 are appended hereto :— 


1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 
£ 8. da £os8d £ os. d. 
Pengions, etc. 608 11 2 493 7 5 2,622 9 5 
High Commissioner's Depart- 2,292 210 2,368 13 5 2,297 6 4 
ment. 
Resident Commissioner's De- 3,477 3 2 3,484 4 0 3,155 3 8 
partment. 
Treasury and Customs... ‘1,822 6 2 1,666 19 5 2,364 10 11 
Dwstrict Administration ... 3,881 12 6 5,086 12 3 3,472 5 0 
Police and Prisons Depart- 7,548 5 6 7,801 6 3 6,426 2 8 
ment. 
Ocean and Fanning Islands 1819 4 24 311 1510 0 
Defence Forces. 
Medical Department «- 10,033 13 9 10,9651 4 1 10,20510 8 
Transport Department ... 4,388 17 0 7,333 17 8 6,029 6 1 
Post Office ... aes 509 12 7 601 16 2 520 5 7 
Telegraph Department «=. 1,062 15 4 1,576 4 6 1,028 13 1 
Audit Department ... ake 325 8 8 359 2 2 255 0 0 
Miscellaneous. .. See « 2,715 8 3 2,811 10 8 4,940 18 8 
Lands Commission ... ie 179 4 6416 4 
Education Department ... 6,189 12 8 4,721 5 3 4,602 1 10 5 
Public Works Department ... - 1,157 611 1,189 9 
Public Works Annually Re- 1,929 8 5 1,264 10 7 1,047 i ll 
current. 
Public Works Extraordinary 11,471 3 8 6,965 3 1 648 5 4 
Island Administration ... 2,131 13 1 3,831 10 1 3,126 4 4 





£59,324 3 5 £61,463 14 2 £653,946 11 10 
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Expenditure for the year under review. despite the inciusion of 
several costly services which couid not be foreseen. totalled, a 
shewn above, £53,946 lls. lid, a net saving of £2.950 3s. id. 
on the estimated total for the vear. Only by the exercise of the 
most rigid economy in all departments was this resuit achieved. 

The increased expenditure shewn under the head of Pension. 
etc., was due to the retirement of several officials during the year. 
and the payment of pensions and gratuities in accordance with the 
Provisions of Crainance No. 1u of 1929. 

The large increase under the head of Miscellaneous was due 
prinaruy to unforeseen expenditure relative to the trial of a Chinee 
coclie on a charge of murder. ard to the writing off of the amount br |. 
which Colony investments had depreciated as at the 30th Jun; 
1932 (the end of the financial vear). The cost of this murder tmal. 
which was held in Fiji. amounted to £1.093 16s. 7d.. and the sum 
written off the value of the Colony investmente in the United |. 
Kingdom was £1.697 16s. 4d. 

In view of the financial stringency the programme of Public Works 
Extraordinary was reduced to the minimum compatible with bare 
requirements, the expenditure thereon amounting to £648 3s. 44. 
only. The bulk of this expenditure was absorbed by the cost of 
transport of materials for the building of quarters for the recently H 
appointed Medical Caicer in the Southern Gilbert Islands. and by ! 

the purchase of furniture for the Central Hospital. Ellice Islands. 


| 
Expenditure under Island Administration remains : 
1 


but the fluctuation shown in the comparative statements is caused 
by the irregularity of inter-insular communications. These com 
ditions frequently “render it impossible for all islands to be visite 
and supplied with funds within a financial vear, and the result is 
that expenditure in respect of one financial year—together with 
expenditure i in respect of ‘the subsequent rear—is brought to account 
in the latter financial vear. 


Publie Debt. 
The Colony has no Public Debt. 
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Assets and Liabilities. 


; eee and liabilities of the Colony as at 30th June, 1932, were as 
ollows :— 
Assets. Liabilities. 
£ 8s. d. £ s. d. 
Cash in hand and at Bank soy 6,128 13 0 
Cash on Fixed Deposit... ... 90,000 0 0 
Drafts and Remittances ... .. 8 442 12 3 
Deposits :— 
Estate M. Shea (deceased)— 
Invested PEN es 
Banaban Royalties— 
Invested seh if te *25,662 9 4 
Banaban Provident Fund— 
Invested wae es oe *22,088 9 6 
Banaban Landowners— 
Invested ie ane eae *22,920 14 8 
Sundry Deposits sh ae 6,234 1 0 
Advances :— 
Joint Colonial Fund _... see 600 0 0 
Sundry Advances we ae 491 1 
Suspense... ast Soa a 242 9 
Impreste 0. 0. eS 2,168 1 
Investments :— 
Estate M. Shea (deceased)... 450 0 
Banaban Royalties oe .. 25,662 9 
Banaban Provident Fund ... 26,768 9 
Banaban Landowners ... ... 22,920 14 
Crown Agents. (Colony funds) 18,302 3 
Excess of assets over liabilities ... 111,364 3 9 


450 0 9 


wwo 


woaro 





.£195,448 11 3 £195,448 11 3 





The items marked with an asterisk represent funds invested on 
behalf of the native Banaban community of Ocean Island, the first 
and second items being derived from royalties paid on phosphate 
exported from the Colony, and the third item representing com- 
Pensation paid in respect of land resumed by Government as a 
phosphate mining area and rents of other areas leased for non- 
mining purposes. 

Taxation. 

The main heads of taxation are enumerated hereunder, together 
with the yield in 1931-32 under each head :— 

(a) Import duties, (£16,743 9s. 11d.) ; (6) Export tax at 10s. per 
ton on copra, (£2,542 10s. Od.); (c) Native land tax, assessed 
annually according to the productivity of each island, and payable 
™ copra, (£4,575 13s. 4d.); (d) Licences, etc., (£3,174 17s. 8d.) ; 
and (e) Capitation tax at £10 per caput per annum on non-natives 
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of the Pacific Islands (other than public officers, ministers of religion. 
and certain others), £5,574 0s. 0d. The bulk of the taxation under 
(e) is received in respect of Chinese employed on Ocean Island. 
(f) Commuted taxation covering duties, licences, etc., etc., at 
Fanning and Christmas Islands amounting to £1,600 per annum. 
of which total £1,000 is paid by Fanning Island, Limited, £400 by 
Imperial and International Communications, Limited, and £20 
by the Central Pacific Coconut Plantations, Limited. In addition 
to the foregoing main sources of taxation a royalty of 6d. per ton 
is received in respect of each ton of phosphate exported from Ocean 
Island, the amount received in the year under review being 
£3,043 9s. Od. as against £4,685 12s. 6d. in the previous year. 


Customs Tariff. j 


The general duty on imports is 12} per cent. ad valorem. The 
only other ad valorem rates are 10 per cent. on machinery and 
component parts, 15 per cent. on bicycles, motor cycles, perfumery 
(other than perfumed spirits) and musical instruments and appli-. 
ances ; and 20 per cent. on jewellery (including watches of all kinds). 

Specific duties are as follows :— 


Malt liquors... es an ... 38. per gallon. 
Wines, still ned sas ae ... 48. per gallon. 
Wines, sparkling ie aN ... 10s. per gallon. Hy 
Spirits in as na ... £1 68. per gallon. | 
Spirits, methylated ius ses +. 28. per gallon. 1 
Benzine, petrol, etc., and crude oil ... 4d. per gallon. 


Oils in bulk, other than medicinal oils 6d. per gallon. 
Kerosene, according to closed flash test 3d. or 6d. per gallon. 


Tobacco, ‘manufactured, in tins ... 5s. per Ib. 
Tobacco, manufactured, in pee or 

plugs ... “5 ... 3. per Ib. 
Tobacco, twist or leaf wes ... 2g. per Ib. 
Cigarettes ay, el gear ... 68. per Ib. 
Cigars .. 7s. 6d. per Ib. 
Dynamite, gelignite, blasting Powder, 

ete. ... 6d. per lb. 
Anchors and chains... ote 4d. per Ib. 
Playing cards ... = ih ... 1s. per pack. 
Iron, galvanized ae tan ... £3 per ton. 
Tron, black De ae 22 ... £1 10s. per ton. 
Iron, pig or scrap fal one ... £1 per ton. 
Wire a on oe 3s ... £3 per ton. 
Cement . tk hs oa ... 8d. per cwt. 
Putty... 3s. per cwt. 
Paints and colours, other than mixed 

paints ie aoa eee -.. 48. per cwt. 
Tanks, iron... nae wee ... 108. each. . 
Timber, dressed oP aay ... 28. per 100 ft. super. 


Timber, undressed... vis ... 1s. 6d. per LOOft. sup J: 
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The following goods are exempt from duty :—Animals, printed 
matter, coal and coke, coats of arms, coin of the realm, coconuts, 
copra, curiosities of the South Sea Islands, cylinders for gas or 
ammonia, cinema films, flags, flour, fruit (fresh or tinned), foods 
suitable for infants and labelled as such, mosquito netting, manures, 
milk (tinned), official uniforms, pictures and photographs (un- 
framed), postage stamps, rice, rifles and prizes for Rifle Clubs, 
household soap, sugar, sailcloth, vaccine, vegetables (fresh or tinned) 
and articles imported for religious and educational purposes. 
Personal and household effects within the prescribed limits of £100 
per person are also exempt from duty on importation. 


Exeise and Stamp Duties. 


There are no Excise Duties. The only stamp duty is that 
charged under the provisions of Ordinance No. 14 of 1917, i.e., 2d. 
on every receipt (other than receipts issued by or to Government) 
for sums exceeding forty shillings. 


Hut Tax or Poll Tax. 


There is no hut or poll tax. A capitation tax of £10 per annum 
is levied upon non-natives of the Pacific Islands (with certain 
exceptions) and an annual tax on landowners which is payable in 
copra. 


XVI.— MISSIONS. 


There are two Missions established in the Colony, the London 
Missionary Society (Congregationalist) and the Sacred Heart 
Mission (Catholic). 


The headquarters of the London Missionary Society in the Gilbert 
Group are at Rongorongo, Beru, where a central training school for 
native pastors and a printing press are established. A European 
staff of three ministers assisted by their wives and two other ladies 
carry on the work of the Group. The living and housing conditions 
maintained at Rongorongo, both for natives and Europeans, reach 
a standard of comfort unequalled elsewhere in the Group. 


The Ellice Islands come within the sphere of operations of the 
Samoan Branch of the London Missionary Society. There is no 
Catholic Mission in the Ellice Group. 


The official headquarters of the Sacred Heart Mission are at 
present at Tarawa, but the Mission’s printing press and central 
training school are situated in the neighbouring island of Abaiang. 
A staff of over 50 priests, sisters, and lay brothers is distributed 
over the Gilbert Group. 
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About 52 per cent of the natives of the Gilbert Group are adherents 
to the London Missionary Society and about 42 per cent are 
adherents to the Sacred Heart Mission ; the remaining 6 per cent 
class themselves as “‘ pagans.’”’ All the natives of the Ellice Group 
are adherents to the London Missionary Society. 

Ocean Island, where most of the European population of the 
Colony is concentrated, is visited once a year by a Church of England 
minister from Australia, who remains in residence for about a month. 
The European Missionary of the London Missionary Society who 
resides at Nauru also visits Ocean Island once a year and conducts 
services for Europeans during his stay on the island. 


XVII.—LANDS. 


The native method of land-tenure may be described as a com- 
promise between the communal and individual systems. In theory 
a landowner has only a life interest in the property, but in practice 
he is allowed by custom to exercise a reasonable initiative in the 
alienation of portions of his lands to relatives outside the immediate 
circle of his next-of-kin. 

Most of the land in the Gilbert Group is needed for the support 
of the native population, but there is much spare coconut-producing 
land in the Ellice Islands, where many tons of copra are annually 
wasted. A real benefit would be conferred upon the native if these 
spare lands could be worked on behalf of the owners upon a profit- 
sharing basis. 

Under existing legislation—Native Lands Ordinance No. 16 of 
1917—no sale of native lands to non-natives is permitted, and no 
lease may be granted for a longer period than 99 years, nor for any 
one parcel of land in any one island of greater extent than five 
acres without the approval of the High Commissioner. 

A Native Lands Commission was constituted by Ordinance No. 8 
of 1922 to determine questions of ownership and to establish new 
land registers. By Ordinance No. 2 of 1927 the Resident Con- 
missioner was enabled to perform the duties of Lands Commissioner, 
his appellate functions under the earlier Ordinance being transferred 
to the High Commissioner. 

The purchase value of good coconut-bearing land in the Gilbert 
and Ellice Groups, as between native and native, has fixed iteelf 
by custom at £12 per acre. If, however,a European wishes to lease 
land and have the use of the produce of the trees, the rental rate 
is assessed at about £3 per acre on the basis of an average copré 
yield of eight cwt. per acre. On Ocean Island special values obtain 
as phosphate deposits are taken into consideration. 

The lands on Fanning, Washington, and Christmas Islands sre 
in the hands of private companies and are not at present available 
for lease or purchase in sub-divided areas. 
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XVIII.—NATIVE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


Considerable progress took place during the period under review 
in the local development of Native Co-operative Societies, whose 
activities had hitherto been curtailed by restrictions on the granting 
of trading licences. Representations were made to His Excellency 
the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific during his tour of 
the Colony by representative bodies of natives on the various 
islands visited. 


At present in the Colony there are two types of native societies 
of this nature :— 


(a) Societies which have purchased or rent an existing trade 
store and buy and sell from and to the general public. 


These societies are not regarded as Native Co-operative Societies 


and pay a yearly store licence on the same footing as individual 
traders. 


(b) Native Co-operative Societies proper, who buy goods for, 
and purchase from, their members. These societies have a 
limited membership, an entrance fee, and all the transactions 
of the societies are with their own membership only. 


Societies of this character do not pay any licence fee, transactions 
between the European firms and a given society being regarded in 
the same manner as transactions with a single individual. 


While Native Co-operative Societies have been formed in virtually 
every island in both the Gilbert and Ellice Groups, it is still too early 
to state whether or not the movement will prove an ultimate success, 
and along what lines it will develop during the future. In general 
it may be stated that the movement is well organized in the Southern 
Gilberts District and the Ellice Group where under the able guidance 
of the local Administrative Officers, and owing to the almost com- 
plete absence in the native population of any economic sense, it has 
been fortunate in avoiding many of the pitfalls which beset the 
initial stages of its development in the northern areas where trading 
companies and individual traders are more firmly established. 


XIX.— WEATHER REPORTS AND RAINFALL STATISTICS. 


Modern meteorological instruments are installed at Ocean Island, 
and supervised by an officer of the British Phosphate Commissioners, 
who specializes in this work, at the King George V School, Bairiki, 
Tarawa, and at the Ellice Islands School, Vaitupu. Weather 
Teports are telegraphed daily to Suva from Ocean Island and 
Vaitupu. 
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The monthly rainfall figures for Ocean Island, Tarawa (repre- 
senting the Gilbert Islands), and Funafuti (representing the Ellice 
Islands), were :— 





Tarawa. Funafuti. — 

1931. Ocean Island. Gilbert Islands. Ellice Islands. — 

Inches. Inches. Inches. 

July Make ehies 1-15 2-48 18-38 | 
August 5-66 = 11-48 
September : 1-59 0-29 8-43 
October... ... 1-41 4-03 20-13 
November ... 0-35 0-69 6-55 
December ... 6-40 2-14 11-41 

1932. 

January...  ... 18-12 4-42 19-19 
February ... is 13-54 2-14 14-24 
March wg Sw. sd: 78 6-74 10-72 

April | BAG nly 13-08! 
May nS 3-91 5-26 5-19 
June 1-97 1-42 2-23 
Totals ... 71-34 40-78 140-99 


XX.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


In July and August, 1931, His Excellency the High Commissioner. 
for the Western Pacific, Sir A. G. Murchison Fletcher, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., made a tour of inspection of the Colony in H.M.S. Laburnun 
and the Government yacht Nimanoa. During the tour Ocean Island. 
and several islands in the Gilbert and Ellice Groups were visited, 
and the High Commissioner was thus enabled to come into direct 
contact with natives in their own homes and surroundings. This 
was the first visit made by a High Commissioner for over twenty 
years. 


Blasting of reef passages in the Ellice Islands.—His Excellency. 
the High Commissioner for the Western Pacific, Sir Murchison 
Fletcher, while passing through the Ellice Group during his tour 
of the Colony in 1931, was approached by the natives of Vaitupu | 
and Nui, who requested that work might be undertaken to deepen | 
and widen the existing boat passages in the coral reefs at thor | 
islands. In former times landing was an operation fraught with 
much hard work and possible danger, while traversing the distance | 
from the ship in the open sea, over the coral reef to the landing 
place. 
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During the year under review work was begun on the blasting 
ofthe boat passages at these islands. The work of boring the holes 
. for the charges, and of removing the debris after explosion was 
carried out by voluntary native labour, under the supervision of an 
Adninistrative Officer, and was attended by no accidents or mishaps. 
Four Ellice Islanders were trained for this work and after ten days 
_ careful supervision were found to be capable of arranging and 
j ‘anying out all the blasting operations, and dealing with minor 
\ accidents. 
| Forsporting purposes, there is no fishing ground in the world that 
; | tteels the waters of the Gilbert Islands. In addition to the sharks 
| @ey-nurse, tiger, and hammerhead) running up to 1,000 Ib. weight, 
| and the spearfish, which sometimes touch 600 lb., the deep water 
) found the islands teems with giant ray, barracuda, cero, bonito, 
and trevally. The trevally is particularly in evidence, and some- 
times turns the scale at over 120 Ib. 


a a ee 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932, Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d. 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2g. (2. 2d. 

Wool Quality: A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

£1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 

Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 

tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


). 
). 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) ls. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B, 47.) 1s. (1a. 2d.). 


Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2a. 6d. (28. 11d.). 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in \ 


Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 1d.) 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). le. (18. 3d.) 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 















Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. i 

(E.M.B. 84.) ls. (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (2s. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) le. (1s. 2d.). 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (1s. 4d.). 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. Il. Coconut Palm 

Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s. (28. 5d.). 
Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 

Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 

Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 28. (28. 5d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 

Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) 1s. (13. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). | 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) le. (1s. 3d.). | 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao ' 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s. (Is. 3d.). | 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) ls. (1s. 2d.). | 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) le, (Is. 4d.). 









All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT OTTAWA, 1982. 
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Map. 


I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The New Hebrides lie between the 13th and 2lst degrees of 
South latitude, and the 166th and 170th degrees of East longitude. 
and are of an area of roughly 5,700 square miles. 

The Group includes those of the Banks and Torres, the former 
lying a few miles due north of the main Group, and the latter about ; 
40 miles to the north-west of the Banks, the whole forming 2?! 
irregular double chain some 440 miles in length. 

The largest island of the Group is Santo, of an area of approxi- 
mately 1,500 square miles, and a coastline of about 200 miles. The 
southern and western sides are very mountainous and rugged, some 
of the ranges rising to a height of over 6,000 feet. The next largest 
island is Malekula which, although very much broken up by moup- 
tain ranges, is not so mountainous as Santo. 

Other larger islands in their order of importance are Efate. 
Ambrym, Erromanga, Epi, Aoba, Pentecost, and Maeovo, ani 
Gaua and Vanua Lava of the Banks Group. In addition to the 
are some 80 small islands and islets. 
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There are three active volcanoes in the Group situated on the 
islands of Tanna, Ambrym, and Lopevi, respectively. The first 
two are in a constant state of eruption, and the last named some- 
what quiescent, emitting smoke and vapour at irregular intervals. 

The Group possesses four good harbours, Vila and Havannah 
Harbours situated on the island of Efate, and Ports Sandwich and 
Stanley on Malekula, besides a number of good sheltered anchorages 
such as the Segond Channel and Pallicollo on Santo, Ringdove 
Bay on Epi, The Maskelynes off South Malekula, Undine Bay on 
Efate, and Anelgahaut on Aneityum. 

The Headquarters of the Administration are situated on the 
shores of Vila Harbour, which is also the chief commercial centre 
of the Group. Other important settlements are located at Epi, 
Malekula, and the Segond Channel, Santo. 

The Group is generally well watered. On the larger islands 
are several small rivers navigable to boats and small motor craft 
for a distance of some miles. The only lake of any size in the 
Group is found on top of the island of Gaua in the Banks Group, 
and is some four miles in circumference. 


Climate. 


The New Hebrides islands are classed as unhealthy. The climate, 
although very enervating is not worse than that of many other 
tropical places. The year is divided up, generally speaking, into 
two seasons, the-hot and wet season, commencing in November 
and ending in April, and the dry and cool season from May to 
October. Of late, however, the tendency is for the line of demarca- 
ton to become less clear, there being considerable periods of drought 
in the rainy season and vice versa in the dry season. The tem- 

_ perature in the island of Efate ranges from a minimum of about 
63° F. in the cool season to a maximum of about 89° F. in the 
bot. The hot season is the most unhealthy owing to the extreme 
humidity and the prevalence of mosquitoes. Also it is so enervating 
a8 to make recovery from an illness somewhat prolonged. The 
cool season is, generally speaking, healthy and very pleasant. The 
sonthern islands of the Group are cooler and healthier than the 
northern—the latter being about 7° F. warmer on the average. 


History. 

The New Hebrides Group was discovered by the Spanish explorer 
de Quiros in the year 1606. Under the impression that he had at 
last found the long-sought Southern Continent, the quest for which 
Seupied the navigators of this period, he called it ‘‘ Tierra 
Australis del Espiritu Santo.’’ He anchored in a large bay to 
Which he gave the name of St. Philip and St. James, and on the 
shores of a river flowing into that bay he established the settlement 
of La Nuova Jerusalem. To the port which undoubtedly existed 
in those days he gave the name of Vera Cruz. This island is 
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to-day known as Santo. Owing to sickness, and dissensions with 
the natives the settlement was soon abandoned and to-day, so far 
as is known, no traces of it exist. The port of Vera Cruz has 
likewise disappeared, nor can its original site be traced along the 
40 odd miles of coastline forming the bay. 

Nothing more was heard of the Group until some 160 years 
later, when in 1768, the French navigator Bougainville passed 
to the southward of de Quiros’s discovery, and sailed between the 
islands known to-day as Santo and Malekula, thus disproving 
de Quiros’s claims to the discovery of the great Southern Continent. 
The strait through which he passed still bears his name. On the 
same voyage he discovered the islands of Pentecost, Aoba, and 
Maecovo, to which he gave the name of the Cyclades. 

It remained, however, for the great navigator Captain Cook t: 
discover and chart the greater part of the Group in the year 1774. 
when, entering the Group from the north, he sailed to the south- 
ward, discovering and naming the majority of the islands which 
form the southern chain of the Group. It is recorded that among 
other places visited he spent some fifteen days in the then snug 
little harbour of Port Resolution on the island of Tanna. Since 
those days, however, the floor of the harbour has risen, and where 
Captain Cook anchored in four fathoms of water, to-day a small 
launch will scarcely float. 

Among other early visitors may be cited Laperouse who is sup- 
posed to have visited the Group in 1788 ; and d’Entrecasteaux, who 
came in search of Laperouse in 1793. 

In the same year the Banks Islands were sighted by Bligh on 
the occasion of his famous voyage in an open boat to Timor after 
the mutiny of the Bounty. 

Dumont d’Urville, Belcher, and Markham, are among the early 
voyagers whose accounts of these islands are of interest. 

By virtue of the Anglo-French Convention of 16th November, 
1887, whereby, among other things, each nation agreed not to 
exercise a separate control over the Group, a Joint Naval Com- 
mission was appointed, consisting of the respective Captains and 
two officers from each of the two warships which then paid 
periodical visits to the Group. The Commission was charged with 
the protection of the lives and property of the subjects of the 
two nations—France and England—in the islands. 

By the vear 1895 a number of British and French subjects had 
settled in the Group and the necessity was felt for some jurisdiction 
to deal with their disputes, in consequence of which an Arbitration 
Court was established by the colonists, but the Joint Naval Com- 
mission pronounced its veto and the Court was dissolved. 

In 1902 the Group had assumed sufficient importance to necessi- 
tate the appointment of Resident Commissioners to deal with such 
judicial cases as came within their jurisdiction. In 1902 the first 
British Resident Commissioner was appointed, the French Govern- 
ment having a short time previously appointed a similar officer. 


oe ee oe 
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II.—GOVERNMENT. 


By the Convention of 20th October, 1906, between the United 
Kingdom and France, British-French Condominium Government 
vas established. The Executive consists of a British and French 
Resident Commissioner acting in concert, assisted by a staff of 
iicers. The Administrative Departments of the Condominium 
we staffed by officers of both nationalities who are subject to the 
ontrol of the Resident Commissioners acting jointly. Each Power 
retains sovereignty over its own nationals. The seat of Govern- 
ent is at Vila on the island of Efate. Condominium Agents of 
roth nationalities are established on various islands of the Group 
ind are allotted areas of control. The executive must in all cases 
‘ach joint agreement in decisions affecting the administration of 
ike Condominium. The principal Condominium Judicial body is 
tte Joint Court which is composed of a British and a French Judge 
vith a President of neutral nationality. The joint services include 
fnance, posts and telegraphs, customs, public health, lands registry, 
and public works. 

The Convention of 1906 has been superseded by the Convention 
of 6th August, 1914, which was ratified in 1922. 

The British and French Resident Commissioners are subordinate 
‘o their respective British and French High Commissioners. The 
British High Commissioner is stationed at Suva, and the French 
Hizh Commissioner at Noumea. 


I11.—POPULATION. 


The population of the New Hebrides is composed of some forty to 
ixty thousand natives, and 2,993 non-natives. <A statement is 
appended giving details of the non-native population. 














British. French. 
Description. Females Females Totals. 
Adult and Total. Adult and Total.. 
Males. Children. Males. Children. 
Nationals... 126 88 214 322 467 789 ~=—-1,003 
foreigners opted under 13 7 20 43 2 45 65 
Protocol. 
dsiatics opted under 35 1 36 34 = 34 70 
Protocol. 
Protected subjects and 
a 
Tonkinese _ _ _ 1,541 272 ~=—«1,813 1,813 
Javanese — — _ bd be 42 42 
Totals 174 96 270 ~=—-1,940 741 «2,723 2,993 
* Note.—Total only available. 
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Of the European population, some 300 French and 70 British | 
reside on the island of Efate, mainly in and around the town of. 
Vila. Santo is the next important centre and carries about 3 
British and 150 French. The balance is distributed throughout | 
the Group. The European population of the southern part of 
the Group is entirely British, amounting to 30 persons; of this 
‘number 25 reside on the island of Tanna. 

The Chinese and Japanese community number 36 and 34 respec- 
tively and are centred in and around the town of Vila. 

The primitive state of the New Hebrides precludes the taking of 
any reliable census of the indigenous population. In certain islands 
which have been under missionary influence for a number of year, 
it is possible to make a fairly accurate estimate of the inhabitants, 
but in the more uncivilized islands such as Malekula, Fenteco:t, 
and Santo, whose interiors are almost a closed book, it is not possible 
to form more than a rough estimate of their numbers. 

Malekula is credited with the largest population, some 9,00 
natives. Next come Santo and Pentecost, about 7,000 each: 
Tanna, 6,500; Aoba, 6,000; Ambrym, 4,000; Epi, 2,500; and Efate. 
2,000. Among the smaller islands whose population is worthy of 
note may be cited Paama with just over 2,000, and Tongoa with 
1,300 inhabitants. 

In general the native population of the Group is on the decline. . 
but in recent years the islands of Tanna, Paama, and Tongos have 
shown a slight tendency to an increase. In this connexion it is 
interesting to note that the natives of these islands appear to be. 
endowed with a keener commercial acumen than their fellows. 
which, entailing a necessarily increased activity, may have some 
bearing on their present immunity from decline. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The following is a report on the health of the Group by the Chief 
Condominium Medical Officer :— 

‘* Parmi les trois derniéres années, l’année 1932 8 été | 
plus favorable au point de vue température par suite des pluie’ 
qui sont tombées d’une maniére assez réguliére dans le couratt 
de l'année. 

“Tl n’y a done pas eu, comme en 1980 par exemple, & 
longues périodes de sécheresse et la chaleur a été de ce fait 
rendue plus supportable. 

“Tétat général sanitaire des Nouvelles-Hébrides #e! 
montré satisfaisant durant l’année 1932, grace & |'usage de 
plus en plus généralisé de la quinine préventive, grace 80% 
aux meilleures conditions d’hygiéne et de salubrité. 

‘* Aucune épidémie en 1932—par ci par 14, dans les iles dt 
Varchipel d’accés difficile et qui ne se trouvent pas sous 2 
controle médical direct se sont produits d’assez nombrev 
cas de dysenterie, mais qui n’ont jamais présente I'allure 
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épidémique. Gréce & une surveillance attentive et grace & la 
diligence des autorités locales, ces petits foyers ont pi facile- 
ment étre enrayés. 

‘En dehors des tournées réguliéres pratiqués par les 
médecins du Condominium et qui donnent des résultats con- 
stants une importante tournée ayant pour but la lutte contre 
Pankylostomiase et le pian a été entreprise dans l’ile de 
Mallicolo en Septembre et Octobre 1932 par Monsieur le 
Docteur Burrell du ‘ Paton Memorial Hospital’ aidé du 
médecin Fidjien Mesulame Taveta et avec l’assentiment des 
deux Commissaires-Résidents. Cette campagne parait avoir 
donné d’intéressants résultats qui pourront étre contrélés et 
complétés au besoin au cours d’une tournée entreprise 
prochainement. 

‘‘ D’Octobre & Septembre le Dr. Burrell et Mesulame Taveta 
ont pratiqués un total de 3,604 injections intraveineuses sur 
2,051 indigénes.”’ 

Medical Institutions. 


There are eight European doctors, four hospitals, and two medical 
aid posts in the Group. The location of the hospitals and aid posts 
is as follows :— 

SouTHERN IsLANDS. 


Tanna.—A well-equipped hospital run by the Presbyterian 
Mission, assisted by a grant from British funds. A British medical 
practitioner is in charge of the hospital. A Presbyterian missionary 
with medical training is also resident on the island, and a French 
Government Medical Officer. 


CENTRAL ISLANDS. 


Efate.—There are two good hospitals at Vila; the John G. Paton 
Memorial Hospital, administered by the Fresbyterian Mission and 
assisted by a grant from British funds, and the French Govern- 
ment Hospital. These hospitals have trained European staffs and 
are in the charge of qualified medical officers. 

Epi.—There is a medical aid post on this island, and a European 
doctor ministers to the medical welfare of the population. 

Malekula.—The French Cotton Company have established a 
hospital at Norsup, and a European medical officer is in charge. 
At Port Sandwich there is a medical aid post supervised by an 
Annamite medical practitioner. 


NORTHERN ISLANDS. 
Santo.—The French Government have established a hospital in 
the Segond Channel, with a European medical officer in charge. 
All these institutions are open to the indigenous population as 
well as to white residents and Asiatics. The Condominium Govern- 
ment gives free medical treatment to all indigent natives. 
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The following give statistics of the two hospitals at Vila for 1931 
and 1932, and the hospital at Tanna for 1932. 


Vita HosPIrTas. 


















































British Hospital. ; French Hospital. | 
Cases. Natives and | Natives and | Total. 
Europeans. Asiatics. | Europeans. Asiatics. | 
In-patiente— ji | 
1931... 32 263 131 689 U5 
1982... 18 22 | 198) 655 1,154 
Out-patienta— j | 4 
1931... 0. 38 237. | 840 7,425 | 8610 
1032... «| 40 | 5B. | 8,725 5,840 | 10,458 
Total 1931 90 550 971 8,114 * 9,725 
» 1932 58 1,135 3,024 6,495 11,612 
ee eee (ee eee 
Deaths 1931 ... 1 ul 7 28 a 
» 1932 = 11 9 22 2 
Tanna Hospitau. 
Natives and 
Cases. Europeans. Abies Totals. 
In-patienta— ae Tr 
1982... 0. = 150 150 
Out-patients ... 18 2,800 2,818 
Total 1932... 18 2,960 2,968 
Deaths 1932... 2 5 7 
Diseases. 


Malaria is the principal disease. It is more prevalent in the 
northern islands than the southern, owing to the difference 
climate and rainfall. Amoebic dysentery is endemic throughout 
the year and epidemic in the hot season. Both these diseases are 
being combated with success by measures of sanitation. Black- 
water fever occurs occasionally among Europeans. The indigenous 
population euffers chiefly from yaws, hookworm, malaria, and 
dysentery. The various hospitals in the Group, both Government 
and Missionary, treat the natives for these complaints. 


Sanitation. 


Sanitation in the islands of the Group is still in the early stages 
of development but some progress has been made at Vila, the 
capital, during the past few years. The water-supply is rain-watel 
collected into large tanks with which all houses are equipped. This 
system has the disadvantage of providing breeding places for 
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mosquitoes unless adequately protected or periodically treated with 
kerosene oil. On the other hand, it provides a pure source of 
supply, and cases of water contamination are rare. 

All Government houses in Vila are supplied with septic tanks 
which prove satisfactory, but most residents adopt the pit system 
of latrine. 

The disposal of refuse is undertaken under Condominium arrange- 
ments and disposed of by incineration. 

Sanitary legislation provides for the inspection of all meat 
tendered for human consumption, and for the inspection of private 
and public premises. A Government quarantine station has been 
established on the north side of the entrance to Vila Harbour. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Houses occupied by Europeans in the Group are usually of the 
one storey bungalow type, of two or more rooms, surrounded by 
verandas. They are generally constructed of wood and galvanized 
in. Owing to the frequency of earthquake shocks, buildings of 
brick, stone, or concrete, are not favoured. 

In the more civilized areas natives are gradually adapting them- 
selves to European ideas of construction, and a marked improvement 
in native dwelling houses is noticeable in villages adjacent to Vila. 

In the outlying islands, mission natives favour dwelling houses 
constructed of lime mortar, which is a great improvement on the 
grass humpy of former days, and far more comfortable and sanitary. 

The non-mission or heathen native still clings to the insanitary 
gtass or leaf shelter accommodating the whole of his family, and 
more often than not, his pigs and dogs. But with the gradual 
advance of civilization, this system is discarded in favour of the 
More substantial dwellings above mentioned. 

The building of houses, etc., in the town of Vila is governed by 
the provisions of a Town Conservancy Regulation which requires 
all plans of projected buildings to be passed by a Sanitary Com- 
mission. 

Periodical inspections of the town are undertaken by the said 
Sanitary Commission, and a permanent refuse removal squad is 
Tesponsible for the removal every day of kitchen refuse, etc., and 
for the cleanliness of the public roads. Under the provisions of 
the same Regulation, householders are bound to keep their premises 
in good order, clean, and free of weeds and undergrowth. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The chief products of the Group in their order of importance 
are copra, cocoa, coffee, and cotton. Copra is the most important 
tem, the value of the crop for 1932 amounting to £36,306. The 
value of cocoa produced was £27,967, coffee £6,571, and cotton 
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£3,277. Local consumption of these products is negligible owing 
to the lack of demand, the whole crop being exported. 

In addition to the main items of produce mentioned above, small 
quantities of maize and wool are produced and exported ; similarly 
sandalwood, trochas, and snail shell are exported. 

A small sheep station running some 2,000 to 2,500 sheep his 
been in successful operation on the island of Erromanga for some 
years. Good prices are realized for the wool. 

Cattle raising in the Group is not resorted to as an industry. 
Cattle thrive well and are bred on a small scale generally through- 
out the Group, principally on account of their food value, and their 
usefulness in keeping plantations free from grass and undergrowth. 
thus permitting a considerable economy in plantation hands which 
would otherwise be required for this purpose. 

With the exception of copra, of which about one-sixth is produced 
by native owners of small plots of coconut trees, the products 
above mentioned are grown entirely on European-owned plantations. 
some of them the property of individual owners, others owned by 
important companies such as the Société Frangaise des Nouvelles- 
Hébrides, and Société Cottoni¢re, which have large interests in 
the Group. 

Plantations are worked by British settlers with indigenous 
labourers partly under contract and partly as free and casual 
labourers. French settlers employ the same class of labour to 4 | 
large extent, but they are mainly dependent on Tonkinese coolies 
imported for French settlers by the French authorities. 

The proportion of casual or non-contract native labourers a: 
compared with natives employed under contract by British settlers 
is about 2 to 1, and by French settlers, about 4 to 1. 

At the end of 1982 there were 1,813 Tonkinese and 42 Javanese 
coolies in the Group under contract to French settlers. 

The maximum period of contract for indigenous labourers is 
three years, but with the growing popularity of the casual labour 
system, these lengthy terms are becoming more and more rar: 
the native prefers short contracts, or if possible, no contract at all. 
The usual term of contract for imported Tonkinese coolies is five 
years. 

All native labour is subject to the control of the Administration. 
Conditions of employment are governed by the labour provisions 
of the Protocol of 1914. In addition, British settlers are subject 
to the provisions of separate legislation containing additional restric- 
tions to those provided in the Protocol. 

No mining, fishing, or manufacturing industries exist in the 
Group. : 

Other than about a score of Tonkinese and Chinese market 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of the town of Vila, whose produce 
is all consumed locally, there are no cultivations, plantations. of 
industries worked or owned by persons of non-European descedl 
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VII.—_COMMERCE. 


The New Hebrides soil and climate are excellent for the pro- 
pagation and growth of all tropical products. So far, planters 
have specialized in copra, coffee, cocoa, and cotton. The climate 
is such that all these could be of first-class quality, as, indeed, 
some are. The lack, however, of up-to-date and scientific methods 
of preparation, together with the absence of an agricultural depart- 
ment have resulted in some of the New Hebrides products acquir- 
ing but a fair reputation in the South Seas. 


The general downward trend of prices has caused planters to 
vearch for other and more remunerative products, and attention 
is now being given to the possibilitiese of castor oil, of which a 
few shipments were made during the year. The market results 
were disappointing, and some difficulty was experienced in dis- 
posing of shipments in Australia owing to lack of demand, but it 
is thought the European market may be able to offer more favour- 
able conditions. 


Other products exported are trochas and burghaus shell, sandal- 
wood, maize, hides, béche-de-mer, and wool. 


There are considerable quantities of cattle in the islands, raised 
with a view to keeping down vegetation on plantations and to feed 
labour. Hides are a by-product and not an industry. The quan- 
uty of béche-de-mer produced in the Group is negligible, and 
merely a by-product of Japanese and Chinese trochas fishers. Pearl 
shell is occasionally met with but not in sufficient quantities to 
\arrant its collection and export. The quality is said to be good. 
Wool is grown successfully on gone of the southern islands, but 
sheep do not flourish in the northern part of the Group. 


There are many good trees such ag kauri, island teak, sandal- 
wood, and many useful hardwoods of different varieties, but, as yet, 
these have been little exploited owing to lack of markets and to 
financial difficulties. 


Oranges, lemons, limes, grapefruit, bananas, pineapples, man- 
goes, avocado pears, etc., of good quality grow profusely. An 
attempt was made to organize the export of bananas, oranges, 
tomatoes, etc., to New Zealand, but, owing to transport difficulties, 
the scheme had to be abandoned. 


It is said that the New Hebrides are rich in mineral wealth, as 
yet unexploited. Deposits of coal and sulphur are known to 
exist and traces of other minerals have been reported. 


Large tracts of fertile agricultural land are still untouched 
awaiting more favourable times and security of tenure. 
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CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF PRicES OF RAW PRODUCE. 


(Expressed in Pounds Sterling Gold per metric ton.) 


1930. 1931. 1932. 

£ £ £ 
Copra ... on ll 7 5 
Coffee 4 45 35 30 
Cocoa ... . 32 21 16 
Cotton ... 3 56 25 17 
Maize ... aa 8 5-7 4 
Trochas vr a “ 62 24 20 
Burghaus Gal Wee 12 10 8 
Wool... ee Hs ae 79 47 42 


Export statistics continue to show a decline in production and 
values as @ result of the world depression of prices of primary pro- 
ducts. The year 1932 is the worst experienced for some years. 
Compared with the previous year production has declined 27 per 
cent. and values nearly 36 per cent., while compared with the 
figures for 1928, almost the peak year in Condominium history, 
the decrease is 40 per cent. and 77 per cent. respectively. 


The apathy of the native population of the Group towards the 
production of copra, consequent on the low prices prevailing, was 
somewhat less marked, particularly on the island of Tanna, where 
the output during the latter part of the year approached the pre- 
depression period. 


Planters generally have been obliged to confine their activities 
to the harvesting of such of their standing crops as could be worked 
at a profit; labour forces were necessarily reduced to a minimum 
and little or no development work has been possible. The cultiva- 
tion of cotton has been practically abandoned owing to low prices. 
For the same reason cocoa production has declined, and in some 
instances smal] plantations have been abandoned. A little maize 
was grown, chiefly for local consumption. Coffee continues to 
teceive attention, and a slight increase in production and export 
has resulted. This is chiefly due to the bounty given to French 
settlers by the French Government on this product. 


The share of produce exported by British firms and planters was 
45 per cent. and 27 per cent. for tonnage and value respectively. 
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Imports. 
COMPARATIVE TABLE OF IMPORT VALUES. 

Year. British currency. French currency. Remarks. 

£ Francs. Converted at 
1924 ve ae 92,201 7,929,327 francs 86=£ 
1925 wus eee 217,863 22,004,232 = francs 101=£ 
1926 wie ate 197,840 30,457,405 . francs 154=£ 
1927 ue sie 307,939 38,184,562 francs 124=f£ 
1928 ar Ane 374,797 46,474,828 francs 124=£ 
1929 ose roy 300,035 37,204,343 francs 124=£ 
1930 eee she 167,541 19,535,138 francs 124=£ 
1931 wee sid 79,997 9,919,635 francs 124=£ 
1932 ame oe 81,587 10,116,807 francs 124=£ 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF CHIEF IMPORTS. 





Value. 
1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ 

Beer ate aT Si see aval See: 968 1,150 1344 
Benzine (petrol) ... ae ave _ wale 7,761 3,238 328 
Bissuite: co Sot ee he gees 1,234 780 385 
Tinned goods and groceries... _ Ss 8,362 2,720 1,68 
Cartridges oy vee oe see as 1,170 2380 ww 
Tobacco ... mee eae a ase age 5,363 5,545 4,406 
Cement ... ae a ave a ae 1,685 780 oy | 
Lubricating oils ... ase ae ace ae8 1,952 1,285 v5 f 
Spirits... ase a ous wes eee 1,706 1,635 2,50 
Tinned milk me ed aS ae Je 1,476 1,050 sy 
Kerosene RRS cee ee eta Cesig ates 3,600 2,520 2H 
Rice : ‘ oe 22,661 11,254 7,320 
Flour 6,137 2,815 2,164 
Sugar... “ Se 2,420 1,610 Ast 
Soap ee sa ote a3 as Sea 1,141 843 6s 
Tinned fish We An Bea eee wee 1,883 1,180 “ 
Wines (fine) nee nee nee ae 1,980 1,010 14x 
Wines (ordinaire) We re lito eet 4,346 4,096 2493 
Gunny bags ate ise aes a acs 2,830 4,857 3,68 
Building materials i ea ea meaat 6,612 3,561 3,958 
Agricultural machinery, boate, motor cars... 2,210 674 is 
Potatoes:.i0) le ce eee) ee one: 1,000 456 ui 
Tea one aes ase Pers See iss 1,240 i 






Imports for the year show a slight increase over those for 1931 
the values being £81,587 and £79,997 respectively, a rise of slightly 
under 2 per cent. The principal items showing an increased i 
port are beers, spirits, and fine wines. Tinned goods, tobacco. 
lubricating oils, rice, flour, ordinary wines, and gunny bags, shot 
a decrease in import. The economic situation of the Group, 0% 
to the world depression of produce prices, continues to be reflecte 
in import statistics; compared with the flourishing period of 4 
years ago, a falling off in imports of 76 per cent. has occurred 
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This is mainly due to the settlers’ inability to pay for more than 
the necessities of life, and to the large decrease in the number of 
Tonkinese coolies now employed in the Group. The British share 
of the imports was slightly over 50 per cent. of the total for the year. 

It must be admitted, however, that one cause of the drop in 
import values has been the reduction in the price of many im- 
ported articles, due to exchange rates and other economic causes. 
These causes have assisted importations from Australia, and to some 
extent from the United Kingdom, at the expense of the trade with 
France and America. Most of the importations of both French 
and British are, indeed, now from Australia, the chief articles 
being flour, beer, fine cigarettes, tinned meats and fish, potatoes, 
butter, tinned milk, ship’s biscuit, haberdashery, clothing, etc. 
Some of these articles formerly came almost exclusively from 
France. 

The principal importing firms are (British) Messrs. Burns, Philp 
(South Sea) Company, Limited, (French) Les Comptoirs 
Frangaises des Nouvelles-Hébrides, la Compagnie Franco- 
Heébridaise, and Messrs. Gubbay Fréres. Importations by these and 
other companies have been substantially decreased for financial 
reasons, and most firms have been compelled to reduce their staffs. 

There are three steamers employed in the inter-island trade. 
Two of these (one British, one French) carry trade-rooms where 
the settler is able to purchase most of his requirements, and is 
enabled to dispose of his produce on the spot. The third vessel 
(French) confines its operations to the freighting of cargo and 
carriage of passengers. In addition there are a number of small 
cutters and launches engaged in trading operations mainly with 
natives. 

There are three large stores in Vila, one of which is British: 
in addition there are numerous small shops in the hands of Japanese 
and Chinese traders. There are two stores at the Segond Channel, 
Santo, both French. 


VIII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Labour and Wages. 


Native Lasovr. 

Native labour may be divided into three main classes :— 

(a) plantation labour, boats’ crews of local small vessels, em- 
ployees of traders, Government messengers, Constabulary, etc., on 
contract and otherwise ; 

(b) domestic labour ; 

(c) casual labour, working on steamers, wharves, Government 
works, etc. 

The supply of native labour during the year was equal to the 
demand, and settlers equipped with recruiting vessels found no 
difficulty in filling their requirements. Tess fortunate settlers 
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were mainly dependent on local or casual labourers, whose services 
are spasmodic and unreliable, and usually command a higher rate 
of pay than labourers under contract. 

In consequence of the temporary cessation of the importation of 
Tonkinese coolies, French settlers have been forced to revert to 
the employment of indigenous labour. 

The native’s aversion to long term engagements is as pronounced 
as ever; he prefers to work without engagement if possible and 
will not usually bind himself for more than twelve months. 

By nature the native of the New Hebrides is lazy and of mercunal 
temperament. He will not work unless circumstances compel him. 
His wants are less simple than formerly as he has become 
accustomed to European food and clothing. When times are good 
labour is exceedingly scarce and dear, as the majority of natives 
can obtain all they want by the sale of the produce of their lands. 
and with a minimum of exertion. When times are bad, like the 
present, the point arrives when the native, having exhausted his 
hoarded savings, cannot, without a very great deal of exertion 
himself, obtain the luxuries he desires. He is then faced with the 
choice of work on his own account, which is unpalatable, or, on 
the other hand. with either reverting to his natural state in the 
matter of food (of which there is plenty) and clothing, or working ; 
for wages. This stage was reached during the course of 1931. 
The result has been that while employers have found no difficulty 
in obtaining labour, the production of native-made copra has fallen 
off to a very considerable extent generally. As native savings 
also began to be exhausted, traders have found it difficult to obtain 
a living, there being no money to buy their wares. 

Domestic labour remains by comparison difficult to secure, as 
the native, neither male nor female, takes kindly to this form of 
service and can rarely be prevailed upon to stay with an employer 
for an extended period. For this reason the New Hebridean 
servant is not efficient, and can rarely be trained to the finer 
domestic arts. | 

Wages of most classes of native labour have undergone some 
reduction, but not in ratio to the depression of prices. During the 
vear the current rates of wages were :— 


Class (a)— 
Plantation labourers... | £1 to £2 per month with food and 
Boats’ crews clothing, whether under engage- 
Traders’ employees ment or not. 
Government messengers ... £3 per month without food. 
Constabulary ne ae { Searseiig month with food and 


Note.—Local or casual labour is frequently employed on planta- 
tions for picking cotton and seasonal crops on a daily wage of 
from 1s. to 2s. with or without food, according to arrangement. 
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Class (b)— 


clothing, whether engaged or 
not. 


£1 to £2 per month with food and 
Domestic labour ... 


Class (c)— 


Casual labour, other than { 3s. to 5s. per day with or without 
plantation food, and according to skill. 


The employment of natives under engagement of any kind is 
governed by the provisions of the Protocol of 1914, and in the 
case of British dependants also by national legislation. 


AsiaTio Lapour. 


Asiatic labour consists of— 

(a) Indo-Chinese coolies imported under contract for the use of 
French settlers by the French Government. These Tonkinese 
are, generally speaking, satisfactory, being of a superior intelligence 
to the native, if not so physically strong, and are naturally hard 
workers. They receive approximately 120 francs per month per 
head, plus food, clothing, lodging, etc. The cost to the settler is 
now considerably higher than that of native labour as, in addition 
to wages, he is charged for the cost of transportation to and from 
Indo-China, Government inspection, and medical surveillance, etc. 
Owing to the depression a large number have been repatriated, 
there remaining at the end of the year some 1,800 against 3,000 
at the end of 1931. There are also a very few Javanese and Chinese 
under contract. i 

(b) Free Chinese and Japanese labour of the artisan class. These 
are only a handful and work on daily wages which are unfixed and 
depend partly on skill and partly on demand. Such wages vary 
from 4s. to 15s. per diem. There are also a few Chinese employed 
as stewards, cooks, and firemen, on inter-island steamers at rates 
varying from £3 to £6 per month with rations. 


Cost of Living. 


The maintenance of a good standard of living among European 
residents is an important factor for the preservation of health and 
an equitable mental outlook, and it is desirable that it should be 
as high as circumstances permit. The general standard of Euro- 
pean living is good. At Vila, the capital of the Group, living is 
More expensive than in other parts, as facilities for maintaining 
‘egetable gardens and Iivestock are less. Market gardening is 
carried out by the Chinese community and by a few natives, and 
under normal conditions green vegetables can be obtained 
during seven to eight months of the year. The supply is generally 
unreliable being at times in excess of local requirements and at 
other times the reverse. Fresh meat of fair quality is obtainable 
from the local butchers, and arrangements for supplies of fresh milk 


21046 AS 
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can usually be made. Fish is difficult to obtain, and the quality 
is tropical. The stores maintain supplies of clothing, hosiery, 
boots, etc., but it is more desirable for wearing apparel to be 
obtained from Australia or Europe. Nearly all perishable food 
commodities are imported from Australia with the exception of rice 
and sugar, of which a proportion is imported from Indo-China and 
Java. : 

The cost of living in the islands of the Group away from Vila 
is cheaper and generally more satisfactory. All European residents 
are able to maintain vegetable gardens and livestock and thus 
provide themselves with eggs, milk, butter, poultry and meat. The 
periodical visits of the island vessel supply them with such other 
commodities as they require. 

The following table gives the average retail prices in the town of 
Vila during 1932 :— : 


Fresh milk ve ... 8d. to 10d. per quart. 
Flour Sa ee ... Q$d. to 3d. per Ib. 

Rice ee oe «+ 14d. to 2d. per lb. 

Sugar a ia .. 2$d. per Ib. 

Potatoes... vag ... 2hd. to 3d. per lb. 

Fresh meat at ... $d. to 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
Onions... a, ... 3d. per Ib. 

Butter ok ne .. Is. 9d. to 2s. per Ib. 

Tea ee 2 ... 2s. 6d. to 3s. per Ib. 
Coffee (local) ae ... 6d. per Ib. 

Eggs es ne ... 2s. 6d. to 4s. per dozen. 
Poultry... ane ... 4s. to 7s. each. 

Tinned meat oe ... Is. to 28. per Ib. 

Wood fuel esr ... 5s. to 10s. per cubic metre. 
Kerosene ... a ...» 9s. 9d. per tin (4 gallons). 
Petrol oo M3 ... 9s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per tin (4 gallons). 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


There are no schools controlled or supported by the Condominiun: 
Government, nor are there any facilities for European children 
to receive anything but a primary education, which is not of a very 
high standard. 

The town of Vila has three schools: (1) a school for girls, sup- 
ported and controlled by the Sisters of the Sacred Heart Mission: 
(2) a boys’ school, supported and controlled by the Marist Mission: 
and (3) an infants’ school run by the French Government. Admis- 
sion to these schools is not restricted to the children of Europeans 
and the entrance fees are purely nominal. 

The British and French Missions in the Group have various 
good schools and training institutions for the benefit of the natives. 
The Presbyterian Mission maintains an excellent school at Tangoa. 


a re ee 
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South Santo, and can accommodate up to sixty pupils. They also 
maintain other schools throughout the Group. The Melanesian 
Mission have a good school at Lolowai, Aoba, and schools in the 
Banks Group. The Seventh Day Adventist Mission have a utili- 
tarian school at Aore Island, Santo, which is equipped with modern 
machinery for teaching all kinds of woodcraft. The Marist Mission 
also maintains schools in various islands of the Group. 


All these institutions carry out excellent work among the natives 
and deserve commendation. 


The task of educating the New Hebridean has been left in the 
hands of the various mission bodies operating in the Group; but 
in order to appreciate the inestimable services rendered by these 
missions in educating and civilizing the wild inhabitants of these 
islands, a short sketch of missionary endeavour will be of assistance. 


The island of Erromanga was the scene of the first essay to wean 
the native from heathenism, when in the year 1839 John Williams 
and Harris, under the auspices of the London Missionary Society, 
landed at Dillons Bay, and in the same year were killed by the 
natives in whose welfare they strove. 


It was not until 1857 that any further attempt was made to bring 
avilization to the Erromangans. In that year the Reverend G. N. 
and Mrs. Gordon took up the work, but were subsequently murdered 
by the natives, to be followed by Gordon’s brother, who perished 
inthe same manner. The Gordons were followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
McNair. Mr. McNair died on the island and was followed by the 
Reverend Doctor Robertson, who, after many years of danger and 
hardship had the satisfaction of seeing the whole island under the 
civilizing influence of Christianity when he left the Group in 1920. 

Erromanga is well named ‘‘ The Martyr’s Isle ’’. 


In 1842 an endeavour was made by Messrs. Turner and Nisbet 
to convert the Tannese, but their efforts were not attended with 
success, and after a few months they were forced to flee, barely 
escaping with their lives. Sixteen years later the Reverend Doctor 
J.G. Paton took up the work on Tanna but, owing to the hostility 
of the natives, was compelled to abandon the island after four 
years. He settled on the adjacent island of Aniwa, where his 
efforts were attended with every success. Tanna was afterwards 
occupied by the Reverends Watt and Neilson, whose work 
materially contributed to the subjugation of the warlike Tannese. 


About the year 1850 the control of the missions passed into the 
charge of the various Fresbyterian Church Bodies in the Colonies, 
and in later years the more northern islands of the Group were 
endowed with missionaries. The following names figure 
prominently in the list of those devoted men and women who in 
the early days braved the hardships and dangers of this Group in 
the task of claiming its inhabitants for civilization: the Reverend 
Milne of Nguna; Doctors Mackenzie and Macdonald of Efate: 
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Michelsen of ‘Tongoa ; Smail and Fraser of Epi; Morton and Watt- 
Leggatt of Malekula; Annand and Mackenzie of Santo. 

Other workers in the New Hebrides mission-field include the 
Catholic, Melanesian, Church of Christ, and Seventh Day Adventist 
denominations. 


The Catholic Mission was first established on the island of 
Aneityum in the year 1848, but their stay was not of long duration, 
and the attempt was soon abandoned. They returned to the Group 
however in 1887, and since that date their influence has gradually 
extended to the whole Group with the exception of the southern 
islands, and the ‘Banks and Torres. 


The Melanesian Mission was in the field about the year 1850, 
and by agreement with the Presbyterian Missions the northem 
part of the Group, comprising Aoba, Pentecost, Maeovo, and the 
Banks and Torres, as yet untouched by the Presbyterians, was 
abandoned as a Melanesian Mission sphere of influence. 

It was on Aoba Island in the year 1905 that the Reverend Godden 
of this Mission, the latest of mission martyrs at native hands, was 
brutally murdered by a native of that island. 

In 1912 the Seventh Day Adventists started operations on Efate, 
but later transferred their activities to Ambrym, Malekula, and 
Santo. 

In the task of civilizing the native the importance of education 
was never lost sight of. Each mission village had its school, where 
the rudiments of reading and writing were imparted to young and 
old. To-day there are four good central schools, in addition to 
the mission station schools, where facilities are provided for primary 


education of the native. Of these the Training Institution estab- : 
lished many years ago by the Presbyterian Mission at Tongoa ‘ 


renders excellent services in fashioning from the raw material 
teachers in whose care is confided the task of education. Another 
invaluable institution of this nature is the Melanesian Mission 
school on Aoba. The Catholic Mission school at Vila also renders 
good services in this direction. The year 1925 saw the Seventh 
Day Adventists installed on the island of Aore, where natives from 


all parts of the Group, in addition to their scholastic studies, receive ‘ 


practical instruction in various arts and crafts. 


Apart from the good educational work achieved by the missions, 
there is the equally important and beneficial medical work under- 


taken by the Presbyterian Mission, about which much could be ' 


written. A few years ago this denomination maintained no les 
than four well-equipped hospitals in the Group. To-day there are 
two, one at Tanna and the other at Vila. These hospitals ar 
primarily intended for native patients, but their services are no 
less appreciated by white sufferers. The hospital established at 
Dip Point, Ambrym, under the superintendence of Doctor Bowie. 
to whose skill and kindness, not only hundreds of natives but many 
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Europeans alive to-day owe their lives, will always be remembered 
in connexion with missionary endeavour in this Group. This 
hospital, in the year 1913, was engulfed, together with the adjoin- 
ing mission station and native villages, in the tremendous volcanic 
outburst on that island, and to-day, where the hospital stood, is 
aothing but a shallow lake. 


The Mission hospital at Vila was opened in 1912, and is a well 
appointed building standing on the small island of Iririki in Vila 
Harbour. 


Tanna hospital has been in existence over 25 years and its 
beneficial services are well known and appreciated by all. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 


Europe.—A two-monthly service of the Messageries Maritimes 
line is maintained between the terminal points of Dunkirk and 
Noumea (New Caledonia), via Vila, on both inward and outward 
voyages. The route is via Tahiti, Panama, Martinique, and 
Marseilles, and the period of the voyage approximately 65 days 
between Vila and Marseilles. The following vessels are engaged 
in this service :—Ville de Verdun, Boussole, Astrolabe, Ville de 
Strasbourg, Recherche, and Esperence. 


Australia.—The 8.8. Morinda (Burns Philp line) and the 
8.8. Laperouse (Messageries Maritimes) maintain five-weekly com- 
munications with Sydney, New South Wales—the former via 
Norfolk Island and Lord Howe Island on the outward and home- 
ward voyages from Sydney, and the latter via Lifou, Loyalty 
Islands, and Noumea, New Caledonia. 


Dutch Line.—A regular service is also maintained by the Royal 
Packet Navigation Company’s steamer Van Rees between Saigon 
and Noumea, touching at Vila about every two and a-half months, 
via New Guinea, Papua, and Batavia. 


New Caledonia.—Communication is maintained with Noumea by 
the 8.S. Laperouse every four to five weeks, and by the Messageries 
line of steamers previously mentioned, approximately every two 
months. The French inter-island steamer also pays fairly frequent 
visits to Noumea. 


Inter-Island.—The following steamers make monthly or five- 
weekly voyages round the Group. They have no fixed itinerary, 
but usually connect at Vila with the British or French mail 
vessels :— 


8.8. Makambo (Burns, Philp (South Sea) Company), S.8. 


Bucephale (Messageries Maritimes) and §.S. Pervenche (privately 
owned). 
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The port of Vila is the port of entry in the Group. The tonnage 
entered and cleared during 1932 was as follows :— 














ENTERED. 
Tons. 
British ... Pet ete ... 19,673 (15 vessels). 
French ... a Da ... 94,375 (35 vessels). 
Other... eas mt .-» 13,080 (8 vessels). 
127,128 
CLEARED. 
Tons. 
British ...  ... 2 ss -:19,025 (14 vessels). 
French ... ty Bey ... 91,515 (34 vessels). 
Other ... es ee ... 138,080 (8 vessels). 
123,620 
Ports. 


Vessels of any size can enter the Port of Vila but the number 
of anchorages for large vessels is limited. All loading and dis 
charging is carried out in lighters as the wharves and jetties at 
Vila are not suitable for vessels exceeding 100 tons. 

Railways. 

There are no railways in the Group. A two-foot trolley rail 
track runs from the outskirts of Mélé to Vila—a distance of about 
four miles—and is used for various commercial purposes. The 
small wharves, privately-owned by the commercial houses in Vils, 
are also provided with rails for the transport on trolleys of 
merchandize to and from the bulk store sheds. 


Posts. 

Mail communication from and to Europe and Australia is maiv- 
tained by the mail steamers §.S. Morinda and 8.8. Laperouse, 
which call at Vila and various island ports every five weeks. These 
lines are subsidized by His Majesty’s Government in the Common- 
wealth of Australia and the French Government, respectively. 
The mails, both inward and outward, are sorted at Vila and re 
bagged for distribution round the Group by the _ inter-island 
steamers, which receive a grant from the Condominium Govern- 
ment for the services performed. The average time for European 
postal matter to reach Vila by the regular mail routes is 42 to 49 
days. The Condominium Government has a postage stamp issue 
designed to represent the dual control. There are two sets of 
stamps—one British and one French. Both are inscribed ip 
English and French currency. 
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The postal matter handled by the Vila Post Office for 1932 was 
as follows :— 


From or to From or to From or to 
British French other Total. 


Received. patched. Received. patched. Received. patched. 

. 23,000 19,000 52,000 36,000 3,000 2,000 135,000 
44,000 2,000 30,000 4,000 500 500 81,000 
300 900 3,400 3,600 100 200 8,500 





«+ 67,300 21,900 85,400 43,600 3,600 2,700 224,500 
Radio-Telegraph. 


Communication with the New Hebrides is by radio-telegraph. 
The Condominium Government maintains a station at Vila. The 
Station is powered at 14 kilowatts and the call sign is FJ X. 
Reception and transmission is carried out on wave lengths of 17 
to 40 metres and 21 to 37 metres respectively and also on the 
600 and 800 metre bands. A daily service is maintained with 
the station at Suva, Fiji, (V P D and V R P) and with the French 
Government station at Noumea, New Caledonia (F J P). Severe 
static interferes with the service on the intermediate bands during 
the hot and rainy season from November to April. The terminal 
charge of the Vila Station is 3d. or 1 franc 50 centimes per word 
(minimum charge Is. 6d.). The rate per word for telegrams 
despatched from Vila to Australia and the United Kingdom is as 
follows :— 


To Ordinary. Deferred. DLT. 
Australia... + 1s. or 6-20 frs. _ _— 
United Kingdom ... 2s. 5d. or 14-93 fra. 1s. 2d. or 7-47 frs. 10d. or 4-98 fr. 
(Minimum charge 
of 25 words.) g 


The traffic handled by the Station during the year under report 
was as follows :— 








Class. Words received. Words despatched. 
Official... os ee 53,977 58,203 
Private... wwe 11,586 12,501 
Relayed ... nee ies 6,401 eos 
LC.O. ... see ane 938 765 
Relayed L.C.O. ... ees 505 —_ 

DLT. ... oe sos 323 20 
KL T s eee ee 51 98 
Total... oes 73,781 71,587 








Total words received and despatched = 145,368. 
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Roads. 


With the exception of the islands of Efate, Tanna, and Tongoa, 
there are very few public highways in the Group suitable for 
wheeled transport. Tanna has several good roads, one of which 
traverses the island. There is also a fair road on the island of 
Tongoa. Vila, the capital and seat of Government, has several 
good roads and these link up with the outlying districts. 


Telephones. 


Telephone communication is established in the town of Vila and 
the outlying districts. The system is operated by a central exchange 
and the service is continuous. There are 60 telephones and & 
miles of wire. During the hurricane season the service is liable 
to interruption. There are no telephone systems in the other 
islands of the Group. The annual subscription rate is £4 (u- 
limited calls). 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


There are no banks in the New Hebrides. The Condominium 
Government carries out its banking operations through Noumea 
(New Caledonia) and Sydney (Australia). It has been the practice 
in the past for the larger British and French commercial houses 
to act as bankers for their clients, but depressed conditions have 
severely restricted these operations. The Banque de 1’Indochine. 
at Noumea, issues a local note which circulates in the New Hebrides 
and is guaranteed by the Bank of France. 


The currencies circulating in the New Hebrides Group are 
sterling, Australian and French currency. Owing to the variation 
in the rates of exchange of sterling and Australian currency, the 
position of the three currencies is complicated. The situation is 
aggravated by the lack of local banking facilities. 


The Condominium Government adopts the rate of 124 francs 
to the pound sterling. Sterling therefore remains at gold panty 
with the franc for Government purposes, while Australian currency 
remains at the prevailing discount rate against sterling. 


Australian currency is used by British residents throughout the 
Group, while sterling is confined mostly to Government trans- 
actions. The average local commercial rates of exchange during 
the year for sterling and Australian money in relation to the franc 
were: pound sterling = 90 francs and pound Australian = & 
francs. The British and French systems of weights and measures 
are both employed throughout the Group. 
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XI.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Condominium maintains a Public Works Department 
ormally controlled by a Superintendent and an Assistant. No 
‘orks of outstanding importance were undertaken during the year, 
perations being confined mainly to essential repairs to buildings, 
ad the upkeep of the more important roads. 

In normal times building material is mostly imported from 
ustralia. Dwelling houses and other buildings are all made of 
ood and galvanized iron owing to the prevalence of earth tremors. 
The construction and maintenance of roads and bridges is carried 
ut partly by the Public Works Department and partly by local 
ontract under Public Works supervision. Semi-metalled roads 
xist in Efate for a few miles round Vila. There are unmetalled 
r semi-metalled roads in various parts of the Group, the best 
eing those in the islands of Tanna and Tongoa, which have been 
rade by the natives themselves to facilitate the cartage of produce 
) the beaches. Such roads are comparatively easy of construction 
s the underlying hard coral is generally close to the surface and 
hus cartage of material is minimized. The chief difficulty in 
iaintaining roads is the keeping down of bush. 

The use of motor vehicles, and in some islands ox-wagons, has 
acreased the importance of road construction. Most plantations 
‘ow keep motor transport for their own use and maintain very fair 
aotor ways within their own boundaries. These frequently link 
(p with similar roads on adjoining properties. In this manner 
nost of the existing public roads (now maintained by the Con- 
lominium) have come into being and it is probable that public 
oads and island arteries of the future will be similarly evolved. 

The Public Works Department also maintains the harbour light 
ystem of Vila Harbour. This consists of an automatic lighthouse 
mn Pango Point, which guides vessels to the mouth of Vila Harbour, 
ind a pair of leading lights on the hills above the harbour which 
tive a line to the deep water entrance. A green light shows the 
lateral margin of safety for large ships. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


The Convention of 1914 provided for the immediate introduction 
of three Courts, namely the Joint Court, and the French and 
British National Courts, and the subsequent formation of two 
others—Courts of First Instance and Native Courts. 

The scope and functions of these Courts is briefly as follows :— 

(1) Joint Court.—The Court is composed of a British and a 
French Judge, with a President of neutral nationality. There is 
also a Public Prosecutor and a Native Advocate. The Joint Court 
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is a Court of final adjudication in matters of purely Condominium 
nature. Broadly speaking, and subject to certain exceptions, its 
civil jurisdiction is confined to certain proceedings in respect of 
rights over immovable property—its chief function being that of 
a land Court governing the registration of indefeasible titles to 
land. It may also settle cases between any parties, native or non- 
native, brought before it by consent of both. Its criminal juns- 
diction, broadly speaking, is confined to offences—(a) connected 
with the recruitment of native labourers, or (b) committed by 
natives against non-natives, or (c) committed by natives against 
natives in areas where the Native Code is in force and involving 
a penalty of over one year’s confinement, or (d) against the Con- 
vention, or Joint Regulations passed in pursuance thereof, in areas 
where no Court of First Instance exists. 

There is an appeal to the Joint Court from all judgments of 
Courts of First Instance and from important civil judgments of 
Native Courts. The Joint Court also has certain revisionaty 
powers in criminal cases of Native Courts, and judgments of Court: 
of First Instance involving sentence of imprisonment. 


(2) Courts of First Instance.—The composition of these Couri: 
consists of a British and a French District Agent with a British 
or French Assessor chosen by lot. Their jurisdiction is over 
breaches of the 1914 Convention, or of Joint Regulations made 
thereunder, except those connected with the recruitment of native 
labour. 

(3) Native Courts.—These are composed of either a British o 
French District Agent, assisted by two native Assessors. The 
British and French Agents preside over the Courts in turn, mont! 
and month about. A necessary corollary to the full and complete 
functioning of these Courts is the promulgation in the area of the 
Native Code. 

(4) and (5) National Courts.—The British and French Govern 
ments have established in the Group, in conformity with the’ , 
existing legal systems, Courts with jurisdiction over all civil cases. , 
other than those reserved to the Joint Court, and over all criminal 
cases in which a non-native is the defendant. In civil cases the 
jurisdiction over actions between non-natives belongs in some cases 
to the Court of the Power under whose law the contract was col 
cluded, or the act or thing in question originated, and in other 
cases to the Court of the Power to which the defendant belong? 
In criminal cases, non-natives are justiciable by the Court of ther 
own nationality or the nationality applied to them. 

Courts of First Instance have so far been set up in Central 
Districts Nos. 1 and 2. 

A Code of Native Criminal Law has been instituted, and two 
Native Courts—one in the Central District No. 1 and one in the 
Southern District—have been formed to administer Penal Law ols 
within their competence and jurisdiction. 
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Police. 


The policing of the Group is carried out by two separate forces 
of armed native constabulary, British and French, each in the 
charge of a National Commandant under the orders of the respective 
Resident Commissioners. The headquarters are at Vila, and small 
detachments are located at the District Agencies on the islands 
of Tanna, Malekula, and Santo, respectively, in order to assist 
the District Agents in the carrying out of their duties. 

The British force is composed of natives recruited from the islands 
of the New Hebrides, and the French force partly of New 
Hebrideans and Loyalty Islanders. In addition, the French have 
enrolled a number of Tonkinese police, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing police operations among the Tonkinese coolies in the Group. 

The duties of the native constabulary consist in the maintenance 
of law and order among the native population of the more civilised 
areas, general police and patrol work, the guarding of native 
prisoners, and the repression of native disorders. 

Both the British and French Commandants, in addition to their 
duties as police officers of the Condominium, slao act as police 
officers in so far as their own nationals are concerned, and are 
charged with the conduct of police cases before their respective 
National Courts. 

The cost of the maintenance of the two forces is defrayed by 
the respective national Governments, except when the two corps 
hoe jointly, when the expenses are met from Condominium 

nds. 

The usual term of enlistment for natives of the Group is two 
years. Some re-engage for further terms. The civilising influence 
of the period spent under discipline combined with the regular 
food and regular hours of work, is an important factor in the lives 
of these natives. When they return to their homes they have 
acquired a certain knowledge of, and respect for, the law and 
white man’s justice which cannot fail to be of assistance to them 
and their fellow islanders in their everyday life and their relations 
with Europeans. 


Prisons. 


_Each Government maintains its own national prison, which is 
situated in the town of Vila, and accommodation is provided for 
both natives and whites. The cost of maintenance of prisoners 
sentenced by the national tribunals is met from national funds, 
and that of natives sentenced by the Resident Commissioners and 
the Native and Mixed Courts, from Condominium funds. 

There is no Condominium prison staff. Each Commandant acta 
4% prison keeper and is responsible for the supervision of prisoners 
Placed in his charge. He is assisted by police constables who act 
48 warders. 
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In addition to the national prisons at headquarters each District 
Agency is provided with a temporary lock-up in which natives 
under short..sentences are confined. 

The class of native prisoner with which the Administration is 
called upon to deal is almost exclusively confined to those sentenced 
for breaches of local liquor laws and offenders against the pro- 
visions of the Native Penal Code. 

Native prisoners are employed in works of general utility, such 
as the making and cleaning of roads, weeding Government paddocks, 
transport of material to various Government buildings, etc. 

The daily average of native prisoners confined in the British 
prison was 29 and in the French prison 7:4. No deaths occurred 
in the British prison. Generally speaking, the health of prisoners 
was good. 

The following judgments, other than civil, were recorded by 
the various Courts :— 

Nature of Judgment. 


: Fine. Imprisonment 
Joint Court us an Hen 2 2 
Courts of First Instance ... ae 17 1 
Native Courts ee ts es 10 37 
Resident Commissioners’ Court ... 12 45 
British National Court ... en _ 4 
Totals... ce an 41 89 


* One appeal from Court of First Instance, Central District No. ! 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following Joint Regulations were brought into force during 
the year :— 

No.1... ‘‘ To modify temporarily and provisionally Joint Regu- 
lation No. 3 of 1930 which provides for the Regis 
tration of Instruments affecting land in the New 
Hebrides.’’—This Regulation was enacted to limt 
the powers of the two Officers acting jointly 3 
Registrar of Land Titles during the absence of the 
substantive holder of the post. 

No. 2 ... ‘‘ To increase the Rates of Duty to be paid on certai: 
articles Imported into the New Hebrides.’'—This 
Regulation repealed No. 2 of 1927 which fixed the 
rates of duty payable on articles imported into the 
Group but it was subsequently repealed and No. 2 
of 1927 continues in force. 


There exists no factory legislation, nor legislative provision { 
compensation for accidents, sickness, old age, etc., in the New 
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Hebrides, except as far as is provided in the Protocol of 1914 and 
King’s Regulation No. 1 of 1913, which govern the care of native 
labour. There are no factories or industries except agriculture 
in the New Hebrides. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


By Article 5 of the Convention of 1914 each of the two Powers is * 
required to defray the expenses of its own Administration in the 
Group. The cost of the joint services is defrayed out of local 
taxation. The joint services include finance, posts and telegraphs, 

- customs, public works, ports and harbours, public health, the 
Joint Court and the Summary Courts and lands registry. In the 
event of revenue from local taxation proving insufficient to meet 
jpintly approved expenditure, the two Signatory Powers contribute 
the deficit in equal proportions. Since the year 1921 the Con- 
dominium has been self-supporting, but owing to the falling off 
in revenue, due to the general commercial depression, contributions 

, Were required in the years 1931 and 1932 from each Government. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 
CoNDOMINIUM REVENUE. 


‘ French British Remarks. 
~ Year, Currency. Currency. 
Francs. £ Converted at 
11997... 8,087,711 or 24,497 franca 124 = £ 
* 1928 a a 8,463,551 or 27,9382 francs 124 = £ 
1929 see i 3,549,562 or 28,624 francs 124 = £ 
1930 a mi 2,402,829 or 19,378 francs 124 = £ 
1931 2 a 1,592,941 or 12,846 francs 124 = £ 
1982 oe ne 1,242,635 or 10,021 francs 124 = £ 


CoNDOMINIUM EXPENDITURE. 


French British Remarks. 
Year. Currency. Currency. 

Francs. £ Converted at 
1927 ae oe 2,220,479 or 17,907 francs 124 = £ 
1928 a ane 8,568,404 or 28,777 francs 124 = £ 
1929 oes aa 3,210,639 or 25,892 francs 124 = £ 
1930 wh 5 8,509,011 or 28,298 francs 124 = £ 
1931 ae ad 8,013,698 or 24,304 francs 124 = £ 


1932 he O33 2,455,448 or 19,802 francs 124 = £ 
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The chief sources of Condominium revenue are import and export 
taxes, and port dues, which normally account for some four-fifths 
of the receipts. Other sources of income are postal and telegraphic 
receipts, Court fees and fines, survey fees, trading licences, taxes 
on vehicles, lands registry fees, and miscellaneous receipts. 


The following is a brief table of the principal import duties :— 
General merchandize, unspecified ... 6 per cent. ad valorem. 


Gramophones, records, perfumery, | 
lace, rifles, revolvers, and >20 


cartridges. \ ‘ i 
Spirits and tobacco ... a a a $3 
Wines and petrol, lubricating us 5 

combustible oils. = 2% 
Kerosene s = # ie 
Shotguns and cartridges, detonators 100 i ie 
Beer ... ... 6d. per gallon. 
Dynamite... ze tes +» Qd. per Ib. 

Fuse ... é ates ... Qd. per 24 feet. 


No duty is levied on the following articles :—livestock, books, 
cereals and seeds, ship’s biscuit, fertilizers, medical appliances and 
drugs for hospitals, microscopes, plants, vaccines and lymphs, fresh 
vegetables and fruit. 

The main heads of taxation and actual yields for the year 1932. 
are tabulated as follows :— 


£ 
Inland Revenue (trading and other licences)... 596 
Post Office... a oe tee oe eo 412 
Port dues aoe ae Bee Gas ee 671 
Court and survey fees oe oe ae es 233 
Import duties ... Gee sae as aa .. 6,242 
Export duties ... aie hs ac: 835 
Wireless Telegraph (gross) . Pag ER ane 982 
Lands registry : ee Se a ae 36 


EXPENDITURE ON SERVICES ENTIRELY BRITISH. 


£ 
1997-28 ee ae ee 16,048 
1998-99... eevee ee 11,966 
1929-30), eee ee pee 9,508 
1980-81 0. ee eee 10,814 
198E8O Gi bee ee ae Re OHO 


This expenditure is defrayed from funds provided by Parliament 
on Civil Estimates, Vote for Colonial and Middle Eastern Services, 
Class II, 9. Certain miscellaneous receipts, such as Court fees and 
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fines and rent, totalling about a hundred pounds annually, are 
applied in reduction of the Vote on which expenditure is provided 
for. The expenditure on British services includes, among other 
things, the personal emoluments of the British national staff, Police 
Force, and District Agents, and maintenance of houses of officers 
and police barracks. 


The French Government maintains at national expense services 
similar to the above. 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lands and Survey. 


Land owned by settlers in the New Hebrides was acquired 
originally from native owners, either by purchase or barter. 
Ownership at the present day is based on these native deeds, but 
such deeds do not constitute a valid title until judgment has been 
pronounced upon them by the Joint Court. The procedure in 
regard to obtaining indefeasible titles to land in the New Hebrides 
1s set out in Articles 22 to 27 of the Frotocol of 1914. Approxi- 
mately 1,000 claims have been lodged in the Joint Court repre- 
senting an area of 2,150,000 acres, more or less. 


The registration of Efate and adjacent islands was completed 


during the year, all applications for title, etc., having been finally 
adjudicated. 


Survey of claims on the island of Tanna was taken in hand and 
will be continued during 1933. 


The speed with which titles are granted is dependent to a large 
extent on the progress of land surveys of the properties affected, 
and of the claims of opposing applicants for title. 


A staff of surveyors is attached to the Court, but owing to the 
difficult nature of the country to be surveyed and identified, progress 
is necessarily slow. For financial reasons the staff of surveyors has 
Tecently been reduced. 


In the grant of land titles, due consideration is given to the 
needs of the indigenous population that may be occupying lands 
coming up for registration. The Court instructs its surveyors to 
teport on such matters in the course of their work, and is guided 
by such reports in deciding the desirability or necessity of making 
native reserves. An official Native Advocate is appointed by the 
two Governments to watch over native interests in land matters 
and to bring to the notice of the Court instances of usurpation of 

_. land by settlers, as well as to assist them in opposing claims actually 
: before the Court. The Torrens system of land registration has been 
) opted in the New Hebrides. 
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Atmospheric Disturbances. 


A hurricane of considerable intensity visited the central islands 
of the Group during February, 1932. No extensive damage 
occurred on the island of Efate, but Emai, Tongoa, Epi, Paama. 
and Ambrym suffered heavily, and the Administration found it 
necessary to adopt food relief measures in those areas. 


General. 


The year 1932 was one of continued depression for the primary 
producer, the trader, and the merchant. Prices remained at an 
uneconomic value, and consequently there was no stimulant to 
production by European or native. 

The unsatisfactory financial situation of the Condominium 
Government, owing to depletion of revenue consequent on the 
depression, made it necessary to practise the severest economy in 
all departments of administration, and projected expenditure wa: 
reduced by a substantial sum. 

His Excellency Monsieur Jore, High Commissioner for France 
in the New Hebrides and Governor of New Caledonia, visited Vila 
in the 8.8. Laperouse and spent seven days in a tour of the islands. 

During a severe gale in April the British inter-island vessel 
8.8. Malinoa (Burns Philp line) was stranded off the island of 
Aoba. She was refloated subsequently and proceeded under her 
own steam to Vila, but owing to extensive damage to her hull she 
was condemned. 

On 31st October, the new Melanesian Mission vessel Southem 
Cross was wrecked at Aneityum Island and became a total loss. 
This was her maiden voyage to the New Hebrides. 

His Honour Count de Buena Esperanza, President of the Joint 
Court, proceeded on leave of absence to Spain on completion of the 
registration of land on the island of Efate. 

The Christmas message of His Majesty the King to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, broadcast from the Empire transmitter 
at Daventry and relayed from Australasian stations was heard with 
intense pleasure and pride by several of His Majesty’s subjects in 
the Group. 
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APPENDIX 
A Segxecr BretiocRarHy oF THE New Hesripes. 


Baker, John R. The Northern New Hebrides. (Reprint from the Geo- 
graphical Journal, April, 1929.) 


Baker, John R. Man and Animals in the New Hebrides. London, 1929. 
Routledge, 12s. 6d. 


Bourge, Georges. Les Nouvelles-Hébrides de 1606 & 1906. A. Challamel, 
Paris, 1906. 


Codrington, Dr. R. H. The Melanesians. London, 1891. Frowde, 16s. 


Convention. Convention between the United Kingdom and France con- 
cerning the New Hebrides, signed October, 1906. London, 1907. (See 
Protocol.) 


Cook, Auguste. Etudes Coloniales; Les Nouvelles-Hébrides. P. Cassignol, 
Bordeaux, 1890. 


Cook, Captain. Voyages. Everyman’s Library. 
Coombe, Florence. Islands of Enchantment. 1911. Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 


Daville, Dr. Ernest. La Colonization francaise aux Nouvelles-Hébrides. 
Librairie Africaine et Coloniale. Paris, 1895. 


Frater, Rev. Maurice. Mid Volcanic Fires. London, 1922. J. Clarke, 6s. 

Hagen, Dr. William, Etudes sur les Nouvelles-Hébrides, (Extrait du 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie de Est.) Nancy, 1898. 

Humphreys, C. B. The Southern New Hebrides; An Ethnological Record. 
Cambridge University Press, 1926. 12s. 6d. 

Imhaus, E. H. Les Nouvelles-Hébrides. Berger, Leonault Et Cie, Paris 
1890. 


Inglis, Rev. John. In the New Hebrides (1850-77). Nelson, 5s. London, 
1887. 


Jacomb, E. France and England in the New Hebrides. George Robert- 
son & Co., Melbourne, 1914. 


lamb, Dr. Robert. Saints and Savages; the Story of Five Years in the New 
‘ Hebrides. George Robertson & Co., Melbourne, 1908. 


le Chartier, H. La Nouvelle Calédonie et les Nouvelles-Hébrides. Jouvet, 
Paris, 1885. 


Moncelon, Leon. Les Canaques de la Nouvelle Calédonie et des Nouvelles- 
Hébrides. Paris, 1886. 


Paton, Maggie Whitecross (Mrs. J. G. Paton). Letters and Sketches from 
the New Hebrides. Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1894. 6s. 

Protocol. Protocol respecting the New Hebrides signed at London on the 
6th August, 1914, by Representatives of the British and French 
Governments. London, 1922. (N.B.—Proclaimed in the New Hebrides 
on 6th July, 1923.) 

Rivers, W. H. R. History of Melanesian Society. 1914. Cambridge 
University Press, 36s. 

Speiser, Dr. Felix. Two Years with the Natives in the Western Pacific. 
London, 1913. Mills & Boon, 10s. 6d. 


Watt, Agnes C. P. Watt. Twenty-five years Mission life on Tanna. London, 
1896. Houlston, 6s. 


Wawn, W. T. South Sea Islanders. 1893. Sounenschein. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 





Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 

British Empjre Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (28. 2d.). 

Wool Quality : A Study of the Infiuence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

£1 Is. (£1 1s. 9d.). 

Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s, (Is. 2d.). 

Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 

(E.3LB. 47.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 






























H Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
F 2a. 6d. (28. 11d.). 
‘J Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
e Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
ig Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
} Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s, (18. 3d.). 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) le. (18. 2d.). 
t Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
A Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) le. (1s. 2d.). 
H Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
i Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
’ (E.M.B. 54.) ls. (le. 4d.). 
‘ Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
5 The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) le. (1s. 1d.). 
é Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
id Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
} The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
k Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
H Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (18. 4d.). 
4 Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 
. Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2, (28, 5d.). 
l Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
t Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
t Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (28. 5d.). 
1 Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
i Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 
| Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) Ls. (1s. 3d.). 
; Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) ls. (1s. 3d.). 
‘ Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
1 Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
i fi Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
| Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) 1s, (1s. 2d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) Is. (1s. 4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 50s. per 

annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 
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Map. 


I. GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Colony of British Guiana, which, it is interesting to note, is the 
only British possession on the South American Continent, lies 
between the first and ninth degrees of North latitude and the 
fifty-seventh and sixty-first degrees of West longitude, and has 4 
sea-board of roughly 270 miles, extending from near the mouth 
of the Orinoco River on the west to the Corentyne River on the 
east. The Colony is bounded on the north by the Atlantic Ocean. 
on the south and south-west by Brazil, on the east by the Dutch 
colony of Surinam, and on the west by Venezuela, and is divided 
into the three counties of Essequebo, Demerara, and Berbice. 
It has an area of approximately 90,000 square miles, of which only 
198 square miles along the coast and up the rivers are cultivated, 
and only 4,178 square miles have been alienated under firm title. 
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The climate is a naturally healthy one for the tropics. On the 
coastal region there are two wet and two dry seasons in the year. 
The long wet season usually commences about the middle of April 
and lasts until the middle of August. This is followed by the long 
dry season, which extends to the middle of November. From the 
middle of November to the end of January there is a short wet 
season, while a short dry season follows from the beginning of 
February to the middle of April. In the forest region of the interior 
the usual contrast between the wet and dry seasons is less marked 
than on the coast. In the savannah region in the far interior the 
rainfall is less than that registered in either of the other two. The 
mean temperature in the shade ranges in the coastal regions from 
i? F. to 82° F., the mean maximum registering from 83° F. to 
87° F., and the mean minimum from 74:5° F. to 76-5° F. Fresh 
sea-breezes blow steadily, almost without intermission in the day 
time, during the greater part of the year. During the months of 
January, February, and March, they continue both day and night, 
and make life pleasant for the European. The general direction 
of the wind is north-east, east-north-east, or east. Occasionally, 
however, during the wet months of the year, a land-breeze is ex- 
ferienced from the south-east, south, or south-west, and with this 
wind the heaviest falls of rain occur. The wind varies from “gentle” 
to “fresh” and gales are exceedingly rare. During 1932 the mean 
shade temperature as recorded at the Botanic Gardens, Georgetown 
was 80-9° F., or 0-4° F. lower than that of the previous year, and 
1:3° F. above that at the Penal Settlement, Mazaruni River. The 
absolute maximum was 90-5° F. and the absolute minimum 71° F. 
The total rainfall for the year was 90-51 inches. The mean rainfall 
in 1932 for the coastlands was 97-26 inches, as compared with 
84-53 inches at the Penal Settlement, Mazaruni, and 100-67 inches 
at stations situated more than 15 miles from the coast. 


The principal languages spoken in the Colony are English and 
different Indian languages. 


The Colony was first partly settled between 1616 and 1621 by the 
Dutch West India Company, who erected a fort and depot at Fort 
Kyk-over-al in the present county of Essequebo. In 1624 a settle- 
ment was founded on the Berbice River by Van Peere, a Flushing mer- 
chant, under licence from the Company. The first English attempt 
at settlement was made by Captain Leigh on the O’apock River 
(now French Guiana) in 1604. The effort, though followed up by 
Robert Harcourt in 1613 and 1627, failed to establish a permanent 
settlement. Lord Willoughby, famous in the early history of 
Barbados, also turned his attention to Guiana and founded a 
settlement in Surinam in 1663, which was captured by the Dutch 
in 1667 and ceded to them at the Peace of Breda in exchange for 
New York. The Dutch retained their hold on the three colonies 
With more or less firmness, now yielding to England, now to France 
or Portugal, till 1796, when during the war of the French Revolution 
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they were captured by a British fleet sailing from Barbados. Tx 
territory was restored to the Dutch in 1802, but in the followm 
year was retaken by Great Britain, and finally ceded to that Powe 
in 1814. 


II.— GOVERNMENT. 


The Constitution, as it existed up to 1891, may be summed w 
very briefly. It consisted of a Governor, a Court of Policy, and # 
Combined Court. The functions of an Executive and Legislative 
Council and House of Assembly were performed by the Goverm® 
and Court of Policy, except as regards taxation and finance, whitt 
were dealt with by the Combined Court, composed of the Govern 
and Members of the Court of Policy together with six financial rep= 
sentatives. The laws of the Colony were enacted by the Governor 
with the advice and consent of the Court of Policy, with the exceptic 
of the annual Tax and Customs Duties Ordinances which wer 
enacted by the Governor with the advice and consent of the Combins! 
Court. Towards the end of the 18th century when British Guias 
still belonged to the Dutch, there were two sets of taxes and tr 
separate treasuries or chests—these taxes were :—the Capitatioa 
Tax, which, together with the import, produce, and tonnage dues, 
went into the Dutch West India Company’s (now the Kings 
chest ; and the Ongeld, an additional head tax, which belonged 
the Colony chest. The abolition of slavery in 1834 rendered = 
necessary to alter the system of taxation to suit the new social 
conditions obtaining, and the King’s taxes and the Colonial tax 
were abolished, and the ways and means necessary for carrying ® 
the Government were raised by increasing the import duties. Tl 
two chests were merged into one—the revenue of the King’s che# 
was surrendered to the Combined Court as a part of the ways ani 
means in return for, and during the term of, a Civil List. In 1S? 
by an Order of Her Majesty in Council, it was declared that durm 
continuation of the Civil List the King’s chest should contin® 
to be abolished. The Civil List has continued to be renewed from 
time to time as necessary. 


During 1891 an Act of Parliament was passed, which came int 
force in 1892, effecting a considerable change in the Constitutio 
By this Act the administrative functions of the Court of Policr 
were transferred to an Executive Council, and the duties of th 
former became purely legislative. The Court of Policy then co 
sisted of the Governor, seven official members, and eight elects! 
_ members, and together with six financial representatives forme! 

the Combined Court. 


A Parliamentary Commission was appointed in October, 192 


“to consider and report on the economic condition of the Colony 
the causes which have hitherto retarded and the measures whic! 


zed by ,00gle 
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could be taken to promote development, and any facts which they 
may consider to have a bearing on the above matters,” and in their 
Report* they recommended that it was essential, both on the grounds 
of immediate financial exigencies and that of future development, 
that the existing Constitution should be altered so as to confer 
power upon the Governor to carry into effect measures which he 
and the Secretary of State for the Colonies consider essential for 
the well-being of the Colony. On their recommendation a local 
commission was appointed to advise on the precise nature of the 
constitutional modification required to secure such control, and 
generally upon any other improvements such as those suggested 
by the Commission which might be effected in the Constitution. 
As a result of these reports an Act to make provision for the govern- 
ment of the Colony of British Guiana was passed by Parliament 
in 1928, and by Proclamation issued by the Governor in Executive 
Council and published in the Official Gazette as provided by 
Article 3 of the British Guiana (Constitution) Order in Council, 
1928, the Court of Policy and Combined Court then subsisting 
were determined on 18th July, 1928, and a Legislative Council 
substituted therefor. 


The Legislative Council as now constituted consists of the 
Governor, two ex officio members, eight nominated official members, 
five nominated unofficial members, and fourteen elected members. 


In accordance with the provisions of the British Guiana (Constitu- 
tion) Order in Council, 1928, the first Legislative Council was 
dissolved two years after its constitution, and a general election 
was held in September, 1930. The Council is dissolved at 
the expiration of every five years if it has not been dissolved earlier. 
A general election must be held within two months of the date of 
dissolution. 


The Executive Council consists of the Governor, two ex officio 
members, four nominated official members, two nominated un- 
official members, and three elected members, all of whom are 
members of the Legislative Council. 


Local Government. 


There are two Municipalities—one in respect of the city of 
Georgetown in the county of Demerara, and one in respect of the 
town of New Amsterdam in the county of Berbice. 


The city of Georgetown is governed by a Mayor and Town Council, 
and for administrative purposes is divided into nine wards for each 
of which a Councillor is elected. In addition to these elected 
Councillors there are three Councillors nominated by the Governor 
inCouncil. The revenue of the Council is derived from a tax on the 





* Cmd. 2841. 
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appraised valuation of lands and houses within the municijs 
boundaries, and from market fees, water-rates, etc. A Medical 
Officer of Health is responsible for the hygiene of the city, a (ity 
Engineer for the roads, drainage works, etc. The area of the ety 
is 1,612 acres. The revenue received from all sources during 1%: 
was $742,608-64 or £154,710 2s. 8d., and the expenditure 
$697,988 -96 or £145,414 7s. 4d. 


The town of New Amsterdam is administered by a Mayor ané 
Town Council. Six Councillors are elected by the rate-payer 
and three nominated by Government. The revenue is raised frou 
sources similar to those of the city of Georgetown. The area o 
the town is 669 acres. The revenue received from all sours 
during 1932 was $91,964-32 or £19,159 4s. 8d., and the expenditur 
$96,506 -83 or £20,105 11s. 94d. 


The Colony’s rural population is resident in villages scatter! 
along the coastlands and for some distance up the principal rives 
Here the freed negro slaves settled after emancipation. Forming 
themselves into companies, they bought with their savings. 
accumulated during slavery and the apprenticeship period, the 
estates of those of their former masters who were anxious to qut 
the Colony, or they purchased the front lands of plantations, the 
proprietors of which were eager to establish a resident population 


These rural communities range in importance from the hamlet 
with a population of 100 to the large village with 5,000 to 6,00) 
inhabitants. Several of these areas, it must be noted, while called 
villages are really potential towns from the point of view of bot! 
area and population. 


The history of these village communities is a record, firstly of the 
unsuccessful efforts of the villagers, left to their own devices, t 
manage their affairs and later, of the endeavours of the Government 
to provide an efficient system of village organization. 


Numerous legislative enactments aiming at providing am 
perfecting the machinery needed for efficient village administration 
have from time to time been passed. 


The affairs of these rural districts, i.e., communities declared ¢ 
be either “ Village” or “Country” districts under the Locl 
Government Ordinance, are under the immediate direction ¢ 
Local Authorities. In the case of village districts the Village 
Council consists of elected and nominated Councillors ; in the «a 
of country districts membership is wholly nominated ; nominatio! 
in both instances being made by the central authority—the Loc! 
Government Board. Both these Local Authorities have powe™ 
of voting funds and levying taxes, of appointing officers and cal 
structing village works, ete. There are 24 village districts and 
country districts. 


7 Google 
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The revenue received from all sources in respect of village districts 
was $95,257 -52 or £19,845 68. 4d., and the amount expended on all 
works was $85,348-94 or £17,781 0s. 7d. The revenue received 
from all sources in respect of country districts was $66,954-97 or 
£13,948 19s. O$d., and the amount expended on all works was 
$63,862 -06 or £13,304 Ils. 11d. 


III.—POPULATION. 


Births.—The birth- and death-rates noted below have been 
calculated on the Registrar-General’s estimate of population of 
the Colony at 31st December, 1932, which was 317,813 or 158,955 
males and 158,858 females enumerated as follows :— 





Races. Males. Females. Persons. 
Europeans (other than 
Portuguese) ive ee 1,184 894 2,078 
Europeans (Portuguese) ... 4,020 4,634 8,654 
East Indians ce st 71,332 62,727 134,059 
Chinese a See oe 1,685 1,330 3,016 
Aborigines 000. w 4,109 4,321 8,430 
Blacks ozs nee 3 60,072 66,005 126,077 
Mixed oe BY 16,363 18,796 35,159 
Other races and races not 
stated Ae Ses 190 151 341 
Totals ... ne rie 158,955 158,858 317,813 





10,825 births—5,473 boys and 5,352 girls—were registered during 
the year. In 1931 the number was 9,853, 4,994 boys and 4,859 
girls. The birth-rate was 34-1 per 1,000 of the population; that 
for 1931 was 314, and for 1930, 33-4. The numbers and birth-rate 
per 1,000 of the estimated population of each of the several races 
representing the community were as follows :— 


Birth-rate 
Races. Births. per thousand. 
Europeans (other than Portuguese) 30 14-4 } 19-5 
Europeans (Portuguese) eee 179 20:8 
East Indians eee wee oe 5,441 40-6 
Chinese... aoe see ede 57 18-9 
Aborigines Sil er, Ove halk 38-1 
Blacks ww ese ee 8,45 28-1 
Mixed races a ais ae 1,250 35-6 


Of the births registered 5,188 or 47-9 per cent. were legitimate, 
and 5,637 or 52-1 per cent. illegitimate. 
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Deaths—The deaths registered were 6,694—3,491 males and 
3,203 females. In the previous year the figures were 6,848— 
3,599 males and 3,249 females. The death-rate was 21-1 per 1,000 
of the population. In 1931 it was 21-8 and in 1930, 23-0. The 
death-rate per 1,000 of the estimated population of the various 
races was as follows :— 


Races. 

Europeans (other than Portuguese)... 14-0) 16.8 
Europeans (Portuguese) a oo 17-4 } 

East Indians oe ee ii ae 23-8 
Chinese... ee ee ee ise 14-6 

Aborigines take oes oe ee 30-4 | 
Blacks a3 wes ie wee as 20-0 ; 
Mixed races en ee see a 14-2 


Marriages.—1,157 marriages were registered. In 1931 there were 
997. The marriage-rate per 1,000 was 7:3 as against 6-4 in 1931. 


Infantile Mortality—The number of children who died under | 
one year of age was 1,503 or 139 per 1,000 births in 1932, as compared | 
with 1,373, or 139 per 1,000 in 1931. The following table shows | 
the proportion of deaths of the children under one year of age of | 
each race to every 1,000 births of each such race for the past ten , 


years in the whole Colony :— 


Whole East 
Year. Colony. European. Portuguese. Indian. Chinese. Black. Mixed. 
1923... 177 56 205 179 77 136 186 
1924... 165 44 163 163 171 172 146 
1925... 155 _ 102 168 116 160 123 
1926... 159 bl 123 132 59 191 18, 
1927... 158 _ 104 153 26 163 139 
1928... 185 _ 154 209 63 177 137 
1929... 146 _ 116 136 62 169 123 
1930... 146 100 44 155 70 150 114 
1931... 139 _ 95 140 66 146 129 
1932... 139 33 134 142 88 131 145 
IV.— HEALTH. 


There are six public hospitals situated in different districts in the 
Colony, the largest being that in Georgetown which has accommods- 
tion for 564 in-patients. This hospital has up-to-date provision 
for bacteriological, X-ray, and electrical investigation and treatment : 
venereal diseases clinics are regularly conducted, and eye work 
supervised by a Government Ophthalmologist. A special featur 
of this hospital is the Lady Thomson ward, probably one of the 
most modern and well-equipped of paying wards in the Wet , 
Indies. ‘ 
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The nursing staffs of the hospitals are supervised by European 
Divisional Sisters under a Nurse Superintendent resident in the 
Georgetown Hospital. 


In the country districts some fourteen Government Medical 
Officers serve the needs of the people, attend at estate hospitals, 
and engage in anti-natal and infant welfare work in the villages. 
Medical staffs supervise the Mental Hospital, Berbice, the Leprosy 
Hospital on the East Coast, Demerara, and the Alms House in 
Georgetown. 


The Government Public Health Department supervise the sani- 
tary activities of Local Authorities, on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in village, country, and rural areas, twenty-eight 
Sanitary Inspectors being stationed in different districts of the 
Colony. One Sanitary Inspector carries out the duties in relation 
to the Port of Georgetown, while one serves as Laboratory Assistant 
for the examination of blood films, water analyses, etc., for the 
Department. 


Lectures for the local certificate in hygiene and sanitation and for 
the examinations of the Royal Sanitary Institute are regularly held. 
A course of lectures in hygiene is also given to the pupil teachers 
of the Teachers’ Training Centre of the Education Department. 


A Health Exhibition was staged in association with the Workers’ 
League Exhibition in Georgetown during the month of October. 
During the later part of the year also the first of a series of ‘‘ Health 
Weeks ” was inaugurated for the village districts of Demerara, such 
a campaign being made possible through the receipt of a grant of 
£500 from the Colonial Development Fund as a result of a visit to 
this Colony of Sir Wilfred Beveridge. 


The total number of deaths registered as directly due to fever 
(malarial and unqualified) was 1,034 as against 834 in 1931, the 
death-rate being 3-3 as against 2-7 in 1931. Malaria remains the 
chief disease of the Colony but the incidence is higher in country 
districts than in the town. The prevalent form of this disease 
along the coastlands of the Colony is the simple or benign tertian 
malaria, the sub-tertian form being more prevalent up the rivers 
and in remoter areas. 


There was a decrease in the number of notified cases of enteric 
fever, 197 cases being notified in 1932 as against 250 in 1931, the 
number of deaths being 46 and 52 respectively. As an index of 
sanitary conditions prevailing in the Colony this may not be con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. The majority of these cases and deaths 
Occur in more or less localized areas in country districts. Enteric 
fever has been appreciably reduced in the city of Georgetown. 

The number of cases of tuberculosis notified in 1932 was 424 as 
against 382 in 1931; the number of deaths being 320 and 287 
Tespectively. 
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The British Guiana Society for the Prevention and Treatment of 
Tuberculosis has continued its activities throughout the year. 
These consist in the work of the Health Visitors who help to bring 
patients to the dispensary and to keep in touch with these patients 
in their homes by regular visits ; dispensary work which is carried 
out by Honorary Visiting Physicians ; and the treatment and care 
of early and convalescent cases at the Tuberculosis Hospital on the 
west bank of the Demerara River. 

No quarantinable diseases (plague, cholera, yellow fever, typhus 
fever, or smallpox) occurred during the year. The last epidemic of 
any of these diseases occurred in 1904 (smallpox), while the last 
epidemic of any importance of yellow fever occurred as far back as 
1881. Cholera and plague have not been known to have occurred 
in the Colony. 

No special outbreak of any epidemic disease was reported during 
the year. One case of scarlet fever occurred. 


Infant Welfare and Ante-natal Supervision. 


Ante-natal and infant welfare work on the sugar estates has 
steadily progressed throughout the year since its initiation by the 
Surgeon-General in the later half of 1931. With the active support 
of the Government Medical Officers in charge of estate hospitals 
excellent attendance at these clinics has been maintained and a 
number of Baby Shows have been held during the year. 

Ante-natal and infant welfare work in the villages has been well 
maintained ever since the inception of the Infant Welfare and 
Maternity League about eighteen years ago. 

Consequent upon the resignation of the Inspector of Midwives, 
the Committee decided in her place to appoint two County Inspec- 
tors of Midwives, one for the county of Berbice and one for the 
counties of Demerara and Essequebo. More immediate and effec- 
tive supervision of Health Visitors and midwives has thus been 
made possible. In some of the districts difficulty is experienced in 
the working of the clinics owing to the want of suitable accommoda- 
tion. In most cases the clinics are held either in the office of the 
local village Council or in one of the school rooms. 


Anti-Mosquito Measures. 


Estate authorities are being encouraged to undertake extensive 
anti-malaria measures both in the estate yards and on the land 
adjacent thereto. It is more and more being realized that the 
annual recurrent hospital and out-patient expenditure for tbe 
treatment of malaria fever is uneconomic and that adequate pre- 
ventive measures should materially help to reduce this expenditure. 

The empoldering and bonification of the foreshore of the town of 
New Amsterdam in the county of Berbice was continued throughout 
the year. Appreciable reduction in the mosquito incidence in the 
town has followed as a consequence of the work already done and 
it is hoped in due course that the entire foreshore will be so treated. 
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The bonification of lands adjacent to the city of Georgetown has 
been continued. The provision of a wide belt of mosquito-free land 
between Georgetown and the neighbouring villages should do much 
towards the reduction of the mosquito incidence in the city. This 
work is undertaken partly by convict labour and partly by paid 
gangs. 


V.—HOUSING. 


For some time past the laws in relation to the laying out of land 
for building purposes have not been fully enforced. This has been 
a consequence of the complexity rather than the inadequacy of 
these laws and the difficulties have been met in the draft of the new 
Public Health Bill which is still being considered by a Select Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council. 

Owing to the scattered nature of the agricultural population, and 
the necessity for dwelling houses to be erected in the vicinity of 
cultivated areas, a somewhat haphazard building system has evolved 
which is now receiving close attention. 

Enforcement of the building by-laws has been maintained so far 
as is possible with the existing sanitary staff, throughout the populous 
districts of the Colony. These as a whole have been adequate, but 
require modification in the light of varying conditions obtaining in 
village, rural, and estate areas. 

In remoter areas along the coastland and isolated portions on the 
outskirts of village and country districts the simplest form of 
dwelling house is prevalent, consisting of “wattle and daub” 
troolie or trash-roofed buildings of one- or two-roomed capacity. 
These dwellings are no longer permitted to be built flush with the 
ground as formerly, but otherwise, owing to the prevailing economic 
depression, little more is demanded. 

In the villages throughout the coastlands a distinct improvement 
in the type of dwellings is noticeable ; the average villager instead 
of being content with living in thatched cottages built of flimsy 
material, now aims at a shingle and board residence and, with the 
help and guidance of the Government Public Health Department, 
& proper means of disposal of excreta is provided and the compounds 
or “lots” occupied by these cottages are kept in a fair state of 
cleanliness. 

Sugar estates’ authorities continued the policy of the erection of 
one- or two-family cottages. These cottages, it is hoped, will 
gradually replace the large ten-roomed ranges which were built 
flush with the ground and without adequate light and ventilation. 
Further progress has also been made in the provision of five- or six- 
Toomed trough closets, with septic tank systems of disposal, these 
Teplacing the less satisfactory over-trench latrines. In a few 
instances where less expensive accommodation has been necessitated 
the model multiple-roomed dry pit system as recommended by the 
Government Public Health Department has been installed. 
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In Georgetown the discomfort from mosquito infestation is com- 
paratively small. Mosquito-proofed dwellings are practically non- 
existent as conducive to too great warmth. All the dwelling houses 
are raised on pillars to a varying distance of from four to twelve 
feet from the ground. 


The activities of building societies are at present chiefly restricted 
to existing buildings. 





VI.— PRODUCTION. 


Mining. 


The mineral production of British Guiana is at present confined 
to gold, diamonds, and bauxite. 


The records of gold production date back to 1884, and the aggre- 
gate amount produced from then to the end of 1932 was 2,714,835 
ounces, valued at £9,913,718. With the exception of an aggregate 
of about 278,742 ounces won by organized enterprise by underground 
mining, dredging, and hydraulicing, the whole of this was obtained 
by native miners using simple hand methods. There are no mines 
in existence at present and no hydraulicing is being carried on, but 
a small amount of dredging is being done by a local concern. The 
highest production in any one year was 138,528 ounces in 1893, 
valued at £505,049, and the lowest 6,083 ounces valued at £22,633 
in 1928. The output of gold has been adversely affected since 1915 
by the attraction of local miners to the diamond industry ; but the 
recent fall in the world’s market price of diamonds has revived 
interest in gold and the output for 1932 rose to 15,171 ounces, 
valued at £64,634—an increase of 4,078 ounces on the previous 
year. 

Diamonds were first discovered in 1890, but though of first-rate 
quality, failed to obtain a good market until 1916, from which year 
production rose steadily to a peak output in 1923 of 214,474 carats 
valued at £1,033,014. Owing to the gradual decline in prices the 
production has steadily fallen to 60,185 carats in 1932, valued at 
£118,865, an average of £1 19s. 64d.* a carat as compared with 
£5 Os. 10d. a carat in 1922. The aggregate production from 1901 
to the end of 1932 was 1,888,253 carats valued at £7,480,899. 
Practically the whole output has been won from alluvial workings 
by local miners using simple hand methods; but of recent year 
concentrating pans, both hand and power driven, manufactured by 
a local firm of engineers, have been increasingly used with con- 
siderable success. 

Contingent on attractive finds being made, the diamond and gold 
industries provide congenial employment for an average of from 
five to ten thousand men. The actual miners are mostly of the 
negro race, as the open air life, freedom from restraint, and element 
of chance appeals to them, and they are better fitted physically to 
SONATE ROE ASIN ELT Rice Se ENLIST ee 
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stand conditions in the interior. They depend practically entirely 
for supplies on shops established by traders in the various districts, 
and on the whole, food-stuffs, such as rice, flour, peas, salt-beef, 
salt-pork, salt-fish, etc., which form their staple diet are sold at 
reasonable prices and fair values paid for the gold and diamonds. 
Drink and other luxuries are proportionately higher in cost. 


Valuable and extensive deposits of bauxite of high grade exist 
in easily accessible localities. Mining operations on a large scale 
have been carried on in the Demerara River since 1914, where a 
plant and buildings costing approximately £1,000,000 have been 
erected by the Demerara Bauxite Company, Limited, a subsidiary 
of the Aluminium Company of Canada. The number of regular 
employees averages about 800, the actual labour force being almost 
entirely native and the whole staff 97 per cent. British. A well- 
equipped hospital and dispensary—open to local residents as well 
as employees—is maintained and two resident Medical Officers 
employed. The labourers are housed under model conditions 
in mosquito-proofed dwellings and sanitary services of a higher 
order are provided by the Company. Additional bauxite deposits in 
the same locality have been leased to the British and Colonial 
Bauxite Company of London—a Company formed and controlled 
by the British Aluminium Company and other British and Colonial 
manufacturing concerns of high standing, but mining operations 
have not yet commenced. Deposits have been located in several 
other localities, but not yet taken up. The aggregate output to 
the end of 1932 was 1,544,113 tons, the output for that year being 
92,434 tons. All the bauxite is exported to America and Canada 
after being washed and kiln dried, there being no local utilization. 


Agriculture. 

The sugar crop of the Colony for 1932 was 148,634 tons as com- 
pared with 126,143 tons in 1931. The local consumption for the 
year was approximately 10,035 tons, the amount exported was 
Teturned at 137,078 tons valued at £1,342,190, shipments to the 
United Kingdom and Canada amounting to 77,254 tons and 59,542 
tons, respectively. The total acreage of sugar under cultivation 
in the Colony, as shown by the agricultural census returns, was 
62,905 English acres. Of this amount 53,909 acres yielding 146,587 
tons of sugar were reaped on the sugar estates, whilst the total 
acreage reaped throughout the Colony, including farmers’ canes, 
was 55,240 English acres yielding 148,634 tons. The average yield 
of sugar on sugar estates is equivalent to 2-72 tons sugar per 
English acre. ; 

Generally speaking, the Berbice estates produce more sugar 
Per acre than do those situated in other parts of the Colony with 
the exception of the diamond group of estates situated on the east 
bank of the Demerara River: There is no reason to suppose that 
the clay soils of Berbice differ greatly in fertility from those of other 
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parts of the Colony, but in this county there is little or no pegasse 
land planted to cane and, as a rule, the pegasse is less fertile. In 
regard to climatic conditions the rainfall in Berbice is lower than 
that experienced in other parts of the Colony although the estates 
possess an assured water-supply from the Canje Creek for irrigation 
and flood-fallowing. 


There were under cultivation 73,453 acres of rice of which 14,488 
acres yielded both spring and autumn crops. The total yield of 
padi was 84,783 tons, equivalent to about 50,869 tons of cleaned 
rice. The amount of rice exported during 1932 was 28,541 tons 
valued at £247,473 as compared with 23,632 tons with a value of 
£220,904 for 1931. A regulated water-supply is essential to success- 
ful rice cultivation and where this is unobtainable owing to seasonal 
and other factors, yields and acreages are subject to considerable 
variation. In some districts an appreciable percentage of the spring 
crop is not re-sown but merely allowed to “spring ”’ from voluntecr 
padi (i.e., shattered padi which falls from the ripened heads before 
and during reaping operations). With the systematic supply and 
distribution of selected seed padi by the Department of Agriculture 
in the principal rice growing districts of the Colony, and with the 
resulting interest and increased activity taken in the cultivation 
of this cereal, substantial extension in cultivation has taken place, 
An endeavour is also being made to grow two crops per annum 
in areas where only one crop had previously been grown but this | 
can only be accomplished successfully in those districts where — 
irrigation and drainage facilities are assured, thereby eliminating 
the risk of failure of at least one of the crops. 


Unfortunately, there has been fluctuation in the Colony’s export 
trade to the nearby markets in the Caribbean area due not only 
to intense Indian competition but also to the ill-advised practices 
adopted by the small exporter. The Rice Marketing Board estab- 
lished towards the end of 1932 together with the new Rice Grading 
and Blending Regulations should materially assist in establishing 
greater confidence in the Colony’s rice industry in outside markets. 


Coconuts occupy approximately 23,301 acres although reliable, 
figures as to the exact acreage actually covered by this crop are | 
exceedingly difficult to obtain. The total export of nuts amounted ! 
to 962,300 valued at £2,184 as compared with 1,494,195 valued 
at £2,820 in the previous year. In addition, 757-tons of copra and 
19,048 gallons of coconut oil were exported. A great number of | 
nuts were used locally for the manufacture of coconut oil, or directly | 
as food. On many areas occupied by this crop the soil is unsuitable, 
on the other hand, there are areas where crops could be grown | 
which are not so utilized. Capital for empoldering and drainage 
is the limiting factor, while it should be emphasized that there is 
a great deal of neglect even in those areas where the crop is already | 
established. 
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5,800 acres were returned as under coffee cultivation. The 
export of coffee amounted to 1,054,451 lb. valued at £14,465, as 
compared with 795,489 lb. in 1931. The area is capable of expansion, 
notably in the North-West and Pomeroon Districts, but the 
difficulty of such expansion is one of markets and prevailing low 
prices. The Liberian variety is grown. 

The area devoted to the cultivation of limes during the year 
was 787 acres. In the year under review, 958 gallons of con- 
centrated lime juice valued as £191, and 730 gallons of essential 
oil of limes valued at £9,318 were exported. The high prices ruling 
in recent years for essential oils has provided some stimulus to 
this minor industry, but as the areas suited to the commercial 
cultivation of this crop are limited, and with the synthetic pro- 
duction of citric acid from waste sugars, no great increase in area 
may be looked for. Plantings of grapefruit and oranges to meet 
local demand continue to increase. 


The cultivation of all crops in the Colony is carried out by the 
East Indian and West Indian (‘‘ Blacks”’) population. On the 
sugar estates the supervision of the work is conducted mostly by 
European staffs. There is no indentured immigration ; labourers 
are free to come and go as they choose. 


The annual exports and values of the principal agricultural 
commodities during the last five years were as follows :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931, 1932 
Sugar— 
Tons ... was 114,687 100,449 114,542 119,346 137,078 
£ eee See 1,692,639 1,238,289 1,128,934 1,109,532 1,342,190 
Molasses — 
Gals. ... oan 2,873,468 2,536,623 3,851,337 7,106,997 7,554,520 
£ on as 34,225 29,417 41,345 76,945 80,790 
Rum— 
Pf. Gals. Ai 1,269,923 1,109,482 846,319 722,076 645,511 
£ sea wee 120,060 102,390 75,619 70,759 59,742 
Rice— 
Tons ... ee 18,083 14,001 22,480 23,632 28,541 
£ ae ee 232,114 182,585 227,164 220,904 247,473 
Copra— 
Lb... aes 7,841,044 8,420,160 4,503,099 3,093,440 1,673,680 
etiam 13,442 65,489 29,880 17,214 — 10,195 
Balata— 
Lb. ... eee 647,566 599,897 995,459 765,475 638,316 
£ ee wee 53,635 48,260 81,311 54,138 31,082 


The following is a brief résumé of activities carried out during 
the year with assistance from Imperial funds :— 

(1) Sugar.—The moth borer investigations, started in 1931 through 
8 grant from the Colonial Development Fund, were continued. A 
good deal of important and interesting information has been ob- 
tained on the ecology of the insects (Diatraea spp.) which should be 
of considerable value to the sugar industry of the Colony in future 
attempts to combat this pest. 
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A further grant of £900 has been made for sugar research in the 
Colony. This has enabled a certain number of flood-fallowing and 
other field experiments to be initiated which could not have been 
carried out immediately without such assistance. 

(2) Rice——As indicated in the Report for 1931 a free grant of 
£1,820 was made from the Colonial Development Fund for the 
purchase of a rice mill, complete with polisher and glazing drum, 
and various types of rice machinery. The erection of the rice mill 
at Anna Regina was completed during the year and preliminary 
tests carried out. Owing to lack of funds, however, the economics 
of milling have not yet been worked out. 

Trials with the seed selection machine, the 5 h.p. threshing 
machine and the winnowing machine have been conducted. The 
seed selection machine separates the padi efficiently into three 
grades, according to thickness, the idea being that the larger grains 
might produce more vigorous plants and, therefore, a greater yield 
than the smaller grains. With this in view, the four grades (small, 
medium, large, unseparated (control)) were planted out in plots but 
no significant differences were obtained between the yields of the 
four grades. The experiment is being repeated on a much larger 
scale with the varieties Demerara Creole and No. 79 during the next 
planting season. 

Threshing trials have also been conducted while the cost of 
mechanical threshing as compared with hand threshing has been 
worked out. Owing, however, to the low price of padi these 
demonstrations are not fully appreciated, the farmers in most cases 
preferring their primitive methods to paying a nominal charge of a 
few cents per bag for threshing. Demonstrations are, however, 
being continued. 

The Plant Breeder, whose salary is being provided from the 
Colonial Development Fund, has been engaged in carrying out 
experiments in connexion with the hybridization of rice. The 
purity of the varieties grown on the Experiment Station is main- 
tained by making large numbers of single plant selection. Selec- 
tions are also being made for increased yield, earliness of maturity, 
and strength of straw. A number of crosses have been made in 
order to obtain higher yielding types and at the same time, to reduce 
the growth period. The third generation of hybrids has already 
been planted out. In addition there have also been conducted 
yield tests, germination tests, milling tests, manurial and variety 
experiments, and tests to indicate the effect of age on the viability 
of padi. 

The extension work with pure line padi which has largely been 
made possible by the Revolving Fund Scheme has resulted in 8 
greatly increased area under pure line padi throughout the Colony. 
The improvement in the quality of the padi is very marked, but 
owing to the unsettled state of the Caribbean markets due to Indian 
competition, there has been no corresponding increase in market 
prices. 
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Livestock. 


Very little improvement, if any, in the organization of the live- 
stock industry or progress in the establishment of pure-bred herds 
has been made during the year. At the outset the initiation of any 
progressive schemes needs financial assistance, and until such time 
as funds can be provided for the industry, very little improvement 
can be expected. Development can only come by improvement of 
pasture, control of breeding animals, introduction of selected stock, 
grade herds, fencing and a properly equipped experimental live- 
stock farm and adequately trained staff. In addition to financial 
assistance legislation will be necessary, as it is unlikely that the 
peasants will take kindly to any change in the present system. 

The numbers of livestock in the Colony are returned as follows :— 
horned cattle (including 76,061 on the hinterland savannahs) at 
186,175 ; horses at 4,362; asses at 7,486; mules at 1,616; sheep 
at 32,799 ; goats at 15,355; swine at 17,499; buffaloes at 126. 

The following table gives the exports of livestock during 1932 :— 


Class of Stock. Quantities. Value Destination. 
in $ ($1 = 4s. 2d.) 
Asses ... see +e 6 50 Dutch Guiana. 
Cattle (horned) as 410 6,250 British West Indies. 
do. ees a 12 180 French West Indies. 
do. ae a 25 510 Dutch Guiana 
Horses a beh 2 180 Dutch Guiana. 
Sheep ae as 1 4 British West Indies. 
do. a ret 26 66 Dutch Guiana. 
Swine age eas 32 244 British West Indies. 
do. Se an 399 1,586 Dutch Guiana. 
Forestry. 


Reconnaissance surveys were carried out in the Pomeroon and 
Cuyuni Rivers. The object of the former was to re-discover, if 
possible, and obtain samples of the bark of the curare (Strychnos 
loxifera) and was successful. The Cuyuni reconnaissance was 
undertaken with the object of ascertaining whether it was possible 
to extract float logs through the falls on the rivers and was also 
successful, some 140 logs being run with a very low percentage of 
loss. This opens the possibility of obtaining very large quantities 
of such woods as crabwood, etc. 

Results of pilot tests on purpleheart, greenheart, wallaba, and 
crabwood were received from the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory at Princes Risborough. The results of the tests were 
favourable and all the woods were recommended for further full 
scale test. after certain work has been done which the Department 
is carrying out. : 

The work of planting exotics to produce timber to replace imported 
lumber was proceeded with. Teak shows considerable promise 
and approximately 15 acres were planted experimentally during 
the year, whilst mahogany has been very successful. Pinus cariboea 
a8 a substitute for pitch-pine has not done well. 
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During the year a total of 123,353 cubic feet of greenheart was 
inspected, branded, and certified by officers of the Forest Depart- 
ment and Department of Lands and Mines. 

The total amount of timber produced from licensed Crown Lands 
during the year amounted to 580,205 cubic feet of which greenheart 
formed 80 per cent. 


Fisheries. 


There are three two-masted schooners and 161 small boats 
engaged in fishing. The local demand for fish is amply met, and 
should it increase, additional schooners would be forthcoming. 
There seems little prospect, however, of development to any appre- 
ciable extent. During the year 85,986 snapper valued at $34,300 
(£7,145 16s. 8d.) and 2,677 grouper valued at $2,400 (£500) were 
caught. 

A fair supply of sea-fish is generally kept in cold storage at an 
ice manufacturing establishment in Georgetown. Salt cod, herrings. 
and mackerel are imported in quantity. 

The angler may enjoy good sport with tarpon (or cuffum) as well 
as with several other fish which are more agreeable to the palate. 
The river fishing in the interior is good. 

Fish glue from the gilbakker to the amount of 36,287 lb. valued 
at $3,202 (£667 1s. 8d.) was exported during the year. 

Crustaceans, such as crabs and prawns, add much to the food 
supply in the country districts. 


Manufactures. 

There are three local manufactures worthy of mention, viz. 
matches, boots and shoes, and edible oil. The matches produced 
find a ready market locally and an export trade to the West Indie: 
is being rapidly developed. The oil which is manufactured from 
coconuts and registered trade-marked as “ Fryol” compares 
favourably with imported cooking oils. In 1930, 350,802 gallon: 
of edible oils were imported, in 1931, 187,062 gallons, and in 193°. 
144,350 gallons. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The total value of the trade of British Guiana (including bullico 
and specie) during each of the past three years is shown hereunder :— 





1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ 
Imports ‘re aie wee «1,971,967 1,595,205 1,690,891 
Exports (including re-exports) ... 2,222,397 2,010,462 2,208,901 
Total ... ... $4,194,364 £3,605,667 £3,899,79? 











The value of goods in transit to other countries transhipped 
direct in Colony ports was £84,434 as compared with £100,261 0 
1931, and £131,393 in 1930. 
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Domestic produce to the value of £2,156,237 was exported during 
932, £1,931,000 during 1931, and £2,119,299 during 1930. There 
‘as, therefore, an increase of 11-6 per cent. when compared with 
1e exports of 1931 and of 1-7 per cent. when compared with those 
f 1930. Prices which had been steadily declining in recent years, 
nd which had reached a very low level in 1931, showed a slight 
nprovement in respect of sugar, coffee, coconuts, copra, diamonds, 
old, and bauxite ; there was, however, a further very considerable 
ecline in the price which was obtained for rice. 


The 1932 exports of sugar, which totalled 137,078 tons, exceeded 
he exports of 1931 by 17,732 tons and are the largest on record, 
he next largest quantity exported in any one year being 134,874 
ons in 1887. 


The exports of rice (28,541 tons valued at £247,473) exceeded the 
xports of the previous year, which were up to then the largest on 
ecord for any one year. The excess in quantity was 4,909 tons 
a 20 per cent. increase) and in value £26,569 (12 per cent.). 


Another record was created in respect of the exports of molasses, 
he quantity exported in 1932, viz., 7,554,520 gallons, having 
xceeded by 447,523 gallons the exports of 1931, which were larger 
han the combined exports of any two earlier years. 


There is to be added to the list of products of which record 
juantities were exported in 1932, yet another—coffee. The quantity 
4 this product exported was 1,054,451 Ib., an excess of 118,803 lb. 
wer the exports of 1919, the next best year. 


The very valuable increased preference granted by the United 
Kingdom to Colonial sugars from early in 1932 attracted to that 
narket the major portion of the exports of this produce and enabled 
the United Kingdom to regain the position as the Colony’s best 
customer which she had yielded to Canada since 1927. The total 
value of all exports to the United Kingdom in 1932 was £1,003,738 
or 47 per cent. of the total exports as compared with £575,921 or 
27 per cent. the value of the export trade with Canada in the same 
year. The value of the total exports to these two countries in 
193] in the order named was £610,040 and £746,629. 


The principal products purchased by the United Kingdom 
ere — 


Wwe 

Value. 

£ 
Sugar... wee ton8 77,254 781,170 
Molasses ... ste ... gins. 5,849,558 60,933 
Diamonds 3 .. Carats 24,555 47,598 
Rum tos ae ... pf. gins. 410,670 43,259 
Balata ... ee we Ib. 485,183 25,645 
Gold a wee see OZ. 5,647 24,631 
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The principal exports to the Dominion of Canada were :—. 


Value. 

£ 
Sugar a ae ... tons 59,542 558,164 
Molasses ... fads .. gins. 858,589 10,374 


The British West Indies took 22,198 tons of rice valued at 
£196,338, which represented 78 per cent. of the total exports of 
that commodity. 

The principal products finding a market with the United States 
of America were :— 


Value. 

£ 
Bauxite ... nue .. tons 64,776 103,641 
Gold aes oz. 14,289 54,648 


Exports of sugar to the United Kingdom in 1932 totalled 77,254 
tons (56 per cent.), and to Canada 59,542 tons (44 per cent.), while 
similar figures for the preceding year were, 38,862 tons (32 per cent.) 
and 79,774 tons (67 per cent.), respectively. 

After the British West Indies, the next best customers for rice 
were the French West Indies which took 4,892 tons, while the 
United States and French Guiana purchased 428 tons and 411 tons, 
respectively. 

Holland was the destination of 483,360 Ib. of coffee or 46 per cent. 
of the total quantity exported in 1932. Canada, which took 251,500 
lb., was the next largest market for this produce. 

Fifty-three per cent. of the diamonds exported went to Belgium 
and 43 per cent. to the United Kingdom as compared with 60 per 
cent. and 35 per cent., respectively, in 1931. 

The United States, with the advantage of its favourable currency 
exchange, proved the most attractive market for the Colony’s gold. 
72 per cent. of the total quantity exported having been shipped 
thereto in 1932 as compared with 36 per cent. in the preceding year. 

A comparison of values per unit of quantity of the Colony’s 
exports for the period 1930-1932 is as follows, the figures quoted 
are f.0.b. and are as declared by the exporters on export specifica- 
tions :— | 
Unit of 1930. 1931. 1932, | 





Article. Quantity. £8. d. £8. d. £ sad. 
Raw gold or ae OZ 313 9} 3 711 319 7 | 
Diamonds ane Carat 218 6 114 Of 119 6 
Bauxite ... as - ton 1 010 1 010 112 0 
Sugar’... we ton 917 lt 9 511 9 15 10 
Rum... pf gal. 1 93 1 lly 110 
Molasses a ve gal. 2+ 4 4 
Rice Ar aa vs. ton 10 2 1 9 6113 813 4 
Cofice, raw we nee | 5 3 2 3 
Coconuts ee + 1,000 21111 117 9 2 610 
Copra... ae + ton 14.17 3¢ 12 9 34 13 94 ; 
Balata 0 0. Ib 1 74 1 5 Mh | 
Lumber ... on ++ Sup. foot 5 4 4 
Timber ... aes + cub. foot 3 24 3 0 24 
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Eighty-four per cent. of the total import trade was with Empire 
countries, 64 per cent. being with the United Kingdom, as usual 
the Colony’s largest supplier, 12 per cent. with Canada, and 5 per 
cent. with the British West Indies. Of foreign countries, the 
United States was the largest contributor with 8 per cent. of the total 
to her credit, followed by Japan, whose share was 3 per cent. 

The principal imports from the United Kingdom were :— 

Quantity. Value — £. 


Cotton piece-goods os s yards 7,604,134 124,202 
Flour, wheaten ... Pee bags 101,194 86,839 
Sugar machinery ... oa vs Value _ 57,276 
Manures.. ss. aed -.. tons 8,519 53,959 
Tobacco, manufactured ... we Ib. 165,689 45,972 
Metal manufactures i value _ 42,783 


The main supplies from Canada were :— ’ 
Quantity. Value — £. 


Flour, wheaten... aN «+» bags 59,341 57,006 
Fresh vegetables ... eer + Value _— 21,036 
Lumber... we ft 1,153,051 12,587 


The chief imports from the United States of Ameria were :— 
Quantity. Value — £. 

Cotton piece-goods we aes Yards 692,434 11,839 

Pickled meat any. ove +» barrels 3,255 11,427 

Some changes in the direction of the Colony’s import trade with 
Empire countries are noted in respect of the following articles :— 

Apparel.—Imports of apparel from the United Kingdom, which 
in 1928 amounted to 73 per cent. of the total imports for that year, 
fell to 51 per cent. in 1932, while the imports from Japan increased 
over the same period from slightly over 1 per cent. to 33-5 per cent. 
The apparel which is imported from Japan consists of cotton vests, 
cotton shirts, and silk and artificial silk shirts and gowns. 

Boots and shoes.—Imports from the United Kingdom and Canada . 
fell, respectively, from 49 per cent. and 37 per cent. in 1930 to 
30 per cent. and 2 per cent. in 1932. This Empire trade was lost 
mainly to Japan and particularly in respect of rubber shoes. 
Japan's share in the import trade of boots and shoes increased from 
6 per cent. in 1930 to 61 per cent. in 1932. 

Butter.—Seventy-eight per cent. of imports of butter came from 
the United Kingdom in 1932 as compared with 52 per cent. in 1931 
and 28 per cent. in 1930, while similar figures in respect of the trade 
with France were 11 per cent., 31 per cent., and 59 per cent., 
Tespectively. 

Flour, wheaten.—Of total of 160,739 bags of flour imported in 
1932, the United Kingdom supplied 101,194 bags or 63 per cent., 
and Canada 59,341 bags or 37 per cent. In 1931 the ratio of flour 
imports from these countries was 52:46 and in 1930 it was 36:60. 

_ Lard and lard substitutes—Eighty-seven per cent. of the total 
Mmports came from the United Kingdom as compared with 10 per 
cent. from Canada, and 3 per cent. from the United States. Prior 
to the existence of a Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement, the 


ae of more than 90 per cent. of the imports was the United 
tes. 
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Pickled meais—Empire countries supplied 65 per cent. of the 
pickled meats imported into the Colony in 1932, the United King- 
dom’s contribution being 47 per cent., and Canada’s 18 per cent. 
The balance of trade was with the United States, whose share 
amounted to 33 per cent. Prior to the ratification of the Camada- 
West Indies Trade Agreement 1925, whereby a 66% per cent. 
preference was granted pickled meats of British Empire origin, 
over 80 per cent. of total imports were obtained from the United 
States which country had furnished all the Colony’s supplies in 
pre-war years. 

Motor spirit—Trinidad supplied 95 per cent. of the imports of 
motor spirit in 1932 as compared with 85 per cent. in 1926, and 54 
per cent. in 1920, while the United States, whose contribution in 
1920 was 45 per cent. supplied only 5 per cent. in 1932. 

Machinery—The United Kingdom, which during the War and 
immediate post-War years had lost to the United States of America 
a considerable portion of her trade with this Colony, has now 
completely recaptured it, having supplied 86 per cent. of the total 
imports in 1932. The United States, whose percentage contribution 
in 1919-20 was 54, supplied only 10 per cent. in the year under 
review. 

An important factor which influenced the diversion towards the 
United Kingdom of the import trade in certain commodities which 
was previously carried on with other countries was the decline in 
value of sterling in relation to the currencies of those countries 
consequent on the departure of the United Kingdom from the 
gold standard in September, 1931. In this connexion it is inter- 
esting to note that a comparison of import figures for the years 
1930 and 1932 reveals that while the value of imports from the 
United Kingdom increased from 57 per cent. to 64 per cent., there 
was a decline in trade with the United States, France, and Canada, 
all three of which countries are on the gold standard—the United 
States from 12 per cent. to 7 per cent., France from 1-1 per cent. to 
0-8 per cent., and Canada from 16 per cent. to 12 per cent. 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
The economic depression which prevailed during 1932 adversely 
affected wages of skilled tradesmen and agricultural labourers. 


The average wages per day of eight and a-half hours paid during 
1932 were as follows :— 


s. d. s. d. 
Carpenters 5 0Oto6 6 
Fitters, Tinsmiths 60, 7 0 
Painters 42, 6 6 
Masons & 42,6 6 
Blacksmiths ... a 6 8, 7 6 
Labourers (men) ae oak tes re ae ere ere 
Labourers (women and children over 14 
years) 12, 1 6 
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Persons in domestic service such as cooks, housemaids, and butlers 
receive monthly wages ranging from £1 to £2 10s. per month. 
The principal articles of diet are rice and locally grown vegetables. 
The average price per gallon of rice was 8d. Retail prices of other 
staple articles of diet were wheaten flour 1}d. to 2d. per lb., pickled 
beef 6d. per Ib., pickled pork 7d. per Ib., salted fish 6d. to 8d. per lb. 
East Indian agricultural labourers worked an average of 44 days 
at wages ranging from 6s. 8}d. to 7s. 4d. The staple article of food 
of the East Indian labourer is rice. 


The wages of railway labourers vary from 3s. to 4s. 2d. per day 

of eight hours according to the nature of the work performed. 
These rates apply to railway workers in Government employment 
and correspond closely to the average paid by commercial concerns 
for similar «ork. 
_ Labourers on sugar plantations are usually housed free. Rents 
in the towns and villages range from 5s. per month for one tenement 
Toom to £1 13s. 4d. for a cottage containing two or three rooms. 
It is enacted that each room shall contain not less than 300 cubic 
feet of space for each person above 12 years of age, and 150 cubic 
feet for each person under 12 years of age. 

During 1932 a grant of £72,000 was made by the Imperial Treasury 
for the relief of unemployment in the Colony. Of this sum about 
£56,000 was expended on road building, sea defences, erection of 
buildings, and the development of country areas, to 31st March, 

933. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 

A state-aided system of elementary education was established 
by Ordinance No. 3 of 1876 (now Cap. 196). With three exceptions, 
the elementary schools are denominational. The central adminis- 
tration is vested in a Director of Education and an Advisory Educa- 
tion Committee, and the local control in school managers who are 
usually ministers of religion. 

The number of schools which received grants in 1932 was 230 
with an enrolment of 45,391 and the grants-in-aid amounted to 
£65,835 (not including Government school incidentals—not yet 
available). 

Provision is made for the higher education of boys by a Government 
College in Georgetown, in which the course of instruction is similar 
to that of a public school or first grade grammar school in England. 

Two secondary schools for girls, one for boys, and one for boys 
and girls, conducted by the religious denominations, receive grants- 
in-aid from the Government. The Government also awards annually 
one scholarship of the total value of £900 open to boys and girls 
and tenable at a University or College within the British Empire. 
Twelve scholarships, entitling the holders to free education at the 
Government College or at other approved secondary schools, are 
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granted to candidates from the elementary schools. In 192425 
the whole system of education in the Colony was investigated by 8 
Commission. Important changes were recommended and thes 
are being made as opportunity arises. 

A Teacher's Training Centre was established in 1928. Six Wood- 
work Centres have been established in the following localities :— 
Georgetown, New Amsterdam, East Coast, West Coast. Demerara. 
and Essequebo ; and two Domestic Science Centres, one in George: 
town and one in New Amsterdam. 

A Trades Centre for boys and youths was opened in Georgetown 
during the latter part of 1931. It is run on the lines of a junior 
technical school and provides a course in woodwork and technical 
drawing. Apprentices and journeymen in the building and other 
trades attending evening classes at the Centre, and men teachers 
from the elementary schools have also received instruction which 
will enable them to become instructors at the various woodwork 
centres which it is the intention of the Government to establisa 
throughout the Colony. 

A new Government elementary school in Georgetown was opened 
in June, 1932. This project was part of Government’s policy of 
reorganization adopted in accordance with the report of 1925, but 
could not be carried into effect earlier on account of the economic 
depression. The school has now been erected from a grant from 
the Imperial Government and is used as a demonstration and 
practising school in connexion with the Teachers’ Training Centr. 
‘this should have an important effect in raising the general standard 
of efficiency in the elementary schools throughout the Coiony. 

With regard to welfare institutions, orphans are housed and 
educated in two Roman Catholic institutions, viz., the Ursuline 
Convent in Georgetown for girls and the Convent of Mercy at 
Plaisance for boys. There are now no Government orphanages, 
but there is a Government Industrial School at Onderneeming 
in Essequebo for the education and industrial training of wayward 
boys. 

There is no State insurance for accident, sickness or old age. 

There is a philanthropic fund called the Trotman Fund, founded 
in 1887, from which destitute sugar planters and destitute widows 
and orphans receive financial assistance through the Committee of 
the Trotman Trust Fund. 

There is also the De Saifon Trust Fund which is administered by 
Trustees which provides for the maintenance and education of 
orphan children. 

For the general community, recreation is encouraged by several 
sports clubs which cater for the different social classes. The 
secondary schools provide piaygrounds and the pupils take part in 
cricket and football competitions. Music is taught principally in 
girls’ secondary schools and by private persons. Examinations ar 
held annually by examiners who visit the Colony under the segis 
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of the Trinity College of Music and the Associated Board of the 
Royal School of Music. An examination of the St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Association was held during 1932. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, and similar 
institutions provide, in addition to outdoor recreation, literary 
classes. 
X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Roads. 


Roads, with an aggregate length of 272 miles and a fair motoring 
surface extend along the coastlands from Skeldon on the Corentyne 
River to Charity on the Pomeroon River, and also along the lower 
reaches of the principal rivers for short distances, but do not pene- 
trate inland. Communication beyond these limits is, generally 
speaking, by water, but there are also roads and paths in the 
interior. These are as follows :— 

In the North West District, between Arakaka on Barima River, 
Towakaima on the Barima River, a distance of 29 miles, with a 
branch line to Five Stars, a distance of 17 miles; and from the 
Barima River opposite Morawhanna to Waniana Creek, a distance 
of 11 miles, eight of which are suitable for motor traffic. The latter 
road passes over the Mabaruma hills, on which are situated the 
Government offices for the Administration of the District, a public 
hospital, etc. 

In the Potaro District, between Tumatumari and St. Mary, 
Konawaruk, 14} miles, and Potaro Landing and Minnchaha, 19} 
miles, with connecting trail from the six-mile post on the former 
toad to the ten-mile post on the latter (known as the Tiger Creek 
Line) a distance of 10} miles, and a trail from the 14 mile post on 
the Potaro North Fork Road to Kangaruma on the right bank of 
the River Potaro, a distance of 5} miles. 

In the Essequebo District, between Lower Camaria and Upper 
Camaria on the Cuyuni River, a distance of 32 miles. Bartica, at 
the junction of the Essequebo and Mazaruni Rivers, is connected by 
path now converted into a road as indicated below to Kaburi on 
the latter river and from there trails extend to Potaro Landing on 
the Potaro River, a distance of 32 miles, and to Tiboku Falls, a 
distance of about 76 miles, on the Mazaruni River. 

A cattle trail is being maintained by the Government between 
Takama on the Berbice River and Annai on the Rupununi River, a 
distance of 182 miles, with a branch line to Arakwa, a place approxi- 
mately opposite Wismar on the Demerara River. 

A loan of £55,575 has been made from the Colonial Development 
Fund for the construction of the Bartica-Potaro Road for opening 
up the interior of the Colony. By the end of 1932, £47,306 had 
been spent ; the average amount per mile being £353. The road 
has now been completed to the Potaro River, a distance of 102 miles 
from Bartica and work in connexion with the foundations for the 
suspension bridge of 360 feet span across the Potaro River is now in 
progress. It is anticipated that this bridge will be completed this year. 
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Railways. 

There are two lines of single-track railway in the Colony which 
were acquired by the Government from the late Demerara Railway 
Company, and are operated under the control of the Transport and 
Harbours Department. One of the lines runs from Georgetown 
along the east coast of Demerara for a distance of 60} miles to 
Rosignol on the left bank of the Berbice River and diagonally 
opposite New Amsterdam. The other runs along the west coast of 
Demerara for a distance of 18} miles, starting at Vreed-en-Hoop on 
the left bank of the Demerara River and ending at Parika, a point 
on the coast immediately opposite the Island of Leguan in the 
estuary of the Essequebo River. 


Government Steamer and Other Inland Services. 

The Transport and Harbours Department also operates steamers 
on the following routes :— 

Ferries across the Demerara, Berbice, and Essequebo Rivers. 

A steamer service from Georgetown to Morawhanna and Mabs- - 
ruma on the Barima and Aruka Rivers, North West District. 

Georgetown to Adventure on the Essequebo coast. 

Georgetown to Bartica at the junction of the Essequebo, Mazaruni, 
and Cuyuni Rivers. 

Georgetown to Pickersgill and other stations on upper reaches of 
the Pomeroon River. 

Parika to Adventure and Bartica. 

New Amsterdam, on the right bank of the Berbice River, to 
Paradise, 110 miles up’ that river. 

Launch services are also run as follows :— 

Charity on the Pomeroon River, up and down the river, and also 
to Acquero on the Moruka River. 

New Amsterdam to Ilkuruwa up the Canje Creek. A lorry service 
from Georgetown to Potaro via Bartica is now being run by the 
Department. 

Messrs. Sprostons, Limited, operate a steamship service between 
Georgetown, Wismar on the west bank, and Mackenzie on the east 
bank of the Demerara River. Sailing craft owned by this Company — 
also run between Georgetown and New Amsterdam. | 

Omnibuses operate on all the roads of the Colony and provide 3 | 
cheap, though somewhat unreliable, form of transport. There ar 
no organized services and the fees for licences vary in accordance » 
with the density of the population and the economic prosperity of | 
the areas over which the omnibuses operate. Efforts are being 
made towards the inauguration of a reliable and up-to-date omnibus 
service for the city of Georgetown. 

Postal. | 
(Including Telephones, Telegraphs, and Wireless.) 

The Postal Service embraces the whole of the coastlands and ex- 
tends up the principal rivers. The General Post Office is situated 
in Georgetown and there are 38 branch post offices at which all 
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classes of postal work are transacted, including savings bank, money 
order, and postal order business. The postal agencies are 35 in 
number, at 24 of which postal orders may be obtained, and the 
number of travelling post offices are now ten, at three of which 
postal orders are obtainable. A separate branch of the Post Office 
controls the inland telegraph and telephone systems. There are 
50 telegraph offices connected by 313 miles of wire. Up-to-date 
telephone systems are operated in Georgetown and New Amsterdam, 
to which there are 1,000 and 125 subscribers, respectively, both 
exchanges being a continuous service. During June, 1928, a 
Strowger automatic exchange was opened at Georgetown to which 
are connected 100 subscribers. In addition there are ten country 
sub-exchanges, two of which were converted in October, 1927, and 
one in December, 1928, to a semi-automatic continuous service. A 
separate police and railway service is operated. 


The Georgetown Wireless Station (taken over from the Admiralty) 
is in communication with ships at sea and neighbouring points, and 
a direction-finding station is also maintained. In conjunction with 
the main station five stations are maintained in the interior of the 
Colony, one of these being operated by a private Company under 
Government licence. 

Shipping. 3 

Regular steamship communication is maintained with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the United States of America, the West Indies, 
and the Dutch and French Guianas. The principal lines calling 
here are the Harrison Direct Line, the Trinidad Line, the Royal 
Netherlands West India Mail, the Compagnie Géneralé Trans- 
atlantique, the Canadian National Steamships, the Ocean Dominion 
Steamships, the Aluminium Line, the Munson Steamship Line, 
British Molasses Steamships, and the Dutch Government steamers 
from Surinam. 

Airways. 


A weekly air mail service between Miami and Brazil via Cuba, 
Haiti, Porto Rico, the West Indian Islands, Georgetown, and 
Dutch and French Guianas is operated by the Pan American 
Airways Incorporated. 


XI_BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Curreney. 


Accounts are kept in dollars and cents. British sterling and 
United States gold coin are legal tender. 


On 16th August, 1915, the Combined Court approved of the issue 
of Government currency notes of the face value of $1 = 4s. 2d. and 
$2 = 8. 4d. The first notes were issued in January, 1917, and on 
3lst December, 1932, there were notes in circulation to the face 
value of £104,166 13s. 4d. or $500,000. 
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The Government Note issue is fully backed by a Note Guarantee 
Fund, two-thirds of which are invested and one-third retained in 
coin. A Depreciation Fund equivalent to 10 per cent. of the 
invested portion of the Note Guarantee Fund provides for any 
depreciation that may occur in the investments of the Note 
Guarantee Fund. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) and the Royal 
Bank of Canada have establishments at Georgetown, with branches 
at New Amsterdam. The note circulation in the Colony of the 
former Bank was $489,670, and of the latter $310,060 at the 31+ 
December, 1932. Both of these banks carry on savings bank 
business. 

The first Government Savings Banks were established at George- 
town and at New Amsterdam in the year 1836, and the first Post 
Office Savings Banks in December, 1889. In November, 191). 
the Combined Court passed a resolution approving of the amal- 
gamation of these banks, and authorizing the transfer of the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank to the Post Office as from Ist July, 1911. 

Savings bank business is conducted at 40 post offices throughout 
the Colony. 

On 31st December, 1932, there were 34,441 depositors with a 
total of £319,228 18s. 6d. at credit in the banks. The investments 
on the same date were £352,263 12s. Od. from which an interest 
income of £14,389 8s. 9d. was received. The bank has a Depreciation 
of Investment Fund of £18,820 68. 7d. 


Co-operative Credit Banks. 


Provision was first made for the establishment of Credit Banks 
in this Colony in the year 1914 by the enactment of Ordiname 
No. 9 of 1914, which forms Part VII of Chapter 84—Local Goven- 
ment Ordinance, under which banks are registered. All registered 
banks have legally to adopt the “‘ Model Rules ”’ contained in the 
Fifth Schedule to the Chapter. 5 

Designed primarily to provide cedit for peasant-farming, raising 
crops of rice, cane, and ground provisions, and to inculcate thrit. 
the banks have also given assistance to many other forms of 
industrial undertakings and had a subscribed share capital o 
$83,126 at 31st December, 1932. The following table shows the 
progress made since 1914 :— 


Subscribed 
Banks. Members. Share Capital. 
$ 
1915... ee 3 280 611 
1932 ... eee 27 10,990 83,126 


The liability of members is lignited. 

In the Ordinance mentioned above, provision is made for the 
banks to obtain loans from public funds repayable in 25 year. 
To augment lending capital the banks have borrowed loans totalling 
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$63,363, which amount has been reduced to $29,791 -24 by payment 
of the required annual instalments with interest. Owing to the 
financial condition of the Colony, loans are not now available. 
Consequent on a temporary: cessation of loans from public funds 
during 1919-1922, the banks secured from the Colonial Bank 
(Barclays) temporary loans amounting to $72,837 of which $67,057 
have been repaid. At 31st December, 1932, there were 3,661 
members indebted to the banks for loans outstanding $96,139 -28, 
and for interest outstanding $7,305-25. Interest charged on loans 
to members is at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum. The rules 
provide for the building up of the reserve funds out of profits and 
at 3lst December, 1932, the total investments held under these 
reserves for all banks stood at $29,834-38. 


Weights and Measures. 
Imperial weights and measures are in use in the Colony. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Facilities for prospecting and other works in the interior, such as 
the clearing of creeks, the making of bridle-paths and trails, and the 
maintenance of portages around the falls in the various rivers, 
were maintained. 

Roads.—The construction of the Bartica-Potaro Road, with 
assistance from the Colonial Development Fund, for the purpose 
of opening up the interior of the Colony has been completed to the 
Potaro River, a distance of 102 miles from Bartica, where work in 
connexion with the foundations for the Suspension Bridge of 
360 foot span across the Potaro River is now in progress. It is 
anticipated this Bridge will be completed during 1933. 

Approximately 16 miles of burnt earth roads throughout the 
Colony were macadamized and oiled during the year as unemploy- 
ment relief works with funds provided by the Imperial Government. 

Sea Defences —The sea defences have been satisfactorily main- 
tained during the year. 

The sea defences on the east and west coasts of Demerara were 
strengthened by the construction of approximately 1,140 feet of 
sea-wall in addition to several reinforced concrete and greenheart 
groynes. Similar work, but to a lesser extent, was carried out 
in Essequebo. 

Buildings.—The erection of a new Government school in George- 
town to accommodate 600 children which was put in hand during 
the year 1931 was completed during the year. 

The erection of the new Seamen’s Ward, Public Hospital, 
Georgetown, was commenced during December. 

Artesian Wells.—No artesian wells were drilled during the year. 

One well was reconditioned during the year, i.e., Well No. 50 
at Met-en-Meerzorg, west coast, Demerara, thus bringing the total 
number of wells reconditioned to 15. 
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Experimental work with a view to ascertaining a suitable material 
for screens proved that those constructed of Everite Asbestos 
Cement Pipe gave the most satisfactory results when in contact 
with the artesian well waters of the Colony. 

Well No. 48 at Anna Catherina, west coast, Demerara, was 
repaired and fitted with a screen of Everite pipe in April, 1931, and 
the well continued to flow steadily, no accumulation of sand in the 
screen having been recorded. The screen from the well has not 
been withdrawn for examination, but the screens of others with- 
drawn from wells on the west coast, Demerara, have shown very 
little evidence of deterioration or destruction by corrosion. 

A distribution system of 3-78 miles of Everite pipe line was laid 
from the Bagotville Well No. 43, west bank, Demerara, through the 
villages of La Grange to the Schoonord Sugar Estates and Goed 
Fortuin, providing several points from which water could be drawn. 

Development of Country Areas.—The cultivation of extra lands at 
Anna Regina cum annexis have been completed during the year. 

The following improvement works commenced during the year 
are still in hand :— 

(1) Extension of the Tapacooma Lake Conservancy. 
(2) Philippi-Macedonia Empolder. 

(3) Plaisance drainage. 

(4) Buxton drainage. 

(5) Golden Grove-Nabaclis drainage. 

(6) Victoria drainage. 

(7) Canals Polder drainage. 


XIII. JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 
Tue Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court consists of not less than two, but may consist 
of three or more Judges. The Court is duly constituted during and 
notwithstanding any vacancy in the office or absence from the 
Colony of any Judge. During 1932 there were only two Judges— 
the Chief Justice and one Puisne Judge. 

A single Judge may, subject to Rules of Court, exercise in Court 
or Chambers all or any part of the jurisdiction vested in the Court. 


Crviz AcTIons, CAUSES, AND MatTTreErs. 

General_—The Judges sit to hear matters in the original civil 
jurisdiction of the Court throughout the year except during the 
statutory vacation of the Court, that is to say, in the months of 
July and August. The jurisdiction in such matters is exercised by 
any one of the Judges of the Court. 

In 1932 the Court sat by one or more of its Judges on 251 days. 
Four hundred and four actions, causes, and matters were instituted 
during the year 1932, and there were 160 pending at the end of 1931. 
making a total of 564. Of these, 432 were disposed of, withdraw., 
or abandoned. 
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The numbers for the years 1930 and 1931 were as follows :— 


Pending at Pending at 
Instituted. end of Total. Disposed of. —_ at end 
preceding year. of year. 
930 ... ee 407 327 734 602 132 
931... a 408 132 540 406 134 


The Court usually sits in Georgetown in the county of Demerara, 
where cases from the counties of Berbice and Essequebo also are 
senerally heard, but any civil cases required by the Rules of Court 
0 be heard in the county of Berbice are, as a rule, taken by the 
Judge at the conclusion of the Criminal Sessions held in that county 
in February, June, and October in each year. The Court never 
sits in the county of Essequebo to hear any matters other than 
criminal. 

A Judge sits on every Monday in what is commonly known as the 
Bail Court to deal with specially indorsed writs and motions whether 


in actions or otherwise. Summonses are taken in Chambers on 
Mondays. 


Appellate jurisdiction.—The Full Court, that is to say, a bench 
composed of two or more Judges, sits on Fridays in Georgetown to 
hear (1) appeals from decisions of a single Judge, and (2) appeals 
from decisions of Magistrates. 


No Judge sits in the Full Court on the hearing of an appeal from 
a judgment or order given or made by him. Sections 89 and 94 of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature Ordinance, Chapter 10, prescribe 
the matters in which there is an appeal to the Full Court from the 
decision of a single Judge, namely, (a) a judgment or order in an 
action where the amount claimed or the value of the property in 
respect of which the action is brought does not exceed $250; (b) a 
judgment or order in an application for prohibition ; (c) a judgment 
or order in an application for mandamus; and (d) generally 
speaking, interlocutory judgments or orders. Leave to appeal 
under (a) is necessary. Leave to appeal from all interlocutory 
judgments or orders is required except in the following cases :— 
(2) where the liberty of the subject or custody of infants is con- 
cerned ; (b) cases of the granting or refusing an injunction or ap- 
Ppointment of a receiver ; and (c) any decision determining the claim 
ot any creditor, or the liability of any contributory, or the liability 
of any director or other officer, under the Companies (Consolidation) 
Ordinance, Chapter 178, in respect of misfeasance or otherwise. 

In 1932 the total number of appeals disposed of was 20, as com- 
pared with 10 in 1930, and 16 in 1931. 


No appeal lies from the decision of the Full Court. 

Matrimonial Causes.—In 1932 the Court dealt with 13 cases of 
this kind, as compared with 19 cases in 1930, and 23 in 1931. 

Admiralty Actions—Actions of this kind are few in number. In 
1932 there were 3 actions. In 1930 and 1931 there were none. 
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Wills.—Actions for probate of wills in solemn form of law are not 
frequent. In 1932 there were 275 applications for probate of wills 
in common form as against 190 in 1931, and 294 in 1930. 

Letters of Administration—Letters of Administration were 
granted in 1932 as follows :— 

By a Judge (usually the Chief Justice) of a Court 


(estates over $250) . 4 328 63 
By the Registrar (estates not exceeding $250) fs 45 
The figures for the years 1930 and 1931 were as follows :— 
1930. 131. 
By aJudge _... we ey on 80 55 
By the Registrar Bes re 37 44 


Petitions.—These are required by the Rules of the Court to be 
addressed to the Supreme Court of British Guiana and are dealt 
with by the Chief Justice. Some of them are of a formal nature, 
e.g., petitions for leave to levy on immovable property pursuant to 
a Magistrate’s Court judgment. Some of the matters formerly 
brought by way of petition are now brought by way of originating 
summons. 

In 1932 there were 126 petitions filed, 117 orders on petitions 
were made including 41 Fiat Executio orders, i.e., orders for leave 
to levy on immovable property. In 1931 the figures were :— 
160 petitions filed, 144 orders made, including 43 Fiat Executio 
orders, while in 1930 there were 168 petitions filed, 163 orders made, 
including 26 Fiat Executio orders. 


Parate Execution and Proceedings.—These are relics of the Roman- 
Dutch practice, in which the Judge without a trial makes a summary 
order for the recovery of debts due to the Colony and of town 
taxes, village rates, etc. A “summation ”’ calling on the debtor 
to pay within a certain time is the first step. On failure to pay 
within the time stated, the summation is laid before a Judge for his 
“ fiat’ and when this is granted, the marshal levies on, and later. 
after advertisement, sells the property of the debtor. Proceedings 
of this kind may be either in personam or in rem, the latter form 
being more common. In 1932 fiats were granted as follows :— 
town taxes, 452; village rates, 1,414; other matters, 40. 


The figures for the years 1930 and 1931 were :— 
1930. 1931. 





Town taxes oF en ae foe 540 589 
Village rates... “Se a we =: 1,444 1,668 
Other matters ... a a 107 73 


Insolvency Matters. carne are hearas in Georgetown by a Judge 
in the Bail Court on Mondays. The Insolvency Ordinance, Chapter 
180, is based on the English Bankruptcy Act, 1883. 

In 1932 the Court dealt with 6 petitions for Receiving Orders, 
2 being by creditors and 4 by the debtors themselves, the number 
of petitions in 1931 being 9 (3 by creditors and 6 by the debtors 
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themselves), while in 1930 there were 14 petitions (7 by creditors 
and 7 by the debtors themselves). Two Administration Orders 
were made in 1932 as against none in 1931, and 4 in 1930, and 
applications for discharge from insolvency were made and granted 
in those years as follows: 1932—none, 1931—three, 1930—one. 


Criminal Cases.—Statutory provision is made for sittings of the 
Court, in the exercise of its criminal jurisdiction, in every year in 
each of the three counties of Demerara, Essequebo, and Berbice, 
as follows :—in Demerara in the months of January, April, June, 
and October ; in Essequebo in February, May, and October; and 
in Berbice in February, June, and October. Power is given to the 
Governor to suspend or postpone any such sittings by proclamation. 
No sitting is now held in Essequebo in October. Cases which would 
have been committed for that Session are committed for trial in 
Demerara in October. The former practice was for two Judges, 
the Chief Justice, and a Puisne Judge, to sit concurrently in 
Demerara, but since 1927 the Chief Justice alone has sat in Demerara. 
Only one Judge attends the sittings in Berbice and Essequebo. 
In 1932 the criminal cases for trial included 10 for murder, 2 for 
manslaughter, and 62 for other offences ; these resulted in 1 convic- 
tion for murder, 1 for manslaughter, and 37 for other offences. 
The figures for the years 1930 and 1931 are as follows :— 


1930. Cases. Convictions. 
Murder ... aus 6 4 
Manslaughter ... 4 2 
Other Offences 51 42 

1931. 

Murder ... tee 18 3 
Manslaughter ... 1 _ 
Other offences ... 81 53 


A case may be stated by a Judge on a question of law which has 
arisen on the trial, and which has been reserved by him, for the 
consideration of the West Indian Court of Appeal. 

West Indian Court of Appeal.—Section 94 of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Ordinance, Chapter 10, prescribed the matters in 
which there is no appeal to the West Indian Court of Appeal. The 
following appeals, among others, lie to the West Indian Court of 
Appeal (a) from all final judgments or orders, and from all orders 
refusing unconditional leave to defend, except in matters where the 
amount claimed or the value of the property in respect of which the 
action is brought does not exceed $250; (b) from any order on a 
special case stated under the Arbitration Ordinance, Chapter 24 ; 
(c) from a decree nisi in a matrimonial cause ; and (d) from a judg- 
ment or order in an Admiralty action determining liability. 

The Chief Justice functions as one of the Judges of the West 
Indian Court of Appeal, and in that capacity is required to attend 
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sittings of that Court outside the Colony from time to time. In 
1932 he did not attend any sitting of the Court outside this Colony. 
In that year there was one sitting of the Court in this Colony. 
which occupied three days. 


Police. 


The establishment of the Police Force, exclusive of the Fire 
Brigade, has been very considerably reduced in the last six years 
and now consists of 17 Officers, 2 Warrant Officers, and 640 other 
ranks of whom 45 are mounted. The annual vote has in the same 
period been reduced by $84,630. Instruction in first aid to the 
injured became part of the regular routine training in 1928, rapid 
progress has been made in this important branch of police duty. 
Classes are instructed by the Police Surgeon and by specially 
selected non-commissioned officers of the permanent staff at the 
Training Depot who have specialized in this subject, with the 
result that on the 3lst December, 1932, the following awards had 
been made by the St. John Ambulance Association :— 


Label. Medallions. Vouchers. Certificates. 
1 13 53 189 


The impetus given by the Force to training in first aid has resulted 
in other classes being trained under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. This movement is of immense value 
to the community and the Colony. 

Crimes reported to or known to the police during the year 
numbered, 7,209. They comprise 7 homicides, 815 reports of other 
offences against the person, 86 cases of praedial larceny, 3,243 
reports of other offences against property, and 3,058 of other crime: 
The number of persons proceeded against in connexion with the 
foregoing figures were: 17 for homicides, 964 for other offence: 
against the person, 73 for praedial larceny, 1,080 for other offence 
against property, and 4,757 for other crimes. 

No strikes or disturbances of any kind occurred throughout 
the year. 


Prisons. 


* The prisons of the Colony of British Guiana comprise two mail 


prisons and three small ones ; the latter are situated in remote and 
sparsely populated districts, viz. :—Mabaruma Prison in the North 
West District, and Kamakusa and Kurupukari Prisons in the 
Mazaruni and Essequebo Districts, respectively. They are super 
vised by the Police stationed in those districts and are administered 
and maintained by the Prisons Department. 

The two principal prisons are as follows :— 


(a) Georgetown Prison situated in the county of Demerara 
containing 216 cells for male and 30 cells for female prisone™. 
3 large association wards, 2 hospital wards, 5 observation cell: 
and 2 rooms for debtors. 
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(6) New Amsterdam Prison situated in the county of Berbice, 
containing 60 cells for male and 16 cells for female prisoners, 
with 2 hospital wards for male and female prisoners respectively. 

The prison staffs together comprise 11 superior officers, including 
prison surgeons and chaplains, 38 subordinate officers, and 2 
matrons. 

Prisoners are employed at various trades supplying the internal 
requirements of the prisons, on public works, and in the cutting of 
firewood, and their labour is also used on the prison farms. The 
English mark system is in force and is applicable to all prisoners 
sentenced to 12 months and upwards. None of the prisons is on the 
complete separate system. All prisoners are worked in association 
but the principle that each cell should contain one occupant only is 
strictly observed except in the case of patients in hospital or associa- 
tion wards. 

As far as possible first offenders are kept separate from habitual 
criminals, and female prisoners are confined in separate buildings in 
such a manner as to prevent their seeing or holding any intercourse 
with the men. 

There is no provision in the prisons of the Colony of British 
Guiana for juvenile offenders. Male juvenile offenders are sent to 
the Government Industrial School at Onderneeming which is a 
separate establishment. 

The health of the prisoners during the year 1932 was uniformly 
good as evidenced by the daily average in hospital which was 5-88, 
and deaths from natural causes being 2. The prevailing diseases 
were bronchitis, malaria fever, and minor injuries, and when it is 
remembered that the average man or woman on admission to prison 
is frequently suffering from disease, the health of the prisoners for 
the year may be recorded as satisfactory. 

The number of prisoners committed to the different prisons during 
the year 1932 was—males, 1,405; females, 185; total, 1,590. 

Prisoners convicted of certain offences are allowed, at the dis- 
cretion of the Magistrate, time to pay their fines. 

There are no rules or regulations of the prisons in this Colony in 
connexion with the ‘“‘ Probation System.” All the persons put on 
“ probation’ by the Court are subject, however, to the conditions 
imposed by the laws of the Colony, the offender being placed under 
the supervision of a Probation Officer. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


There were 56 public Ordinances passed during the year of which 
the following are the more important :— 

(1) The Transport and Harbours (Temporary Surtax) Ordinance, 
1932 (No. 1) provides for a surtax at the rate of 15 per cent. during 
the year 1932, on the amounts levied and collected for tonnage and 
light dues under the Transport and Harbours Ordinance, 1931. 
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(2) The Sugar (Temporary) Excise Duty Ordinance, 1932, (No. 21. 
makes provision for the imposition and collection of a temporary 
excise duty on sugar manufactured and sold in the Colony. 

(3) The Public Service Economy Ordinance, 1932, (No. 3) author- 
ized the making of Orders in Council for the purpose of effecting 
economies in expenditure with respect to the remuneration of 
persons in the Public Service. ; 

(4) The Income-taz Ordinance, 1932 (No. 4) gives effect to the 
recommendations of the Financial Commissioners that the scope 
and incidence of the income-tax should be widened and the rate: 
of tax be increased. 

(5) The Income-tax Ordinance (No. 2), 1932, (No. 5), amends the 
law with respect to the imposition and evasion of tax and other 
matters. 

(6) The Bill of Entry Tax Ordinance (No. 2), 1932 (No. 8), imposes 
on every Customs bill of entry a temporary tax of 3 per cent. on the 
value of all goods imported into the Colony. 

(7) The Legitimacy Ordinance, 1932 (No. 14). amends the law 
relating to children born out of wedlock and is based on the English 
Legitimacy Act, 1926, (16 and 17 Geo. 5 c. 60). The reference to 
the prohibition of the legitimation of adulterine bastards has been 
omitted. A mother is given the right of succession to her illegi- 
timate children who have the same rights in respect of her property 
as legitimate children. 

(8) The Powers of Attorney Ordinance, 1932 (No. 16) makes 
statutory provision with respect to the recording of powers of 
attorney, their effect and their revocation. 

(9) The Criminal Justice Ordinance, 1932, (No. 21) amends the la¥ 
with respect to the administration of Criminal Justice, and otherwise 
amends the Criminal Law. It brings the Criminal Law of the 
Colony into line with modern legislation, in particular, the Criminal 
Justice Act, 1925. 

(10) The Crown Lands Ordinance, 1932 (No. 22) authorizes the 
Governor in Council to make regulations relating to the use of 
canals and dams constructed on crown land not held under lease. 
grant, licence, or permission, and to prescribe in such regulation 
the tolls to be charged, levied, and collected for the passage of boats 
along any canal, for the privilege to catch fish therein, and for the 
right of passage over or along any dam. 

(11) The Tax Ordinance (No. 2) 1932, (No. 26) amends Cap. 3i— 

(a) to allow of motor buses licensed for use within the 
municipal boundaries of Georgetown to convey passengers t? 
and from Kitty village ; 

(6) in respect of the licensing of wireless broadcast receiving 
sets; and | 

(c) the rate of wharfage tax to be paid for the use of the 
Springlands stelling in the Berbice River. 
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(12) The Customs Duties Ordinance, 1932 (No. 27) amends the 
‘incipal Ordinance, Cap. 34, with respect to the drawback of the 
ity paid on leaf tobacco used in the manufacture of cigars and 
garettes. The 4th Schedule to the principal Ordinance is 
nended as follows :— 

(a) restricting the duty free admission of goods when im- 
ported for municipal purposes to articles of British origin 
only ; 

(6) admission duty free of such plant, machinery, etc., of 
British origin required for the use in the cultivation, canning, 
and preparation for the market of pineapples. 


(18) The Post and Telegraph Ordinance, 1932 (No. 29) amends 
ap. 185, by making provision for the grant of licences for wireless 
roadcast receiving sets. 


(14) The Patents Ordinance, 1932 (No. 30) amends section 32 (7) 
f Cap. 62, with respect to patents granted in the United Kingdom, 
nd provides that the grounds upon which exclusive privileges 
nd rights conferred by the certificate have not been acquired include 
ot only the grounds upon which the United Kingdom patent 
night be revoked but also include the manufacture, use or sale of 
he invention in the Colony prior to the date of issue of the patent 
n the United Kingdom, but do not include the manufacture, use or 
ale of the invention in the Colony by some person or persons after 
che issue of the patent in the United Kingdom and prior to the date 
of the issue of the certificate of registration under sub-section (3) 
of the section. 

(15) The Designs (United Kingdom) Registration Ordinance, 
1932 (No. 31) amends section 8 of Cap. 61 with respect to the regis- 
tration of designs in the United Kingdom, and provides that the 
grounds upon which it may be declared that the exclusive rights 
and privileges acquired by a certificate of registration may be 
cancelled, include not only the grounds under which the United 
Kingdom registration might be cancelled, but also the publication 
of the design in the Colony prior to the date of registration of the 
design in the United Kingdom, but do not include the publication 
of the design in the Colony by some person or persons after the 
date of the registration of the design in the United Kingdom and 
prior to the date of the issue of a certificate of registration under 
section 5 of the principal Ordinance. 

(16) The Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 1932 (No. 32) amends the 
principal Ordinance (No. 31 of 1929) with respect to powers of entry 
and inspection and to the punishment of offences against the 
Ordinance. . 

(17) The Animals (Breed and Contagious Diseases) Ordinance, 
1932 (No. 38). The Board of Agriculture has not been functioning 
for some time and in consequence the Animals (Breed and 
Contagious Diseases) Ordinance, Cap. 272, has been inoperative. 
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This Ordinance vests in the Governor in Council, should the 
necessity arise, the powers which had been conferred on the Board of 
Agriculture. 

(18) The Life Assurance Companies, 1932 (No. 39) amends the 
Life Assurance Companies Ordinance, 1930 (No. 14). It provides 
that registered friendly societies and registered trade unions shail 
be exempted from the provisions thereof, with the object of bringing 
local legislation in line with section 1 of the Assurance Companie: 
Act, 1909 (9 Edw. 7, c. 49). 

(19) The Rice (Export Grading) Ordinance, 1932 (No. 40) provides 
that before rice is submitted for grading it should be suitably 
blended. Blending is defined as the mixing of the total quantity 
of rice in a specific consignment so that the contents of each 
individual container are uniform. 

(20) The Motor Vehicles Ordinance, 1932 (No. 43) makes provision 
for the regulation and use of motor vehicles, with particular 
reference, inter alia, to— 

(a) a motor omnibus service for Georgetown ; 
(b) matters generally connected with motor omnibus and 
transport services. 

(21) The Customs Duties Ordinance (No. 2), 1932 (No. 44), which 
amends the principal Ordinance (Cap. 34), gives effect to the agree- 
ments which were entered into at the Empire Economic Conference 
at Ottawa in so far as those agreements affect the Colony. 

(22) The Church of Scotland Government Ordinance, 1932 (No. 46) 
temoves all doubts as to the relationship between the Presbytery 
of British Guiana and the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and corrects errors which occurred in the revised edition 
of the laws. 

(23) The Rice (Export Trade) Ordinance, 1932 (No. 47) provides : 
for the establishment of a Board with powers to regulate and control 
the price of and exportation of rice produced in the Colony. 

(24) The Georgetown Improvement Works (Finance) Ordinance. 
1932 (No. 48) makes provision for the payment to Government 
by the Georgetown Town Council of the amount for which the 
Council is liable in respect of loan charges for moneys expended in 
construction of improvement works. 

(25) The Georgetown Improvement Rates (Funding) Ordinance. 
1932 (No. 49) empowers the Georgetown Town Council to fund the 
total ‘Siane outstanding in respect of unpaid rates which have 
been levied under the Georgetown Sewerage and Water Ordinance 
(Cap. 96), and the Georgetown Sewerage and Water Ordinance 
1930, together with interest thereon, and also to make provision 
for the payment of such rates and interest. 

(26) The Public Notaries Ordinance, 1932 (No. 52) provides fer 
the appointment of notaries and regulates the duties of the o:lic 
of public notary. 
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(27) The Expiring Laws Continuous Ordinance, 1932 (No. 53) 
provides for the continuance in force of :— 


(a) The Sugar (Temporary) Excise Duty Ordinance, 1932 
(No. 2); 


(6) The Bill of Entry Tax Ordinance, 1932 (No. 8). 


(28) The Public Service Economy Ordinance (No. 2), 1932 (No. 54) 
gives to the Governor in Council the power to affect abatements in 
the emoluments of persons in the Public Service. 


(29) The Bitters and Cordials Ordinance, 1932 (No. 55) provides, 
inter alia, for the licensing of all premises on which are manufactured 
“sweets” as defined by section 2 of the Bitters and Cordials 
Ordinance, Cap. 109. 


(30) The Bills of Exchange Ordinance, 1932 (No. 56) brings the 
law governing Bills of Exchange up to date and is based on the 
English Bills of Exchange Act (1882) Amendment Act, 1932. 


Compensation for accidents is legislated for by the Accidental 
Deaths and Workmen’s Injuries (Compensation) Ordinance, Cap. 265, 
Part I of which is an adaptation of the Fatal Accidents Act, 1846 
(9 & 10 Vict. c. 93), as supplemented by the Fatal Accidents Act, 
1864 (27 & 28 Vict. c. 95), and Part II and adaptation of the Em- 
ployers Liability Act, 1880 (43 & 44 Vict. c. 42) with the necessary 
modifications to suit local requirements. 


By the Factories (Dangerous Trades Regulation) Ordinance, 
Cap. 268, the erection of any factory or building in a town or within 
8 quarter of a mile of the limits of a town for the manufacture of any 
explosive or inflammable substance or thing is prohibited, and the 
manufacture of explosives, etc., in a factory or building situated 
ma town is similarly prohibited. 


There is no legislative provision in the Colony in regard to sickness 
or old age. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue. 


The total colony revenue, excluding loans-in-aid totalling £55,542, 
amounted to £1,024,581 exceeding that of 1931 by £107,642, and 
the 1932 estimate by £80,118. 


Expenditure. 


The total Colony expenditure was £1,041,123 being £34,860 
below the expenditure for 1931. Included in the 1932 Estimates 
Were extraordinary appropriations of £12,239, the actual ordinary 
expenditure exclusive of these items being £1,031,309. 
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Special receipts from the undermentioned sources and the relate: 
expenditure not included in the revenue and expenditure total 
above are shown below :— 

Revenue. Expenditure. Excest. 


£ £ £ 
Colonial Development Fund approved schemes 32,702 30,975 Lin 
Unemployment Relief Works (Grants from 65,354 65,252 102 
Imperial Government). 5 
Empire Marketing Board aes! aes ae 1,436 439 997 








£99,492 £96,666 £2,826* 





The revenue and expenditure for the last five years are as under — 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1928 oar . 1,185,811 1,159,139 
1929... (1,252,322 1,126,218 
1930... ... 1,013,282 1,039,304 
1931 ros ... 1,319,862 from all sources 1,251,732 
1932... .-. 1,179,615 do. 1,137,789 


Assets and Liabilities, 
£ £ £ 

The year opened with an accumulated deficit on Colony 

account of .. ss 39,000 

and balances recoverable from ‘the Colonial Develop- 

ment Fund, Unemployment Relief, and Boni 

Marketing Board totalling aes e a. = 2,826 A 
4) 





The Colony expenditure of the yeer amounted to 1,041,123 
and the revenue to we an 1,024,581 


a deficit on Colony account of see 16,542 
The appropriation to revenue during the year from 
the Colonial Development Fund loans, Unemployment 
Relief grants and Empire Marketing 3 Board loans and 
grants amounted to wee -.. 99,492 
and the expenditure therefrom to se oe .. 96,666 





a net surplus of ae a fae ea as 2,826 
thereby leaving a net deficit for the year of ... ese 13,71t | 


and making a total deficit of... re feeb -Gee 55,5 
which was liquidated by— 
The loan-in-aid towards the accumulated deficits at 

31st December, 1931 ... 39,000 
and an appropriation from the loan-in-aid™ ‘towards 

1932 deficit of ae Wie woe ade -» 16,542 est! 








* Represents excess of expenditure over receipts in 193] recovered in 1922. 
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Public Debt. 
£ 
At the Ist January, 1932, the Colony’s Funded Debt 
amounted to % 4,632,160 
Baring the year redemptions were effected | to the 
extent of ... jes < 32,579 
Leaving a Public Debt at 31st December, 1932, of ... 4,599,581 
which was increased by loans from the Colonial 
Development Fund totalling aes ap an 48,482 
making a total of see 4,648,063 
Exclusive of a portion of the "Railway Permanent 
Annuities and Perpetual Stock that has not been 
funded, namely an annual debt charge of £17,625. 
Against the liability for the repayment of the Public 
Debt, Sinking Funds are estimated as at 3lst 


December, 1932, to have a market value of ... oe 731,678 


Main heads of Taxation. 


The following were the main heads of taxation during 1932 and 
the yield from each :— 


£ 8s. d. 
Customs... ies ony ee 493,574 10 9 
Excise and Licences oes ate ate 195,822 11 8} 
Stamp Duties... or so an 8,190 5 5} 
Estate Duty $e =e es een 2,786 0 8} 
Acreage Tax nee 3,755 9 104 
Duty on Transports and Mortgages 33 1,457 3 8} 
Income-tax ey oe 60,716 5 9 


Customs Tariff. 


The duties of Customs on all dutiable goods the produce or 
manufacture of the British Empire are, subject to certain exceptions, 
fixed at 50 per cent. of the duties on similar goods produced in 
foreign countries. Among the exceptions are apples, butter, cement, 
cocoa, cordage, fish, jams, milk, salt, which receive a preference of 
66 2/3 per cent. ; lard and lard compounds, pickled beef and pork, 
which receive 75 | per cent. ; bags, manures, insecticides and printing 
paper, 60 per cent. ; cornmeal and flour about 35 per cent. ; beer and 
stout about 20 per “cent. ; while the difference in the duty rates on 
spirits, tobacco, and wines is small. The preference granted in 
respect of gasolene and kerosene oil is four cents per gallon. 

The rate of duty payable on most of the articles coming under 
the ad valorem schedule is 16 2/3 per cent. preferential and 33 1/3 per 
cent. general. Apparel, cotton piece-goods of a yardage value not 


exceeding Is., and hats pay 15 per cent. preferential and 30 per 
cent. general. 
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In accordance with the decision reached at the Ottawa (1932) | 
Conference, cotton hosiery pay 10 per cent. preferential and 10 per 
cent. plus 12 cents per pair or 30 per cent. (whichever is greater; 
under the general tariff. Boots and shoes of rubber and of canvas — 
with rubber soles are rated at 6 cents per pair preferential and 3 | 
cents per pair general ; while boots and shoes of all other kinds are | 
admitted at 10 per cent. preferential and 30 per cent. general. 
Lumber receives a preference of $2-40 per 1,000 superficial feet. 7 


On dutiable articles bearing an advertising device there is a duty | 
at the rate of 8 1/3 per cent. preferential and 16 2/3 per cent. general 
Paints pay 6 per cent. preferential and 12 per cent. general. On 
motor vehicles and plated ware the duty is 20 per cent. preferential | 
and 40 per cent. general. Confectionery is rated at 20 per cent. 
preferential and 60 per cent. general. Machinery of British origin 
is duty free, and of foreign 7} per cent. Apples enter at 50 cents | 
preferential and $1-50 general per 160 lb. 

On goods paying specific rates of duty, with the exception of © 
flour, matches, and a few other articles, there is a surtax of 30 per _ 
cent. 

Advertising matter of no commercial value is free of duty regard- 
less of origin. 

Samples are admitted free subject to regulations. 


Excise Duties. | 

Excise duty is levied in respect of rum and other spirits manu- 

factured in the Colony. On every gallon of rum of the strength of 

proof there is collected the sum of $4-50, and so on in proportion 

for any greater or less strength than the strength of proof, and for 
any greater or less quantity than a gallon. 


Rum taken out of a bond for the purpose of being used exclusively 
in any laboratory, or for the preservation of specimens of natural 
history for any public museum in the Colony is exempt from duty. 

Upon all compounds manufactured by a compounder under the 
provisions of the Bitters and Cordials Ordinance—except upon 
medicinal preparations made from or containing spirits which pay 
a duty equal to the duty for the time being imposed under the British 
Preferential Tariff upon like articles imported into the Colony— 
there is collected a duty of $4-50 per proof gallon. 

Liquor made from fruit and sugar, or from fruit mixed with any 
other material which has undergone a process of fermentation and 
contains more than 4 and less than 26 per cent. of spirits, also 
denatured alcohol, motor fuel, and methylated spirits, are not sub- 
ject to excise duty. 

Other spirits manufactured in the Colony are liable to duty at 
the rate of $4-50 per proof gallon except that upon all bay rum. 
lime rum, and other toilet preparations so manufactured, not over 
proof, and not potable, there is a duty of $3-00 the liquid gallon 
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There is also a distillery tax at the rate of one-half of one cent 
per proof gallon of rum manufactured in the Colony. 


Matches manufactured in the Colony pay an excise duty at the 
rate of $2-50 per case containing ten gross of boxes of not more 
than one hundred matches in each, and at a corresponding rate on 
any number of matches greater than or less than 144,000 if not 
packed, or however packed or put together. Provision is, however, 
made for repayment of drawback of the amount of duty paid on 
exportation of such matches. 


Stamp Duties. 


Stamp duties are imposed upon certain Instruments, e.g., Affi- 
davits (1s. 6d.), Agreements (1s.), Appointment of Trustee (10s. 5d.), 
Articles of Clerkship in order to be admitted as a Solicitor in the 
Supreme Court (£79 3s. 4d.), Awards of Arbitrators in disputes 
involving sums not exceeding £5 48. 2d. to £1,041 13s. 4d. (2d. to £2), 
Bills of Exchange for sums not exceeding £5 to sums not exceeding 
£100 (2d. to 2s.), Conveyance for transfer of sale of any bond, 
debenture, scrip, stock, or share (one-quarter of 1 per cent. of face 
value), Deeds or Notarial Acts (1s. to £2). 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


The s.s. New Northland exhibiting commodities of Canadian 
manufacture visited the Colony early in 1932, after touring the 
West Indies. The exhibits created much interest. 

Visits to the Colony.—The following gentlemen visited the Colony 
during the year :— 

Dr. Rutgers, Governor of Dutch Guiana. 

Dr. F. P. Keppel, President, Carnegie Corporation, United 
States of America. 

Hon. Monnett Davis, Consul General of United States of 
America. 

Mr. F. A. Stockdale, C.M.G., C.B.E., Agricultural Adviser to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Mr. R. W. Lisle Carr, Travelling Secretary, Overseas League. 

Mr. J. Gillin, Anthropologist, United States of America. 

MM. Rieus and Delaitre, Geological Engineers, on official 
Inission from France. 

Dr. J. G. Myers, D.Sc., of the Imperial Institute of Entom- 
ology. 

Mr. A. S. Cooper, C.B., C.M.G., railway expert, to advise 
Government with regard to the local railway system. 

H.M.S. Dragon visited the Colony in January. 
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Brigadier Stevens, C.M.G., D.S.O., Inspector-General of the West 
Indies Forces visited the Colony in May, 1932, and inspected the 
Police and Militia Forces. 


XVII. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications of the British Guiana Government are 
on sale at the offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Mill- 
bank, Westminster, London, S.W.1, at the prices indicated :— 


Handbook of the Colony Bae Be ee «+ 18, each. 

gricultural Journal of British Guiana ane ae «6d. each. 
‘ Rubber and Balata in British Guiana” ... He se» 6d. each. 
“‘ Timbers of British Guiana ” 5s. each. 


Memorandum of terms on which Crown land can be bought 2d. each. 


Annual Reports of :— 
Transport and Harbours Department 
Colonial Treasurer ... es 
Comptroller of Customs... 
Commissioner of Lands and Mines 
Conservator of Forests a 
Director of Education 





Director of Agriculture... oe ws eae --- | 4d. per page with max- 
Director of Public Works ... fe ae imum charge of le. 
Director of Widows’ and Orphans’ F und... es aes each. 

Local Government Board . oe oes 


Official Receiver and Public ‘Trustee 
Postmaster-General .. - 
Registrar-General 
And any others likely to be of interest. 

Copies of British Guiana Ordinances likely to be of interest 24. per page with maxi- 





to persons outside the Colony. mum charge of 2. 
per Ordinance. 
Regulations passed under these Ordinances... ner .-» 2d. per page with maxi- 


mum charge of 2s. 
Volumes of revised edition of Laws of British Guiana to 1929 6 guineas per <et 

(cloth). 65 guineas 

per set (stiff paper). 


Blue Book sa £1. 

Legislative Council papers 1s likely to be of interest to persons 4d. per page with maxi- 
outside the Colony. mum charge of Is. 

Copies of Railway taritis and time tables... Be Free of charge. 


The following publications relating to the Galony can be obtained 
from the publishers and at the prices stated opposite them :— 


Centenary History and Handbook of British Beker by A. R. F. Webber, F.R.G.S. 


(Argosy Company, Limited) an 5a. each. 
Through British Guiana to the Summit of “Mount Ror by Mrs. (now Lady: 
Clementi. (Argosy Company, Limited) . see vs. 5s. each. 
Travels in Guiana and on the Ormoe; by R. H. Schomburg (Gaba Company. 
Limited) eee a2 eee 128. 6d. each. 
Travels in British Guiana, by R. iy. Sihomberek (in two volumes). (Argost 
Company, Limited) fot ay ... £1 03. 10d. for both volume. 


The Year Book of the Bahamas, the Be rmudas, British Guiana, British Honduras. 
and British West dace 1932, mg Sir r Mgeraon par (Wm. Fogarty. 
Limited) or . E wee Os. each. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 

Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 

March, 1932. Omd. 4121. 9d. . 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s, (28. 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 

their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth, 

£1 Is. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 

tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 

New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 

(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of P: 5 

De. 6d. (2s. 11d.). 
Farther Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 

Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (1s, 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s. (1s. 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) Is. (ts. 
Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 

Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 

Largo Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931, (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (1s. 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B. 54.) 1s. (1s. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 655.) Is. (1s. 
‘The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) le. (1s. 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 22. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Le. (1s. 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (Ls. 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) ls. (1s. 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II, Coconut Palm 

Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s. (2s. 
Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 

Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 

Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 28. (23. 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 
Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 

Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) 1s. (Js. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) lasi(les 3 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Is. (1s. 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is, (Is. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) ls. (1s. 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The territories comprising the Uganda Protectorate lie be- 


tween the Belgian Congo, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, and 
Tanganyika ‘Territory. The Protectorate extends from abou 


parallel 1° south latitude to the northern limits of the navigable ' 


waters of the Albert Nile (Bahr el Jebel) at Nimule. On the 
east its boundary extends from Mount Zulia on the Sudan border 
along the Turkana Escarpment to the crater of Mount Elgon 
(14,178 feet) and thence runs along the Malawa and the Sio river: 
into the north-eastern waters of Lake Victoria; whilst the out- 
standing features on the western side are the Nile-Congo watel- 
shed, Lake Albert, the River Semliki, the Ruwenzori Range 
(16,794 feet), and Lake Edward. 

Until a survey of the whole country has been completed, only 
provisional statistics of area can be furnished, but for all practical 
purposes the Protectorate may be taken to cover an area of approul- 
mately 94,204 square miles, of which 13,616 square miles ar 
water. The whole of this area is at a considerable height above 
sea-level, the altitude of the greater part being between 3,500 an' 
4,000 feet. 
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Climate. 


Climatic conditions are not uniform throughout the Protectorate, 
but, with the exceptions mentioned below, the temperature is 
moderate and varies but slightly throughout the year. The mean 
maximum temperature for most districts averages 80° F., and 
the mean minimum 60° F. On the Ruwenzori Range there is 
extreme cold, with perpetual snow, while it is also cold on the 
higher slopes of Elgon. In the Nile valley near Lake Albert the 
mean maximum temperature is 90° F. and the mean minimum 
72 F. : 

The highest ‘‘ absolute maximum ”’ registered was 97°6° F. at 
Mbale, and the lowest ‘‘ absolute minimum ”’ 41:4° F. at Kabale. 
The annual and daily range at four stations in the Protectorate is 
illustrated in the following table :— 


January. July. 
Absolute Max. AbsoluteMin. AbsoluteMax. Absolute Min. 
oF. °F. oF, Bal oe 
Entebbe... Per 86-0 59-9 79-4 59-0 
Mbale ae oe 95-4 56-1 84-0 57-1 
Fort Portal... ae 83-9 45-4 78-8 51-0 
Hoima aide oe 94-0 59-0 82-0 60-0 


The rainfall for the year was above normal for the Protectorate. 
In the most northern area, Kitgum recorded 27 per cent. above 
normal; the central area, comprising Busoga, Mengo, Bunyoro, 
and Toro, was 1 per cent. above normal; Mubende, Ankole, and 
Kigezi were 2 per cent. above; and in the West Nile area, Arua 
was 10 per cent. above. The highest fall for the year was 
3895 inches at Kalangala and the lowest 32:17 inches at Mbarara. 
The greatest fall recorded in 24 hours was 4-12 inches on the 10th 
March at Mutai. 

History. 

The peoples of Uganda make their earliest appearance in 
authentic history in the latter part of the nineteenth century when 
European explorers first arrived in the country. Uganda appears 
to have been untouched by outside influences prior to the penetra- 
tion of Arab traders to the southern end of Lake Victoria in the 
early nineteenth century; and even the slave trade had hardly 
affected it when the first Europeans, Speke and Grant, reached it 
in 1862 from the south in their search for the sources of the Nile. 
In response to the famous appeal for missionaries launched by 
H. M. Stanley (who visited Buganda in 1875), English missionaries 
came to Uganda in 1877 and were soon followed by French Roman 
Catholics. Both denominations, as well as proselytizing Arab 
Moslems, had gained many adherents by the time of the death of 
Mutesa (the ‘‘ Kabaka’’ or native King of Buganda) and the 
accession of his son, Mwanga, in 1884. 

The murder by Mwanga’s orders of Bishop Hannington, who in 
defiance of native superstition attempted to enter the country from 
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the east, precipitated a systematic persecution of all the new reli- 
gions, and reprisals, which involved the country in ‘‘ religious " 
wars for the next seven years. 

For a time it was uncertain whether Uganda would come under 
the British or German sphere of influence in Africa, but in 1886 
Germany renounced her claims, and Captain Lugard (now the 
Right Honourable Lord Lugard, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.8.0.), on 
behalf of the Imperial British East Africa Company, concluded a 
treaty in 1890 with Mwanga, giving the British the right to inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Buganda. Captain Lugard suc- 
ceeded, not without having to overcome the gravest difficulties. 
in pacifying the country, but in 1892 the Company found them- 
selves unable to bear the expense of administering Uganda ans 
longer. Sir Gerald Portal, sent by the British Government to 
report on the advisability of establishing a Protectorate, hoisted the 
British flag in Kampala in March, 1893, but had to leave the 
country shortly afterwards on account of ill-health. A British 
Protectorate was declared on 27th August, 1894. Three years later. 
Mwanga instigated a rebellion, on the defeat of which he fled the 
country, and was succeeded by his infant son, Daudi Chwa (the 
present King, or ‘‘ Kabaka ’’) under the guidance of three Regents. 
Soon afterwards a discontented section of the Sudanese troop: 
maintained in Uganda mutinied, and were joined by Mwanga.ané 
Kabarega, King of Bunyoro, who had consistently hindered 
British administration. After a year’s campaigning they were | 
defeated, and deported, and since 1899 the country has been 
peaceful. Its political organization is dealt with in the nex! 
chapter. 

The year 1901 saw the completion of the Uganda Railway fron 
Mombasa to Lake Victoria, without which the subsequent develor- 
ment of the Protectorate would never have been possible. The | 
growing of cotton, now the staple industry, was started in 1903: | 
and the Busoga and Port Bell Railways and a great part of the 
country’s present fine system of motor roads were constructed | 
to provide cheap transport for this product. Sleeping-sicknes 
(trypanosomiasis) ravaged the islands and shores of Lake Victor 
from 1902 onwards, causing hundreds of thousands of deaths and 
necessitating the removal of the population from the affected 
areas. The islands have since been repopulated, and, as a resul! 
of the precautions taken, the disease has not recurred on the Lake. 
Some 191,600 of the people of Uganda served in the Great War. 
five battalions of the 4th King’s African Rifles being raised in the 
Protectorate, while 117,819 men were recruited to maintain the 
personnel of the Carrier Corps. : 

Since the Armistice, and the succeeding economic diffcultie:. 
the country has continued to make rapid progress, despite th 
famine, rinderpest, and influenza visitations of 1919, and the dis 
location of trade consequent upon the change of currency neces 
tated in 1920 by the fluctuations of the Indian exchange. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT. 


When the first European travellers arrived in Uganda, they found 
among the Bantu, and notably among the Baganda, developed 
political organizations of a sort above the average of African in- 
digenous civilizations. There existed within the principal Bantu 
tribes a central monarchy and governmental machinery of a nature 
superficially resembling the feudal system. British administration 
was based to a great extent on these existing organizations, and, 
upon the pacification of the country following the capture of 
Mwanga and Kabarega, it devolved upon Sir H. H. Johnston, as 
Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner, to make arrangements which 
defined the functions of the Native Governments of Buganda, Toro, 
and Ankole, and their relations with the suzerain Power. Agree- 
ments to this effect were formally concluded between 1900 and 1902. 


During the succeeding period the work of extending British 
administration over the more primitive peoples of the Protectorate 
went steadily ahead, and was made easier, in the Eastern Province, 
by the enterprise and co-operation of Baganda chiefs and agents. 
Apart from the murder of the British Sub-Commissioner in Ankole 
in 1905, which rendered necessary the suspension of the Ankole 
Agreement for a time, the years of administrative expansion were 
without any serious incident, and the population has continued 
to acquiesce in European rule. 

From its establishment the Protectorate was administered by a 
Commissioner until 1907, when Sir H. Hesketh Bell was appointed 
the first Governor. In 1921, Executive and Legislative Councils 
were established, the latter containing nominated non-official 
members among a majority of official members. 

Since 1926, when the Rudolf Province was formally transferred 
to Kenya Colony, the Protectorate has been divided into four pro- 
vinces—Buganda, Eastern, Western, and Northern. The Buganda 
Province is on an entirely different footing from the remainder, 
since, under the terms of the Uganda Agreement of 1900 the 
Kabaka exercises direct rule over his own nationals ‘‘ to whom he 
shall administer justice through the Lukiko, or Native Council, 
and through others of his officers in the manner approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government ’’. The Lukiko is constituted as follows :— 

The Kabaka’s three Ministers (Prime Minister, Chief Justice, 
and Treasurer) ; 

the twenty county chiefs or their lieutenants ; 

three notables from each county, selected by the Kabaka ; and 

six other persons of importance in the country, appointed 
by the Kabaka. 

All chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka and his Ministers with 
the approval of His Majesty’s representative, and the Kabaka and 
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his Laukiko, with the consent of the Governor, have the power t 
make laws governing his nationals in Buganda. 

In the other three Provinces, Native Administrations are recog 
nized which are constituted to a greater or lesser degree, in accord 
ance with the degree of advancement attained by the tribes con 
cerned, on the model of Buganda. A Native Administration exist 
in each District or tribal area of the Eastern, Western, and Northen 
Provinces, the Councils being composed of the county chiefs am 
their sub-chiefs who may for routine purposes be represented b: 
their subordinate chiefs. In these Provinces the Paramount Chief 
where such an office exists, is controlled and advised in the exerci 
of his authority by the Provincia] Administration. The Council 
have no legislative powers except the power, subject to th 
Governor’s pleasure, to alter by resolution Native Law and to fi: 
penalties for its breach. Except in regard to the judicial function 
of Native Courts and to routine matters of administration, th 
Native Administrations in these Provinces are, in fact, advisor 
bodies only. They are permanently in session for the purpose 0 
dealing with magisterial and routine matters and submit to th 
District Commissioner, from time to time, their views on suc! 
subjects as :— 

(a) Proposed alterations to tribal customary law ; 

(b) matters affecting the expenditure of Native Administra 
tion funds for the benefit of the tribes ; 

(c) agricultural and veterinary development and labour ques 
tions ; 

(d) food crops and famine ; 

(e) other matters affecting the tribe upon which they ma, 
from time to time be consulted by the District Commissioner 

The establishment and jurisdiction of Native Courts are governe 
by the Courts Ordinance. In Buganda the judicial functions o 
the Lukiko are performed by a Court consisting of the Kabak 
(President), the Native ‘‘ Chief Justice ’’ (Vice-President), th 
other two Ministers, ex officio, and, from 1st January, 1933, ¢ 
three members appointed by the Kabaka with the approval of th 
Governor, each for one year. This Court consisted formerly an 
during the year under review of the Omulamuzi (Judge), hi 
assistant, and two permanent representatives of the Lukiko, bu 
this constitution was found unsatisfactory, and under a Proclama 
tion dated 22nd September, 1932, the Court was reconstituted a 
above. This Court has full jurisdiction in Buganda (original 
appellate, and revisional) in cases in which all parties are native 
of the Protectorate, subject to the reservation of certain classes 0 
cases for trial by British Courts. Apart from the Courts Ordinance 
chiefs and Native Administrations in Provinces other than Bugand 
derive their authority from the Native Authority Ordinance. 

As regards finance, estimates are compiled annually for all Nativ 
Administrations and submitted to the Governor for approval. Tb 
totals of the Native Administration Estimates for the year unde 
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review are given below, together with a comparison with the totals 
of the Protectorate Estimates :— 


Native 
Native Protectorate Administration 
Administration Estimates, 1982 Estimates as percen- 
Estimates, 1932. (Revised). tage of Protectorate 
é Estimates, 
Totals Totals 
£ £ 
Revenue ... 271,093 1,357,065 19-98 
Expenditure... 291,627* 1,324,940 22-01 


* Includes expenditure on Extraordinary Works, financed from -Native 
Administration surplus balances, in pursuance of the policy of erecting 
permanent buildings where possible. 


The main items of revenue are poll tax rebate; refund of busulu 
(a tax levied in lieu of tribal obligations formerly exacted by chiefs 
and in most districts collected with the poll tax for the sake of 
convenience) ; luwalo commutation (the amount payable by certain 
classes of persons in lieu of unpaid compulsory labour on native 
public works) ; together with fines and fees imposed by Native 
Courts. All Native Administration accounts are audited by the 
Protectorate Auditor. The Native Administrations themselves con- 
tnbute a certain sum annually from their funds towards the cost 
of audit. 


African Civil Service. 


The policy of the Government is gradually to build up an African 
Civil Service, analogous to the existing European and Asiatic Civil 
Services, from which may be filled, in the first instance, the more 
subordinate posts, clerical or professional, in Government Depart- 
ments. For the purpose of providing material for the permanent 
and pensionable branch of this Service, courses for the training 
or preliminary training of Africans in clerical and professional duties 
have been established at Makerere College. By the end of the 
year under review a total of 40 clerks had completed their clerical 
training, passed the leaving examination and become eligible for 
absorption into Government Departments as permanent and pen- 
sionable civil servants on probation. The clerical leaving examina- 
tion has now become a competitive examination with a minimum 
standard of efficiency. In addition to the above, 44 Africans, after 
general preliminary and departmental professional training, had 
also become eligible as well as 53 schoolmasters. 

The figures given above do not represent the actual number of 
admissions to the permanent and pensionable service since qualifica- 
tion by examination, after practical experience in Government 
offices without the aid of the Makerere College course, provides 
another method of entry and, on the other hand, all who qualify 
by examination do not necessarily apply for admission. The 
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strength of the permanent and pensionable establishment of the 
African Civil Service at the end of the year under review was :— 


Clerical 23 a8 ae fs a ans 54 
Frofessional we ed kes aes nae 35 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 
Racial Distribution. 


The African peoples of the Protectorate, numbering 3,536,267 
according to census of 1931, are divisible into three racial groups— 
Bantu, Nilotic, and Hamitic. The most numerous are the Bantu. 
comprising the Baganda, Banyoro, Batoro, Banyankole, Basoga. 
and other smaller tribes or sections of tribes who inhabit all that 
part of the country south and west of the Victoria Nile, and certain 
Districts in the Eastern Province. To the north and north-west 
are the principal Nilotic tribes—the Lango, the Acholi, and the 
Alur, and the unclassified Lugbara and Madi; the Teso people of 
the Eastern Province constitute the most important units among 
the Hamitic tribes; the others are scattered over a wide area ip 
that part of the Protectorate adjacent to Kenya, from the Sudan 
boundary in the extreme north-east to Mount Elgon. Mention 
should also be made of the interesting Bahima and the allied tribes 
of the Western Frovince. From the former are derived the ruling 
families of Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro, and Ankole. 


Vital Statistics. 
GENERAL NATIVE POPULATION. 


An abridged statement of birth, death, stillbirth, and infantile 
and maternal mortality rates for the Protectorate is set out ip 
Table A. Fuller returns are to be found in Section 15 of the Blue 
Book. 


The detailed figures of the 1931 census were not available til 
May, 1933, too late to make any but a cursory investigation into 
the relation between them and the 1921 census figures. Though 
it would be unsafe to take the 1981 figures as reaching a high 
degree of accuracy, they have been used in this Report as a basis 
for the calculation of the birth- and death-rates, the 1932 figures 
being obtained by adding the number of births recorded in each 
district during the year to the 1931 census population and sub 
tracting the number of deaths. This method disregards any increas 
or decrease of population resulting from migration, but in the 
present state of our knowledge of populations and their movements, 
there is no way of estimating the effect of this factor. Tt is hoped 
that, in the course of time, by a close study of the detailed census 
returns, and by the application of new additional checks upon the 
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estimated district populations in the inter-census years, a satis- 
factory degree of accuracy may be achieved. 

A factor which depreciates the value of the vital returns is 
inaccuracy of registration of births and deaths. There is no short 
cut to improvement in this respect, and accuracy can only be 
obtained by years of constant and close supervision, particularly in 
the more backward parts of the Protectorate. Signs are not want- 
ing that in the more enlightened districts the value of birth regis- 
tration at least is appreciated, and it appears that it is only a 
matter of time before the returns will constitute a valuable record 
of the trend of populations. 

From what has been said above, it is evident that it is unsafe 
to draw hard and fast conclusions from the figures now published. 
Nevertheless, it is felt that they reflect some part of the truth and 
deserve consideration. 


Birth-rate and death-rate.—The position appears to be satisfac- 
tory for the Protectorate, although the small excess of births over 
deaths in the Buganda Province is disquieting. The decrease in 
both rates for the Protectorate in 1932 is caused principally by the 
decrease recorded by the Western Province. This decrease is con- 
sidered to be the result of faulty registration. The tendency to 
record births more accurately than deaths has been mentioned 
above, and it is probable that the considerable decrease in the death- 
rate for 1932 recorded by the Eastern, Western, and Northern 
Provinces is also due, in part at least, to neglect of registration. 

Stillbirth rate.—These rates call for little comment. No explana- 
tion is at present available for the comparatively low rate recorded 
in the Western Province. 


Infantile mortality rate.—The very satisfactory improvement in 
this rate recorded in the Buganda Province is believed to reflect the 
result of maternity and child welfare work undertaken in this 
Province by Missions and Government. 

Maternal mortality rate-—This rate shows some improvement 
but remains extremely high, due to the almost universal native 
habit of administering oxytocic drugs to women in labour. The 
extension of maternity and child welfare work should result in the 
course of time in a very considerable improvement in this rate. 


EvRopgAN AND ASIATIC PoPULATION. 


The available figures are given below : — 





Europeans. Asiatics, 
Population, 1931 census. wees 2,001 14,150 
Births recorded 1932... «.. a 405 
Add reer sece 1932 [ON sopy 548 2,030 2,444 
( Deaths 1932 9 9 
Subtract | Emigrants 1932... Pea ot 2,145 | 202 


Net population 1932 (approx.) 1,958, 14,302 
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The following are the causes of death amongst the European and 
Asiatic population :— 


European. 


Pneumonia 
Blackwater fever 
Malignant disease 
Kclampsia 
Congenital debility . 
Pernicious anemia ... 
Exophthalmic goitre 
Peritonitis ‘ 
Suffocation 


ee 


Asiatic. 
Pneumonia 
Blackwater fever 
Malaria fever 
Pulmonary tuberculosis 
Heart failure 
Child: birth 
Plague 
Burns 
Cause not stated 
Cholecystitis ... 
Diabetes 
Heart disease 
Immaturity 
Typhoid fever 
Enteritis 
Injuries 
Anemia 
Asthma 
Asphyxia F 
Congenital debility . 
Diarrhoea 
Dysentery 
Empyema 
Intestinal Bieeniehiont 
Meningocele ... 
Cerebral abscess 
Purpura 
Senility 
Abscess of lungs 


Seer 
PEE Eee Pe ee ee Pee hr EMaaIwn Bee 


oa) 
Lal 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 
General Native Population. 


The following table compares the year under review with pre- 
vious years :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. 
New cases ... ...  ... 548,163 613,489 642,349 661,349 684,835 
In-patients, hospitals ee 17,083 18,888 20,824 21,727 21,071 
In-patients, sub-dispensaries. 3,159 4,990 6,813 5,586 1,97 
Total attendances ... s+. 2,275,725 2,590,948 2,762,948 2,842,769 3,016,851 
Surgical operations... aoe 2,707 2,563 2,799 3,850 3,514 


The figures given, with the exception of in-patients, include non- 
Africans, who represent 1:5 per cent. of the total. 


The decrease in the number of cases admitted as in-patients to 
sub-dispensaries is due to the fact that returns were no longer 
called for from sub-dispensaries as the standard of in-patient 
accommodation and treatment was not comparable with that 
obtaining in hospitals. 


The percentage of females to total cases attending for treat- 
ment in the last four years was 31'8 in 1929, 33-6 in 1930, 87°5 in 
1931, and 38:3 in 1932. The increase is considered to indicate 
the growth of confidence amongst the natives in European treat- 
ment. 


Deaths in hospital, and the principal causes of deaths, are set 
out below :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Total deaths ... ee ves 1,314 1,356 1,280 1,354 
Rate per 1,000 in-patients... 55-0 49-7 46-9 58-9 
Deaths from :— 
Pneumonia ... ase Re 294 313 274 29 
Accidents... aoe a8 142 137 116 1s 
Plague ase es a 123 50 19 0 
Syphilis Ae oy Ai 63 69 48 41 
Dysentery ... f3 oe 60 21 37 26 
Malaria oa os ues 50 80 81 50 
Tuberculosis ... ics ee 34 44 56 66 


Epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases—This group 
diseases accounted for 29 per cent. of the total cases, and for 
35 per cent. of the total deaths in hospital, recorded. 
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Trypanosomiasis.—The number of cases and reported deaths, 
including deaths in hospitals, during the last eight years is set out 
below :— 


Year. Cases. Deaths. 
1925 ae ae 5 es 153 209 
1926 a oe ae a 872 123 
1927 ake ee aes ae 283 79 
1928 ae Pe ae nae 656 67 
1929 ace pts BAA bis 1,572 78 
1930 se aa ee aa 638 51 
1931 ae ae an ws 471 117 
1932 536 85 


Northern Province and of these 317 were reported from the West 
Nile District. An outbreak in the Lake Edward-Lake George 
sleeping sickness area reported in 1931, when 31 cases were re- 
corded, extended in 1932 when 141 cases were diagnosed. It 
appears that a considerable number of the patients in this area 
are immigrants from the Belgian Congo where they may have 
been infected. Measures of control were instituted, and at the 
end of the year there was no reason to anticipate further extension 
of the disease. 


The most important development of the year was the intro- 
duction to the Uganda Protectorate of several cases of trypano- 
somiasis due to 7’. rhodesicnse from Tanganyika Territory. The 
situation was well in hand by the end of the year. 


Typhus fever—An outbreak of typhus fever was reported for 
the first time in the Protectorate. The disease was restricted 
to the Kigezi District, where it was probably introduced from 
the Belgian Congo in 1927 or 1928. ‘I'he insect vector was the 
louse and the type was analogous to the European typhus exan- 
thematicus. By the end of the year, 120 cases with 9 deaths 
had been reported. A widespread extension of the disease from 
Kigezi is not anticipated as the louse is not believed to be a 
common ecto-parasite of the tribes lying to the east and north. 
The control of the disease in Kigezi presents considerable difficulty, 
as the universal clothing there is a skin with the hair, in which 
the louse finds shelter, worn towards the body. 

Plague.—During 1932, 1,045 cases and 990 deaths were re- 
ported. There were 2,378 cases and 2,299 deaths reported in 
1931. The largest number of cases (612) occurred in the Mengo 
District of the Buganda Province. 

Malaria.—47,950 cases were recorded during the year. The 
malaria rate per 1,000 cases of all diseases for the Protectorate 
during the last five years was as follows :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 19382. 
83 7 75 76 69 
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Blackwater fever.—125 cases and 40 deaths were reported, but 
of this number only four cases and one death occurred amongst 
the indigenous African population. 


Relapsing fever.—There were 1,336 cases of this disease re- 
corded during the year, compared with 871 in 1931. The disease 
is almost entirely restricted to the Buganda and Western Provinces. 


Epidemic cerebro-spinal fever.—In 1932, 235 cases wer 
recorded, as compared with 33 in 1931. The increase was due 
to an epidemic which broke out over an extended area of the 


Aringa county of the West Nile District in January, and which | 
was brought under control by April after the occurrence of 191 | 


cases and 121 deaths. 


Encephalitis lethargica.—There were 18 cases reported dumng 


the year. 


Dysentery.—2,655 cases and 26 deaths were reported. Tie — 
number of cases of this disease have shown little variation from _ 


year to year in recent years. 


Influenza.—An epidemic of this disease commencing in Kitgum 
in December, 1931, spread through Lango, Madi, Bunyoro, and 
Gulu Districts in January and February, 1932, whilst a small 
epidemic occurred in the Entebbe District at the same time. 


15,144 cases were recorded, more than had ever been recorded * 


before : there were 19 deaths. The disease was of a mild type. 
Leprosy.—2,174 new cases were recorded. The incidence o 


the disease varies from about 0°5 per 1,000 population in the ° 
Entebbe District to 12°6 per 1,000 in parts of the Lango District. 


and, generally speaking, appears to be more prevalent in the les 
developed districts. 


Typhoid fever.—Amongst Africans, 34 cases and 6 deaths were . 


recorded. 
Tuberculosis.— 

1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. 
Cases... Me 379 324 363 68 
Deaths Ok gay ae 34 44 56 & 


It is not yet known if the considerable increase in the numbe , 


of cases represents an actual increase in the incidence of the . 


disease or whether it is due to improvement in diagnosis and to the 
native taking greater advantage of the facilities for treatment 
provided. 85 per cent. of the cases were pulmonary and laryngic 


Syphilis and Yaws.—The two diseases are considered together. 
Although syphilis accounts for 95 per cent. of the total incidenc? 
in Buganda Province, and yaws for a similar percentage in Ut 
Northern Province, in the remainder of the Protectorate, mt 
a few exceptions, neither disease predominates, and there 18 ™ 
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doubt that considerable confusion of diagnosis exists, particularly 
with regard to the later stages of the two diseases. 


° 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

Syphilis... oe «69,015 74,722 65,979 64,591 68,432 

Yaws . aes «- 35,126 37,378 38,066 47,598 43,773 


Both diseases aes + 104,141 112,100 104,045 = 112,189 112,205 
Percentage incidence of 
both diseases. 19-4 19-1 16-7 16-9 16.4 
Gonorrhoea.—10,591 cases presented themselves for treatment, 
a considerable increase over 1931 when 8,931 cases were reported. 


Helminthic diseases.—Ankylostomiasis is almost universal, but 
only appears to affect the health in a small proportion of cases. 
739 patients presented themselves for treatment. Tape worm is 
common particularly in the Western Province. Ascaris infection 
is very common throughout the Protectorate. Dracunculus is 
mainly restricted to certain parts of the Northern Province. 
Schistosomiasis is more widely spread but is less common. 


General diseases.—46,662 were recorded. Cancer accounted for 
81 cases. No pellagra was reported during the year, and only one 
case each of beri-beri and rickets. Incidence, 6°8 per cent. 


Affections of the nervous system and organs of the senses.— 
59,555 cases with an incidence of 8°7 per cent. 


Affections of the circulatory system.—3,532 cases were recorded. 
Incidence, 0°52 per cent. 


Affections of the respiratory system.—Incidence 13:1 per cent. 
89,717 cases were recorded as compared with 83,172 cases in 1931. 
The number of cases of pneumonia increased from 2,802 to 3,482. 
The increase in both instances was probably the result of the 
epidemic of influenza referred to above. 


Diseases of the digestive system.—There were 88,925 cases and 
an incidence of 13:0 per cent. 


Diseases of the genito-urinary system.—3,277 cases; incidence, 
0-48 per cent. 


Puerperal state: diseases of infancy, and maternity and child 
welfare.—A very satisfactory increase in attendances is shown in 
the table given below :— 


1929. 1980. 1981. 1932. 
Total cases in group ... ie ert 2,429 2,634 6,682 10,097 
Women attending for ante-natal supervision 954 2,753 3,760 7,254 
Women admitted to hospital for childbirth 318 472 620 786 
Babies under observation... a aus (?) 540 640 =: 1,264 
Normal babies born in hospital ave Pe 278 472 691 758 


It is evident that the facilities offered to women for ante-natal 
observation is appreciated, and that they are at last overcoming 
their distaste of entering a hospital for labour. 

_ Affections of the skin and cellular tissue.—97,683 cases and an 
incidence of 14-3 per cert. Scabies is very common. 
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Diseases of bones and organs of locomotion.—2,878 cases. In- 
cidence of 0°42 per cent. 


Malformations.—Only ten cases were recorded. 


Affections produced by external causes.—76,312 cases with an 
incidence of 11-1 per cent. 


Non-Native Population. 


2,647 Europeans and 7,392 Asians attended Government hospitals 
for treatment during the year. The commonest diseases amongst 
non-Africans was malaria, followed by injuries, digestive diseases. 
influenza and respiratory diseases. 


Provision for Treatment. 


In the Protectorate there are four Government hospitals for 
Europeans with a total capacity of 29 beds, 9 for Asians with 5? 
beds, and 22 for Africans with 1,145 beds. There are also 8 
sub-dispensaries for Africans, 8 of which make provision for in- 
patients, with 139 beds. These sub-dispensaries are frequently 
used by Asians as well. 434,874 new cases attended sub-dis- 
pensaries for treatment and the number of attendances recorde 
was 1,904,375. Nearly two-thirds of the out-patient treatment of 
the Protectorate is undertaken at sub-dispensaries. 


The Church Missionary Society maintains hospitals for Europeans 
Asians, and Africans at Namirembe (Kampala), Fort Portal, and 
Kigezi, and a hospital for Asians and Africans at Ngora in Tes 


District. The Mill Hill Mission maintains a hospital for Asian: . 


and Africans at Nsambya (Kampala) and an African hospital 
at Nkokonjeru in the Kyagwe County of the Mengo District. 


Provision for the accommodation and treatment of lepers is made | 


by the Church Missionary Society Mission at Ngora in Teso District 
and on an island near Kabale in the Kigezi District. The Mill Hil 
Mission maintains a leper settlement at Nyenga in Kyagwe. Al 


these activities are assisted by grants from Government and frou - 





the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association. ‘Leprosy is treated 
at all Government hospitals and sub-dispensaries. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 


In addition to the activities of Government in maternity ard 
child welfare work, referred to above, there are two training school 
for African midwives maintained by Mission Societies, viz., the 
Lady Coryndon Maternity Training School with 25 maternity an/ 
child welfare centres under the care of the Church Mission! 
Society, and the Nsambya Maternity Training School maintain 
by the Mill Hill Mission. The number of women admitted 
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childbirth to the various institutions of the three bodies concerned 
is given below :— 





Lady Coryndon Maternity Training School ... 1,766 
Nsambya epee Frelaing School ... ae 1,286 
Government . ae tes 786 

Total ... os as 3,838 





This figure represents less than four per cent. of the total births 
recorded in the Protectorate during the year, and it is evident that 
there is ample scope for the extension of this service. 


Preventive Measures. 


Malarta.—Routine anti-mosquito measures are undertaken in all 
townships, together with reclamation and anti-malarial afforestation. 


Smallpoz.—101,695 vaccinations were performed during the year. 
There were no cases of this disease. 


Plague.—The methods detailed in the 1931 Report for dealing 
with outbreaks of plague were continued and elaborated during 
the year, and more attention was paid to rural sanitation than in 
the past. It became obvious that the available European staff 
could not deal individually with each outbreak and a considerable 
amount of routine gassing of infected huts was undertaken by 
trained African staff, with excellent results. It is anticipated that 
an extension of this system will result in the more efficient control 
of plague. 


CHAPTER V. 
HOUSING. 


Among the native population the type of dwelling varies with the 
district and directly with the affluence of the occupier. The local 
peasant and labouring classes are usually content with mud and 
wattle, grass-roofed huts, generally of the round, dome-shaped 
type. These huts may last from two to six years and in some 
districts even longer, with occasional repairs and re-thatching. 
The interior is often divided into two or more rooms, either with 
partition walls or bark-cloth curtains. Windows are rare and the 
means of ventilation is usually the single door, although sometimes 
an air space is left between the top of the walls and the roof. 

Those natives who have some education or position, e.g., chiefs, 
clerks, and others who find employment in more or less skilled 
occupations, and certain of the more advanced cattle-owners and 
agriculturists, usually live in well-built mud and wattle houses of 
the rectangular ridge-pole type, containing two or three, or even 
More, rooms. These are in the main grass-roofed, but more and 
more natives are now using corrugated iron sheeting for the roofs. 
This type of hut is becoming more common, and natives are 
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encouraged to adopt it by the Provincial Administration and Native 
Administrations : in the Busoga District, for example, the dome- 
shaped hut is rarely seen. The type of hut now finding favour 
is constructed with windows and at least one door, and the kitchen 
is commonly in a separate building. Some of the wealthier natives 
employ brick or dressed stone for the walls and proper timbering 
for the roof. 

Native dwellings are not usually clustered together in villages, and 
where a village occurs the huts are usually widely scattered over a 
considerable area, being divided one from the other by cultivated 
plots. Ordinarily the dwellings are dispersed throughout the fertile 
parts of a district in groups of a few huts. 

Immediately surrounding each hut is a clear space, which is 
usually kept clean by sweeping and weeding, in which are situated 
such out-houses and stores as are maintained. In many districts 
pit-latrines are dug at a little distance from the principal dwelling. 
Under the Township Rules, natives living within township 
boundaries are obliged to maintain an adequate standard of sanita- 
tion in their dwellings and compounds. 

Under the Masters’ and Servants’ Ordinance, all employers of 
labour, whether Government or not, must house their labour satis- 
factorily and also see that sanitary arrangements are satisfactory, 
unless the labourers have their own homes, or are able to obtain 
proper lodging, near by. Draft rules have been drawn up dealing 
with housing, and specifying materials, spacing of huts, area per 
occupant, and genera] sanitary measures which are considered 
indispensable for the good health of the labour. It is not intended 
to apply those rules to temporary or prospecting camps, or where, 
in view of the probable manner of life of those occupying the camp, 
the expense would be unjustifiable. 

Regulations for the employment of unskilled labour apply to all 
Government labour, and deal with not only housing and sanitation 
but also fuel and water-supply, rations, and medical attendance. 

The Railway houses its permanent labour in “‘ landies ’’ generally 
constructed of concrete blocks with cement floors. These 
‘* landies ’’ consist of a varying number of units and have verandas 
running the whole length of the building, but there are partitions 
between each unit. 

Government labour working at headquarters of districts is, where 
necessary, housed in labour camps, the buildings of which are of a 
temporary nature. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION. 
Minerals. 


There are indications of the existence in the Protectorate of a 
wide range of minerals including tin ore, gold, salt, iron, copper: 
silver, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, tantalum, bismuth, manganese, rare 
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earth minerals, and petroleum. Of these, tin ore alone so far has 
been found in quantities calling for organized production and 
export. 

Conditions, in particular the climate and the necessity for close 
supervision in the interests of native cultivators, render Uganda 
more generally suitable for exploitation by substantial companies 
and syndicates, but during 1932 a few small workers, mostly persons 
with experience of local conditions, have taken an interest in the 
development of mineral resources. 

The production of tin ore, responding to improved prices, was 
more than double that of 1931, exports in long tons (dry weight) 
being as follows :— 

Quantity. Value. 
£ 


1931 ere ies os Me 150 12,522 

1932 ss ise a Pe 365 37,312 
Of the latter quantity, nearly 23 tons was the produce of claims 
workers in Ankole, the balance coming from the Mwirisandu Mine. 
The search for gold was stimulated by the high price of the 
metal, and promising indications were under investigation in North 
Ankole, Budema, and Kigezi. Small quantities of gold won in 
the course of prospecting in Kigezi were exported. Quantities 
(troy oz.) and value, with comparative figures for 1931, are as 

follows :— 
Quantity. Value. 
£ 


1931 on oe AE mG 71 401 

1932 <s Bas cae a 586 3,274 
The copper prospect at Kilembe (Ruwenzori) continues to fulfil 
expectations, but world prices of the metal offer little inducement 
to expedite a commencement of production. 

No great difficulty is encountered in recruiting, from local or near 
neighbouring sources, the limited amount of labour required for 
prospecting and mining purposes. A 30-day ticket is usually 
adopted, but employers suffer from the native disposition to work 
for only a few months on end and this absence of continuity renders 
training difficult. 

The production of salt is a native industry and the output is 
entirely absorbed in the local native market. The untreated salt 
is not palatable to Europeans but is much appreciated by natives. 
Operations at the Katwe and Kasenyi salt lakes and at the Kibcro 
hot springs are in charge of the Native Governments of Toro and 
Bunyoro respectively. At Katwe, which is by far the largest source 
of supply, the production of salt was curtailed for much of the 
year to permit of the liquidation of large accumulated stocks. 

The Protectorate is rich in iron ore, but only insignificant quan- 
tities are smelted by native iron-workers. Brick, clay, laterite, 
and other common building materials are excavated to meet local 
Ttequirements, and limestone is available in certain areas. 
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Agriculture. 


With cotton lint and cotton seed exports representing over 
80 per cent. of the value of the total exports from the Protectorate. 
it will be realized that, cotton being almost entirely a native-grown 
crop, the agricultural production of the Protectorate is preponder- 
antly in the hands of the native cultivators. Non-native agriculture 


mainly centres round the production of coffee, rubber, tea, and 
sugar. 


Native Agriculture. 
Economic Crops. 


Cotton.—Cotton is grown throughout the Eastern, Buganda, and 
Northern Provinces and in the Toro and Ankole Districts of the 
Western Province. _ Figures of acreage and production during the 
last few years are given below :— 


Value at port 
Season. Acres. Production. of shipment, 
(Bales of 400 ib.) Momban. 
£ 
1927-28 ... me + 533,004 138,486 2,475,321 
1928-29 ... eee + 699,107 204,057 3,312,667 
1929-30 ... ee «663,157 129,122 1,555,344 
1930-31... ee ... 739,690 188,920 1,603,307 
1931-32 ... ase ate 865,259 207,326 1,584,172 
1932-33... was 1,071,410 295,000* (?) 
* Estimated. 


The crop is peasant-produced and is grown in small plots varying 
io size from a quarter of an acre to upwards of five acres in areas 
where ploughing is practised. Seed for planting is requisitioned 
by Government from the various ginneries and issued, free of 
charge, to growers. The cotton grown is of the American upland 
type, which commands a substantial premium over American 
middling. 

Government has established two cotton-selection stations, wher 
improved varieties are produced, tested, and subsequently intro 
duced into general cultivation. Marketing facilities are wel 
organized. There are 194 ginneries in the Protectorate and 
numerous markets at convenient centres. The whole of the crop 
is exported. 

With the extension of railway facilities within the Protectorate. 
the economic zone for the export of cotton seed has been widened. 

Exports of cotton seed during recent years are as under :— 


Value. 

Tons. £ 
1929 ah i ie ia 67 ,523 424,000 
1930 ae a aa oe 33,578 137 387 
1931 waa ae an Ber 45,435 149,294 


1932 28: tear se aM 56,311 168.366 
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1932-33 Season. The steady increase in the acreage under 
cotton was well maintained and for the first time the total acreage 
exceeded one million acres. In the Eastern and Northern Pro- 
vinces favourable weather conditions enabled a large proportion of 
the crop to be planted early and the greater part of the cotton was 
in the ground by the end of July. In Buganda Province the dry 
conditions of July caused delay in planting and the proportion of 
late cotton was higher than usual. During the growing period 
the weather was very favourable and the conditions of the crop 
gave every indication of high yields being obtained. Unseasonable 
rain in January somewhat reduced these expectations, but even so 
it is estimated that about 295,000 bales of 400 Ib. net will be 
produced. 


Coffee.—Both arabica and robusta are grown in areas climatically 
suited to the particular species. In Bugishu District some 2,825 
acres are under arabica, grown in small plots by peasants. The 
steps taken in 1931 in this District to organize and control the 
marketing of the crops, with the object, in time, of encouraging the 
formation amongst growers of a co-operative selling society, have 
been amply justified. The carefully organized buying and factory 
arrangements developed under the measures taken have been re- 
flected in the comparatively high prices received for the coffee 
marketed. The acreage continues to expand and the demand for 
seedlings by native coffee-growers shows no signs of any lessening 
of interest in this crop. Additional temporary pulping stations 
were erected during the year. 

Arabica coffee is also produced in Ankole District, whcre it is 
estimated there are approximately 1,700 acres under the crop. The 
whole is grown by peasant cultivators. The crop in this District 
is still in the early stages of development, but the demand for plants 
is increasing to such an extent that nursery facilities will have to 
be extended. It is estimated that approximately 500 acres were 
planted in 1932. A small amount of arabica is also grown by the 
natives of the Toro District. Robusta is grown in small plots 
throughout Buganda Province and in the Bwamba area of Toro. 
It is considered that the total acreage under coffee comprises 15,000 
acres under robusta and 8,000 under arabica. 

In all areas where coffee is grown, Government maintains 
central and district nurseries where plants from selected seed are 
raised and issued free of charge to growers. 

Export of coffee from the Protectorate (including non-native 
production) during 19382 amounted to 87,077 cwt. valued at 
£223,162, compared with 69,990 cwt. valued at £161,389 for 1931 
and with 48,856 cwt. valued at £154,995 during 1930. 

It will be seen that there has been a notable increase of coffee 
exports and this must be largely attributed to native production. 

Oil Seeds—Groundnuts and Simsim.—The main areas of pro- 
duction are in the Eastern Province and Lango District of the 
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Northern Province. These crops have in the main been grown «: 
food crops but, as a result of the endeavour to widen the range of 
economic production, a greater interest has been shown in the 
cultivation for export, particularly with regard to groundnuts. 
Government has been seriously engaged in endeavouring to formu- 
late measures as to how increased production of such crops may 
best be established. To this end, an important step was taken 
during the year by the passing of the Native Produce Marketing 
Ordinance, 1932. The object of this Ordinance is to arrange for 
adequate and proper market facilities, to ensure that the produce 
is marketed and exported under the best available conditions, and 
to see that the native growers receive the best possible price for 
their produce. The following table gives the estimated quantities 
exported during the last two years. It will be noted that there 
have been considerable increases for 1932 :— 


1931. 1932. 
Exports. Value. Exports. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Groundnuts”... vee 215 2,076 1,455 16,232 
Simsim seeds... we 350 3,799 3,597 43,363 
» oil axe ++» 320imp. gals. 48 688 imp. gals. 80 


Tobacco.—In Bunyoro District the growing of tobacco by 
natives is making steady progress. Government controls and 
supervises the crop throughout all stages of growth, from the 
establishment of seed beds to the curing, grading, and marketing o/ 
the leaf. A large proportion of the crop is purchased by the British 
American Tobacco Company for use in their tobacco factory at 
Jinja. The balance is purchased by local planters for export over- 
seas and for export to a local tobacco factory in Tanganyika. 

The total crop produced during 1932 amounted to 278 tons of 
good quality fire-cured leaf, which resulted in approximately | 
£6,694 being distributed to growers. { 

The crop has been extended to the West Nile District, but | 
cultivation and production are still in the experimental stage. 

Exports during 1931 and 1932 including non-native produced 
tobacco were :— 





: : 
1931. 1932. 








Value. Value. 
Ib. £ Ib. £ 
Tobacco manufactured... we 275 45 6,355 1,045 
Tobacco unmanufactured ... «s | 133,322 5,140 153,794 6,925 
Cigarettes... ae oes ve | 46,474 12,345 67,300 18,190 
Foop Crop. 


The various tribes in the Protectorate fall into two main group: 
as regards the staple articles of diet, viz., grain eaters and plantain 
eaters. 
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‘The grain crops grown are millets, principally the small millet 
>Zeusine coracana) and sorghum (sorghum vulgare). 

‘Throughout the Eastern and Northern Provinces, where people 
r@ grain eaters, a system of communal food granaries has been 
rganized as a precaution against famine. Each grower con- 
-ibutes annually to these granaries a small proportion of his crop. 

reasonable reserve is gradually accumulated, and when this has 
een done a proportion of the old grain is each year replaced by 
resh supplies. 

Improved varieties of seed of all food crops are produced on 
yovernment experiment stations. In the Eastern Province stocks 
f such seed are increased, prior to general distribution, on 
1umerous district plots maintained by the Native Administration 
inder the supervision of Government. 


Non-native Agriculture. 
Land TENURE. 


Freehold is not now granted, but Crown land may be leased for 
agricultural purposes, the normal term being 99 years at a rental 
of Sh.1 per acre revisable after the thirty-third and sixty-sixth 
vears. Such leases are arranged by private treaty and are subject to 
a condition that not less than three-tenths of the area leased shall 
be brought under proper cultivation within three years of the com- 
mencement of the term. Prior to 1916 a limited area was granted 
in freehold and parcels may occasionally be purchased in the open 
market. Extensive areas are held by natives under the terms 
of various treaties, and occasionally leases of small areas to non- 
natives are effected, but such leases are subject to strict control. 


MARKETS AND PRODUCE. 


Most of the plantation crops are produced for export; sugar is 
a notable exception and, in a smaller way, tea also. Both sugar and 
tea are utilized for the local markets, either in Uganda or in the 
neighbouring territories, and practically none is exported overseas. 
All produce for export is transported over the Kenya and Uganda 


Railways to the port of Mombasa, and thence by steamship to 
final destination. 


Lagour. 


Labour is voluntary and is engaged either by the month or for 
a contract period of several months. Up to 1923, the local labour 
supply was generally sufficient without recourse to foreign labour. 
-It has, however, often been necessary to recruit labour from one dis- 
‘trict to another, usually from outlying districts where it has not 
yet been possible to establish economic crops. From 1923 to 1927 
a shortage of labour was experienced and a considerable amount of 
foveign labour was admitted, mainly from Belgian Ruanda. The 
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labour supply is now adequate for present needs. There are Goveri 
ment regulations regarding housing, food, and terms of contract 
which have special reference to imported and foreign labour. 


European Agriculture. 

European planting first commenced seriously a few years prio 
to the commencement of the War, and was confined entirely to th 
production of coffee and para rubber. Individual planters opene: 
up estates and were followed by a number of small companies. I 
the slump of 1921 the whole of the industry was seriously affecte 
by low prices and the companies suffered more severely. Mam 
estates were either abandoned or closed down, but with the retun 
of better prices for primary products some of these were re-opene¢ 
Latterly there has been a tendency in some cases for the groupin: 
of estates under one management. During 1926-27 there was a! 
influx of a number of new planters taking up land for coffe: 
planting in the Toro District. The present economic depressiot 
has seriously affected the planting industry and again many estate 
have been closed, more particularly those under the cultivation o 
rubber. There is no tendency for the number of European planter 
to increase materially and, save for the exceptional increase du 
to those attracted to the Toro District in 1926-27, the numbe 
has remained fairly constant. In 1932 there were 228 estates re 
corded by the Agricultural Department, comprising 102,557 acre 
of which 25,973 acres were under cultivation. 


Although, as stated, European planters at the beginning con 
fined themselves almost entirely to coffee and rubber, latterly the: 
have begun to devote their attention to tea and tobacco also. Th 
arabica type of coffee was favoured in the earlier years, but recent!: 
the robusta type, with its high-yielding qualities and resistance t 
disease, has found increasing favour, more particularly at the lowe 
elevations and around the shores of Lake Victoria. Areas unde 
coffee cultivation by Europeans were estimated in 1932 at 10,18 
acres coffee arabica (3,599 in the Toro District) and 6,349 acre 
coffee robusta (5,284 in Buganda Province). Exports have alread; 


been shown under the paragraph headed ‘‘ Coffee °’. 

A fairly large acreage was originally put under para rubber- 
estimated at 10,283 acres in 1932—but, owing to the low price: 
very little tapping has taken place for the last two years an 
has now practically ceased altogether. Many planters have close 
their rubber areas and no attention is being given to the main 
tenance of cultivation, but many of these areas could be re-opene( 
should tapping again become economic. The exports in 1930 wer 
6,270 centals valued at £16,814, but declined in 1931 to 1,334 cental: 
valued at £2,291, and in 1932 were nil. 

The climate appears suitable for tea, and exceptionally hig! 
yields of fair quality have been realized. With proper organizatior 
of manufacture and distribution it appears likely that a small bu! 
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profitable industry can be built up on existing plantations, the local 
demand being considerable and likely to increase. 


A few planters have experimented with tea production in the 
Mubende District, and 1931 saw the crop extended to the Mengo 
District where 388 acres are now planted. The total acreage in 
1932 was estimated at 721 acres. 

A number of planters have successfully grown tobacco for export, 
but the acreage, 254 acres in 1932, is small and the quantity pro- 
duced is not yet very important. 


Asiatic Agriculture. 


Speaking generally, Indians have acquired the Kuropean estates 
which have been placed on the market from time to time, and 
many of the earlier freehold titles have thus changed hands. A 
notable exception was the enterprise of an important Indian firm 
‘n founding and developing a large sugar estate and factory in the 
Mengo District. The factory has a distillery for the production of 
alcohol. The same firm has started a new venture with sisal in 
the Bunyoro District, on a leasehold area of 5,000 acres ; 1,200 acres 
have been planted. There is a second sugar factory in the Busoga 
District. The acreage under sugar-cane was increased from 8,440 
acres in 1931 to 10,250 acres in 1932, but production of white 
sugar remained around the same figure of 9,000 tons as in 1931. 


The areas under coffee and rubber are mainly those taken over 
from previous European owners and in 1932 were estimated at :— 


Acres. 
Coffee arabica oe : me a a 364 
Coffee robusta a ae ied aoe aes 361 
Para rubber ... ae : 1,190 


There are records of 49 Indian estates comprising 42,870 acres 
of which 13,630 acres are under cultivation. 


Livestock. 


Although there are a few successful dairies in the Protectorate 
cwned by Europeans, the great majority of livestock is African- 
cwned. The proportionate distribution of cattle among male adult 
natives varies from 0°14 to 10°34 according to the different condi- 
tions obtaining throughout the country. The method employed by 
the native stock-owners are still primitive in character, and such 
organization in relation to the care of herds, etc., as exists is largely 
based on custom. ‘The Veterinary Department, however, is 
gtadually improving conditions and, in particular, exercises close 
supervision in all matters relating to the eradication and control 
of stock disease, and the measure of success achieved is reflected in 
the great increase in the number of cattle in the Protectorate hbe- 
tween 1921 and the year under review. This increase is slightly in 
excess of 100 per cent. 
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The stock in the Protectorate comprises cattle of the long-horne: 
and of the zebu type, goats, fat-tailed sheep, and domestic fowl: 
The policy of improving native stock by concentrating mainly cv 
indigenous breeds has been continued, and the cross between the 
long-horned Ankole cow and the short stocky humped West N:le 
bull is proving highly successful, the result being a hardier stocx 
of considerable strength, size, and endurance. A small herd of 
pure-bred Ayrshire stock and another of ‘‘ grades’’ have beeu 
maintained to allow investigation into the use of such anima.- 
with local cattle. Propaganda and other work designed to reduc 
the ‘‘scrub’’ bull have been carried on continuously, and in 195: 
the number of castrations of surplus males totalled 45,636, includ- 
ing 6,652 goats and sheep. During the last three years over 150,00) 
animals have been treated and, although the beneficial result: 
of this work are not yet fully apparent, the policy must eventualis 
exercise a very beneficial influence on the stock and meat supphes 
of the country. 

Rinderpest continues to be a constant threat to bovines, while 
helminthiasis and pleuro-pneumonia take a heavy toll of sheep ane 
goats. The position is improving, however, and during 1982 th: 


loss from rinderpest was approximately one-half per cent. of te 
stock population of two million head, although the disease wi-_ 


recorded in six districts. Experimental reclamation work, designe: 


to ascertain whether certain areas in South Ankole in the Wester. | 


Province, which were heavily infested with glossina morsitan 
could be made available for cattle, was undertaken in 193] wit 
assistance from the Colonial Development Fund, and is progressii 
satisfactorily. The general reduction of the tsetse by approximate:! 
80 per cent. in some sections where game was preserved is encourag- 
ing, and it is hoped that about one thousand square miles may te 
made available for increased production. 

The chief stock trading routes, which mainly converge on Jin) 
and Kampala from the Western and North-Eastern areas. ha‘¢ 
been kept open throughout the year. The trade from the Westem 
Province to Buganda had a value of about £40,000, while th 
from the Eastern Province was valued at approximately £20.00". 
The general price of cattle remains low at £3 to £4 a bead. 
except for good cows in milk, which are difficult to purchase 
a figure under £10 or even £15. In view of the low upkeep 
to be met by the average native owner, however, even a pri? 
of £3 to £4 is by no means unreasonable. 

The continued distribution by the Veterinary Department © 
payment of British fowls and sittings of eges has give! 
excellent results, and the poultry owned by natives shows 2! 
increasing improvement as the result of widely-spread cro‘ 
breeding between native and imported pure-bred fowls. 

The hide and skin industry continues to suffer from genet! 
trade depression and shows considerable decrease, both in volun? 
and value. Throughout the year there was practically no buyin: 
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of hides of low quality; the number of sheep skins purchased was 
negligible and only high-grade goatskins found a satisfactory sale. 
The following table of exports indicates the position as compared 
with the past four years :— 








— Hides, Skins 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
cut, £ No. £ 

1928 ... sie es 58,364 257,287 163,042 8,038 
1929... Jas aus 35,099 152,543 258,045 12,901 
1930... ... .. | 21,498 49,519 205,200 7,670 
1981... .. ..|] 19,886 36,865 130,670 5,226 
1932 ... ee ay 15,222 27,682 173,094 6,588 





It is satisfactory to note, however, that a differentiation of price 
in relation to quality is now being made by many of the buyers. 
This difference amounts to 10 cents a pound between first and 
third grade hides, Dernonstration posts, at which the natives 
can be instructed in satisfactory methods of drying hides and 
skins, are maintained, and general propaganda on the preparation 
of hides is carried on throughout the Protectorate. The transport 
of hides from areas far distant from the main baling centres con- 
stitutes a difficulty which the industry must overcome, as it involves 
high overhead cost on a low-priced article; and it is probable that 
if the transport situation were improved a great amount of wastage 
in hides and skins would be obviated. 

The organization of the ghee industry in the Eastern Province is 
still in its infancy, but the work has been extended and there are 
now four posts for the preparation of ghee. Milk is brought to the 
posts and payment made; the milk is then skimmed and the 
skimmed milk returned to the vendor. Experimental butter-making 
for local consumption has been begun in Lango, Teso, and Bugishu. 
The following table shows the position of the imports and exports 
of ghee into and from Uganda during the last two years :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Cut. Value. Cut. Value. 
£ £ 
1931... at 23 56 1,138 2,724 
1932... wi 21 71 714 1,743 
Fisheries. 


Throughout the Protectorate, fisheries are entirely in native 
hands, and there is a certain amount of local trade in fresh and 
dried fish in the districts readily accessible from the shores of the 
principal lakes. There are certain restrictions upon fishing in 
sleeping sickness areas, upon the type of vessel which may be 
employed, and upon the mesh of the nets used, but otherwise the 
industry is not controlled. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 
General. 


Uganda and Kenya form a single unit for purposes of Customs 
and there is in consequence complete freedom of trade between 
the territories. A detailed examination of the external trade of 
Uvanda alone is, therefore, a matter of considerable difficulty, 
more particularly as virtually the whole of the import and export 
trade of both Dependencies passes through Mombasa, the 
principal port in Kenya. As a result, the combined trade figures 
represent generally the landed value at Mombasa in the case e! 
imports, and the ‘‘ f.o.b. Mombasa ’’ value in the case of exports. 
these being the declared values for purposes of Customs. 


As, however, the division of Customs revenue is based on the 
consumption of dutiable articles in each territory, every endeavour 
is made to determine the imports into Uganda with the greatest 
possible accuracy, exports being differentiated as regards the 
country of origin in accordance with the declaration of shippers 
Succeeding paragraphs under the headings of ‘‘ Imports’ an¢ 
** Exports ’’ deal briefly with the information so obtained. 


Crop yields during the year were generally satisfactory, but, 
despite an increased volume of exports, hope deferred in the matter 
of improved commodity prices on the overseas markets charac: 
terised 1932 as a year of unremitting anxiety. Inward traffic during 
the earlier part of the year was confined to the barest necessities 
and, although some improvement in trade became noticeable i 
the later months, the maintained contraction in the spending 
power of the local population is reflected in the figures of trade 
imports. World conditions continue to be the dominant factor. 


and complete recovery cannot be expected until the prices of : 


primary products, upon which the prosperity of the East African 
territories ultimately depends, again reach an economic level. 


Imports. 


The total value of trade imports into Uganda for consumption iv 
the Protectorate was £1,326,220 as compared with £1,308,726 
1931, an increase in value of £17,494. : 


For the reasons given in the first paragraph in this chapter, im- 
port figures are of necessity quoted in terms of ‘‘ ex-ship Mom- 
basa ’’, the cost of freight and handling through Kenya to Ugandi 
not being included. 
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Cotton yarns and manufactures continue to constitute the main 
item of imports into Uganda and imports during the last two years 
were valued as follows :— 


1931. 1932. 
£ £ 
Cotton piece-goods Ba ... 807,554 305,765 
Cotton blankets eae .. 80,538 33,248 
Cotton yarns and manufactures 9,125 12,129 
Total ... ..» 847,217 351,142 


Tobacco.—The value of imports of cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco 
was £75,855 as compared with £80,906 during 1931. 

Other Imports.—Increases are recorded in the figures relating 
to cement, jute bags and sacking, artificial silk piece-goods, motor 
lorries, motor cars, and cycles, and motor-car, lorry and cycle 
covers. The value of Kenya produce imported for consumption in 
the Protectorate during the year amounted to £140,160 as compared 
with £146,166 in 1931—the principal commodities being, wheat 
meal and flour (£21,666), maize meal and flour (£13,118), living 
animals, for food (£19,413), beer (£3,522), tea (£9,663), timber 
(£5,009), and coconut oil (£4,359). 


Exports. 


The total value of the domestic exports of Uganda during 1932 
in terms of ‘‘ f.o.b. value Mombasa ’’ was £2,224,878 as against 
£1,978 ,262 in respect of the previous year, representing an increase 
of £246,616 or 12°47 per cent. 

Cotton again predominates, representing, in conjunction with 
cotton seed, 78°77 per cent. of the total value of the exports of 
Uganda produce. 

Shipment of lint cotton during 1932 totalled 829,303 centals, 
valued at £1,584,172, as compared with 755,680 centals in 1931 of 
a value of £1,503,307, an increase of 73,623 centals in weight and 
£80,865 in value. 

The declared value per cental of 100 Ib. was £1 18s. 3d. as 
against £1 19s. 9d. in 1931 and £3 Os. 2d. in 1930. 

India continues to be the main market for raw cotton, 742,065 
centals, valued at £1,421,062, being consigned to that country in 
1932, representing 89°7 per cent. of the total value of this com- 
modity exported. 

Cotton seed.—56,311 tons, valued at £168,366, were shipped 
during 1932 compared with 45,435 tons valued at £149,224, 
in 1931, an increase of 10,876 tons in quantity and £19,142 in 
value. 45,967 tons, value £137,355, were shipped to the United 
Kingdom. 
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Coffee.—87,077 cwt., of a value of £223,162, were exported 
during 1932 compared with 69,990 cwt., valued at £161,389, in the 
previous year, an increase of 17,087 cwt. in quantity and £61,773 
in value. 


Sugar.—Exports of this commodity show a slight decrease from 
44,995 cwt., valued at £46,576, in 1931, to 41,049 cwt., valued at 
£45,012, in the year under review. Shipments were mainly to 
Tanganyika Territory. 

Other produce.—Cigarettes and tobacco again show increases: 
also ivory, tin ore, groundnuts, sheep and goat skins, sesame <eed. 
and gold bullion. 

The principal markets to which the exports of the Protectorate 
were consigned are shown below :— 











Country. Article. Quantity. Value. 
£ 
United Kingdom .. Coffee _ ees a. Cwt. 21,228 56,1 
Tobacco (unmanufactured) Ib. 124,735 5,582 
Tin ore ose fee +» Ton 316 45,54 
Cotton (raw) eee .. Cental 76,578 142,901 
Cotton seeds 08 .. Ton 45,967 137,335 
Groundnuts ay «» Ton 631 6,935 | 
Hides See ae «. Cwt. 6,350 11,760 
Skins (sheep and goat) ... No. 145,319 5,507 
Ivory (elephant) ... a. Cwt. 219 10,88] 
Gold bullion es ... Oz. Troy 569 3,470 
Other goods fe «+ Value - 4,215 
£431,183 
Aden... ade ... Coffee ees Ws ve Cw. 629 1,283 
Sesame seed aaa .. Ton 319 3,975 
£5,258 | 
Ceylon ... Bee .. Cotton (raw) See ... Cental 1,230 £2,460 | 
—  } 
India... ... «+ Cotton (raw) ve vee, Cental 742,065 1,421,082 | 
Ivory (elephant) ... we Cwt. 85 3,023 
Other goods eee «. Value _— 223 
£1,424,312 
Union of South Africa... Coffee ai ao a. Cwt. 3,062 6,986 
Groundnuts aaa .. Ton 512 5,719 
Other goods a4 + Value — “4 
£12,749 
Zanzibar me «Coffee Bis ae a Cwt. 300 72 
Cigarettes ... ane we Ib. 1,234 282 
Ivory (elephant) ... a. Cwt. 113 3,740 
Other goods ars «.. Value —_ 362 


£5,106 
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Country. Article. Quantity. Value. 

£ 
Canada ... ate +. Coffee ies aos ws. Cwt. 11,938 £28,551 
Australia ie .. Coffee on wee ae Cwt. 262 714 
Cotton seed Mee «+ Ton 3,978 11,934 
Other goods ony +» Value _ 295 
£12,943 
New Zealand... ... Coffee pas wae we Cw. 498 £1,498 
Tanganyika Mandated Sugar aes, ese +. Cwt. 39,893 43,750 
Territory. Cigarettes .. 0... «Ib. 66,018 17,900 
Tobacco (manufactured)... Ib. 6,353 1,045 
»» (unmanufactured) lb. 29,059 1,033 
Groundnuts pee +. Ton 41 440 
Aluminium hollow-ware .... Ton 2 301 
Other goods ae +» Value _ 1,138 
£65,607 
Empire Total... ees wee atc ++. £2,006,927 


Empire percentage of total domestic exports (£2,224,878) 90:2 per 
cent. 

For more detailed information in regard to imports, exports, 
sources of supply, countries of destination, etc., reference is in- 
vited to the Annual Trade Report of Kenya and Uganda. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Natives. 


The monthly average of persons in employment during 1932 
was 407,198, the great majority being unskilled labourers. Of the 
total, avriculture absorbed about 89:03 per cent., industrial con- 
cerns 555 per cent., Government and the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours about 3:08 per cent., and the building trade: 
about 0-79 per cent.: the remainder were in domestic service. 
The rate of wages paid has been, on the average, about 12 shillings 
a month. There was an increase of about 15 per cent. in wages 
paid by the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours during the 
year, the policy being to get permanent labourers of a good stamp. 
A decrease of about 10 per cent. is recorded in wages of Govern- 
ment casual labourers, but no change in the position of Govern- 
Ment permanent labourers. 

There was a decrease in the cost of native foodstuffs during 
1932, averaging 20 per cent. as compared with the prices ruling 
in 1931, but no change in the cost of clothing. Livestock, one of 
the principal forms of native property, has again depreciated in 
value, oxen by 23 per cent., sheep by 17 per cent., and goats by 
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10 per cent. The staple article of diet among the Baganda is 
cooked plantains (bananas), of which there are about forty 
varieties, and of which the cost is about 40 cents a bunch. A bunch 
generally last three days. The other tribes subsist principally on 
a diet of sweet potatoes (or plantains), millets (wimbi), or beans. 
The average price of sweet potatoes is 25 cents a basket (four to 
five days’ provision) ; wimbi and beans cost about 8 cents a pound, 
three pounds being sufficient for two days. Other vegetables are 
added to each meal, seasonably and according to taste, but meat 
is an item irregularly included in the diet. The above prices are 
in the normal course of events those which immigrant labour 
would pay, as labourers drawn from the locality in which they 
work invariably grow on their own plots all the staple foods and 
frequently an economic crop, such as cotton, as well. Contract 
labour, which is always immigrant labour, is supplied with an 
adequate food ration in addition to pay. Domestic servants, motor 
car drivers, carpenters, masons, and the like, are not given ration:. 
as their average rate of pay per mensem is comparatively hich. 
being Shs. 20/-, Shs. 40/-, and Shs. 30/- respectively. Employees 
-of Government, the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours. 
and agricultural concerns work, on an average, 46 hours a week, 
and industrial labourers 48 hours per week. All these figures are 
exclusive of overtime. f 
Non-Natives. 

The salaries paid to Europeans employed in commercial concerns 
and on plantations naturally vary, but are generally speaking 
between £240 and £750 per annum. Free housing and medical 
treatment are in most cases provided and sometimes dental treat- 
ment also. A 10 to 15 per cent. cut in salaries was widely en- 
forced during 1932; in some cases there was no ‘cut, but an ex- 
tended tour of service was imposed on the employee. 

Local conditions demand that Europeans shall maintain a higher 
standard of living than at home. The cost of living and boarding 
at a hotel is about Shs. 12/- to Shs. 15/- per day. Imported food. 
tinned and bottled, has fallen about 15 per cent. in price, but 
there has been no change in the cost of spirits, wine, and local 
produce. The price of clothing is about the same as in 1931, that 
is from 50 to 75 per cent. above London prices. 

Asiatics engage in commerce and industrial work, the majority 
being petty shop-keepers and employees in cotton ginneries. There 
is no wage standard generally applicable to them, and their costs 
of living are low. 


CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
Education. 


European education.—European residents in Uganda are et 
couraged to send their children to be educated in Kenya, and the 
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only school for European children in Uganda is a small kinder- 
garten school in Kampala, which some 25 children attend. 


Indian education.—The education of Indians is undertaken in 
schools owned by the Indian community and assisted by Govern- 
ment grants; it is supervised by an Indian Advisory Council pre- 
sided over by the- Director of Education. A Government school 
was started in Kampala in April, taking pupils up to the standard 
of the Cambridge University Junior Examination. It is anticipated 
that a Government school will be opened in Jinja in 1933. 


Goan education.—There are two grant-aided kindergarten 
schools, one in Entebbe and one in Kampala. Older children are 
generally sent to India for their education. 


African education.—The course of education for boys advances 
through certain definite grades. 


The system has its beginning in sub-grade schools, after which, 
in order, come elementary, lower middle, upper middle, and junior 
secondary schools, and, finally, Makerere College, a Government 
institution, for a higher type of education which is mostly 
vocational. 

In the elementary schools in all areas the medium of instruction 
in the two lower classes is the tribal vernacular. In the Nilotic 
districts Swahili is being introduced gradually as a medium of 
instruction in the last two years of the elementary course. In 
the Bantu districts (except in the province of Buganda and the 
Busoga District of the Eastern Province, where Luganda is used 
throughout the elementary stage) Swahili is taught as a subject. 
English is the medium of instruction in all middle and junior 
secondary schools. 


Elementary schools, giving a four years’ course in the 3 Rs, hy- 
giene, agriculture, handwork, etc., are controlled and financed by the 
district boards, which represent all local interests, and are assisted 
by the Native Administration funds and, in some cases, by Govern- 
ment grants. Next is the middle and junior secondary stave of 
aix years’ duration, at the end of which pupils may take the leaving 
certificate examination which forms the entrance examination for 
Makerere College. The College provides vocational courses for 
medical, veterinary, survey and agricultural probationers for 
the African Civil Service, and also for schoolmasters. A matricu- 
lation class (three years) will be opened in January, 1933, for 
students who require general higher education. The students 
taking this course will be expected to give an undertaking to enter 
a vocational course after passing the matriculation examination. 
Tt is thought that such a course will attract students from neighbour- 
ing territories. 

There are also central schools to which those boys who are not 
likely to benefit by higher education are encouraged to go. These 
schools cover the elementary and lower middle syllabus in a 
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vernacular medium and English is taught in the last three years 
as a subject. 

In addition, there are special schools, which include technical, 
agricultural, and normal schools. 

Girls’ education follows the same form as the boys’ up to middle 
standard, and culminates in two mission-built colleges which wi:l 
provide a finishing education adapted to local needs for daughters 
of the better classes. The curriculum includes handwork, needle- 
work, child welfare, etc. 

The scales of fees payable by natives vary greatly in accordance 
with the grade of education offered and the nature of the different 
schools, but may be summarized as under :-— 


Day Schools. 


Sub-grade schools: usually no charge. 

Elementary schools : from 12s. to £2 per annum. 
Central schools : from 12s. to £1 16s. per annum. 
Tower middle schools: from 12s. to £2 8s. per annum. 
Upper middle schools: from 12s. to £2 8s. per annum. 


Boarding. 


Lower middle schools : from £3 10s. to £17 per annum. 
Upper middle schools: from £3 10s. to £21 per annum. 
Junior secondary schools : from £3 to £21 10s. per annum. 
Makerere College: £15 per annum. 

Government technical schools : £7 10s. per annum. 


The fees in boarding schools are ordinarily inclusive, food, cloili- 
ing, bedding, and scholastic materials being provided. In day 
schvols, neither food nor clothing is provided; and in the major::; 
of schools of the Church Missionary Society pupils are expected te 
provide their own books and writing paper. f 

Government expenditure on education in 1932 was estimated te 
be £71,500 (exclusive of grants from the Native Governments); of 
this amount, £33,068 was paid in grants to Missions. 

The contributions to District Boards of Education from Native 
Administration funds during 1932. and the objects to which ther 
were applied are as follows :— 


Training Special 
a Sub-grade Elementary Scheme for Grants and ; 
Province. Schools.  Schoola, Village Scholar. 7% 
Teachers. ships. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Buganda Province ... 1,400 2,350 — 525 205 
Eastern Province... 490 4,600 2,841 994 8,925 
Northern Province ... 355 2,115 494 678 3.612 
Western Province ... 265 1,075 535 146 2.021 
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In two districts, Bunyoro and Toro, an education cess of one 
shilling per annum is levied on all native taxpayers, and the pro- 
ceeds are included in the amount voted to the local District Boards. 


Welfare Institutions. 


There are no orphanages or similar philanthropic institutions 
in Uganda. The family tie is a very strong one amongst Africans, 
and such institutions are unnecessary. Ip rare cases, when there 
is no representative of the family or clan to look after them, orphans 
and the aged and infirm have been cared for by the Missions. 

Welfare work is carried on by all the Mission Societies, but there 
are no special institutions except the maternity centres and train- 
ing schools for midwives and nurses. Particulars in regard to these 
will be found in Chapter IV of this Report. 


Recreations and Games. 


Recreations and games are controlled and encouraged by such 
bodies as the Native Athletic Association and the Uganda Football 
Association. Games and athletics take a prominent place in the 
activities of all schools. Boy Scout and Girl Guide Associations 
have been formed, and both these movements enjoy an ever- 
increasing popularity. There are 69 registered Scout Troops, 7 Girl 


Guide and 3 Ranger Companies, and 2 Brownie Packs in the 
Protectorate. 


Music, Art, and the Drama. 


Singing is taught in most schools and there are church choir 
schools in connexion with most of the churches in the larger centres. 
The Cathedral choir at Namirembe Church Missionary Society and 
the choirs at the Roman Catholic Seminaries are famous throughout 
the Protectorate. 

Apart from the ordinary school lessons in drawing, little attempt 
is made to give instruction in the graphic arts, and there is no 
society to encourage the development of local art. 

There is no doubt that the African has an inborn dramatic 
instinct : for he delights in giving impromptu plays and concerts; 
his sense of mimicry is highly developed, and when acting he does 
not suffer from self-consciousness. It has been the custom for 
many years for all the important schools either to have plays on 
speech days or at the end of the last term in the year. Both 
Makerere College and Kampala Normal School furnished during 
the year under review examples of one-act native plays 
organized entirely by the Africans themselves. Two alfresco 
plays were included in the speech day activities at King’s 
College, Budo, where the head of a dry valley formed a natural 
theatre for the performance by the senior boys of Hans Andersen’s 
Boles Nightingale ’’, and by the junior boys of ‘‘ The Pied 

\per "”, 

Girls’ schools favour nativity plays. The best example of this 
was at the Church Mission Society's Middle School of Gavyaza, 
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where a stage was erected in the open air. All the dresses and 
stage equipment were carefully prepared by the pupils and formed 
part of the previous term’s scheme of handwork. 

Shakespearean plays are admittedly difficult for natives to learn, 
but the Mill Hill Mission seminary at Nyenga is becoming famous 
for its annual rendering in English of such plays. This year 
‘‘ Hamlet ’’ was chosen and the performance was greatly appre- 
ciated by a critical Eurdpean audience. 

The instinct for dramatization is made use of in the teaching of 
the junior classes of elementary schools, and such methods are 
encouraged in the normal schools. 


Normal ScHOOLS FOR GRADES A AND B ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 
Roman Govern- 


Protestant. Catholic. ment. Total, 

Schools wes Be an 4 7 1 12 
European Teachers ... see 5 8 1 4 
Native Teachers... fet 7 13 5 25 
Scholars (Men) oe ae 83 173 55 311 
Scholars (Women) ... coe 53 76 _ 129 
Normat ScHOOLs FOR GRADE C ELEMENTARY (SUB-GRADE} 

TEACHERS. 
Roman Govern- 

Protestant. Catholic. ment, Total. 

Schools we bid ae 17 13 Nil. 3» 
European Teachers ... #55 7 12 3s 19 
Native Teachers”... we 31 21 5) 52 
Scholars (Men) vag am 529 570 a 1,099 
Scholars (Women) ... ae 133 _ x 133 


ELEMENTARY AIDED SCHOOLS. 


Mohammedan 
Pro- Roman Govern- and Non- 
testant. Catholic. ment. Mission. Total. 
Schools... ess oe 98 81 3 17 199 
European Teachers we 17 41 _- _ 58 
Native Teachers ... sie 391 308 7 27 733 
Adults... on mA 18 341 _— pate 359 
Boys ee os dhe 5,003 7,512 164 596 ~ 13,275 
Girls AL ae se 1,794 1,500 _ -- 3.204 


ELEMENTARY Non-AIDED (SuUB-GRADE) SCHOOLS. 


Roman 
Protestant. Catholic. Total. 
Schools “is as, ae aad 2,328 2,731 5,059 
European Teachers ... ase eae 1 40 4l 
Native Teachers... ane cas 2,820 3,280 6,100 
Adults ad eS ie ee 8.162 13,010 21,172 
Boys ... oes i as ee 60,553 58,627 119,180 


Girls ... ae a me <8 39,401 42,871 82,273 
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SpeciaL ScHOOLs. 


Pro- Roman 
testant. Catholic. Private. Total. 
Schools a ae sé 31 21 1 53 
European Teachers ... el 18 44 _ 62 
Native Teachers... nee 105 18 6 129 
Adults aes ia ane 118 336 _ 454 
Boys ... oe age aes 1,016 257 116 1,388 
Girls... men ss se 582 7 _ 6653 


TECHNICAL TRAINING. 


Number in 
Schools. Training. 
Protestant 37 
Catholic 305 
Government 164 
Total aes “606 
InpiaNn ScHOOLs. 
Schools 21 
Boys 590 
Girls 356 
Teachers 48 
CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Roads. 


At the end of 1932 there were 1,795 miles of main roads built 
and maintained by the Protectorate Government. These are 
classified as follows :— 

Gross Load. 
First-class... 1,042 miles... For 4-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 7 tons. 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 9 tons. 
Second-class ... 533 miles... For 4-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 5 tons. 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 5 tons. 
Third-class... 220 miles... For 4-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 2} tons. 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 4} tons. 

The average cost of maintaining these roads was £18-27 a mile. 
In addition there were 5,260 miles of roads, built and maintained 
by the Native Administration, generally capable of carrying a 
toss load of 24 tons on pneumatic tyres. 
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At Police Headquarters in Kampala there is a Central Recis 
tration Bureau in which are recorded particulars of all motor 
vehicles and motor drivers. There are also special sections of 
the Police dealing with the control of traffic and the inspection of 
public service vehicles. 


During the year, 3,775 motor vehicles in all were licensed for 
use, consisting of 1,428 motor cars, 1,388 motor lorries, 776 moor 
cycles, 163 omnibuses, 19 trailers and a tractor. The numier 
of vehicles licensed in the names of Africans was 590. The 
number of licensed drivers was 4,265, 1,122 being Europeans, 
1,225 Asiatics and 1,918 natives. 


Railways. 


There are 332 miles of railways in Uganda, under the Kenya 
and Uganda Railways and Harbours Administration, affording 
direct communication between Mombasa, Soroti, Jinja, Kampais. 
Port Bell, and intermediate stations. 


The main line enters the Protectorate at Tororo and proceeds 
by way of Mbulamuti to Jinja, and thence across the Nile Bridge 
to Kampala (886 miles from Mombasa). From Tororo a branch 
line, with a bi-weekly passenger service, runs north-west to Soroti. 
serving Mbale en route, and taps the most productive area in the 
Protectorate. Another branch line connects the main line a 
Mbulamuti with Namasagali, from which port the Lake Kiogo 
flotilla is operated. A third branch line affords direct communica 
tion between Kampala and Port Bell on Lake Victoria. The 
total traffic (inwards and outwards) at Kampala and Jinja during 
the last five years is shown in the following statement :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Tona. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
*Kampala_... ae w. 56,044 84,744 66,636 49,527 33,525 
Jinja oe eae s  21,953 28,599 24,076 19,661 14,45 


* The main line to Kampala was only opened at the beginning of 1931. 


The outwards traffic for the year 1932 at the principal station 
in Uganda, excluding the lake ports, is reflected in the following 
return :— 


Parcels and E General 

Passengers. Leagige Livestock. Merchandise. Totals. 

£ she. £ shs. £ she. £ ahs. £ om. 

Kampala... 9,644 1 1,634 5 37 14 75,452 2 86,768 2 
Jinja bye 3,068 14 557 0 24 4 11,282 18 14,392 16 
Soroti ats 882 14 234 4 83 5 13,031 6 14,231 8 
Mbale at 931 1 180 7 11 18 15,201 6 16,324 12 
Kumi Sa 167 14 15 0 33 «6 10,896 19 11,112 19 
Nsinze  .... 680 19 40.17 3 2 21,171 7 21,80 5 
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Water Transport. 


A steamer service on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert, is 
maintained by the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours 
Administration. On Lake Victoria, steamers call at regular 
intervals at Port Bell, Entebbe, Bukakata, and Kagera Port, 


and from the last-named port an auxiliary service is available to 
Kabuera on the Kagera River. 


Steamers on Lake Kioga leave Namasagali and call at 
Bugondo, Lalli, Sangai, Kelle, Kachung, Atura, and Masindi 
Port, whence a motor transport service, also maintained by the 
Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours Administration, affords 
a connexion with Butiaba on Lake Albert. From Butiaba there 
is a steamer service to Kasenyi, and Mahagi, in the Belgian Congo, 
and Packwach, thence by transhipment to Rhino Camp and 
Nimule. From the last-mentioned port there is a road to Juba 
in the Sudan, which is in direct communication with Khartoum. 


The following table is a comparison of traffic (outward and 


inward) at ports on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert during 
the last five years :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931, 1932. 
Lake Victoria— Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sese Island ports ast 275 216 163 388 390 
Other ports = ues 47,403 76,482 81,515 14,975 14,553 
Lake Kioga— 
Namasagali_... ws 35,299 37,223 26,596 32,362 22,969 
Other porta ae oe 1,080 2,489 1,096 1,824 1,367 
Lake Albert— 
Butiaba ... oes wee 6,931 7,880 10,109 11,017 6,510 


The decrease in traffic on Lake Victoria is due to the opening 
of the Kampala Railway extension. 


Omnibuses. 


There are no tramways in the Protectorate, but it is possible 
to travel by motor omnibus from Kampula, the commercial centre, 
to most of the principal towns in the country. These motor 
omnibuses are entirely owned by Asiatics and natives, and exist 
primarily for their convenience, although also generally carrying 


on a parcel carriers’ trade. Rates are very low, the average charge 
being only 5 cents a mile. 


During the year a total of 163 omnibuses were registered, of which 
ve were owned by natives; 36 of these registrations were in respect 
of vehicles licensed for the first time. 
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Posts. 


The weekly air mail service to and from Great Britain was 
maintained by Imperial Airways, Ltd., with satisfactory regulanty 
during 1932. This service, which is a section of the London-Cairo- 
Capetown Imperial Airways air-route, was extended to South Africa 
early in 1932, and the first despatch of air mails from the Protec- 
torate to that country left Port Bell on 27th January, 1932. 


During the year, 31,800 postal packets, weighing 1,180 Ib., were 
despatched from the Protectorate by air mail, and 37,704, weighing 
1,260 lb., were received. A true comparison cannot be made with 
the previous year’s traffic as the air service did not come into 
operation before February, 1931, and was confined to the northem 
section of the route during 1931. but the air service continues to 
grow in popularity. 


An air parcel service was introduced on 8th February, 1932. 
This service is, for the present, restricted to certain countries 0a 
the England-South Africa air route : 204 parcels were despatched 
and 118 received. 


Reduced rates for postcards sent by air mail were brought into 
_ force on 15th September, 1932. 


Facilities for sending money orders by air from the Protectorate 
to Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Irish Free State were 
provided from 15th November, 1932. 


The overseas mail services by surface transport were fairly regular 
throughout the year. 65 mails were despatched to Great Britain 
and 62 received therefrom, the average time in transit each way 
being approximately 19 days. 


The internal mail services extend to all parts of the Protectorate. 
These services were satisfactorily maintained during the year. The 
policy of replacing mail runners by motor services has been followed. 
wherever practicable. 


The estimated total number of letters, postcards, newspapers and 
other packets dealt with in the Protectorate during the year was 
2,568,300, representing an increase of 5°6 per cent. on the figure 
for the previous year. The mumber of cash-on-delivery parcels 
dealt with during 1932 was 4,570, having a value of £11,453, as 
compared with 6,005, having a value of £15,235, in 1931. 


Telegraphs and Telephones. 


The internal telegraph and telephone system consists of 1,618 
miles of pole route and a wire mileage of 3,547. Iron poles were 
substituted for the old wooden poles for over 177 miles of route of 
the Masaka-Kampala, Masaka-Bukakata, and Mbarara-Kabale sec- 
tions. All administrative centres, with the exception of a few out- 
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lying stations in the Northern and Eastern Provinces, are con- 
nected by telegraph. There are public telephone exchanges, con- 
nected by trunk lines, at Kampala, Entebbe, Jinja, Mbale, and 
Iganga. 

The extension of the telephone service during the past five years 
is illustrated in the table below. The figures given include exchange 
lines, internal and external extensions, and private wires. 


1928, 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Telephones in use... 612 71 1717 802 786 


The Kampala Wireless Station situated on Kololo Hill was fitted 
with a short-wave transmitter in January, 1932, and gave satisfac- 
tory service throughout the year. Though primarily provided for 
air service purposes, the station can, if necessary, be utilized for 
the internal telegraph service. 


Communication to places outside the Protectorate was satisfac- 
torily maintained through the cable system and Kenya Radio ser- 
vice, both operated by Imperial and International Communications, 
Ltd. 


In addition, the Government land-line service was maintained 
to Administrations in Southern Africa and the Belgian Congo. 


Air Transport. 


The weekly Cape-to-Cairo air service operated by Imperial Air- 
ways, Ltd., to which reference has already been made, is also 
available for the conveyance of passengers, mail, and freight. 
Entebbe is a regular call on this service. 


The Air Survey Company, on completion of certain survey con- 
tracts, operated an experimental local service between Uganda and 
Kenya, visiting Entebbe, Jinja, and Tororo twice weekly. The 
scheme was dropped after a short experiment, and the Company 
have since withdrawn from Uganda. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Banks. — 


Banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank of India, 
Limited, with branches at Entebbe, Kampala, and Jinja; the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, with branches at Kam- 
pala and Jinja: and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and 
Overseas), with branches at Kampala and Jinja. There is also a 
Post Office Savings Bank. There are no Agricultural or Co- 
operative Banks in the Protectorate. 
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Savings Bank. 


A Savings Bank was established on Ist October, 1907, under the 
control of the Treasury, but was transferred to the Post Office on 
1st July, 1926. The numbers of European, Asiatic, and native 
depositors, and trust accounts at the end of 1932 were 135, &&. 
2,649, and 60, respectively, the total number of depositors havin; 
increased during the year from 2,900 to 3,740. The value of de- 
posits made in the same period showed an increase, being £31.979 
in 1932 as compared with £30,637 in 1931. A further sum of 
£7,900 was added to invested funds of the Savings Bank. 


The demand by depositors for home safes was maintained during 
the year, 156 of these receptacles being issued as compared with 
160 in 1931. 


Currency. 


Prior to 1920, rupee currency was in circulation in Uganda, but 
in that year florin currency was substituted, and this in its turn. 
was in 1922 displaced by the shilling currency which is now in use. 
The florin currency and notes were demonetized at the end of 1931. 
The following coins and notes of the shillings are in circulation :— 


Coin :— 
Sh.1, which is legal tender for an unlimited amount. 
50 cents (=6d.), which is legal tender for an amount up to 20s 
10 cents=1}d. 
which are legal tender up to 1s. 





Notes :— 
Shs.10,000 ; 1,000 ; 200; 100; 20; 10; 5. 


Weights and Measures. 


The Imperial standards of weights and measures have bee) 
adopted and copies of these standards verified by the Board of 
Trade in England are maintained as the Frotectorate standards. 
the wardens of the standards being the Chief Secretary and the 
Treasurer. The Commissioner of Police is ex officiv Inspector of 
Weight and Measures, all other European Police officers acting * 
Deputies. 


The sections of the Weights and Measures Ordinance prohibitre 
use of weights and measures other than standard, or of unstampe 
weights and measures, have not as yet been declared applicable. 
The verification and stamping of weights and measures presented 
for the purpose is undertaken by the Police, who hold the seconda! 
standards. Inspections for justness are made from time to time 
all cotton-buying posts and important trading centres. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The expenditure incurred by the Public Works Department in 
1932 amounted to £218,631, as compared with £332,595 in 1931. 
Details of this expenditure are as under :— 


Main Section. 


Public Works Department Per- 
sonal emoluments 


Supernumerary staff 
Other charges ... 
Annually recurrent 
Extraordinary ... 


£ 


34,383 

9,570 
10,514 
46,720 
30,335 





OTHER SECTIONS. 


Goverment timber supply 
Jinja water supply 
Kampala water supply 
Transport section 


1,137 
2,796 
8,257 

17,992 


Loan Works. 


Kampala _ water-supply _con- 
struction ‘ me a 


Western Province road con- 
struction Ae ie 

H.T.I. Central Research Insti- 
tute ane ao Bi 

Water-drilling scheme 


541 
29,888 


313 
4,835 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Works for other Departments 
Works for Native Governments 
Works for private individuals... 


7,766 
13,022 
562 


131,522 


30,182 


35.577 


21,350 





£218,631 
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Major works which were financed from the funds voted in re- 
spect of ‘‘ Public Works Extraordinary ’’ included an Indian schcol 
and staff quarters at Kampala at a total cost of £8,800, housing # 
Arua £8,861, and a serum laboratory for the Veterinary Depart 
ment at a final cost of £3,822. 


In continuation of the Western Province road programme, th 
construction of 39 miles of road in the Katwe and Kabale areas 
was undertaken. The Katwe-Kasindi road, which forms a link 
with the proposed road system in the Belgian Congo, is now 
finished. 


CHAPTER XI. 
JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 

HieH Coourr. 


The High Court of Uganda was established by the Uganda Order 
in Council of 11th August, 1902. There are two Judges, a Chief 
Justice, and a Puisne Judge. Ordinarily the High Court sits at 
Kampala, but it may sit at any place within the Protectorate whea 
for any reason it considers it necessary to do so. 


The High Court has full jurisdiction in Civi) and Criminai 
matters; it is a Court of Admiralty, with power to exercise 
Admiralty jurisdiction in matters arising upon any of the Lakes, 
and it has jurisdiction in divorce. When a sentence of death ha 
been passed by the High Court, a copy of the record is sent to the 
Governor in Council and the sentence is not carried out unless |! 
has been confirmed by the Governor. 


The constitution of the High Court and the powers of the Regis 
trar and District Registrars are laid down in the Courts Ordinance 
and the Civil Procedure Rules. The Courts Ordinance confers upo! 
the High Court the power to exercise general supervision over al! 
Courts subordinate to itself, to inspect their records, and to gi? 
advice and instruction as may be necessary. An appeal lies frou 
the judgments and orders of the High Court to the Court of Appeal 
for Eastern Africa. ‘The Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa bold: 
four ordinary sessions in each year, the sessions being held # 
Nairobi, Kampala, Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam, and Zanzibar © 
turn. 


BritisH Courts. 


The Governor is authorized to confer special power upon Nagi 
trates in Special Districts to try natives for the offences of murder. 
manslaughter, rape, and certain other offences. Special District 
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Courts try such offences with the aid of assessors, and trials are con- 


ducted in the manner prescribed for the trial of offences before the 
High Court. 


There are District and Additional District (Subordinate) Courts 
throughout the Protectorate, whose powers vary according to the 
powers of the Magistrate presiding over them. In criminal matters, 
Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third class may, when 


the accused is a non-native, pass the following sentences, 
namely :— 


{ Imprisonment for a term not 
Subordinate Courts of the first exceeding two years. 
class. Fine not exceeding £300. 
Corporal punishment. 


Imprisonment for a term not 
Subordinate Courts of the 


exceeding six months. 
second class. 


Fine not exceeding £75. 
Corporal punishment. 


Subordinate Courts of the third amopreontaens fat os aera: G0 


exceeding one month. 
class. 


Fine not exceeding £15. 


Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third class have ex- 
tended jurisdiction over natives, that is, over any native of Africa 
not of European or Asiatic extraction, the term ‘‘ native ’’ for this 
purpose including Arabs and Somalis and any Baluchi born in 
Africa. 


Although Subordinate Courts possess extended jurisdiction over 
natives they may not try natives accused of treason, instigating in- 
vasion, concealment of treason, murder, manslaughter, rape, or 
attempts to commit or abet the commission of these offences. 


No sentence, exceeding six months’ imprisonment or twelve 
strokes, imposed on a native by any Subordinate Court can be 
carried into effect, and no fine exceeding £50 can be levied, until 
the record has been transmitted to the High Court and the sentence 
has been confirmed by the High Court. 


The probationary system, as understood in England, is not 
applicable to the Protectorate, as the machinery necessary for its 
general adoption and satisfactory working does not exist in Uganda. 
Under section 295 of the Criminal Procedure Code, the Court may, 
if the circumstances appear to warrant such a course, release a per- 
son convicted of an offence punishable with not more than three 
years’ imprisonment, against whom no previous conviction is 
proved, on his entering into a bond to appear and receive sentence 
if required, and in the meantime to keep the peace and be of good 
behaviour. The only practical use to which this section can be put 
is where the convicted person is a juvenile and the Court can rely 
upon his parent or parents to exercise supervision over a youthful 
offender. 
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The following table gives particulars of the criminal and civi! 
jurisdiction of British Courts for the last six years :— 


CRIMINAL. 
Discharged Found 
Year. for want of Convicted. Acquitted. Insane. 
evidence. 
1927 420 6,648 695 3 
1928 479 7,155 513 3 
1929 614 8,649 459 2 
1930 585 7,644 565 1 
1931 225 7,036 1,047 3 
1932 348 7,445 807 8 
Civiu. 
Amounts Amounts Amounts Amounts 
Year. of £15 above above above 
and under. £15 to £50. £50 to £160. 
. £150. 

1927 1,676 1,039 498 104 
1928 1,718 749 276 70 
1929 1,668 677 272 75 
1930 1,891 866 318 88 
1931 1,971 306 306 83 
1932 1,506 654 204 56 


The cases dealt with by the High Court on appeal, etc., com- 


Total Total 
number of number of 
persona. cams. 
7,766 6,295 
8,150 6,626 
9,724 7,833 
8,695 6,795 
8,311 6,712 
8,608 5,926" 
Value 
not Total. 
stated. 
28 3,345 
14 2,827 
16 2,708 
21 3,184 
21 2,687 
25 2,4465t 


pared with the last six years are shown below :— 


1927. 
Criminal appeals 46 
Civil appeals 17 
Criminal revisions ... 50 
Civil revisions ‘ oa bane | 
Confirmation of death sentences... 9 
Confirmation of sentence ... — 
Miscellaneous appeals _ 

123 


Native Courts exist in every district. 
are excepted from their jurisdiction: cases in which a person Is 
charged with an offence in consequence of which death has resulted, 
offences committed by natives in any place declared to be a town 
ship, civil and criminal cases in which any of the parties are 


1928. 


48 
18 


71 
3 

2 
142 


NATIVE Courts. 


1929. 


82 
12 
38 


1930. 


1931, 1952 

77 «12 
22 24 
102106 
1 4 
17 16 
283 = 334 
3 2 

505 608 


Certain classes of cases 


regularly employed in Government service, offences which are 
punishable as breaches of any special law, e.g.. arms, forest. fiscal. 


mining, etc. 


The powers of the different classes of Native Courts are limited 


by various enactments. 


For instance, the powers accorded to 





* Includes 63 cases tried by the High Court in its original criminal jurisdictio- 
Includes 124 cases including Juveniles. 
+ Includes 263 cases tried by the High Court in its original civil jurisdiction. 
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District Native Court may enable it to award imprisonment for 
two years and fine of Shs. 1,000 and 24 strokes of the cane. In 
civil cases the limits of jurisdiction of a District Native Court are 
any number of cattle with Shs. 1,000. There is an appeal from 
all decisions of a District Native Court to a District Court. There 
is an appeal thence to the High Court. 


In the Buganda Province of the Protectorate the Court of the 
Lukiko at Mengo has full jurisdiction in all cases in which all 
parties are natives of the Protectorate, except in cases in which 
a person is charged with an offence in consequence of which death 
had resulted, and breaches of special laws such as arms, forest, and 
fiscal are withdrawn. 


There is an appeal to the High Court from the Court of the 
Lukiko in criminal matters where a sentence of imprisonment 
exceeding five years, or of fine exceeding £100, or of whipping 
over 24 strokes, has been passed, and in civil matters in cases 
where the amount or value of the subject matter of the suit 
exceeds £100. The Provincial Commissioner, Buganda, is em- 
powered to revise all the proceedings of the Court of the Lukiko. 
The High Court may exercise any of the powers vested in the 
Provincial Commissioner. There is an appeal to the High Court 
in any original case, civil or criminal, tried before the Court of the 
Lukiko in which the accused, the complainant, or any of the 
parties are not natives of Buganda. 


Police. 


A Protectorate Police Force is maintained, constituted under 
the Police Ordinance which decrees that it ‘‘ shall act as a Police 
in and throughout the Protectorate for preserving the peace and 
preventing crime, and apprehending offenders against the peace, 
and as a military force when called upon to discharge military 
duties ’’. 


This Force has a personnel consisting of 29 European Officers 
and Inspectors, 8 Asiatic Sub-Inspectors, and 1,019 enlisted African 
rank and file, under the command of a Commissioner. The 
European Officers and Inspectors are normally recruited in the 
United Kingdom, all other ranks being appointed locally by the 
Commissioner. The normal period of engagement for Asiatic and 
African ranks is three years extended by like periods to complete 
12 years, and thereafter by any period or periods to 21 years’ 
service. 


A division of the Force is assigned to each of the 18 Mavisterial 
districts into which the Protectorate is divided. Of these divisions, 
eight are commanded by a Superintendent or an Assistant Super- 
intendent of Police, aided, in the more important districts, by one 
or more Sukordinate European officers; the remaining divisions 
being under the control of the Civil District Officer. 
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A Criminal Investigation Department is maintained, attaché 
to which is a Finger Print Bureau carrying at present ove: 
51,439 finger print files. This department, which controls the 
supervision of habitual criminals, undertakes certain duties in con- 
nexion with immigration and inspection of weights and measures 


and also took over passport control duties from the Secretaria: 


on 1st May, 1932. 


There is a training school for Police in Kampala for the instruc. 


tion of recruits in police duties generally, including the use of arms, 
first-aid, traffic control, and local languages. The normal pericd 


of instruction is six months. Refresher and promotional cours: © 


are also held here, and there is an elementary vernacular schw. 
for the children of policemen and prison warders. A magazine 
in Swahili entitled ‘‘ Habari Za Uganda Police ’’, published 
monthly, was introduced for the Force in 1931 primarily as a 


educational medium for the benefit of the African ranks, and | 
circulation of approximately 1,000 copies per month has been : 


maintained during the year. 


At the Central Registration Bureau, firearms to the numbe' — 


of 2,876 were registered, consisting of 1,064 rifles, 1,341 shot guns. 
372 pistols and revolvers, 77 muzzle loaders, and 22 miscellaneou: 
guns. 

During the year the number of persons dealt with by the Protec. 


torate Police for crimes and other offences was 6,519, as compare - 


with 7,222 in the previous year. 

Police are also maintained by the various Native Administrations. 
and serve as warders in the Native Administration prisons 
addition to performing ordinary police duties. The standard o 
discipline and efficiency required in the Uganda Police is mn 
expected of, or attained by, these forces. There is nevertheless 4 
gradual improvement in this respect. 


Prisons. 


There is a Central Prison now in course of erection near Po‘ 
Bell, 7 miles from Kampala, which, once completed, will provil 
accommodation for about 1,000 prisoners. The main section + 
constructed for long-term native convicts, and there are separit 
sections for the segregation of juveniles, females, Asiatics, ard 
Europeans, as well as punishment cells, condemned cells, wok 
shops, a hospital, and general offices. A large proportion of tl 
wccommodation is in the nature of single cells. An accommodatic 
standard of 40 square feet has been adopted in this prison. 

There are also 15 district jails for the accommodation of shor 
term prisoners and local remands and for debtors. Few of thet 
are permanent buildings. The standard accommodation in the® 
jails is 28 square feet per prisoner. The jail at Kampala was clo 
on 30th November, 1932, and the prisoners transferred to th 
Central Prison, where temporary buildings of mud and wattle hav 
been built to accommodate them. 
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There is a European staff of one Superintendent, one Assistant 
Superintendent, and three Head Gaolers, mainly recruited from 
the Home Prison Service. These are allocated to the Central 
Prison. The district jails are administered by the local Superinten- 
dent of Police or, where there is no such local officer, by an officer 
of the Provincial Administration. 

The subordinate staff is composed of Africans, all of whom 
undergo a course of training before allocation for duty to the several 
prisons. 

There is as yet no reformatory for juveniles, but accommodation 
of 8 temporary nature, well separated from the main prison 
buildings, has been provided at Port Bell for the treatment of 
youthful delinquents. There they are taught husbandry and car- 
pentry, and an attempt is made to improve their education as well 
as their physical and moral character. Convicted criminal prisoners 
are employed generally upon the production of prison food crops, the 
cutting of fuel for public institutions, the maintenance of prisons, 
the police, and warders’ lines, the cleaning of public grounds, and 
such other municipal and sanitary work as can usefully be under- 
taken by prison labour. At the Central Prison, tailoring, carpentry, 
mat and basket work, etc., are taught, and in the workshops the 
uniforms required for the native personnel of the Police Force, 
the prisons, and the various Government departments are manu- 
factured, as well as furniture and other articles required by Govern- 
ment. 

The number of persons admitted to prison during the year was 
6,408; the daily average in prison being 1,841. The number of 
persons executed on the capital charge was 17. 

The general health of the prisoners has been satisfactory. The 
total number of deaths during the year was 29, or 1°57 per hundred 
of the daily average population of 1,841 prisoners, the main causes 
being pneumonia, dysentery, and phthisis. 

Prisons under the control of the Native Government of Buganda 
have existed for many years. A central prison is situated at 
Mengo, and short-term prisoners sentenced by Natives Courts are 
imprisoned at the headquarters of the county chiefs and subordinate 
(Gombolola) chiefs. In the Toro and Ankole Districts of the 
Western Province, also, central prisons have long existed for the 
confinement of prisoners sentenced by Native Courts. The offences 
for which a large proportion of the prisoners are sentenced by 
Native Courts throughout the Protectorate cannot properly be 
classed as criminal, consisting as they do of such misdemeanors 
as failing to obey the lawful order of a chief or failing to pay the 
compensation recognized by native custom for illicit intercourse 
with women; many, again, are sentenced for petty assaults and 
similar minor offences. The admission of offenders of this class to 
the Protectorate prisons caused a very heavy and quite unnecessary 
addition to the expenditure of Protectorate revenues, and was 
Open to grave objection in that it meant that unsophisticated 
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natives of a non-criminal type were inevitably brought into c+ 
association with a definitely criminal class. During the year 19%. 
therefore, steps were taken. to extend the system of Native Admin- 
stration prisons to Provinces and Districts in which they had 0: 


previously existed. | 


Payment of Fines. : 


It is provided by section 288 (3) of the Criminal Procedure Cote 
1980, that, at the discretion of the Court, it may be ordered thi 
fines shall be paid by instalments at such times and in such amount 
as the Court may deem fit. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 
Ordinances. 


The following are the more important Ordinances enacted 0 
1932 :— 

The Specific Loan Ordinance, 1932, makes provision {ot 
the raising of a loan of £2,110,060 for public works. 

The Carriage of Goods by Motor (Control) Ordinance, 19% 
prohibits, except under licence, the carrying of goods fe 
reward by motor vehicles on certain roads in the Protectorate 

The Diseases of Plants Prevention Ordinance, 1932, provide: 
for the appointment of a Bourd to advise on the adminisr 
tion of Rules, made under section 4, for the suppression al 
plant diseases. 

The Coffee Grading (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932, excludes 
from the provisions of the Coffee Grading Ordinance, 19% 
coffee grown or an estate and exported directly therefro 
under the estate mark. : 

The Native Produce Marketing Ordinance, 1932, provides for 
the licensing of the buyers of certain native produce and fer 
limiting the number of such licences. ay. 

The Trade Marks Ordinance, 1932, is a consolidating 
Ordinance to provide for the registration of trade marks. 

The Divorce (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932, enables Sub- 
ordinate Courts of the First Class to try divorce cases Wht 
all parties are natives, and provides for imprisonment in defaul 
of payment of damages. 

The Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932, &™ 
powers the Commissioner of Customs to reduce the amount © 
freight charges on goods conveyed by air for purpose of custom 
duty to a figure not less than one-fourth of the freight chatt* 
actually payable. 4 

The King’s African Rifles Ordinance, 1932, is an amen” 
ing and consolidating enactment relating to the King’s Africa? 
Rifles. 
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The following are the more important Rules made in 1932 :— 

The Township Rules, 1932, provide for the registration and 
inspection of Butcheries under the Township Rules, 1924. 

The Coffee Grading Rules, 1932, provide that coffee exported 
under an export certificate must be graded and the bags 
marked showing the grade. 

The Factories and Machinery (Amendment) Rules, 1932, 
provide that no cotton seed which is not stored in a rat-proof 
building shall be permitted, without permission, to remain on 
or near the factory premises for more than fourteen days after 
cessation of ginning for the season at the ginnery concerned. 

The Township (No. 3) Rules, 1932, contain provisions as 
to the strength of floors of buildings erected in townships. 

The Motor Vehicle (International Circulation) Rules, 1932, 
provide that the provisions of the International Convention 
relative to Motor Traffic concluded at Paris on the 24th day 
of April, 1926, shall be applicable to Uganda. 

Rules of Court No. 3 of 1932—The Foreign Tribunals Process 
Rules, 1932, provide for the service in Uganda of documents 
relative to any civil or commercial matter pending before a 
Court in a foreign country, with which a convention, applicable 
to Uganda, has been concluded. 

Rules of Court No. 4 of 1932—Rules of Court (Advocates 
Remuneration and Taxation of Costs), 1932, are consolidating 
rules relating to Advocates remuneration and taxation of costs. 


Industrial Legislation. 


The following legislation in regard to employment in industrial 
undertakings, compensation for accidents, and provision for sick- 
ness is in force :— 

(i) The Factories Ordinance and the Factories Rules pro- 
vide for the proper control and inspection of factory sites and 
plant and for the safety of employees. 

(ii) The Employment of Children Ordinance, 1930, and 
the Employment of Children Rules, 1931, prohibit the employ- 
ment of children under twelve years of age in factories or work- 
shops, and prescribe conditions for the employment of children 
between twelve and fourteen. The Employment of Women 
Ordinance, 1931, prohibits the employment of women during 
the night in industrial undertakings. 

(iii) The Mining Ordinance provides for the payment of 
compensation to employees injured in mining operations, and 
the Master and Servants Ordinance requires employers to pro- 
vide proper housing and medical attention for their employees. 


No legislation was enacted in 1932 relating to factories, com- 
pensation for accidents, or for provision for sickness or old age. 
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Native Laws. 

The Incendiarism Prevention Law, 1932, provides that a fine 
may be imposed on inhabitants when a public building is 
wilfully destroyed by fire, instead of requiring the inhabitants 
to assist in replacing or repairing the building as was enacted 
by the 1927 law, which is repealed by this law. 

The Law to provide for the payment for food supplied to 
the labourers employed in cutting and clearing Mailo 
Boundaries Law, 1932, gives a right to the Lukiko of execu- 
tion against the personal property of a debtor who has not 
paid for the food supplied to the labourers cutting his boundary. 
and further provides that, if the Lukiko sell the debtor's land 
to make these payments, any balance left over shall be repaid 
to the debtor. 

The Land Tax (Amendment) Law, 1932, provides that the 
land tax shall be such as the Kabaka shall by Order, with the 
approval of Governor, from time to time direct. The tax was 
formerly laid down in the law itself. 

The Land Tax Law, 1932, a consolidating law; the land tax 
for different areas is set forth in the Schedule. The Kabaka 
may by order, with the approval of the Governor, vary the 
areas to which any tax in the Schedule shall apply. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. ) 
The Protectorate accounts showed a surplus balance amounting | 
to £706,071 at the end of 1932, and this, together with the Reserve 
Fund of £433,857, provided a total available surplus of £1,139,928. — 
Although the estimates of expenditure were framed on a con- 
servative basis, it became evident early in the year that there 
would be a shortfall in the ordinary revenue collections, and tbat 
additional measures of economy would have to be adopted. Asa 
result of the curtailment of the programme of public works, tbe 
economies effected by the various Departments, and certain large 
fortuitous credits to revenue, there was a surplus on the year's 
working of £103,633. 
The following table shows the revenue and expenditure figures 
of the last five years :— 


Year. Revenue. Ezpenditure. Surplus Balance. 
£ £ £ 

1928... eee ace 1,519,237 1,368,188 1,240,253 

1929... Ane a 1,682,918 1,607,175 1,315,997 


Surplus Balance 
and Reserve Fund. 


1930... = not 1,412,242 1,643,293" 1,087,946 
1931... ie eed 1,399,912 1,451,563 1,036,295 
19820 1,402,528 1,298,895" 1,139,928 





* Excludes payments to the Reserve Fund. 
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The estimated revenue for the year was £1,340,937 and the 
actual receipts amounted to £1,402,528: there was thus an 
increase of £61,591. The heads under which the principal 
decreases occurred were :— 


£ 
Customs... rad we na a me 65 823 
Licences, Excise, etc. ... sae ee oe 41,954 


Against these there were increases under certain other heads, 
the greatest being :— 


£ 
Reimbursements ... eh Ea ed ae 49,066 
Interest ae ai tte ot Le ... 128,795 


The increase under ‘‘ Reimbursements ’’ is largely the result 
of the raising of the Uganda 1932 Loan, part of the charges on 
which are payable to the Protectorate by the Kenya and Uganda 
Railway. The Protectorate investments, which were written down 
at the end of 1931 by approximately £71,000, had appreciated 
considerably by the close of the year 1932, and they were written 
up to their market value, a large credit thus accruing to revenue 
under the head ‘‘ Interest ’’. 


The amount appropriated for the ‘service of the year was 
£1,387,656, and the actual expenditure amounted to £1,298,895. 
There was thus a saving on the expenditure estimates of £88,761. 


Debt. 


The following table shows the position in regard to loans at the 
end of 1932 :— 


Designation and amount Balance out: 
L standing on 81st Remarks. 
of Loan. December, 1982. 
£ 

Uganda Government 5 £2,000,000 Interest at 5 per cent. Sink- 
per cent. Inscribed ing Fund payments, at the 
Stock, 1951-1971. rate of not less than 1 per 
£2,000,000 issued at cent., will commence on the 
£96 per cent. raised 1st September, 1935. The 
under Ordinance No. Loan was raised to meet the 
1 of 19382. cost of railways, roads,water- 


supply and other public 
works for the development 
of the Protectorate and for 
the repayment of loans made 
by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Government of 
Uganda. 
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The following expenditure had been incurred at the end of the 
year in anticipation of the flotation of a second public loan :— 


Western Province roads ... sit fee oa 56,039 
Drilling and water-sipply schemes... on 17,968 
Kampala industrial fuel supply ... oo 3,914 
Substitution of iron for wooden telegraph poles 6,903 

Human Trypanosomiasis Central Research 
Institute ... a Si Be Wes ese 18,289 
£103,113 

Assets. 


The Protectorate surplus amounted at the close of the year 
to £1,139,928. Of this sum, £931,995 was invested, £55,762 held 
in cash, and £71,180 as stores. The balance is represented by the 
excess of recoverable cash advances and the expenditure charged 
to an advance account in anticipation of the raising of a loan, over 
cash liabilities in the shape of deposits and temporary borrowings. 


The main heads of taxation and their yield. 


The main sources of revenue from taxation, and the yield of 
each, were :— 


£ 
(a) Customs duties ee ae Bee ..  285,1 
(b) Licences to purchase, store, gin, and bale 
cotton... oe i pee ee te 18,446 
(c) Motor and carriage licences ae & 22,301 
(d) Stamp duties ... ae oe oe a 9,749 
(e) Trading licences 5 eae ees ae 16,576 
(f) Poll taxes—native ... oes oh 519,857 
(g) Poll taxes—non-native me ‘fe Ae 18,870 


There is also a tax on the export of cotton and this is calculated 
on a sliding scale according to the closing price on the Liverpod 
Cotton Exchange for June American ‘‘ middling '’ futures on 4 
certain date in the middle of December of the previous year. This 
price was below 5d. in December, 1931, and, in accordance with 
the scale, no tax was payable on cotton exported during 1932. 

(a) Customs duties.—Revenue is derived chiefly from impo" 
duties on spirits, tobacco, cotton yarns and manufactures, and oils 
fats, and resin manufactures. (See also section below headed 
““ Customs Tariff ’’.) 

(ck) Licences to purchase, store, gin, and bale cotton.—Ginnin: 
licences are issued at a fee of £50 in the Eastern and Buganda 
Provinces, and £25 in the Northern and Western Provinces. The® 
licences include the right to purchase, store, and bale cotton, but 
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a fee of £50 is charged for this privilege to any non-holder of a 
ginning licence. 

(c) Motor and carriage licences—The basis of taxation is tare- 
weight, and the fees vary from £2 to £15 for a motor car, and 
from £8 to £40 for a commercial vehicle. An additional fee is 
charged for public service vehicles and for trailers. 


(d) Stamp duties.—These are payable on various documents, 
etc., under the terms of an Ordinance enacted in 1915. (See also 
section below headed ‘* Excise and Stamp Duties ’’.) 


(e) Trading licences.—-A licence to cover wholesale and retail 
trading costs £15, and for retail trading only, £7 10s. Licences 
for each additional trading store cost £5 and £3 15s. respectively. 
£2 8s. is charged for a hawker’s licence. 


(f) and (g).—These are dealt with separately in a later section of 
this Chapter headed ‘‘ Poll tax ’’. 


Other important sources of revenue, which do not strictly come 


under the heading of taxation, and the yield from each, are as 
under :— 


£ 
Forestry fees a es ie re at 9,343 
Inoculation of cattle  ... ee a el 5,054 
Registration of bicycles ... es ey 14,064 
Land rents ae a0 one ee ay 23,341 
Sale of ivory 3 ee ae %, .. 12,672 


Customs Tariff. 


Under the terms of the Congo Basin Treaties, equality of treat- 
ment in respect of imported goods irrespective of origin is ensured, 
and the grant of Imperial preference is therefore inadmissible. 
Goods declared as in transit are allowed to be imported and for- 
warded under Customs control on payment of expenses of adminis- 
tration (6d. per package). 


For purposes of Customs, Kenya and Uganda form a single unit 
and by agreement with the Tanganyika Territory Government a 
common tariff has been accepted by the three territories, the free 
and unrestricted movement within the territories of both imported 
goods and local products being thus secured. The common tariff, 

owever, includes a small number of ‘‘ suspended duties ’’ which 
are of a protective nature and may be imposed by Proclamation, 
either in part or in full, in any or all of the territories. 

The general duty rating under the Common Tariff is 20 per cent. 
ad valorem based on the landed value at the port of entry, building 
Materials, artisans’ tools, and vehicles and parts being admitted at 
lower ratings. Exemption from duty is allowed on drugs and 
Medicines, packing materials, disinfectants, germicides and vermin 
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killers, machinery, and many articles necessary for road construc- 
tion, sanitation, irrigation and drainage purposes, and for the agri- 
cultural, industrial, and educational development of the territories. 


Amendments to the Customs Tariff in 1932 were of a minor 
character being confined to a reduction in the duty on currants from 
20 per cent. ad valorem to Shs. 1-75 per 100 lb. and to the insertion 
of authority to the Commissioner of Customs to compute for pur- 
poses of assessment of duty, the freight on goods conveyed by air 
at a figure not less than one-fourth of the sum actually charged. 
The Customs revenue accruing to the Protectorate in 1932 amounted 
to £285,184. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 


(i) Excise duties—An Excise Duties Ordinance was enacted 
December, 1931, to come into operation on Ist January, 1932, but 
prior to this legislation Excise duties were not leviable in the Pro 
tectorate. The duties imposed under the Ordinance are a 
follows :— 


On sugar, excluding jaggery, per cwt. 1 sh. 
On tea, per lb. 10 cts. 
On cigarettes, per lb. 75 cts. 


On manufactured tobacco other than cigarettes, per. |b. 
50 ets. : 


(ii) Stamp duties.—The present stamp law in Uganda is con- 
tained in the Stamp Ordinance of 1915. This Ordinance appears 
to have been based largely on the Indian Stamp Act of 1899. The 
Indian Act of 1899 may be said to follow closely the English 
Stamp Act. 


The Stamp Ordinance in Uganda provides that any instrument. 
whether executed or not, and whether previously stamped or not, 
may be brought to a District Commissioner or the revenue authority 
for an adjudication as to the proper duty chargeable. The fee for 
adjudication shall not exceed 10s., nor be less than Is. 


Poll Tax. 


There is no hut tax in the Protectorate. A poll tax is levied 
both on natives and non-natives. The amount of native poll tax, 
which also in some instances includes ‘‘ tribute,’’ a tax collected 
on behalf of certain Native Administrations, varies from 5s. t 
£1 1s. annually per adult male of the population, amd is assessed 
according to the average ability of the natives of the district to 
pay. In some cases a district is further sub-divided into counties 
for this purpose. The tax is collected under the supervision of 
Administrative Officers, by native Chiefs, and a rebate based ons 
percentage of the collection is paid to the Native Administrations 
for this service together with the “ tribute.” The following table 
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shows the rates at present in force, the gross yield, and the net 
yield, after deducting payment of rebate and/or ‘‘ tribute ’’ :— 





Gross Rebate 
Gross Yield and Net 
District. Rate. Yield. per Tribute Yield. 
Province. paid. 
Shs. £ £ £ £ 
Buganda Kingdom— 
Mengo ... An Ry 15 56,336 
Entebbe ae a 15 24,449 
Mubende eas, si i. 18,688 
—_ 119,576 23,764 95,812 
Eastern Province— 
Busoga ... 21 88,788 
Bugwere 18 38,017 
Bugisha ... 18 33,891 
Budama 18 27,154 
Teso... 18 59,963 
Karamoja 5 3,569 
—— ___—- 251,382 71,633 179,749 
Northern Province— 
Bunyoro 10 12,217 
xe ¥ \ 11,675 
Chua. 8 6,689 
West Nile 8 16,448 
Lango ... 18 43,670 
—— 90,699 23,422 67,277 
Western Province— 
Toro 21) 
16 a 
10 13,025 
6 
Ankole . 30,465 
Kiger. a 14,210 
—_—_— 57,700 22,816 34,884 
Totals... Se 519,357 141,635 9 377,722 











Non-native poll tax is payable at the rate of £1 10s. per annum 
by every adult male of European or Asiatic descent, and also by 
natives of Africa who are not natives of the Protectorate according 
‘o the definition contained in the Poll Tax Ordinance, that is to 
say, who have not been resident in the Protectorate for one year 


ae to the first day of January of the year for which poll tax 
ue. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
GAME. 


Prior to 1924, the Uganda Government had tried many and 
various schemes to mitigate the damage to native cultivation 
arising from uncontrolled herds of elephants. Private enterprise 
had been enlisted and undoubtedly many elephants were killed. 
but as the profit made by the hunter was eventually dependent 
upon the weight of ivory obtained, all shooting was reduced to an 
attempt to get ivory, the interests of the cultivator inevitably rank- 
ing low. Various District Officers attempted to deal with the 
problem by arming ex-King’s African Rifles and ex-Police askaris, 
but the indiscriminate shooting which resulted tended to split the 
big herds into smaller groups, each one based on a patch of forest 
or swamp, to emerge at night and raid the unfortunate peasants’ 
food crops. Towards the end of 1924, the Protectorate Govern- 
ment began an attempt at dealing systematically with garden 
marauders, and what was then called the Elephant Control Depart- 
ment came into being. 


To make certain that elephants in future would be shot accord- 
ing to their deserts and not, as hitherto, in accordance with the 
profit their ivory would yield, the Government made all members 
of its Control Department whole time employees, on a fixed salary 
which was not influenced in any way by the amount of shooting 
they did. The only test of efficiency for one and all, European 
and native alike, was to what extent damage by elephant to culti- 
vation was lessened. The new policy put a premium on knowledge 
of elephant habits, and it was soon found when the herds were 
dealt with by a European and intelligently trained native staff, 
taught to select their quarry according to its marauding proclivi- 
ties, only a very limited amount of killing was necessary. As the 
years have gone on, the natives have come to appreciate more and 
more the success of the Game Department policy, and nowadays, 
the once frequently voiced and very understandable demand for the 
destruction of all elephants is rarely heard. 


After being accustomed for several years to receiving payment 
from ivory hunters for information regarding the whereabouts of 
any elephants, the natives found it difficult to understand the 
attitude of members of the Game Department towarde informers, 
and for a while control was complicated by the distinctly aggrieved 
attitude of the local inhabitants. This veiled hostility was natural 
enough under the circumstances, and repeated refusals of the 
Game Department personnel to slay and harry vast numbers of 
harmless elephants merely puzzled the native still more. However, 
this attitude has completely disappeared and it is quite usual now 
for European Rangers or native game guards, on arrival at a 
Gombolola Chief’s headquarters, to be told that, though there are 
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lots of elephants about, there is no damage being done. The 
natives have realized that a high degree of safety has been con- 
ferred upon them by the systematic killing off of marauders, and 
that their crops suffer practically no harm from the ordinary placid 
elephant herd, even though the screaming and trumpeting is 
alarming. 


Combined with eradication of mischievous animals, goes pre- 
servation of the good. For some years, it was thought that a 
control policy such as is exercised in Uganda might damage the 
tusker class of elephant so much that prospective hunters would 
gradually cease to find the payment of licence fees worth while, 
and it is very satisfactory to find that, in actual fact, the year 
1932 shows considerably increased revenue from the sale of game 
licences. A growing number of responsible natives are exercising 
their privilege in regard to elephant licences, and no one shows more 
scrupulous regard for the Game Laws than do these people, who 
receive their elephant licences at reduced rates as compared with 
Europeans. The game licence rates for the latter are now :— 


£ 
Visitor’s full... a a ee os re 50 
Visitor’s (14 day) eo ag, oe oe Pf 15 
Resident’s full ... Je vee oa mee a 5 
Resident’s (14 day) wey oa ie g 
One elephant... ses Na bas ten ra! 10 
Two elephants ... hs “is ae Sa she 20 
One bull giraffe ... tee fs mee m3 en 15 


Bird licences at Shs. 10/- per annum are eagerly sought after by 
the natives, but it cannot yet be said that bird shooting for sport is 
prevalent among them. A stealthy stalk about sun-down, and one 
round of 12 bore, kills 3 or 4 guinea-fowl which, having settled in 
a tree in the expectation of a peaceful night, never see the dawn. 
However, guinea-fowl are very plentiful and as meat is the main 
deficiency in native diet, the necessary restrictions on the pur- 
chase of shot guns are relaxed as much as possible. 


As it became evident during the year under review that acceler- 
ated reduction of elephants in the comparatively densely populated 
parts of the Toro District had become necessary, a system of cheap 
licences, for considerable numbers of immature male and adult 
female elephants, was introduced for Toro only. The scheme 
appears to be achieving its object and should check the tendency 
of the natives to forsake the fertile valleys in favour of the rather 
barren hilltops, which inevitably follows the presence of too many 
elephants in the valleys. Toro has always presented rather a 
problem to the Game Department as its large swamps and mul- 
titude of crater lakes, surrounded by dense elephant grass, make 
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successful elephant hunting a very arduous pursuit. The loca 
population are not even reasonably self-reliant where elephants a:- 
concerned, and will unhesitatingly abandon a magnificent foo: 
garden in a valley, in favour of a rocky hilltop, if elephant radinz 
is not dealt with promptly and effectively. As the necessary | 
measures cannot always be undertaken by the staff of the Gaze 

Department, the present cheap licence scheme was introduced fo 

six months in the hope that the alarms of the Batoro would t- 

materially reduced. 


The Lake George Game Reserve has been extended south az! 
west, through uninhabited country, to afford adequate protect: 
to the game on one side of the recently completed motor rox: 
connecting Mbarara and Fort Portal. It is hoped that in t*- 
comparatively near future, the game will appreciate its sanctuary. 
in which case a tourist driving along this road will see buffalo az! | 
elephant in their natural surroundings. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


I. Reports. 
(a) Annual. Shs. Cts. 
: Part D2 3. 00 
Agricultural Department. 2 part { 
gricultural Departmen parts | part If eo 
Education 3. 50 
Forests 1. 50 
Game 3. 
Geology eid 3. 00 
Land and Survey ... 3. 00 
Medical 7. 00 
Veterinary ... a 2. 00 
Government Printer, Entebbe. 
(b) Other Reports. s. 4. 
Report of the Commission on Closer Union of 
the Pependsries in Eastern and, Central 
Africa a ms 6 0 | 
Report of the Joint Select egunnieees Vol. I 1 6 
on Closer Union in East Africa. { Vol. II 30 (0 
3 volumes Vol. III 4 6 
Statement of the Cofeaibts of H.M. Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom as ent 
Closer Union in East Africa ... ce x Oo 4 
H.M. Stationery Office, London. 
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Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the 
Cotton Industry of Uganda, 1929 ... 


Supplement to the above (Table E of Costs)... 


Report on ore in Ugends ny Prof. R. 8. 
Troup, C.I.E. .. 


Report on a Visit to Kenya and Uganda ¢ to 
advise on Anti-Malarial Measures by Lieut.- 
Col. 8. P. James 


Report of an Investigation into PGs in fh 
Protectorate of vee ey Col. Sir Edward 
Thornton, K.B.E. ‘ 


Government Printer, Entebbe. 


The Victoria Nyanza and its Fisheries—A 
Report on the Fishing Survey of Lake Vic- 
toria, 1927-28, by Michael Graham, M.A. ... 


A Report on the Fishing Survey of Lakes Albert 
and Kioga, March-July, 1928, by E. B. 
Worthington, M.A., Ph.D. ... 


A Report on the Fisheries of eats Tyee 
gated by the Cambridge Expedition to the 
East African Lakes, 1930-31, ee E. B. 
Worthington, M.A., Ph.D. . 


Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


Report on the Town Planning and Development 
of Kampala, by A. E. Mirams. 2 vols. 


Report on the Town Planning and Revelonmen 
of Jinja, by A. E. Mirams 


Summary of Progress of the Gesiagieal Survey 
of Uganda, 1919-1929 eae 


Memoirs, Syllabi, etc. 


The Geology and Paleontology of the Kaiso 
Bone Beds, by E. J. Wayland 
Petroleum in Uganda, by E. J. Wayland 


The Geology of South-West Ankole, by A. D. 
Combe, with an Appendix on the Eee 
by A. W. Groves 


Shs. 


10 


10. 


35. 


00 


50 
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The Volcanic Area of Bufumbira, Pt. I, the 
Geology of the Volcanic Area of Bufumbira, 
South-West Ankole, by A. D. Combe and 


W. C. Simmons 
Index of the Map of Ugunda 


Government Printer, Entebbe. 


Miscellaneous Works. 


The Uganda Protectorate, 2 vols. by Sir Harry 


Johnstone, G.C.M.G., K.C.B 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 


The Lango, by J. H. Driberg 
Messrs. T. Fisher Unwin. 


The Baganda, by J. Roscoe 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


(21085—28) Wt. 1963-8102 700 1433 P,8t G.78 


Shs. 


24. 


15. 














EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (28. 2d.). 

Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

£1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (18. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 


Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
20. 6d. (28. 11d.). 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


Nottingham. (E.MLB. 48.) le. (1s. 1d.) 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). Is. (18. 3d.) 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) la. (18. 2d.) 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 





Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1a. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B. 54.) 1s, (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Ie. (1a. 1d.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 28. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of ‘Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) le. (Ls. 2d.). 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 

Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2a, (28. 5d.). 
Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 

Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 

Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s, (28. 5d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 

Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (1s. 3d.) 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) ls. (18. 3d.). 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 

and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) 1s. (18. 4d.). 
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Map. 


I.— GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The Bermudas or Somers Islands are a cluster of a large number 
of small islands situated in the West Atlantic Ocean, in 32° 15’ Noth 
latitude and 64° 51’ West longitude, comprising an area of about 

19 square miles, and containing a population in 1931 of 27.78" 
The estimated density of the population i is 1,407 per syuare mie 
The nearest point of the mainland is Cape Hatteras in North 
Carolina, 580 miles distant. The Colony is divided into nine 
parishes. The capital is the city of Hamilton (populati on 
about 3 ,000). The only other commercial harbour of importaneé 
for sea-going ships is St. George’s in the extreme east of the group 
There is a naval dockyard, as Bermuda is the headquarters cof the 
West Indies and Atlantic Squadron. 
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History: 


According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d‘Oveido, who visited these islands in 1615, they were discovered 
at an earlier date by Juan de Bermudez, after whom they were 
called the Bermudas. The exact date of the discovery is not 
known, but a map contained in the first edition of the Legatio 
Babylonica of Peter Martyr, published in 1511, shows the island 
“La Barmuda ” in approximately correct position. 


No aborigines were found on the islands by the early voyagers, 
and the Spaniards took no steps to found a settlement. 


The islands were still entirely uninhabited when, in 1609, Admiral 
Sir George Somers’ ship The Sea Venture, while on a voyage with 
a fleet of eight other vessels conveying a party of colonists to the 
new plantations then being formed in Virginia, was wrecked upon 
one of the numerous sunken reefs which surround the islands on 
every side. The reef is still called, after the name of the Admiral’s 
ship, the Sea Venture Flat. 


Sir George Somers died in Bermuda the following year and his 
companions, ignorant possibly of the prior claims of Juan de 
Bermudez, called the group ‘“ The Somers Islands.” The reports 
of the beauty and fertility of the land, taken home by Somers’ 
nephew, Captain Mathew Somers, induced the Virginia Company 
to seek an extension of their charter, so as to include the islands 
Within their dominions, and this extension was readily granted by 
King James I, but shortly afterwards the Virginia Company sold 
the islands for the sum of £2,000 to a new body of adventurers 
called “the Governor and Company of the City of London for the 
Plantation of the Somers Islands.” 


During the first 25 years of its existence the settlement prospered 
exceedingly under the government of the Company, but as the 
original shareholders, who included many of the most distinguished 
men of the time, died or disposed of their holdings, the adminis- 
tration was neglected, and the settlers became subject to many 
grievances and abuses. Finally, in 1679 they appealed to the 
Crown for redress, and in 1684, a verdict having been given under 
a writ of Quo Warranto against the Charter of the Bermuda Com- 
pany, the government of the Colony passed to the Crown, and 
the Company, the members of which then held only 25 shares of 
land in the island, was dissolved. 


Climate. 


The range of temperature during 1932 was between 48° F. in March 
and 91° F. in August. The mean temperature for the year was 
715° F. and the mean relative humidity 78° F. The total rainfall 
was 51.69 inches, or 5.57 inches below the average for the past 10 
years. ‘The mean atmospheric pressure was 1017.5 millibars, 
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IIl.— GOVERNMENT. 


The Orders and Constitution of the Colony under the Bermuda 
Company made provision for a reasonable amount of self-govern- 
ment by the settlers, including the right to elect representatives 
to make laws within certain restrictions. The first Genera! 
Assembly for Bermuda was held at St. George’s on Ist August. 
1620. 


When the government passed to the Crown in 1684, the Com- 
mission to the first Royal Governor confirmed the grant of repre- 
sentative institutions, which have been continued without interrup- 
tion until the present day. 


The laws of the Colony are enacted by a Legislature, consisting 
of the Governor, the Legislative Council, and the House of Assembly 


The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting at 
present of four official and three unofficial members. The Legisla- 
tive Council consists of nine members, three of whom are official 
and six unofficial. The House of Assembly consists of 36 members. 
four of whom are elected by each of the nine parishes. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and of the Legislature are paid 8. 
a day for each day’s attendance. There are about 1,350 electors. 
the electoral qualification being the possession of frechold property 
of not less than £60 value. The qualification for a member of the 
House of Assembly is the possession of freehold property rated at 
£240. 


A number of the departments of Government are controlled by 
Executive Boards with the head of the department acting in an 
advisory capacity only. 


There are two municipalities and nine parish vestries exercising 
the right to impose local taxes. 








I1].— POPULATION. 
White. Coloured. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Total. 

1921 Census oa ie8 3,282 3,724 6,347 6,774 20,127 
19H, es wee 6,090 5,263 8,084 8,352 27,789 
Increase see ae 2,808 1,539 1,737 1,678 7,662 

» per cent. oe 85 41 27 23 38 

1922. 1932. 

Births 31-2 per 1,000. 26-9 per 1,000. 

Deaths ea : 18-5* 2 5,- 3) 13:3), 

Marriages ... ss ay 8 » 8 mo» 

Infantile mortality ae 127 ss 38 yen Verena 

Emigration oe cae 497 space _ 


Immigration ved ae 467 mow = 
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IV.— HEALTH. 


Although other mosquitoes are fairly plentiful, the anopheles has 
never existed in the islands, which have consequently been free 
from malaria. Epidemics of any kind have been few and far 
between. 


The numbers of infectious diseases notified from 1928 to 1932, with 
the principal contributors, were as follows :— 








1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Chicken-pox ... BS 67 92 15 17 61 
Diphtheria... ee 32 175 54 8 30 
Typhoid ww 3 4 8 4 1 
Tuberculosis ... oe 10 16 13 17 ll 
Measles Con ees: 9 6 460 142 _ 
Scarlet Fever... nye 1 5 _ 33 39 
Other diseases ye 628 222 28 52 37 

760 520 578 273 185 





The number of deaths from infectious diseases in 1932 was 27 
divided as follows: from tuberculosis 15, septicaemia 4, other 
diseases 8. 

By the inoculation of school children it is hoped to prevent a 
recurrence of the outbreak of diphtheria which occurred in 1929. 

A District Health Officer has been appointed for the Western 
District and free clinics are held by him. These clinics are well 
attended and are proving of considerable value. It is proposed to 


appoint a District Health Officer for the Fastern District in the near 
future. 


The provision of District Nurses by the Bermuda Welfare Society 


has contributed greatly to the general improvement in health 
throughout the islands. 


V.—HOUSING. 
The housing problem is receiving consideration at the present time 
as rents are high and the cost of building great. 
: Draft regulations for the control of buildings are under con- 
sideration by the Legislature. 


The majority of the wage-earning population rent  well-con- 
structed stone houses. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 

The principal industry of the Colony is agriculture. The products 
are vegetables for the North American market and home consump- 
tion, and lily bulbs. 

The provision of Government Packing Houses and the supervision 
and grading of produce are having a marked effect in increasing 
the Popularity of Bermuda products in the Canadian markets. 
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The following table gives the quantities of potatoes, onions, au: 
other vegetables exported each year from 1928 to 1932, together 
with an estimate of the net annual value of the crop exported and 
consumed locally :— 

Net Bermuda Consumed 


Quantity Exports. locally. Total valve 
(Bushels). Value. Farm value. of crop. 
< £ £ £ 
1928 ... «420,802 138,243 142,957 281,200 
1929 ... oe 491,500 136,013 161,587 297,600 
1930 ... 6 441,000 138,028 177,022 315,050 
1931 ... ah 212,100 121,753 143,247 265,000 
1932 ... Soe 315,000 49,465 189,235 238,700 
The chief crops and their destinations in 1932 were as follows — 
: Country of 
Vegetable. Quantity. Destination. 
Potatoes... ... 28,184 bushels United States of America 
es 7,397 ,, Canada 
= 344, British West Indies 
Celery... as 2,532, United States of America 
$3 46,472 Canada 
Carrots ... see T7738. 55 Canada 
Kale Sys a. «14,544 ,, United States of America 
Qnions ... ... 29,0384 ,, Canada 
t; 329, British West Indies 
Tomatoes .. 10,238 —,, Canada 


The total value of the exports of local products to the United 
States was £64,592. This figure includes lily bulbs, of which 24° 
cases were shipped, to the value of £7,257. Exports to Canada 
were valued at £28,698 and to the West Indies at £171. There Was 
no export of Bermuda produce to Great Britain. 

Agriculture is almost entirely in the hands of small farmers of 
European descent. All holdings are of less than 10 acres. The 
total area cultivated was approximately 2,087 acres. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The only trade of any importance in Bermuda is that of caterinz 
for tourists, the great bulk of whom come from America. The 
majority of visitors arrive in the winter months, from the end 
of December until the end of April. During this period in 193° 
three passenger steamers a week came to Bermuda from New York: 
two belonging to Messrs. Furness Withy and Company Limited, and 
one to the Munson Line. The Furness Company were in receipt of 
a subsidy at the rate of £25,000 a year. . 

Two fortnightly services from Canada to the British West Indie 
call at Bermuda on both northbound and southbound voyage: 
one of these services touches at Boston, Mass. 
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Steamers from England to the British West Indies and South 
America touch at Bermuda on the outbound voyage. 

The summer season has been increasing steadily in popularity 
during the last few years; it lasts from July to October. Hotel 
and steamship rates are lower in summer than in winter. The 
number of tourists visiting the Colony during the summer season 
continued to show an increase in 1932. 

The management of the tourist trade is in the hands of the Trade 
Development Board, the members of which are appointed by the 
Governor. It is composed entirely of unofficials and mainly of 
persons financially interested in the success of the traffic. 

The public funds voted by the Legislature and expended for the 
services controlled by this Board, and the number of tourists 
annually, are shown in the following table :— 


Expenditure. Tourists. 
£ 
1928 ue ee ed Ae 7288; 199 36,391 
1929 tas es ea Bite 50,243 39,052 
1930 353 os Bars oe 51,676 43,094 
1931 ae ae ane Se 58,499 47,376 
1932 eee Sa BAC ai 56,005 44,000 


These figures do not include 29,000 arrivals in cruise ships. 
_ The expenditure on advertising annually is approximately £8,000 
in America, £2,500 in Canada, and £1,500 in Great Britain. Some 
£4,250 is spent locally for the entertainment of visitors. Steamer 
subsidies of £28,600 are included in the expenditure of this Board. 


The only direct tax affecting tourists is that of 12s. 6d. on every 
passenger ticket for persons leaving Bermuda. ‘This tax applies to 
all residents as well as to visitors. 

The shops in the Colony stock the highest class of articles for sale 
to the tourists. Buyers from the chief houses go to Europe every 
Summer to purchase dry and fancy goods for the winter season. 
The comparatively low tariff of 10 per cent. to 124 per cent. ad 
tulorem enables articles to be sold at lower prices than in the States 
or Canada. It has been estimated that 80 per cent. of the revenue 
of the Colony is derived from the tourist trade. 

The estimated value at the port of shipment of the imports and 
exports for the past five years has been as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. 

£ £ 
1928, Sed ee «1,587,470 177,015 
1929, Bh a: ... 1,718,248 185,903 
1930, be a .. 1,954,568 191,727 
193] ie wee ane ee 2,463,259 119,005 


19920 awe 1 881,526 93,461 
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Imports. 
1931. 1932. 
From £ £ 
United Kingdom 991,219 717,213 
British Colonies 482,469 487,887 
Foreign Countries 989,571 686,426 
£2,463,259 £1,891,526 


The chief articles of import with their values were as follows :— 
Boots and shoes, £36,335; butter, £33,499; beef, £63,049: 
bran, £7,683; canned meats, £12,760; clothing, £151,616; elec- 
trical goods, £50,047 ; fancy goods, £148,593 ; furniture, £44,178: 











hardware, £36,755; meats, £141,254; oats, £33,112; poultry. 
£23,484; fruit (fresh), £38,194; malt liquor, £38,341; whisky. 
£159,078. 
Exports. 
1931. 1932. 
To £ £ 
United Kingdom ~ Se 
British Colonies... 10,378 28,869 
Foreign Countries 108,627 64,592 
£119,005 £93,461 
Chief Articles of Export. 
1931. 1932. 
£ £ 
Lily bulbs 11,305 7,331 
Potatoes as 16,070 28,750 
Other Vegetables 24,356 51,832 


Owing to the operation of the preferential tariff there was 4 
continued marked increase in the importation of manufactured 
goods from the British Empire. 

Competition in practically all branches of trade is keen. Import 
business is conducted either through local commission agents, or 
through the placing of orders by buyers who visit centres of pro- 
duction during the summer. 


VIII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


8s. to 10s. a day. 54 hours a week. 

16s. to 20s. a day. 53 hours a week. 
ditto. ditto. 

8s. to 10s. a day ditto. 

£4 to £7 a month. 

£2 10s. to £4 10s. a month. 

£1 103. to £2 a week. 


Acricultural labourers 
Masons wa as 
Painters and carpenters 
Building labourers 
Cooks 

Maids 

Coachmen 
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Cost of Living. 


The standard of living in Bermuda is very -high, and is reflected 
in high prices. Practically all essentials, as well as luxuries, are more 
expensive than elsewhere. Prior to the opening, in November, 1931, 
of the Bermuda Railway, the only form of land transport other 
than bicycle was either by carrier ’bus or by carriage, with a 
nominal minimum fare of 3s. for half a mile or less and 8s. for over 
one mile and under two. Electricity costs 10d. per kilowatt for 
light and 5d. for power, with certain discounts. Other expenses 
are proportionately high. The upkeep of a horse and trap costs 
about £200 a year. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 13, but is not 
free except in a few particular cases. There are in practice and by 
consent separate schools for white and coloured children, but there 
is no difference in the standard of education as between the races. 

The total number of children of school age in the Colony was 
3.479 in 1932. The average number of pupils registered in the 
schools was 4,116, and the average attendance 3,050 or 87 per cent. 

The statistical records regarding the children of school age in 
1932 are as follows :— 


White. Coloured. Total. 





Aided schools id oes 826 2,137 2,963 
Unaided ae oe sa 225 183 408 
Taught at home __... ‘ 19 38 57 
Physically or mentally unfit, 29 22 51 

1,099 2,380 3,479 





Thirty schools are in receipt of grants from the Board of 
Education. Of these, 11 are attended by white and 19 by coloured 
children. 

The total expenditure on education in 1932 was £29,949, of which 
the principal items were :— 


£ 
Administration ... ae tee 507 
Pensions ... ae es aes 251 
Scholarships Pee eg w= 1,220 
Buildings ... Bos oe w. 1041 
General Grant... ah ... 19,229 
Special Grants ... oe . 6,700 


In six of the aided schools secondary school subjects are taught 
in the higher forms. ‘The Colony is a centre for the Cambridge 
al Examinations, which are held annually in December; and 
every year candidates from five of the local schools sit for these 
examinations. ‘There is no local university, and no local institute 
for the training of teachers. 
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A Rhodes’ Scholarship (of £400) is awarded to Bermuda each 
year, and in addition there are :— 

(a) The Bermuda Scholarship which was provided by Govem- 
ment for the purpose of enabling prospective candidates for the 
Rhodes’ Scholarship to proceed to some educational institution 
abroad for a period of three years. The annual value of this 
scholarship is £200. 

(b) The Bermuda (Technical Education) Scholarship, also pro- 
vided by Government, by which are established four scholarships 
each of the value of £150, tenable for a term not exceeding four 
years “to assist and encourage youths educated in these islands te 
proceed to institutions abroad for the purpose of acquiring technical 
and higher educational advantages than it is possible to obtain in 
these islands.” 

(c) A Teachers’ Training Scholarship of £300 for one year at a 
University Training Department in Great Britain. 

(d) A Teachers’ ‘Training Scholarship of £200 for one year at an 
approved Training College in Great Britain. 

(e) Two Scholarships for two years each at a Training College in 
Jamaica of an annual value of £110 for a man and £90 for a woman. 


X.— COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 
The total shipping for the year under review, entered and cleared, 
was 7,794,558 tons, an increase of 318,061 tons compared with 1931. 


The following table shows the details of the above total, distin- 
guishing between British and foreign ships and between steam and 
sailing ships :— 











British. 
Steam. Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Entered ... eo 2,801,288 513 2,801,801 
Cleared... 2,799,477 489 2,799,966 
Total British shipping... ff wee oe 5,601,707 

Foreign. 
Steam. Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Entered ... ore 1,090,800 3,331 1,094,131 
Cleared ... ic 1,095,281 3,379 1,098,660 
Total foreign shipping ... oes eee ee  2,192,791 





In addition to the regular service with New York with from one 
to four steamers running weckly according to the season, the service 
with the West Indies and Canada for passengers and freight was 
maintained at fortnightly intervals throughout the year by tbe 
Canadian National Steamships. 
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Direct passenger service was maintained between England and 
Bermuda by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company and Messrs. 
{flders and Fyffes, Limited. The Royal Mail Company and the 
London Direct Line were mainly responsible for the freight service 
from the United Kingdom. 


Railways. 


A light standard gauge railway 22 miles in length connects both 
ends of the island to Hamilton. 


Roads. 


No new roads were constructed, and no development of any 
importance took place. 


Postal. 


Five hundred and seventy-five mails were received from overseas 
and 265 despatches. The volume of business generally is probably 
greater relatively than that of any other Colony owing to the con- 
stant stream of tourists. The number of parcels received was 
51,813. The money order business amounted to £70,360. Of this, 
orders to the value of £65,773 were issued and £4,587 paid. 

The transit to London for mails is usually eleven days. 

The postage on letters to all parts of the Empire remains at Id. 
per ounce or part of an ounce. 


Cables and Wireless. 


The Halifax and Bermudas Cable Company maintain a line to 
Halifax, and the Direct West Indies Company a line to Jamaica via 
Turks Islands. ‘The full-rate charges are: New York 1s. 6d., and 
England 2s. 4d. a word. There is a week-end letter service to Great 
Britain at a minimum charge of 11s. 8d. (for twenty words). 

In 1925 a licence was granted to the Halifax and Bermudas 
Cable Company granting then a monopoly of commercial wireless 
traffic, the right being reserved to the Government to take over the 
station at the end of ten or fifteen years. ‘The station was com- 
pleted by the end of 1927 but was not open for traffic. The call 
sign is G Z H. The system of transmission is Marconi C.W. Valve 
25 KW. The wave-length is between 2,750 and 3,000 metres 
and the range 2,500 miles. There is also a 1.5 KW. quenched gap 
set, tuned to 600, 650, 750, and 800 metres for working with ship 
stations. Wireless telephonic communication is now maintained 

’ with New York and, by relay, to Canada and Europe. 


Telephones, 


There are about 1,450 miles of telephone line owned by the 
: Bermuda Telephone Company. ‘The rates for a one-party service 
: are from £12 (residential) to £20 per annum. There is no limit to 
« the number of calls and there are no toll or mileage charges. The 
; System is automatic throughout the Colony. 
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XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


There are two private banks in the Colony, the Bank of Bermuda. 
Limited, and the Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Limited. The 
assets of these banks as shown in their last published statements 
amounted to £879,243 and £798,597. respectively. 


English currency, weights, and measures are the legal standards, 


Bermuda has issued £1 and 10s. notes to supplement the supply 
of English notes which is small. 


XII.— PUBLIC WORKS. 


The heaviest item of expenditure under this head for a number of 
years has been the cost of widening and deepening the approache 
to the Colony by sea. A sum of £459,543 has been spent on this 
object since 1910. The Narrows Ship Channel has been widened to 
450 feet and deepened to 31 feet throughout, and a general plan for 
the improvement of the Channel is being carried out. 

During the year 1932, 25 per cent. of the total expenditure of the 
Public Works Department was on dredging and 75 per cent. on 
general works. 


The expenditure on the maintenance of the roads was £19,805. 


XIII.—JUSTICE AND PRISONS. 


The Judicial Department consists of the Supreme Court and thre 
Magisterial Courts. 

The Supreme Court is presided over by the Chief Justice and on 
or two Assistant Justices. 


The Magisterial Courts ave presided over by one Police Magistrate 
each. 

280 persons were committed to prison during the vear, as against 
266 in 1931. Of these 240 were men; 156 were first offender. 
8 were sentenced to imprisonment for five years or more, and 12' 
for three months or less. 

1,323 persons were prosecuted, of whom 29 were discharged. 
1,225 punished on summary conviction, and 43 convicted by the 
Supreme Court. Of the latter, 32 were for offences against property 
and 11 for offences against the person. There were no cases of 
manslaughter. 

There are two prisons in the Colony, the one at Hamilton accommo 
dating 45, and the one at St. George’s 18 prisoners. There are 00 
associated wards, each prisoner being provided with a cell. The 
male prisoners break stone for the metalling of the roads, and the 
female prisoners remake bedding for the Military Authorities 
Extra-mural labour is carried out by the male prisoners. 


No. 
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XIV.— LEGISLATION. 
Title. 


The Patents Designs and Trade Marks Act, 1930, Amendment 
Act, 1932. 

The Bermuda Railway Refund Act, 1932. 

The Civil Service Establishment Act, 1927, Amendment Act, 
1932. 

The King Edward VII Memorial Hospital Act, 1925, Amend- 
ment Act, 1932. 

The Bermuda Coal Company Act, 1932. 

The New York Communication Act, 1932. 

The Assistant Curator of the Aquarium Act, 1932. 

The Registration Act, 1914, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Director of Public Works Act, 1932. 

The Treasury Payments Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Treasury Payments Act, 1930, Amendment Act (No. 2) 
1932. 

The St. David’s Island Bridge Act, 1931, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Appropriation Act, 1931, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The John Howard Sempill Act, 1932. 

The Summary Offences Act, 1926, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Public Carriage Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Municipalities Act, 1923, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Passport Act, 1932. 

The Board of Trade Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Treasury Payments Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Trade Development Act, 1913, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Watlington Waterworks Act, 1932. 

The Revenue Act, 1898, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Bermuda Fire and Marine Insurance Company Act, 1932. 

The Public Health Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Summary Offences Act, 1926, Amendment Act (No. 2), 
1932. 

The Immigration Act, 1931, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Poor Relief Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The King Edward VII Memorial Hospital Act, 1925, Amend- 
ment Act (No. 2), 1932. 

The Elbow Beach Hotel and Development Company Act, 1932. 

The Gerald H. Gray Pension Act, 1932. 

The Post Office Act, 1900, Amendment Act, 1932. 

The Imperial Preference Act, 1932. 

The Governor’s Salary Act, 1932. 

The Canadian National Steamships, Ltd., Subsidy Act, 1932. 

The Expiring Laws Continuance Act, 1932. 

The Customs Tariff Act, 1932. 

The Appropriation Act, 1932. 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The following table shows the total revenue and expenditure o! 
the Colony for the years 1928-1932 :— 


Recurrent Expenditure 
Revenue. Expenditure. for Reserves. 
£ 
1928 oes w 294,174 287,224 16,418 
1929 ees - 331,448 334,262 = 
1930 rE «. 429,190 409,572 _ 
1931 ae ss 464,351 458,700 = 
1932 3 462,607 443,501 Ea 


Of the total revenue for the year, £271,607 represents Custom: 
receipts, and £55,682 balance from 1931. 

No changes were made during the year under review in the 
method of raising revenue apart from certain alterations in the 
specific Customs duties. 

There is a Government Note issue of £1 and 10s. denominations 
Notes in circulation 31st December, 1932, amounted to £194.66. 

The value of the investments held as security for this liability was 
£245,961 on Ist January, 1933. There is no coin reserve. 

The amount standing to the credit of depositors in the Savings 





Bank on 31st December was £98,692, against £97,595 and £92.04 _ 


in 1931 and 1930 respectively. 

The public debt of the Colony stood at £131,636 at the end of 
the year. A sum of £45,000 was borrowed in 1920, £5,000 in 1925, 
£20,000 in 1927, and the balance in 1930. The amount to the credit 
of the sinking fund on 31st December was £34,721. The sum of 
£70,796 borrowed in 1930 for the purchase of the new dredger 15 
repayable in four annual payments. 

The estimated excess of assets over liabilities on 31st December. 


1932, was £198,477. The surplus monies available for gener 


purposes on this date were £19,106. 

The total assets amounted to £491,859 of which £245,961 wa 
held for Government Notes redemption, £145,618 for the Savings 
Bank, and £46,837 for the Superannuation Fund. 

The revenue from specific Customs tariffs was derived a 


follows :— £ 
From ad valorem duties... oe oan .. 127,754 
» surtax... Bas bd me vik . 36,204 
,, duty on spirits des te vee 25,187 
» Cigars and cigarettes 2 ais w. 15,059 
» rum... a tee a a .. 14,107 
» malt liquor ... ges eae x i 11,083 
» export tax... ead ata 11,086 


There is a stamp duty of 12s. 6d. on each passenger ticket entitling 
any person to leave Bermuda. Revenue from this source Is abaitt 
£30,000. A stamp duty of 1d. is payable in respect of all receij'* 
for £1 or more and in respect of all cheques. 


(2128-28 Wt. 2011-3111 625 11/33 P.St. G.7/8 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 

Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

£1 Is. (£1 1s. 9d.). 

Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 

Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 

(E.M.B. 47.) le. (1s, 2d.). 

Imporial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 

2s. 6d. (28. 11d.). 

Farther Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) Is, (1s. 

Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). Is. (le. 

The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (18. 

Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 

Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products, 
(E.M.B, 54.) 1s. (1s. 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) Is. (Ls. 

The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) 1s, (1s. 

Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s, (28. 

Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s. (1s. 

The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 

Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) le. (1s. 

Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) Qs. (28. 

Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s, (28. 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.MB. 63.) le. (1s. 

Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 
Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) Is. (1s. 

Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (1s. 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) Is. (1s. 

Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s. (1s. 
‘alestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) 1s. (1s, 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) Is. (1s. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

British Honduras lies on the Atlantic side of the mainland of 
Central America within 18° 29’ 5’ to 15° 53’ 55’ North latitude and 
89° 9’ 22” to 88° 10’ West longitude. 

The boundaries of the Colony are defined by the River Hondo and 
Yucatan on the north ; by a straight line drawn from Gracias a Dios 
Falls on the River Sarstoon to Garbutt’s Falls on the Belize River, 
thence north to the Mexican frontier on the west ; by a portion of 
Guatemala with the River Sarstoon on the south ; while the Bay of 
Honduras and the Caribbean Sea are to the east. Its greatest length 
is about 174 miles and width about 68 miles. The total area is 8,5% 
square miles. The Colony is therefore about one-sixth the size 
England, nearly twice the size of Jamaica, and about two-thirds th 
size of the whole of the British West Indian Islands put together 

The mainland of the Colony is low and swampy near the coast. 
but rises inland. The northern half of the Colony is generally fiat: 
but in the south it is hilly and mountainous, rising in the Cockscomb 
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Range to a height of 3,700 feet. The country is well watered, and 

its rivers, which are many, provide the chief means of communica- 
tion. The soil is rich and well adapted to the growth of tropical 
produce. 


Climate. 


The climate of British Honduras compares favourably with that 
of other tropical countries with small European populations. 
Europeans leading a normal life and taking common precautions 
will find the climate of British Honduras pleasant and healthy. 
The annual rainfall at Belize was 67-36 inches. The absolute 
extremes‘of temperature were on 21st November and 15th September, 
when the thermometer registered 59° F. and 93° F., respectively. 


History. 


It is probable that Columbus discovered the coast about 
1502, when on his way from Cuba to find a passage to the Indies, 
but so far as modern history goes, the Colony became known to 
Englishmen about 1638, probably accidentally through a ship- 
wrecked crew. It is also probable that many years ago people from 
Jamaica visited the Colony and, finding logwood abundant and 
easily accessible, established themselves. Within a very short 
time of their arrival they must have come in contact with the 
Spaniards and Indians of Yucatan and the Peten District of Guate- 
mala. There are records of many conflicts between them, but as 
England was at that time at war with Spain it was natural that the 
subjects of each King should fight whenever they met in this country. 
Indeed, long after the Thirty Years’ War had ended in Europe, and 
Spain was our ally against France, conflicts occurred between the 
subjects of His Britannic Majesty and those of the King of Spain 
in this Colony. The Spaniards also made frequent attempts to 
expel Englishmen who came with their slaves from Jamaica. In 
1670 Spain ceded in perpetuity to Great Britain by the Godolphin 
Treaty of 8th July, with plenary right of sovereignty, all lands in the 
West Indies or in any part of America held by the English at the 
time (Article vii). Logwood establishments increased rapidly from 
thisdate. The population of the Settlement at this date amounted 
to 700 white settlers, among whom was the famous Admiral John 
Benbow. By 1671 the Settlement had grown so prosperous that it 
Was reported to King Charles II by the Governor of Jamaica as 
having “increased His Majesty’s Customs and the natural commerce 
more than any of His Majesty’s Colonies.” This was no doubt due 
to the great value of logwood and mahogany. 

By 1713 there was a settled form of government carried on 
by magistrates elected by the inhabitants. In 1717 the Board of 
Trade asserted the absolute right of Great Britain to cut logwood. 
In the next year the Spaniards made a determined effort to conquer 
the Settlement and got as far as “Spanish Lookout ” on the Belize 
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River, which they fortified. In 1754 another attempt was made 
and defeated “ principally by slaves ” at Labouring Creek. In 177% 
St. George’s Caye was attacked and a great many settlers were 
captured, ill-treated, and carried off to Merida and thence to Havana, 
but were subsequently allowed to return. In 1786, by the Treaty ci 
London, Great Britain agreed with Spain to give up the Mosquitc 
Coast in exchange for the Settlement from the Belize River to the 
Sibun, including the lands lying between the two rivers, and St. 
George’s Caye, but this was not agreeable to the Spaniards, and ther 
continued their attacks from Mexico until finally beaten on 1(th 
September, 1798, at St. George’s Caye, thus ending the century 
and a-half of Spanish efforts at domination. 


From that time until about 1849 there was peace, but in tha: 
year the Indians in Yucatan rebelled against their Spanish oppres- 
sors, and many were driven across the Hondo and settled in the 
northern half of this Colony, and from the year 1867, when Mexico 
declared itself a republic and threw off the yoke of Spain, until the 
year 1872, the Indians of Yucatan continued to make repeated 
attacks on the Colony. 


Il.— GOVERNMENT. 


The first settlers, from 1638 to 1786, managed their own affairs 
Persons were annually elected to act as magistrates, at public 
meetings held for that purpose. These magistrates discharged al! 
executive and judicial functions. Resolutions were passed 3 
public meetings and they formed the laws binding on the community. 


{ 


The King, in 1765, gave a “constitution to the people,” founded | 


on their ancient customs, viz., “ legislating by public meetings, and 
the election of magistrates annually by the free suffrage of the 


people.” This, it may be remarked, was the freest constitution 


ever enjoyed by, or granted to, a British settlement. 


Admiral Sir William Burnaby was then sent to the Settlement te 
make the necessary arrangements, and the inhabitants were put i 
full possession of their lands and rights. Captain Cook, the cele- 


brated navigator, accompanied Sir William Burnaby, who codified | 


the laws and customs of the Settlement, which were afterward: 
published and known as “ Burnaby’s Laws ”’. 


In 1786 a Superintendent was appointed by the Home Govem- 
ment, but during the years 1791-97 elected magistrates agall 
ruled the Settlement. From this latter date Superintendents wer 
regularly appointed until 1862. An Executive Council was estal- 
lished in 1840 to assist the Superintendent, and in 1853 a Legislative 
Assembly was formally constituted, consisting of eighteen elects! 
and three nominated members. The Settlement was declared 4 
Colony on 12th May, 1862, and a Lieutenant-Governor was appointe! 
subordinate to the Governor of Jamaica. In 1870 the Legislatit? 
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Assembly was abolished by a local enactment and a Legislative 
Council substituted therefor, consisting of five official and not less 
than four unofficial members, with the Lieutenant-Governor as 
President. Since 1913 the Council has contained six official and 
seven unofficial members. On 31st October, 1884, Letters Patent 
were proclaimed constituting the office of Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief, which rendered the Colony independent of Jamaica. 
iia were renewed by Letters Patent proclaimed on 10th Septem- 
r, 1909. 


All questions are decided by the majority of the votes given, the 
Governor or presiding Member having an original vote, and, if the 
votes shall be equally divided also a casting vote. Under Ordin- 
ance No. 17 of 1932, the Governor or presiding Member may, either 
before or after the votes of the members have been taken, “ declare 
the passing of any Bill or any clause of it or any amendment to any 
such Bill or of any resolution or vote to be necessary in the interest 
of public order, public faith, or other first essentials of good govern- 
ment including the responsibilities of the Colony as a component 
part of the British Empire, or to be necessary to secure within scope 
of any such Bill, clause, amendment, resolution, or vote as aforesaid 
the control.of finance of the Colony by His Majesty’s Government 
for the period during which the Colony receives financial assistance 
from His Majesty’s Exchequer”. In this case “‘ only the votes of 
the official members shall be taken into consideration and any such 
Bill, clause, amendment, resolution, or vote shall be deemed to have 
been passed by the Council if a majority of the votes of such official 
members are recorded in favour of any such Bill, clause, amendment, 
Tesolution, or vote ”’. 


The English Common Law and all statutes of the Imperial 
Parliament “in abrogation or derogation, or in any way declaratory 
of the Common Law ”’ passed before 1899 extend to the Colony as 
far as local circumstances render such extension suitable and subject 
to modification by Colonial Ordinances. Pursuant to Ordinance 
No. 31 of 1923 a new and revised edition of the Laws of this Colony 
has been published in two volumes. This edition, referred to as 
“The Consolidated Laws, 1924,” came into force on 4th February, 
1925, and supersedes the revised edition published in 1915 and all 
Ordinances passed before July, 1924. Appcals to His Majesty in 
Council are regulated by Chapter 155 of the Consolidated Laws, 
1924, 


The Executive Council consists of the Governor and three ex 
officio members, and of such other persons as may from time to 
time be appointed with His Majesty’s approval. At the date of 
this Report there were four unofficial members. 


For administrative purposes the Colony is divided into six 
Districts : Belize, which includes the capital at the mouth of the 
river of the same name ; the Corozal District ; the Orange Walk 
District ; the Cayo District; the Stann Creek District ; and the 
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Toledo District, the main station of which is Punta Gorda, in th: 
south of the Colony. A Commissioner is appointed to each District 
who exercises the usual] judicial functions of that office as prescritet 
by law. He is also ex officio Sub-Treasurer of his District, Sub- 
Collector of Customs, District Postmaster, and Chairman of the kxa’ 
nominated District Boards. 

Under Chapter 125 of the Consolidated Laws, 1924, there # 
a District Board, nominated by the Governor, in each District 
These Boards have jurisdiction over sanitation and public health: 
markets; slaughter-houses; traffic regulation ; naming, numbering. 
and lighting of places and streets in any town within their Districts 
building construction, etc. Their revenues are mainly derived 
from property taxes, liquor and other licences, rents and fees. 


There is a partly nominated and partly elective Town Boar 
in the town of Belize, established under Chapter 118 of the Cor- 
solidated Laws, 1924. The Board exercises all the functions of 
District Board, and its jurisdiction extends to and includes S:. 
George’s Caye, Caye Caulker, and Ambergris Caye. 


I1l.— POPULATION. 


The population of the Colony at the end of 1932 was estimate! 
at 52,945, and consisted of 26,185 males and 26,760 females. Owe 
to intermixing, racial classification of the population is difficult an: 
unreliable, but the Corozal and Orange Walk Districts are inhabite! 
principally by the descendants of the early Spanish and Mav 
peoples. The Stann Creek District is peopled, in the main, by the 
Caribs, while in the Toledo District the Caribs and Mayas pr 
dominate. In the Cayo District are Guatemalans, Mexicans. 801 
a few Syrians. In the capital the ‘Creoles ” (descendants of th 
early settlers) are in the majority, but there are also a large numb 
of people of Latin extraction from the neighbouring Republics, au! 
Syrians and Chinese. There is a limited number of Europeans a4 
United States citizens. 

The population was distributed in the Districts of the Colony # 
follows :— 





Area in Persons per 

District. Persons. square miles. aquare mile. 
Belzeg  - fe. ask 20,090 1,623 12.37 
Corozal ee 24 7,840 718 10-91 
Orange Walk fe 6,360 1,462 41-35 
Stann Creek... 0... 5,885 840 7.01 
Toledo ile «bbe 5,985 2,125 2-81 
(Cayo dist Oils. as. 6,805 1,830 3-72 
Colony ae 52,045 8,598 6-16 
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The following table gives the number of births, deaths, marriages, 
and infantile mortality for 1932, with comparative figures for the 
previous year :— 


Infantile 
Births. Deaths. Marriages. Mortality. 
Per Per Per Per 
Year. Number. cent. Number. cent. Number. cent. Number. cent. 
1931 + 1,909 3-67 1,915 3-67 342 0-65 291 15-17 
1932 «+ 1,879 3-54 1,073 2-02 363 0-65 194 10-32 


No record is kept of emigration and immigration. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


The Colony remained free from any quarantinable disease during 
the year. 


The most prevalent diseases were as follows :— 


(a) Malaria—accounting for 60 per cent of the total number of 
cases of infectious disease. This disease is usually of the aestivo- 
autumnal type and 474 cases were treated during the year in the 
six hospitals in the Colony. 

This disease is responsible for 4-3 per cent of the total deaths in 
the Colony. 


(6) Dysentery—accounting for 6-8 per cent of the total number of 
cases of infectious disease. Both the amoebic and bacillary types 
of the disease occur. Seventy-three cases of this disease were treated 
in the six hospitals of the Colony, with eight deaths. 


(c) Tuberculosis—accounting for 3-7 per cent of the total number 
of infectious disease. The pulmonary form of the disease is most 
common. Six new cases were notificd during the year, and 
40 cases were treated in the six hospitals of the Colony. 


(d) Venereal diseases are common—13-4 per cent of the total 
number of cases of infectious disease. 


No statistics are available as to the occupational incidence of 
these diseases. There are no mines or factories in the Colony. 


There are six hospitals in the Colony—one for each District of the 
Colony. The hospital in the capital town, Belize, contains 62 beds. 
The number of beds in the other hospitals range from 19 to 6 beds. 
In these hospitals, treatment is afforded for medical, surgical, and 
obstetrical cases. In Belize, there is also a venereal disease ward 
of eight beds. The poor and indigent receive free treatment in all the 
hospitals. For other classes the fees range from 25 cents to $3-00 
per day for each person. Cases of tuberculosis are ordinarily not 
received for treatment in the hospitals. Accommodation for twelve 
destitute sufferers from this disease is provided at the Belize Poor 
House. 
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Each District and each hospital of the Colony is in charge of an 
Assistant Medical Officer under a Principal Medical Officer who is 
ex officio Medical Officer of Health for the entire Colony. In the 
Belize hospital, there is one English trained nurse controlling a 
subordinate native nursing staff. At each District hospital, there is 
a competent native nursing staff. At each District hospital, there 
is a competent native nurse, who has received a course of training at 
the Belize hospital, extending over a period of three years. 


Owing to the absence of any fall to the sea, and the lack of funds 
to carry out effectual mechanical drainage, few drains in the town 
of Belize act effectively. The low-lying and swampy land in the 
northern portion of the town is now being reclaimed by filling it in 
and raising its level with sand and mud dredged from the adjoining 
sea. The Local Authority, Belize, also operates a dredger by which 
means mud taken from the harbour and canals is deposited at 
convenient places in the town and given to householders for the 
purpose of raising their low-lying and swampy lots. The canal at 
the north side of the town is pumped out, as occasion arises, by 
means of an electric pump controlled by the Local Authority, 
Belize. In the country districts, where there is a greater fall to 
the sca, efficient drains are provided and maintained by the Local 
Authorities. 


There are six Local Authorities charged with the duty of looking 
after the sanitation of their respective Districts. There is also a 
Central Board of Health, having general power of supervision over 
the several Local Authorities. In Belize, there are five native 
subordinate sanitary inspectors working under a trained Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, and in each of the remaining five Districts of 
the Colony, there is also a native subordinate sanitary inspector, 
working under the Assistant Medical Officer of the District. 


The absence of any pipe-borne water-supply necessitates the 
storage of rain-water in vats, tanks, and other receptacles. Regular 
and thorough inspections of these water receptacles by the sanitary 
inspectors must be maintained in order to detect and destroy the 
larvae of the mosquito and in particular the yellow fever-carrying 
mosquito. Owing to the large number of vats destroyed by the 
hurricane, householders have had to fall back on barrels and other 
improvised receptacles in which to store their water which has 
resulted in an increase in the number of mosquitoes and the necessity 
for increased watchfulness on the part of the sanitary inspectors. 
Some of the vats are kept screened by their owners but the majority 
are kept stocked by the sanitary inspectors with larvivorous fish. 
Crab holes are being treated with cyanogas by the sanitary staff 
with satisfactory results. All pools of stagnant water within the 
several towns are periodically oiled by the sanitary staff, a mixture 
of sawdust and crude oil being used for the purpose. A very 
limited amount of quinine as a prophylactic against malaria is 
being distributed by the Medical Officers free of cost to the public. 
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In Belize, scavenging is now being performed by motor trucks and 
conditions are much improved. Buckets from latrines are regularly 
emptied into the sea or canals, and individual septic tanks in in- 
creasing numbers are being installed in private houses. In the out- 
lying towns, conditions are fairly satisfactory, but in the remote 


country villages methods of disposal of excreta are extremely 
faulty. 


V.—HOUSING, 


The population live in wooden houses with galvanized iron roofs, 
standing usually on wooden piles about 7 feet above the level of the 
ground which is often low-lying, swampy, and flooded. It is 
unusual to find the ground floor used as a sleeping room. It is 
generally used as a store-room, washing room, kitchen, or garage. 


Owing to the destruction caused by the hurricane of 1931 and the 
extensive fire which occurred early in 1932, there are now barely 
sufficient houses in the town of Belize for the accommodation of the 
present number of inhabitants. Hurricane-damaged houses are, 
however, being gradually replaced. In other towns of the Colony 
there is ample housing accommodation. 


The houses are most of them very small, judged by European 
standards, but they are, in general, neatly painted and tidily kept. At 
the close of every year, there is usually an influx of labourers into 
the capital from the various mahogany and chicle camps and there 
is always, during this period, considerable overcrowding. A few 
years ago, a large swampy area to the south of the town of Belize 
was given by the Government to be used as a native residential 
area. Unfortunately this area was almost completely denuded of 
its houses by the recent hurricane and the soil so laboriously and 
expensively deposited by the inhabitants in order to fill up their 
swampy and low-lying lots washed away. Building has been, how- 
ever, commenced again in this area. Three ranges of ‘“ barracks,” 
two at the north end of the town and another at the south end, 
have been temporarily erected by the Government to provide 
accommodation for the homeless. They consist of 72 small rooms 
each about 10 feet by 8 feet. Another such “ barrack ” has been 
since erected by the Town Board of Belize. These rooms are 


rented to people of the labouring class at the rate of 50 cents per 
week, 


There were no building regulations prior to the year 1928. In 
consequence, householders erected houses how, where, and in what- 
ever manner best suited their convenience. Often, therefore, collec- 
tions of small tenement houses are found packed together without 
order in the back yards of houses of a better class and decent appear- 
ance facing the street. Building regulations have now been passed 
designed to prevent this and to provide that there should be suifi- 
cient ventilation in and free space around each house. These 
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regulations, however, apply only to new erections. In order to deal 
with existing slum areas and to rectify the errors of past years. 
legislation involving compensation to owners will be necessary. 
This latter cannot be undertaken in view of the present financial 
condition of the Colony and of the municipal authorities. 

Regulations have now been framed with a view to ensuring 
that, in future, houses will be erected in such a manner as to afford 
greater protection against hurricanes. 

There are several residents in the town of Belize who own exten- 
sive house property which is rented out to tenants, but there are 
also very many working people who own or partly own the houses 
in which they live. 

There is one active Building Society in Belize, and a portion of 
the Imperial loan recently obtained, has been distributed by 4 
Loan Board among householders in the form of loans in cases where 
houses have been damaged or destroyed by the hurricane. 

All premises in the towns are regularly inspected by the sanitary 
inspectors and householders are made to keep their premises in 4 
sanitary a condition as circumstances permit. Prosecution of 
offenders is not undertaken save as a last resort. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The principal products of the Colony are :— 

Agricultural—Bananas, plantains, citrus fruits, coconuts, 
copra and corn (maize), sugar and rum, vegetables, root crops. 
pulse, and grain. 

Live Stock—Swine, cattle, and poultry. 

Timber—Mahogany, cedar, logwood, rosewood, pine, yemeri. 
santa maria, and other secondary woods. 

Marine.—Sponges, lobsters, turtle, and fish (there ar 
numerous varieties). 

Forest Produce.—Chicle. 

The employment of contract labour in the agricultural industry 
of the Colony is confined entirely to the sugar estates in the northe 
districts and to a few stock farms. The length of the contract 
period varies from six months to fifteen months and wages paid 
average $19 per month. 

As a rule labourers, whether contract or non-contract, are housed 
on the estates either in wood and iron barracks or bush huts. 


In regard to coconuts and copra the organization consists of both 
plantation and individual agriculturists. In the case of the former 
labour is usually employed as required and paid by the task. The 
foremen or captains of gangs are as a rule employed permanently 
and are paid by the month. 
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The plantation organization is in the majority of cases operated by 
Europeans, whereas individual growers are mostly non-Europeans. 
The number of the latter far exceeds that of the former although 
the actual production is about equally divided. Figures for the 
actual number of non-European cultivators are not available. 


Approximately 80 per cent of the nuts are exported as such and 
as copra, the remaining 20 per cent being used for oil production 
for home consumption. 


Coconuts, the most important agricultural export, showed a 
further decline in 1932, the value being $24,860 as compared with 
$41,913 in 1931 and $68,569 in 1930. 


In the case of copra there was a slight increase in the quantity 
exported mainly due to the demand in Mexico, but the value per 
pound weight fell considerably making the actual value exported 
almost a third less than in 1931. Value of copra exported :— 


$ Tons (short). 
1930 ... ee wee 71,865 826-6 
1931 ... oe we 21,338 406-6 
1932 ... re oe 14,700 497-8 


The grapefruit industry is organized on plantation lines, the 
majority being owned by Europeans. Labour is recruited as re- 
quired except in a few cases where regular gangs, amounting to 
about fifteen men, are regularly employed. In the case of oranges, 
limes, seedling grapefruit, etc., the bulk of the production is by 
individuals of non-European descent, who own a few scattered trees 
on their holdings. The fruits are grown entirely for local con- 
sumption. 


Exports of citrus fruits increased in value slightly to $9,319 as 
compared with $8,378 in 1931. The production of the new plantings 
will not be felt until the 1933-34 season when it is estimated that 
the export should reach approximately 10,000 cases as compared to 
2,106 in 1931 and 2,663 in 1932. 


The bulk of the banana and plantain crops is now produced by 
non-European planters each working as an individual unit. At 
harvesting time they sometimes work in association with one 
another ; otherwise they work their plantations as individuals. 
Approximately 80 per cent of the bananas are exported as well as 
a very small percentage of plantains. As a result of dull markets 
leading to more strict grading and increased rejections on the part 
of buyers, the export of bananas decreased from $31,077 in 1931 to 
$26,910 in 1932. In the case of plantains, although the value of 
exports showed only a slight increase for 1932 ($178) in comparison 
to 1931 ($128), the number exported increased from 9,050 in 1931 
to 19,550 in 1932. 
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Rum is produced entirely on the small sugar estates in the north 
and on one estate in the south. The labour required is drawn from 
estate labour except in the case of the “ still-man,” who is usually 
a permanent employee paid monthly. In the northern districts the 
production is entirely by persons of Spanish descent, while that in 
the south is by a European. The value of rum exported showed a 
slight decrease from $14,412 in 1931 to $13,748 in 1932. The pro- 
duction of vegetables, etc., which is almost entirely carried on by 
non-Europeans working as individuals, each farming a small acreage. 
increased perceptibly during 1932 and may be ascribed to the 
gradual improvement in methods of cultivation and the advent of a 
few Chinese market-gardeners near Belize. 


Sugar-cane is organized as a plantation crop on estate lines, owned 
by persons of European descent and Central American Spanish 
descent. Labour is usually contracted. A small quantity is grown 
by the non-European cultivator for family consumption, and the 
whole of the sugar production is consumed in the Colony. 


Stock-raising is confined almost entirely to persons of European 
and Central American Spanish descent. Owing to the decrease in 
the use of animal draught in timber extraction less attention is 
given to this industry now than previously. The use of stock for 
agricultural draught purposes is hardly practised at all, and conse- 
quently the number of animals kept by the native agriculturist is 
practically nil. 


During the last few years marked improvement has taken place 
in regard to non-European agriculture. The advent of a fairly 
large number of Jamaican cultivators has appreciably raised the 
standard. The influence of the European planter cannot as yet be 
said to have affected the native cultivator. This is mainly due tv 
the very small number of Europeans at present operating. Te 
native of British Honduras is not a born agriculturist and thus it 
will be a generation or more before any pronounced improvement in 
his methods can be hoped for. 


Exports of forest produce fell off markedly during the year. 
although the largest part of exports still continued to be forest 
produce. The percentages, by value, of the various classes of pro- 
duce of domestic origin exported are shown below. 


Per cent. 
Forest produce ... ies ea ai% we 69-59 
Agricultural produce ... ion es v. — 28-12 
Marine produce ws ed ea wag 2-29 


The total volume of exports, however, was again greatly reduced 
being less than half of those of 1931, which were only 50 per cent of 
those of 1930. Mahogany cutting was entirely stopped on accoutt 
of the large stocks held in the United States of America and the 
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unfavourable exchange rates in the United Kingdom. The ship- 
ment of mahogany lumber, however, continued to expand. The 
value of chicle exports fell slightly, largely on account of price- 
cutting on the part of the United States. 


Logwood exports were insignificant and no rosewood was cut. 


The year 1932 has not, however, been a disastrous year for the 
forest industry. Rather has it been a year of consolidation and 
preparation for taking advantage of the first improvements in the 
timber trade. Especially noteworthy is the installation of a modern 
saw-mill which will be capable of sawing the whole of the Colony’s 
annual output of mahogany. The market for sawn mahogany has 
recently steadily increased at the expense of the log market, and this 
step to take advantage of the change in markets will be beneficial 
to the forest industry as a whole. A second feature of the industry 
during the year has been the increased interest shown in timbers 
other than mahogany and cedar and small quantities of these 
“secondary woods” have been exported, mainly as sample ship- 
ments. Consolidation in this branch of the industry is being 
effected with the probable opening up of untapped timber resources. 
Thus, while activity in the forest itself was at a low ebb, energy has 
been so directed that 1932 will probably prove to have been the 
turning point towards a marked improvement in the forest industry 
of the Colony. 


The organization of the logging industry has undergone a marked 
change with the development of saw-milling. The export of logs to 
the United Kingdom markets will practically cease, except in the 
case of selected figured logs, while the contracts from United States 
buyers will largely be replaced by contracts for the local mill. The 
organization of the other branches of the industry remains similar 
to that described in last year’s Report. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The trade of the Colony, as in the previous year, was at a very 
low ebb throughout 1932. Contracts for the purchase of mahogany 
and chicle, which form the mainstay of the Colony, practically 
ceased altogether, thereby throwing a large number of the wood- 
cutters and chicle-gatherers out of work. 


The prices of all commodities fell in the year but as this was the 
case also in regard to the produce of the Colony the purchasing 
power of the inhabitants was not improved, and, as the year pro- 
gressed, there was clear indication that a number of the people were 
living on savings which could not last indefinitely. 


The situation already grave was made much worse by the hurri- 
cane disaster of 10th September, 1931, when relief measures had 
to be undertaken of necessity. 
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The tables included in this Report show that the volume of trad: 
with Canada and the United Kingdom continues to increase, a1 
that with the United States of America to decrease. 


It is hoped that in the future it may be possible for sam 
mahogany and cedar lumber to be exported direct to the Londo 
market. If more satisfactory direct shipping facilities between the 
Colony and the United Kingdom were available a greater volum 
of the British Honduras freight now shipped via New York wouli 
be carried in British vessels. ; 


The total trade of the Colony amounted to $3,749,322 which wx 
less by $3,597,102 than the total of $7,346,424 in 1931. 


The imports, exports, and total trade of the Colony during the 
last five years are shown in the following table :— 


1928, 1929. 1980. 1981. 1982. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Imports... «4,481,748 5,056,673 4,925,330 4,435,358 2,301,8%8 
Exports... ... 4,041,502 4,876,875 4,534,963 2,911,066 1447.48! 


Trade... ws 8,523,250 9,933,548 9,460,293 7,346,424 3,749,32 
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A summary of the shipping trade, distinguishing between sailing, 
steam, and motor vessels, and British and foreign nationalities, is 
shown hereunder. The total tonnage was 573,276, a decrease of 
69.953 as compared with the previous year. 

















ENTERED. 
Steamships and 
Nationality. Sailing vessels. motor boats. Total tonnage. 
British < Ss 1,936 72,918 74,854 
United States of America wee _— 38,248 38,248 
Other aie ts 783 178,701 179,484 
Total As 2,719 289,867 292,586 
CLEARED. 
Steamships and 
Nationality. Sailing vessels. motor boats. Total tonnage. 
British BS aay 2,168 70,897 73,065 
United States of America deed — 32,828 32,828 
Other ee cor 678 174,119 174,797 
Total a 2,846 277,844 280,690 





The total tonnage during the last five years was :— 


Year. Inwards. Outwards. Total. 

1928... ves Ses ec 291,451 288,427 579,878 
1929... on 328 eee 312,581 312,691 625,272 
1930 ... er Ses ote 313,587 312,373 625,960 
1931... re we Ra 327,271 315,958 643,229 
1932... err ots: vee: 292,585 280,690 573,276 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Labour in British Honduras may be divided into two classes :— 
(i) Agricultural (including the timber industry). 
(ii) Industrial or skilled labour. 

The average wages for agricultural labourers vary from $6-00 to 
$10-00 per month, including rations. Such labourers are engaged, 
Principally, on sugar, coconut, and banana plantations. The 
average hours of work are 9 hours a day with an hour for lunch. 
Labourers residing on plantations are, usually, provided with free 
quarters (huts). 

The wages paid to industrial or skilled labour are as follows :— 

Artisans from $1-00 to $2-00 a day; carpenters, ship- 
wrights, painters, and masons from $1-00 to $2-50 a day. 

In domestic service weekly wages, with board and lodging, for 


housemaids vary from $1-25 to $2-50; for cooks from $1-50 to 
$3-00. 
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Labourers in the Public Works Department and the Stann Cri 
Railway are paid as follows :— 
Unskilled labourers, $0-75 to $1-25 a day. 
Artisans, $1-00 to $2-00 a day. 
aie the out-districts the scale of wages was slightly lower than 
lize. 


The following comparison between the staple food-stuffs of tk 
average labourer and his wages is recorded :— 


cents. 
1 Ib. Flour = 2) --- $1-00 per diem = 40b. 
1 Ib. Rice a --- $1:00 , 4, = 40,, 
1lb. Beans = 4 .. $1:00 , 4, = 25, 
1lb. Mess Pork = 10 ..» $1:00 , ,, = 10, 


The cost of living is moderate. The staple diet of laboures ¥ 
Tice, flour, sugar, beans, local root crops (including yams, cassan. 
etc.), peas, fresh and salt-fish, pickled pork, beef, lard substitute 
milk, eggs, vegetables, and fruit. 

The average cost of living for Europeans is as follows :— 

In Belize—in hotels— $2 -50 to $3-00 a day. 
In boarding houses—$2-00 a day; $50-00 to $60-003 
month. 

In the out-districts there are no hotels or boarding houses avai 
able except at Corozal where there are a few hotels. The cost ¢ 
living, generally, is slightly higher than in Belize. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The system of education is that of subsidized denomination! 
church schools, and is controlled by a Board of Education appointed 
under the Education Ordinance, 1926 (No. 14 of 1926). Compulsrt 
attendance is enforced in nearly all parts of the Colony and tl 
number of schools included in these areas is sixty-four, fifty-fea 
being grant-aided. The school officers of compulsory attendant 
areas are generally police constables and first alcaldes in Indian and 
Carib villages, except in Belize where a civilian is employed; 2 
school areas where there are no constables or alcaldes the law is 1% 
applied. 

Grants-in-aid from general revenue are based principally on tht 
teaching staff of the schools, which is regulated by the averaz 
monthly attendance of children between five and sixteen years. 

The grants for the year amounted to $71,999-94; $11-41 Pt 
head on an average daily attendance of 6,585. 

The total cost to the Government inclusive of the cost of admin 
tration was $76,897 -57, or $11-69 per head. 

There are a few private schools in Belize that receive no sid 
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The number of aided schools in operation during the year was 75; 
one hundred and fifty-four teachers and an average of seventy-eight 
pupil teachers were employed ; the average enrolment at all schools 
was 8,038, of whom 4,242 were boys and 3,796 girls ; the average 
attendance was 6,585. The total average roll in aided and un-aided 
schools was 8,385 and the average attendance 6,854. 


Secondary education continues to be a private undertaking in 
connexion with the religious denominations. In Belize there are 
four schools, namely, the Diocesan High School for Girls conducted 
by the Anglican Church, the St. John’s College for Boys conducted 
by the Jesuit Fathers, the St. Catherine’s Academy conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy, and the St. George’s College conducted 
jointly by the Anglican and Methodist Churches. 


The average roll in these schools was 341, and the average 
attendance 324; but many pupils, of tender age, are not in the 
secondary department. The Cambridge University Examinations 
are taken. 

These schools receive no aid from the Government except a 
capitation grant in respect of successful students at these examin- 
ations. The sum of $1,155-76 was paid on the 1932 results. 


There is no provision for technical education ; but mention might 
be made here of a Government Industrial School in the Stann Creek 
Valley where agriculture and farming are the principal features. 
There are no Universities. Evening classes are conducted in a few 
of the schools, one being the St. John’s College. 


There is no orphanage. There are two Government Poor Houses, 
one for men and the other for women. 


Out-door relief for a certain number of indigent persons is paid 
from the Treasury at a weekly rate of about $100-00. The annual 
vote is $5,000-00. 

A society known as “The Women’s Auxiliary”’, in connexion 
with the Anglican Church, and a St. Vincent de Paul Society in 
connexion with the Roman Catholic Church, assist indigent persons. 
Besides, each Church has its Poor Fund. The Salvation Army has 
& men’s hostel and provides night lodging at cheap rates to sailors 
and others. 

There are several Friendly Societies that insure their members for 
Sickness and death. Their disbursement for the year was about 
$3,000 -00. 

The British Honduras Infant Welfare League has been doing 
excellent work. This institution is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. 

There are several social clubs, the principal being the Polo Club, 
the Golf Club, and Newtown Tennis Club. 

There are cricket, football, and basket ball leagues ; baseball is 
also played. 
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There are several musical associations. A cinema theatre in 
Belize affords entertainment on five days of the week. No facili- 
ties are provided in this Colony for the study of art. 

The drama is given periodic attention by amateurs. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Internal transport in the Colony is mostly carried out by means 
of its many rivers (motor boats, pitpans, and doreys being the 
mediums used). Mule transport is the method of carriage between 
the Cayo District and the Peten District of Guatemala. 

There are no roads in the Colony except a few short stretches 
around each town. There are, however, numerous bush tracks 
which are kept cleared by Government and along which motor cars 
can sometimes run for short distances in the dry season. 

A short railway from Commerce Bight, in the Stann Creek 
District, runs 25 miles inland through very fertile country. 

The Burdon Canal connects the Belize and Sibun Rivers. Another 
canal connects the Sibun River with Northern Lagoon. 

No tram-car or omnibus service exists in the towns. Transport 
of passengers is done by automobiles, and of goods by motor trucks 
and drays. 

Coastwise transport is done by means of motor vessels and sailing 
boats. External transport is carried on entirely by sea. 

There is a steamship service fortnightly between Belize and New 
Orleans and approximately once a month between Belize and New 
York by ships of the United Fruit Company. 

The Canadian National steamships provide a fortnightly service 
between Belize and Kingston, Jamaica, connecting with the 
Bahamas, Bermuda, and Canada. 

Ships of the Harrison Line from Liverpool about once every six 
weeks and of the United Fruit Company from Mobile about once 3 
fortnight call at Belize. 

There is regular and frequent communication with the neigh- 
bouring Republics. 

A weekly air mail and passenger service northward through 
Mexico to Miami, Florida, and southward through the Centra! 
American Republics to Panama is provided by the planes of the 
Pan American Airways, Inc. 

There are 26 post offices in the Colony. The number of articles 
dealt with in 1932 was £85,136. Money and postal order business 
amounting to $75,980 internal and $69,544 foreign was done in 
1932. 

There are 44 telephone offices (transacting also telegraph business). 
The local telegraph system is connected by cable across the Rio 
Hondo with Payo Obispo, by means of which telegraph business is 
transacted through Mexico with countries abroad. 
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A wireless station exists in Belize for transacting radio-telegraph 
business with foreign stations. The equipment consists of the 
following :— 

6 KW. Marconi Valve Transmitter. 
5 KW. Wireless Specialty Spark Transmitter. 
- 50 Watt Short-wave Transmitter. 
1 RG19 Marconi Receiver (tuner and amplifier). 
1 Locally-made long-wave Receiver. 
1 Eddystone short-wave Receiver. 
1 Self-generating Power Unit. 


Daily communication was maintained with Stony Hill, Jamaica ; 
Quezaltenango, Guatemala ; The Tropical Radio-Telegraph Com- 
pany’s Station at Tela, Spanish Honduras, and from 6th December, 
1932, with the Government Station at Tegucigalpa, Spanish 
Honduras. 

During the year 1932 the number of radio telegrams transmitted 
was 5,262, and the number received was 5,569. 

The figures quoted above do not include messages relating to the 
conduct of the service, service messages, weather reports, or Press 
messages. 


XI. BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


There is a branch of the Royal Bank of Canada at Belize. This 
was established in October, 1912, when the Bank of British Hon- 
duras was bought over as a going concern by the former. Banking 
business of every character is conducted. There is no note issue. 


Currency. 

The standard of currency is the gold dollar of the United 
States of America. The British sovereign and half-sovereign are 
legal tender for $4°86 and $2°43 respectively. There is also a 
subsidiary silver currency of 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents, and 5 cents, 
nickel 5-cent pieces, and bronze 1-cent pieces, coined specially for 
the Colony. There is a paper currency of 10, 5, and 2 dollars and 
1 dollar issued by the Government. Notes of the United States 
of America circulate freely. The Government note issue is 
administered by Currency Commissioners, the gold and other 
securities by which it is secured being, for the time being, in the 
custody of the Royal Bank of Canada. 


Weights and Measures. 

The standard Imperial weights and measures are prescribed 
by the Weights and Measures Ordinance, Chapter 63 of the Con- 
solidated Laws, 1924, but the following local weights and measures 
are also in use :— 

Weights. 
1 Arroba_... eae tes aoe eee we. 25 Ib, 
1 Quintal i... a ay Res ae «$100 Ib. 
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Dry Measure. 

1 Almud con ar ta Bia 5 quarts. 

1 Cargo ies ac oe .» 60 quarts. 

1 Baril aa ae he ... 110 quarts. 

1 Benequen ... i xk .- 15 quarts. 

1 Quarto... oe oe Ae 2} quarts or 4 almud. 

1 Shushack er veh me 4 almuds or 20 quarts 
Land Measure. 

1 Manzana ... Be ne .+. 16 mecates. 

1 Mecate_... ite ee ne 28 yards square. 

1 Vara . on : ... }J}ths of a yard. 


The testing of acne and measures asia the Colony is 
carried out periodically by the Police who are the custodians of the 
Colonial standards. 


There is no agricultural or co-operative bank. 


XII.— PUBLIC WORKS. 


No public works of any magnitude were undertaken during the 
year. The total expenditure on public works during the year wa: 
$165,427-60. The principal heads of expenditure were: Personal 
Emoluments and Sundries $16,418 ; Maintenance of Public Build: { 
ings, $9,303; Maintenance and Improvement of Roads $39,850: | 
Conservancy of Waterways $2,640; Upkeep of Piers $1,280: | 
Sundry other recurrent work $4,257; Public Works Extraordinary ; 
including the erection of buildings for the new Agricultural Station . 
at Stann Creek $6,180. Under the Hurricane (1931) Reconstruc: | 
tion Loan there was expended on repair and replacement of Govern- 
ment property $49,032; on reclamation and miscellaneous minor 
works $11,880. In addition there was expended on behalf of the 
Baron Bliss Trust in grading and improving the route from Beliz 
towards Cayo the sum of $20,201. Sundry other works undertaken 
for the Belize Town Board and private parties on repayment, ant 
for other departments, amounted to $4,386. 





XIII.— JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 

The English Common Law and all statutes of the Imperul 
Parliament “in abrogation or derogation, or in any way declarator 
of the Common Law ” passed before 1899 extend to the Colony » 
far as local circumstances render such extension suitable and subjet 
to modification by Colonial ordinances. 

Petty civil courts (termed “‘ District Courts”) are established 2 
each of the six magisterial districts. Each Court is presided ov 
by a District Commissioner who is ex officio judge of the Cour. 
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The jurisdiction is limited to claims not exceeding $100. An appeal 
lies to the Supreme Court from any judgment or order of the District 
Court. : 

When dealing with cases which can be tried summarily a District 
Commissioner or Justice of the Peace exercises jurisdiction under 
the Summary Jurisdiction Ordinances, and subject to these Ordi- 
nances, has also the powers, privileges, rights, and jurisdiction 
conferred on Justices of the Peace by the Common Law of England. 
Appeals from the jurisdiction of District Commissioners lie to the 
Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court of British Honduras is governed by Chapter 
153 of the Consolidated Laws, 1924, and is presided over by the Chief 
Justice. The jurisdiction is the same as that of a High Court of 
Justice in England. Appeal lies from this Court to the Privy 
Council. The Court holds quarterly sessions at Belize, during 
January, April, July, and October, and at Corozal similar sessions 
during March, June, September, and December. 

The following statistics show the number of criminal offences 
before the Courts of the Colony during the year :— 


Persons charged by Police ee: aN we = 912 
i » otherwise ace My oe 10 
— 922 
Convicted summarily... ee in . 668 
Acquitted summarily... aa a we: 184 
Committed to Supreme Court ... on ey 15 
—- 922 
Convicted by Supreme Court... % os 34 
Acquitted ... vty tee sys 4 ot 19 
Nolle prosequi... od its ‘ aa 22 
— 75 
Police. 


The British Honduras Police Force consists of 3 officers and 118 
other ranks. There are 24 stations in the Colony, 18 of which are 
in telephonic communication. 

The Police are responsible for the supervision of aliens and un- 
desirable immigrants, and are trained in traffic regulations and 
signals. Applicants for drivers’ licences are examined by the Police 
before the licences are granted by the Municipal Board. 


Prisons. 


The main prison in Belize is a substantial brick building with 102 
separate cells, each having an average of 582 cubic feet of space. 
There are no association wards except the sick ward. The prisoners 
are employed in association during the day in gangs outside, and 
in workshops indoors. At night separation is complete. 
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The female prison consists of a concrete building with six roomy 
cells with approximately 700 cubic feet of space each. In each ci 
the five Districts of the Colony there are small prisons which are really 
lockups. The Corozal District has the largest with concrete walls 
around it. Only prisoners who are sentenced to three months and 
under are confined in the District Prisons. Prisoners sentenced to 
more than three months are sent to Belize Prison. The District 
Prisons are under the direct orders of the District Commissioner and 
are visited from time to time by the Superintendent of the Prison 
at Belize, who reports on their condition and makes such recommend- 
ations as he may consider desirable. 

There is no accommodation for the separation of juvenile offenders. 
but they are kept apart as much as possible from old offenders. 
Boys under sixteen who commit offences are sent to the Government 
Industrial School at Pomona, Stann Creek. There is no probation 
system in force at present, but an Ordinance to provide for such a 
system has been enacted recently and will be brought into operation 
in due course. The general health of the prisoners at the Belize 
Prison was good. 

Whenever it is considered desirable so to do, District Commis- 
sioners allow time for payment of fines. 


XIV.— LEGISLATION. 
Ordinances. 
The under-mentioned Ordinances were passed during the year 
1932 :— 

No. 1.—The Customs and Excise Duties (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance validates certain resolutions passed by the 
Legislative Council amending the Customs and 
Excise Duties Ordinance, 1929. 

No. 2.—The Harbours and Merchant Shipping (Amendment) 
Ordinance. 

No. 3.—The Belize Fire Brigade (Amendment) Ordinance 
provides for the payment, by instalments, of fire 
rate not exceeding in the aggregate the sum of ten 
dollars. 

No. 4.—The Towns Property Tax (Amendment) Ordinance 
provides for the payment, by instalments, of 
property tax not exceeding in the aggregate the 
sum of twenty dollars. ‘ 

No. 5.—The District Local Funds Supplementary Appropria- 
tion (1930-31) Ordinance. : 

No. 6.—The Firearms (Amendment) Ordinance prohibits the 
importation, etc., except under licence, of any 
weapon, of whatever description, designed for tie 
discharge of any noxious liquid, gas, or other 
thing, or any ammunition containing or designed 
or adapted to contain any such noxious thing. 





No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 1 


No. 


No. 
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7.—The Juvenile Offenders Ordinance makes provision 
for proceedings in reference to juvenile offenders. 

8.—The Customs and Excise Duties (Amendment No. 2) 
Ordinance validates certain resolutions passed by 
the Legislative Council amending the Customs and 
Excise Duties Ordinance, 1929. 

9.—The Finance (Amendment) Ordinance levies an addi- 
tional tax of ten per centum on the amount of 
income-tax payable or paid by any person or 
company under the Finance Ordinance, 1931. 

10.—The Wireless Telegraphy (Amendment) Ordinance 
amends the definition of certain terms in the 
original Ordinance. 

11.—The Customs and Excise Duties (Amendment No. 3) 
Ordinance validates certain resolutions passed by 
the Legislative Council amending the Customs and 
Excise Duties Ordinance, 1929. 


. 12.—The General Revenue Supplementary Appropriation 


(1930-31) Ordinance. 


. 13.—The Hurricane (destruction of property by fire) Com- 


pensation Ordinance provides for compensation for 
the destruction by fire of houses, furniture, and 
other property in the town of Belize in consequence 
of the hurricane of September, 1931. 


. 14.—The Maintenance Orders (Facilities for Enforcement) 


Amendment Ordinance. 


. 15.—The General Revenue Appropriation Ordinance. 
. 16.—The District Local Funds Appropriation Ordinance. 
. 17.—The British Honduras Constitution (Amendment) 


Ordinance amends the Constitution by conferring 
on the Governor reserve power. 


. 18.—The Undesirable Immigrants Ordinance restricts the 


immigration into the Colony of undesirable persons. 


. 19.—The Finance Ordinance (1931) Continuance Ordinance 


continues the operation of the Finance Ordinance 
1931. 

20.—The Stamp Duties (Amendment) Ordinance increases 
the stamp duty payable in respect of passports and 
the renewal of passports. 

21.—The Arbitration (Protocol and Foreign Awards) 
Ordinance gives effect to a Protocol on Arbitration 
Clauses signed on behalf of His Majesty at a 
meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
held on 24th September, 1923, and gives effect to 
a certain Convention on the Execution of Arbitral 
Awards. 
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. 22.—The Hurricane (1931) Reconstruction Loan Ordinance 


authorizes the raising of a Loan for public purposes 


. 23.—The Hurricane Loan Administration Ordinance pr- 


vides for the establishment of a Loan Board in 
connexion with the reconstruction of Belize. 


. 24.—The Package Tax Ordinance imposes a package tax of 


five cents on all articles imported into the Colony 


. 25.—The Tax on Official Salaries Ordinance imposes a tat 


of ten per centum on the salaries of certain officer 
in the public service. 


. 26.—The Customs and Excise Duties (Amendment No. 4) 


Ordinance validates a resolution of the Legislative 
Council amending the Customs and Excise Dutie 
Ordinance, 1929. 


. 27.—The Crown Lands (Amendment) Ordinance. 
. 28.—The Land and Property Tax (Amendment) Ordinance. 
. 29.—The Registration of United Kingdom Designs (Amend. . 


ment) Ordinance. 


. 30.—The Hurricane Loan Administration (Amendment: | 


Ordinance. 


. 31.—The Hurricane (1931) Reconstruction Loan Ordinance , 


repeals Ordinance No. 22 above. 


. 32.—The Government Industrial School (Amendment! 


Ordinance. 


. 33.—The Firearms (Amendment) Ordinance prescribes fer 


the payment of a fee of $2-00 for a licence to kee? 
a firearm. 


. 34._The Stamp Duties (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance 


increases the stamp duty payable on receipts for 
$10 and over and on cheques, etc., issued. 


. 35.—The Police (Amendment) Ordinance amends the 


original Ordinance so that the Police Force of thr 
Colony is divided into two units, viz.: (i) Civ 
Police and (ii) Prison Police. 


. 36.—The Trades Licensing (Belize) Amendment Ordinant’ 


varies the fee payable in Belize by commercis! | 
travellers. 


. 37—The Extended Summary Jurisdiction (Amendment! | 


Ordinance. 


. 88.—The District Local Funds Supplementary Approprié- | 


tion (1931-32) Ordinance. 


. 89.—The Commissions of Inquiry (Amendment) Ordinance 


provides for the representation by Counsel « 
persons whose conduct is the subject of inquin 
under Chapter 15 of the Consolidated Laws, 1974. 
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No. 40.—The Arbitration (Protocol and Foreign Awards) 
Amendment Ordinance amends Ordinance No. 21 
of 1932. 

No. 41.—The Public Health (Amendment) Ordinance. 

No. 42.—The Customs and Excise Duties (Amendment No. 5) 
Ordinance validates a resolution passed by the 
Legislative Council amending the Customs and 
Excise Duties Ordinance, 1929. 

No. 43.—The Income-Tax (Amendment) Ordinance increases 
the rates of tax payable. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 

The revenue of the Colony for the financial year ended 31st March, 
9133, amounted to $763,460 or $88,833 less than the previous year 
and $215,915 less than the amount estimated. 

The total expenditure was $940,985, a saving of $90,247 on the 
estimate and $94,615 less than the expenditure in the previous year. 

The totals of the revenue and expenditure for the last six years 


are given below :— Revenue. Expenditure. 


$ $ 
1927-28 ... ass woe oe 1,068,212 1,112,083 
1928-29 ... ee er A 1,039,666 1,046,877 
1929-30 ... See ase 8 1,036,068 1,023,603 
1930-31 ... 235 nae ee 1,160,445 1,087,047 
1931-32 ... Ses as wae 875,045 1,035,600 
1932-33 ... re oh ae 763,460* 940,985 


Public Debt. 

At the close of the year the funded public debt stood at 
$2,598,407 -34. In addition, the total outstanding on advance 
account in connexion with reconstruction work amounted to 
$111,308-44. The total of the accumulated sinking funds towards 
redemption of the funded debt was $229,101-54. 


Assets and Liabilities. 

The assets which consist chiefly of investments, advances, 
building and company loans, and cash in hand amounted at 3l1st 
March, 1933, to a total of $928,964-77. The main liabilities 
were :— 

Savings Bank depositors $160,707-14, and Surplus and Reserve 
Funds, in aid of the general revenue, with balances amounting to 
$51,485 -90 and $118,370-90respectively. There is a Fire Insurance 


* This total does not include receipta from the sale of Crown Lands, the sale of 
leases of Crown Lands, nor Colonial Development Fund grants. 
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Fund with a balance of $60,748 -32 to provide against loss of Govern- 
ment buildings by fire ; also a Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund 
and a Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund with balances of $25,880-3! 
and $7,832-15 respectively. The difference is made up of sundry 
deposits, etc. 


Taxation. 


The main heads of taxation are :— 

. Customs Import and Export Duties. 

. Excise Duty. 

Land Tax. 

. Income-tax. 

. Licences, Banks, and Fire Insurance Companies. 
Fines of Courts. 

. Estate Duty. 

. Fees of Courts and Stamp Duties. 

. Warehouse Rents. 


The Customs Import Duties are principally on an ad valorem bax 
with specific duties on wines, spirits, and tobacco. The genere! 
ad valorem rate is 10 per cent and 20 per cent under the British 
preferential and general tariffs respectively. From 22nd December. 
1931, a surtax of 25 per cent was imposed on almost all the 
valorem duties except articles of food, and certain increases wer 
made on some of the specific duties. A package tax at the rate of 
5 cents per package was also introduced with effect from Ist January. 
1932. 


Export Duties are collected on mahogany and cedar logs (but not 
on sawn timber), chicle, including re-exports, and liquors r- 
exported. 


An Excise Duty at the rate of $3-00 per proof gallon is imposed 
on rum manufactured in the Colony and entered for home con- 
sumption. 


Land Taz at the rate of 2 cents an acre is paid on ail lands other 
than land in a town. Lands served by the Stann Creek Railway 
pay an additional tax of 8 cents earmarked for improvements and 
road construction ; but refunds are mede on improved land. { 

The Income-tax rate is low, the percentage of tax on shane | 
incomes up to $30,000 being 7-3 per cent only. 


Fines of Courts are casual; and Estate Duty is fixed at a very lo« 
rate as the aggregate annual yield will show. 





CONAAPR We 





The principal Stamp Duties are 3 cents on cheques, receipts, and 
bills of exchange, and 10 cents per $100 on promissory notes. (1 
transfers of property the rate is 20 cents per $100. 


Warehouse Rents are charged on merchandise which is depositel | 
in bond principally for re-export. | 
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The following table shows the yield of each head during the last 
five years :— 
1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Customs, Import, and Export 626,895 641,844 711,745 546,785 425,858 
Duties. 


Excise Duty ey si8 .-» 90,321 79,821 84,561 60,873 40,706 
Land Tax ... at eee - 47,603 46,610 45,973 36,807 30,195 
Income-tax ++ 42,978 36,162 37,133 25,162 


Licences, Banks, and Fire In- 1488 1,605 —«:1,669—=—«1,413.—«&&,317 
surance Companies. 


Fines of Courts... ... =. 4,930 4,954 6,349 5,014 2,901 
EstateDuty ww. 7172109 044,422,172 
Fees of Courts and Stamp Duties 19,554 21,661 19,272 12,121,992 
Warehouse Renta vs wse 26,998 28,019 25,155 19,040 20,798 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lands and Survey. 


During the financial year 1932-33, 139 applications for leases aggre- 
gating 3,446 acres of agricultural land and 86 applications for leases of 
99 town and village lots were approved and taken up by the lessees. 
Six hundred and twenty-six acres of agricultural land were sold to 
seven applicants for $2,150-75 and one town lot was sold to one 
applicant for $59-05. Grants were approved for a total area of 
969 acres in eight parcels without payment. Of these, 607 acres 
in four parcels were made to claimants of parts of the two large 
estates surrendered in lieu of land tax at Stann Creek, 49 acres in 
three parcels were given in respect of service in the Volunteer Force 
and the Fire Brigade, and one parcel of 313 acres to the Belize 
Development Syndicate on conditions intended to convert a swampy 
and insanitary area for use as residential lots and sports grounds. 
Nineteen titles for 20 town and village lots and ten titles for 976 
acres of agricultural land were issued. 


The settlement of the boundary between the Colony and 
Guatemala remained in abeyance during the year owing to the 
preoccupation of the Government of Guatemala with the arbitration 
over their boundary question with Spanish Honduras. Work has 
been resumed since the close of the year under review. 

A Government-aided Land Settlement was established at Stann 
Creek comprising sixty-three plots of approximately eight acres 
each. All the plots were occupied and the Settlement is in a fair 
way to become self supporting. 


Events of the Year. 

Sir Harold Baxter Kittermaster, K.B.E., C.M.G., formerly 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Somaliland Protectorate, 
arrived in the Colony on 9th March and assumed the administration 
of the Government of the Colony as Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief. Prior to his arrival the Government was administered by 
the Honourable H. G. Pilling, Colonial Secretary. 
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Honours. 


In recognition of services rendered in connexion with the hurricane 
of 10th September, 1931, His Majesty The King was graciously 
pleased to confer the under-mentioned Honours :— 


The Honourable H. G. Pilling, Colonial Secretary, to be a 
Companion of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George ; 

F. R. Dragten, Esquire, K.C., to be an Officer of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire (Civil Division) ; 

M. S. Metzgen, Esquire, to be a Member of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire (Civil Division) ; 

R. H. Eyles, Esquire, and R. B. Woods, Esquire, each 
awarded the Medal of the Order of the British Empire (Civil 
Division) for meritorious services. 


On the occasion of His Majesty’s birthday Mr. A. Barrow Dillon. 
J.P., Inspector of Schools, was made a Companion of the Imperial 
Service Order. 


General. 


On the 9th April a Commission of Inquiry was appointed to 
investigate claims ($77,879) for compensation for damage to pro- 
perty burnt by the Government, in connexion with the disposal of 
corpses after the hurricane of September, 1931. Compensation to 
the amount of $38,502 was paid. 


On the morning of the 18th April a serious fire occurred in the 
town of Belize. Fortunately no lives were lost, but over fifty 
houses were destroyed and the estimated damage was $77,317, of 
which only $11,720 was covered by fire insurance. A relief fund in 
aid of the sufferers was opened by the Government and met with 
as good a response as could be expected under prevailing conditions 
in the Colony. 


During the month of April the Colony was visited by Mr. F. A 
Stockdale, C.B.E., Agricultural Adviser to the Colonial Office. 


The Loan Board established to make advances to property- 
owners for the reconstruction of domestic properties, on a mortgage 
basis, continued to function throughout the year. At the end of 
December loans aggregating $123,614 were issued. Of the total 
loan of £325,000 obtained from the Imperial Treasury for general 
hurricane reconstruction, development of agriculture, etc., a sum of 
£150,000 ($729,000 at par) has been drawn up to 31st March, 1933. 
of which $588,308 was expended up to the end of the financial year. 

In July a Committee was appointed to consider the question of 
an agricultural policy for the Colony. The Report of the Committee 
has since been received and steps are being taken to give effect to 
most of the recommendations made. 
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The effects of the universal trade depression continued to be felt 
in the Colony. There was no market for the Colony’s staple pro- 
ducts, mahogany and chicle, and unemployment was more severe 
than in 1931. Imports during 1932 amounted to 50-2 per cent of 
the total for 1931, and 45-5 per cent of the total for the year 1929. 
Exports in 1932 amounted to 49-7 per cent of the total for 1931 
and 29-7 per cent of the total for the year 1929. 

In order to assist the Budget for 1932-33 the Colony was granted 
a loan-in-aid by the Imperial Government of £20,000. This is the 
first occasion so far as is known on which the Colony has been 
compelled to seek assistance in balancing its Budget. A sum of 
$26,056 was also received from the proceeds of German Reparations. 

There are, however, at the date of this Report, slight indications 
of the revival of the mahogany and the chicle industries—on a 
modest scale. Approval was given for a loan of £60,000 to be made 
to the Belize Estate & Produce Company, Ltd., towards the cost of 
the erection of a modern saw-mill for the preparation principally of 
mahogany lumber for the export trade. The erection of the mill 
has since been completed and operations are expected to commence 
in the very near future. 

It is hoped that these activities will be the forerunner of the return 
of an era of prosperity to the Colony. 
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Map. 


I.-GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The island of St. Lucia is situated in latitude 13° 54’ North and 
longitude 60° 59’ West, at a distance of 24 miles to the south-east 
of Martinique and 21 miles to the north-east of St. Vincent. 

It is 27 miles in length and 14 at its greatest breadth ; its circum- 
ference is 150 miles and its area 233 square miles, rather less than 
Middlesex. 

Castries, the capital, is situated at the north-western end of the 
island. Castries and district have an estimated population of 
18,872. 

The port of Castries is one of the best harbours in the West 
Indies. It is land-locked and provides facilities for coaling and 
watering ships and for loading and discharging cargo which ar 
unequalled in these islands. 
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The town of next importance is Soufriere, which lies about 12 
niles to the south of Castries. The town and district contain a 
sopulation of 6,905. Just below Soufriere Bay stand the remarkable 
‘win peaks known as “‘ The Pitons,” rising sheer from the sea to 
vheight of 2,619 feet in the case of the Gros Piton and to 2,461 feet 
n that of the Petit Piton. The boiling sulphur springs from which 
Soufriere gets its name are situate at Ventine, two and a-half miles 
‘outh-east of the town. 


History. 


At the period of its discovery St. Lucia was inhabited by the 
Jaribs, and continued in their possession till 1635, when it was 
santed by the King of France to MM. de L’Olive and Duplessis. 
n 1639 the English formed their first settlement, but in the fol- 
owing year the colonists were all murdered by the Caribs. 


In 1642 the King of France, still claiming a right of sovereignty 
wer the island, ceded it to the French West India Company, who 
n 1650 sold it for £1,600 to MM. Honel and Du Parquet. After 
peated attempts by the Caribs to expel the French, the latter 
soncluded a Treaty of Peace with them in 1660. 


In 1663, Thomas Warner, the natural son of the Governor of 
3t. Christopher, made a descent on St. Lucia. The English con- 
tinued in possession till the Peace of Breda in 1667, when the island 
was restored to the French. In 1674 it was reannexed to the Crown 
of France, and made a dependency of Martinique. 


After the Peace of Utrecht, in 1713, the rival pretensions of 
England and France to the possession of St. Lucia resulted in open 
aostility. In 1718 the Regent, d’Orléans, made a grant of the 
sland to Marshal d’Estrées, and in 1722, the King of England made 
\ grant of it to the Duke of Montague. In the following year, how- 
2ver, a body of troops, despatched to St. Lucia by the Governor of 
Martinique, compelled the English settlers to evacuate the island, 
ind it was declared neutral. 


In 1744, the French took advantage of the declaration of war to 
resume possession of St. Lucia, which they retained till the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, when it was again declared neutral. In 
1756, on the renewal of hostilities, the French put the island in a 
state of defence ; but in 1762 it surrendered to the joint operations 
of Admiral Rodney and General Monckton. In the following year, 
by the Treaty of Paris, it was assigned to France. 


St. Lucia continued in the peaceable possession of the French till 
1778, when effective measures were taken by the British for its 
conquest. In the early part of 1782, Rodney took up his station in 
Gros Islet Bay, in St. Lucia, with a fleet of 36 sail of the line, and it 
was from thence that he pursued Count de Grasse, when he gained 
the memorable battle of 12th April in that year. This event was 
followed by the Peace of Versailles, and St. Lucia was once more 
restored to France. 
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In 1793, on the declaration of war against revolutionary Franc 
the West Indies became the scene of a series of naval and militar 
operations which resulted in the surrender of St. Lucia to the Bri: 
arms on 4th April, 1794. 


In 1796 the British Government despatched to the relief of thei: 
Weat Indian possessions a body of troops, 12,000 strong, under tix 
command of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, supported by a squadron und: 
Admiral Sir Hugh Christian. On 26th April these forces appear: | 
off St. Lucia, and after an obstinate and sanguinary contest, whic! | 
lasted till 26th May, the Republican party, which had been aice: | 
by insurgent slaves under Victor Hughes, laid down their arms, ati | 
surrendered as prisoners of war. 


The British retained possession of St. Lucia till 1802, when it w 
restored to France by the Treaty of Amiens ; but on the renewal «: 
hostilities it surrendered by capitulation to General Greenfield 
22nd June, 1803, since which period it has continued under Brit: | 
rule. 








Climate. 


The climate and general health of the island compare favourabl: 
with any of the other West Indian islands. 

The mean noon temperature recorded at the Botanic Station 
Castries, was 85-2° F. in the shade. The maximum was 92° F., an | 
the minimum 60° F., an exceptionally high range of 32°. The he: | 
season extends from May to November, and the cool season froc: 
December to May. On Morne Fortune, just above Governmet ; 
House, where a portion of the garrison was located, the temperatur : 
in the winter months falls as low as 60° F., and throughout the yea’ 
it remains mild and pleasant. 

The weather generally was wet and cool, with few storms. Th: : 
hurricanes of June (Porto Rico) and November (Jamaica and Cubs , 
were not felt in the Colony. { 

The total rainfall recorded at the Botanic Station, Castries, w* 
103-17 inches, 2-09 inches above that of the previous year, 4%! 
12-23 inches above the average rainfall for the last 43 years (90-*' 
inches per annum). : 

The maximum precipitation for Castries was 3-27 on 18th No ; 
ember, but in the higher districts 5-20 inches were recorded on tl 
same date. The distribution was unusual, and a short drouzt: , 
caused the loss of some newly planted crops, but was beneficis! | 
to the cacao crop then forming. 


II.— GOVERNMENT. 


The Government is conducted by an Administrator (who is sut- 
ordinate to the Governor of the Windward Islands), aided by 2 
Executive Council. By an Order in Council dated 21st March, 19°. 
which came into operation on Ist December, 1924, a partly elective 
Legislative Council was constituted, consisting of six ex-ofic” 
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members, three nominated unofficial members, and three elected 
members. On 12th February, 1931, that Order in Council was 
amended to provide that the Council should consist of three ex 
officio members, three nominated official members, three nominated 
unofficial members, and three elected members. This island is 
divided into three electoral districts, each returning one elected 
member. The first election under this Constitution was held in 
March, 1925. Law is administered by a Chief Justice, from whom 
in civil cases there is an appeal to the West Indian Court of Appeal, 
and two Magistrates, whose decisions are liable to review by the 
Judge. In criminal cases tried in the Superior Court facts are 
decided upon by a jury of twelve as in England. 

A code of Civil Law, the authors of which were Sir G. W. Des 
Voeux, G.C.M.G., and Mr. James Armstrong, C.M.G., became law 
in October, 1879. This code was framed upon the principles of the 
ancient law of the island, with such modifications as are required 
by existing circumstances. The Statute Law of the Colony was 
consolidated to 1916 by Mr. F. H. Coller, Chief Justice, who also 
edited the Commercial Code, 1916. 

The revising and editing of the Criminal Law and Procedure of 
the Colony by Mr. J. E. M. Salmon was completed during 1920 and 
proclaimed as the Criminal Code, 1920. It came into force on lst 
January, 1921. 


III.— POPULATION. 


On 31st December, 1931, the resident population of the Colony 
was computed to have been 59,676—males 28,187; females 31,489. 
On 31st December, 1932, the figure increased to 61,135—males 
29,089; females 32,046. The natural increase during 1932 was 880. 
The number of persons entering the Colony exceeded the number of 
departures by 579. The net increase in population was therefore 
1,459, 

The number of inhabitants of the Colony per square mile was 260. 

The births (including still-births, which numbered 120) totalled 
2,120—males 1,039; females 1,081. The birth-rate (excluding 
still-births) was 32-7 per thousand of the population—an increase 
of 2-8 per thousand as compared with the previous year. 

The deaths (including still-births) numbered 1,240—males 589 ; 
females 651. The death-rate (excluding still-births) was 18-3 per 
thousand of the population—an increase of 0-1 per thousand as 
compared with the previous year. 

The principal causes of death (other than still-births) were :— 
malaria, 45; pulmonary tuberculosis, 25; phthisis, 19; syphilis, 
39; diseases of the heart, 55; bronchitis, 51; pneumonia, 62; 
gastro-enteritis, 135; worms, 92; infantile debility, 43; senile 
decay, 125, 
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IV.— HEALTH. 
The general health of the Colony was satisfactory throughout the 


year and no epidemic occurred. There was a slight increase in the | 


incidence of malaria which may be attributed to the very heavy and 
almost continuous rainfall. Pulmonary tuberculosis also showed 4 
higher percentage—64 as against 40 for 1931. Only five cases o 
enteric fever occurred, the same as in the previous year. 


The Colony is divided into six medical districts with a Medical 


Officer and a Sanitary Inspector in each ; a dispensary is situated — 
in each district as well. The Chief Medical Officer, who is als: _ 


Health Officer is the administrative and executive head of the 
Medical Department. He has now been relieved of the duties of 
Resident Surgeon, Victoria Hospital, being replaced by a subordina?: 
officer. The Department maintains a Senior Sanitary Inspector— 


formerly designated the Chief Sanitary Inspector—whose head: — 


quarters are in Castries and who tours the island regularly o 
visits of inspection. 

The medical institutions comprise the Victoria Hospital situate? 
in close proximity to the town of Castries ; small casualty hospitals 


at Soufriere, Vieux Fort, and Dennery ; a mental home at La Tu. © 


near Castries ; a leper asylum at Malgretoute, near Soufriere ; and 
a pauper asylum near Soufriere. The staff of the Victoria Hospital 
consists of a Resident Surgeon, a European Matron, a Steward- 
Dispenser, an Assistant Dispenser, and Nurses recruited locally. 
At this hospital there is an annex, designated the “Baron Wing”. 
with six rooms for private paying patients. 

A Port Health Officer is stationed at Castries, and there is 6 
quarantine station at Rat Island, a short distance from the 
mainland. 


With the assistance of the Colonial Development Fund the 


following public health improvement services have been completed 


25 model cottages and 2 communal bath houses in Castries. 
and 


3 model cottages and the erection of an incinerator it 


Soufriere. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Several new buildings were erected in Castries during 1932, but 
there are still a large number of vacant sites where houses st 
before the fire of 1927. The general appearance of the town if 
being improved steadily and the buildings erected recently are of # 
superior type. 

The housing of the poorer classes is far from satisfactory and it 
to be hoped that the example set by the erection of model cottages 
will lead to considerable improvement: in the conditions which no¥ 
exist. Twenty-five of these cottages have been erected in Castrie 
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so far from funds generously granted from the Colonial Development 
Fund and they have been greatly appreciated. They have been in 
great demand and so anxious are the tenants to remain in possession, 
that there are practically no arrears of rent owing. 

In the rural districts housing is generally of a primitive character, 
and often there is considerable overcrowding. A great step in 
advance was taken when, in 1931, the Rural House Tax on dwellings 
of an annual rental value of £5 and under was abolished. It is 
reasonable to believe that, had it not been for the severe economic 
depression which has existed for some time, this would have resulted 
in a considerable improvement in housing conditions. There are 
signs that the people generally are aspiring to a better manner of 
living, but any real improvement is retarded by the hard conditions 
of life at present. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The chief products of St. Lucia are sugar, cocoa, copra, and limes ; 
but increased attention is being given to the production of fruit, 
ie., oranges, grapefruit, mangoes, avocado pears, and pineapples 
for the Bermuda, Canadian, and English markets. 

Sugar.—In addition to the production of sugar by the large estates 
there are systems of sugar production by small proprietors known 
aa the metayer and contributor systems. 

In the metayer system the metayer is given as much land as he 
cares to cultivate ; this area may vary from a quarter of an acre to 
as much as five acres. The metayer is provided with cane plants 
free of cost and is financed during the production of the crop; no 
interest is charged for the advances so made. When the crop is 
ready for harvesting the factory claims one-third of the canes and 
purchases the remaining two-thirds at the current market rate 
which is approximately 5 per cent. of the market price for sugar. 

The contributor system is a variant of the metayer system. In 
this system the cultivator uses his own land, frequently of con- 
siderable area, and sells the whole of his cane to the factory, at 
current rates. Advances for cultivation are made by the factory, 
usually free of interest, but the cultivator is not under the same 
obligation to sell his canes to the factory as is the metayer. 

Of the sugar produced in St. Lucia about 500 tons is retained for 
a local market while the balance is exported to Great Britain and 

‘anada. 

The production and export of sugar shows an encouraging 
recovery when compared with the previous year. The production 
in 1932 was 5,452 tons, as against 4,572 tons in 1931, the increase 
being mainly due to satisfactory weather conditions and improve- 
ments in cultivation. The exported amount was 4,990 tons valued at 
£46,466 as against 3,973 tons valued at £35,554 in 1931. 

The factory molasses produced was chiefly utilized for manu- 
facturing rum for local consumption. A slight increase in the 
export of molasses and syrup was apparent. 
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The market price for sugar was slightly more favourable on the 
whole, varying round about £10 10s. Od. per ton c.if., during the 
year. 

The following figures show the exported quantity and value 
of sugar products exported during the last five years :— 





Sugar (Vacuum Pan). 

Year. Quantity. Value. 

Tons. £ 
1928 eee des ae sae 4,100 63,050 
1929 os his oe ae 4,536 51,237 
1930 vac dee ise, ee 4,567 45,289 
HOS Vet sad | ip eMC kee 3,973 35,554 
1932 axe eas Sa as 4,990 46,466 

Molasses and Syrup. 

Year. Quantity. Value. 

Gal. £ 
19285 At ee ee 85,784 3,643 
1929 we eee 298 tee 127,273 3,047 
1930 aid es ce ies 157,254 2,872 
1931 Se. sep cee is 24,837 1,194 
1932 wee ee ee Pr 32,988 1,453 

Rum. 
Year. Quantity. Value. 
P. Gal. £ 

1928 se aaz Oy 0 1,323 218 
1929 as eh a AAS 2,013 339 
1930 ons se ee ‘See 1,583 278 
1931 ate ass <5 eee — = 
1932 : — - | 


Cacao.—The prolonged distress of the cacao market has forced 
out of cultivation several plantations which are now growing 
limes and other fresh fruits. Although the crop was good, the 
amount exported was low, 8,188 cwt. valued at £9,091 as compared 
with 10,419 cwt. valued at £14,125 in the previous year. The 
best prices were 36s. to 37s. per cwt. As a result, cultural | 
operations and expenditure on estates were reduced to a minimum 
and, in a few cases, small areas were cleared and planted with 
citrus. The preparation of best estate cacao has been improved 
and market reports show that St. Lucia “planters cacao” has _ 
gained a fair reputation. | 

The large proprietors generally market their crop direct, but 
the peasant usually sells his crop, more or less prepared, to 
the local factors. The sale of cacao by the peasants is governed 
by the Minor Products Ordinance and the factors are licensed and 
registered. 
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The quantity and value of cacao exported during the last five 
years are as follows :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. £ 
1928... ees eee sae 11,006 27,321 
1929 ove sae aes se: 8,906 18,864 
1930 se ioe eo nee 10,449 19,261 
1931 ae oes ees ae 10,419 14,125 
1932... En wais ee 8,188 9,091 


Limes.—The lime crop for 1932 was considerably below that for 
the previous year when there was an exceptionally good crop. It 
was estimated at 44,762 barrels of fruit as compared with 50,339 
oarrels in 1931, or a decrease of 11 per cent. This was due to the 
neidence of disease being greater, owing to the wet weather. Market 
prices for lime oils, ranging from 45s. to 60s. per lb. for handpressed, 
and 308. to 37s. per lb. for distilled, were satisfactory, but the 
prices for concentrated and raw lime-juice were so low that a large 
quantity of the raw juice was thrown away after extracting the 
oils. 

The crops for the last five years (re-calculated on a new basis) 
in barrels of limes are :— 


Year. Quantity. 
Barrels. 
1928 ... wae ile tee 56,186 
1929 ... nent ee eer 34,483 
1930 ... age ae wee 42,844 
1931 ... Poe ae ee 50,339 
1932 ... ron eae ore 44,762 


Coconuts.—The coconut crop continues to increase steadily 
and 432 tons of copra were exported. There was an increase of 
70 per cent. in the exports of nuts, the total value of coconut 
products exported being £7,819. 

The markets were not particularly active during the year, and a 
reasonable level of prices was maintained, from £16 falling to 
£14 15s. in midsummer, and a recovery to £15 58. per ton c.i-f., 
at the end of the year. 

The following figures show the quantity and value of coconut and 
oconut products exported during the last five years :— 


Coconuts. 
Year. Quantity. Value. 
Number. £ 
1928 a5 wae at ee 141,667 499 
1929 ae see es See 295,983 1,032 
1930 aS eee ang Pres 268,078 862 
1931 See eee art ee 367,350 1,178 


1932 a be3 wee ae 650,240 2,430 
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Copra. 
Year. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 
1928 as as ae ee 315 8,690 
1929 ae cn oH Ae 359 9,878 
1930 cae 23 oe a 400 7,428 
1931 ote a oe Beis 498 5,869 
1932 432 5,389 


Fresh Pruit ae Vepéiablen. _The export trade in fresh fruit and 
vegetables shows a continued improvement, and the total exports 
again exceeded those of the previous year, the avocado trade with 
Bermuda being particularly active. The total value of exports 
under this head was £10,175 as compared with £10,151 last year. 
the total packages shipped being less—21,983 as against 22,323 in 
1931. This trade is in a healthy condition and shows an averaz 
increase in value of £1,200 per annum over the last six years, and 
since during this period the trade was in its infancy and als | 
weathered the most serious depression in the markets for many 
years, it may safely be assumed that future progress will be muc? 
better. More fruit will also be available as established orchzrd: 
come into bearing. 

Very valuable assistance is given by Government, through th: 
Agricultural Department, by the establishment of experiments! 
grounds and nurseries from which proved and standardized varieties 
of fruit trees, etc., are supplied to growers at a very low rate. | 
Agricultural Instructors are also employed for the benefit of peasant 
cultivators. 


The following shipments were made :— 




















Quantity exported to Value. 
clrticle. - 

Ber- Other rr 
(Canada. fend. U.K. | U.S.A. places. Total. | 1932. | 1931. 

£ £ 
Green limes Bris. 26 528 | 119 | 3,085 24 | 3,782 | 5,552] 5418 
Grapefruit Crates 12 89 4 _ 3 108 43, 3% 
Oranges a = 385 3) — 210) 598 | 206] 16 
Mangoes eh 195 | 3,491 | 413 — | 3,655 | 7,754 | 1,655) 21? 
Avocado Pears ,, 25 | 4,472] 245 = 26 | 4,768 | 977} 5 
Pineapples _,, 85 %6:|| 4a = 1] 206 | 3 
Bananas _ Bchs. _ — _— — _— 3,149 183] 24 
Miscellaneous’... —_ 1,463} 149° 
Total... aS 10,175 10,151 





























During the year a sum of £2,000 was made available from th 
Colonial Development Fund for an intensive programme of cit™ 
propagation over a two-year period. This generous grant alio¥ 
of sufficient propagation to establish from 800 to 1,000 acres ¢! 
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orchards, at the small issue-rate of 3d. per tree. The receipts are 
to be accumulated to form a fund to provide for after-care of the 
orchards. 

Provided that scab disease of stocks does not assume much greater 
proportions, it is expected to distribute approximately 24,000 
budded plants, mainly grapefruit, during the planting season of 1933. 

Inspection under the Fruit Ordinance during the year was con- 
ducted with improved co-operation from exporters and a total of 
12,239 packages was certified for export, as compared with 9,387 
in 1931. 

The Cold Storage has been more freely used for pre-cooling of 
exports, and for local cold storage. 

Slock—Much interest continues to be shown in farm stock and 
poultry, and several importations were made during the year, princi- 
pally of Holstein cattle for breeding, sheep, pigs, and day-old chicks. 


VIT.— COMMERCE. 


The state of the trade of the Colony, as reflected by the values 
and quantities of imports and exports during the year 1932, and as 
compared with 1931, was as follows :— 





Imports. 
1932. 1931. 
£ £ 
I. Food, drink, and tobacco... 55,158 52,682 
Tl. Raw material and articles 32,759 14,536 
mainly unmanufactured. 
III. Materials wholly or mainly 71,502 69,127 
manufactured. 
IV. Miscellaneous and unclassified 5,850 7,004 
articles, including Parcel Post. 
Totals ... .. £165,269 £143,349 


The above table shows an increase of £21,920 in the total value 
of imports for 1932 as compared with the previous year, due chiefly 
to an increase of £17,552 in the value of coal imported (Class II). 
The decrease in Class IV (£1,154) was entirely due to a falling off 
in imports through the Parcel Post (£1,158). 

The values of imports for 1932 and 1931, classified according to 
country of origin, were as follows :— 


1932. 1931. 
£ £ 
United Kingdom . un 90,011 48,874 
Other parts of the British Empire 42,832 41,012 
Foreign Countries ais See 26,594 46,473 
Parcel Post sae sae can 5,832 6,990 


Totals ... v. £165,269 £143,349 
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The above table discloses a striking increase in the imports 
from the United Kingdom during 1932 as compared with 1931— 
£41,137 or 84-17 per cent., the depreciation of sterling having 
stimulated Imperial trade. No less than £22,711 (55 per cent.) 
of this increase was due to the importation of coal from the United 
Kingdon, previously imported from the United States of America. 
Articles of food, drink, and tobacco accounted for £4,203 of the 
increase, and manufactured articles for £14,204, the leading items 
of which were cotton manufactures, £4,000; manures, £2,547; 
agricultural implements, £1,820; cement, £1,031; bags and sacks. 
£1,025; motor cars and parts, £933; common soap, £923; and 
iron and steel manufactures, £600. 


The value of imports of articles amounting to £5,000 or mor 
during 1931 and 1932 were as follows :— 


Article. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ 

Coal, bituminous ase See 5,159 22,711 
Cotton— 

Piece-goods ... oes eee 7,541 8,947 

Other manufactures ae 10,826 10,145 

Fish, salted and dried, etc. ... 6,080 5,874 

Flour, wheaten a oe 16,161 16,133 

Hardware—other kinds nee 5,495 4,939 

Oil, edible pee een 5,277 5,611 


The striking increase in the value of coal imported in the latter 
year, as shown above, was due to an increased demand for bunker 
coal and also to the necessity of replenishing diminished stocks. 


The following table is given as suggestive of openings for British 
products :— 


Total value —_ Imports from 


Article. of Imports British 
én 1932. Empire. 

£ £ 

Butter (cooking) ... ae wes 1,695 375 
Cotton manufactures, piece-goods 8,947 7,14 
Oleomargarine... yee hs 2,112 1,337 
Paper oe ae ss es 1,068 374 


Totals vee ane, £13,822 £9,200 
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The values of exports in 1932, classified under five main divisions, 
were as follows :— 


1932. 1931. 
£ £ 

I. Food, drink, and tobacco a 72,403 65,563 

Il. Raw materials and articles 33,751 31,596 
mainly unmanufactured. 

Ill. Articles wholly or mainly 22,229 27,915 

manufactured. 

IV. Miscellaneous ... aa es 118 118 

V. Bullion and Specie... use 6,995 6,732 

Totals a «. £135,496 £131,924 





As the above table shows, the total exports in 1932 exceeded 
the 1931 total by £3,572 only or 2-71 per cent. Class I shows an 
increase of £6,840, the articles chiefly accountable therefor being 
sugar (£10,912) and coconuts (£1,252), counterbalanced by a 
decrease of £5,034 in cocoa. In Class II there was an increase of 
£2,155, for which bunker coal (£3,264) was more than responsible, 
being offset by decreases in copra (£480), hides (£144), firewood 
(£128), hardwood (£106), and logwood (£100). The decrease shown 
in Class IIT (£5,686) was due chiefly to fallings-off in lime oil (£4,761), 
bay rum (£767), bay oil (£400), cinematograph films (£947), and 
cable core (£450), offset by an increase in charcoal (£2,011). 


The following table shows the character and individual values of 
the main exports :— 


Article. Value in Value in 

1932. 1931. 

£ £ 

Cocoa was 9,091 14,125 
Limes and lime products ee 20,781 7 26,125 
Fancy syrup and molasses... 1,453 1,194 
Sugar... Oe eae ash 46,466 35,554 
Bunker coal... ae oA 27,431 24,167 
Copra.... axe eae 255 5,389 5,869 
Charcoal... ad Wee a 4,042 2,031 
Coconuts a see ves 2,430 1,178 
Fresh fruits (other than limes 4,635 4,757 


and coconuts). 
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The values of the exports, domestic and other, classified according 
to destination, were as follows :— 


Exports (MERCHANDIZE). 











Destination. Total. Total. 
1932. 1931. 
United Kingdom— £ £ ea 
Domestic exports... «+» 42,983 
Re-exports (not including 145 
Bullion and Specie). 43,128 20,132 
Other parts of the British Em- 
pire— 
Domestic exports... ... 35,180 
Re-exports (not including 1,983 
Bullion and Specie). 37,163 52,946 
Foreign countries— 
Domestic exports... .-. 19,736 
Re-exports (not including 64 
Bullion and Specie). 19,800 27,003 
Ships’ Stores— 
Reexports .. 0... 000.00 we 0,175 1,067 
Bunkers— 
Re-exports ... ae oes a. 27,235 24,044 
Totals oie .-. £128,501 £125,192 


Coaling.—The coaling trade, for which there are exceptional 
facilities ensuring the quickest despatch to steamers calling for coal. , 
showed an encouraging improvement over the previous year. 
21,898 tons having been taken by 73 steamers and 2 warships in 
1932, as compared with 16,248 tons by 61 steamers and 1 warship 
in 1931—an increase of 5,650 tons or 34-77 per cent., thus ameliorating 
the lot of the many labourers in and around Castries who depend on 
this trade principally for a livelihood. 


VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The standard rates of wages for the labouring classes—agr- 
cultural, manual and artisan—have been maintained during 1933, 
though, owing to the low prices obtained for staple products, estates 
have been compelled to curtail working expenses by reducing the 
numbers employed and the number of days employment per week. 


Ruling daily rates are— 
For Men. For Women. 


Agricultural ... sag + 1s. to 1s. 6d. 10d. to 1s. 
Manual ee se .. 1s. to ls. 6d. 10d. to 1s. 
Semi-skilled ... a .. 1s. to 38. 1s. 2d. 


Skilled ee see «. 38. to 5a, le. 2d. 
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In domestic service the monthly wage which usually includes 
board and lodging, varies hetween 10s. and 16s. for housemaids 
ind yard boys, 15s. to 20s. for cooks, and £3 to £4 for chauffeurs. 
Where board and lodging are not given, the rate of wages is increased 
by about 10s. per month. 

The cost of living is moderate and has varied little during the year. 
The average prices of the main articles of food during the year 
were as follows :— 


Beef, fresh aay cue ... 8d. per Ib. 

Mutton, fresh mae woe ... 9d. per Ib. 

Pork, fresh... a ee ... 8d. per lb. 

Chicken... oe wie ... 6d. per lb. 

Fish, fresh 2 Dea ... 5d. per lb. 

Eggs See ae me ... Is. to 1s. 6d. per dozen. 

Milk a es Aut ... 2d. per bottle. 

Potatoes... So's “on ... 2d. per Ib. 

Rice OS is ee ... 24d. per Ib. 

Butter ee Se tae ... 28, per Ib. 

Sugar wit es be ... 2d. per lb. 

Bread ne a a ... 3d. per lb. 

Flour oo ae - ... 24d. per Ib. 
IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 





Primary Education. 


There are 50 recognized primary schools in the Colony. None of 
them are Government Schools, the organization of education being 
on a denominational basis. The Government fixes the salary of 
head teachers, based on the personal qualifications and the average 
attendance of the school. Assistant teachers are paid by the school 
manager, to whom the Government makes a grant-in-aid, though 
in most cases the managers are unable to supplement such grant. 
During 1932, the Government paid a total of £5,070 5s. 1d. to the 
school managers for salaries; to this sum the total amount added 
by the managers was £34 17s. Od. The school buildings (the 
estimated annual rental value of which is £1,476 10s. Od.) are the 
Property of the chur¢hes, who spent, during 1932, £674 17s. 8d. 
on repairs and furniture for them. 

The chief event of 1932 was the visit of Mr. F. C. Marriott, O.B.E., 
Director of Education, Trinidad, and Mr. A. Mayhew, C.I.E., of 
the Colonial Office, who formed the personnel of the West Indics 

lucation Commission 1931-32. The Commission arrived on 
6th January and left the Colony on 12th January. Representative 
types of the primary schools of the Colony (18 in all) were visited 
by the Commissioners, and consultations took place with the 
Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council, Heads of Departments, 
and with prominent citizens of the Colony, who had expressed a 
desire to meet the Commission. In addition to such consultations 
and interviews, the Commissioners spent a considerable time inter- 
Viewing the heads of the various denominations, representative 
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teachers, and the Sisters of the St. Lucia House of St. Joseph of 
Cluny. Every possible opportunity was taken for investigating 
all problems ‘‘on the spot,” and their stay in St. Lucia was spent 
by the Commission in obtaining facts, and in analysing statements 
and memoranda with a view to arriving at the essential difficulties 
which stand in the way of the development of education in the 
Colony. Quite apart from its avowed purpose, the visit of Mr 
Marriott and Mr. Mayhew proved to have had a most beneficial 
effect on the entire Educational Department of the Colony as 
even the most junior teachers were made to feel that their problems 
and difficulties were not too small to be investigated. The natural 
result was that an increase of effort and a tightening up of contr 
took place in all schools. 

Agriculture is taught, and school gardens are kept. The Agr- 
cultural Department advises in this work, and the standard is high. 


Secondary Education. 

There are two secondary schools, St. Mary’s College for boys. 
under the direction of the Curé of Castries, and St. Joseph’s Convent 
School for girls managed and staffed by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Cluny. : 


Up to fourteen scholarships at St. Mary’s College are awarded br | 


the Government to boys from the primary schools and to five 
girls to St. Joseph’s Convent. The Castries Town Board awari 
two similar scholarships for boys. There is at present one scholar 
ship holder from the primary schools at St. Joseph’s Convent School. 

Both these schools are in receipt of an annual grant from the 
Government. In 1932 St. Mary’s College received £460 10s. (d. 
and St. Joseph’s Convent £175 0s. 0d. 

The syllabus in each case is that of a normal secondary school. 
the London Matriculation and Cambridge University Local Exam- 
inations being taken by the pupils. Elementary Agricultural 
Science is taught at St. Mary’s College, and certain commercia. 
subjects may be taken at both schools. 

The Government offers a scholarship, of the annual value of 
£175 and tenable at a British University, in every alternate year. 
This is awarded on the results of the Londén Matriculation Exam- 
ination. 

A certain number of Government scholarships at the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad are also available. 


Child Welfare. 

The Child Welfare Association continued to do good work during 
1932 with Mrs. Doorly as President and Mrs. F. Floissac as Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer, assisted by a number of ladies. 

The Association is not subsidized by the Government, but cot- 
tributions are made by the public in the way of money and kind. 
The Government, however, provides medicines, etc., free of charg 
and Medical Officers give their services voluntarily to the clinics 
which are held thrice weekly. 
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Boy Scouts and Girl Guides are established in St. Lucia ; there are 
troops of both of these organizations in Castries and in the other 
towns and villages of the Colony. 

Football and cricket are the favourite games but regular competi- 
tion is confined entirely to the capital though there are cricket 
matches at rare intervals between the districts. St. Lucia was 
champion of the Windward Islands at cricket for the year, defeating 
both St. Vincent and Grenada in the Cork Cup Tournament. The 
matches were played at Castries. Great interest is football was 
aroused among the primary schools in the capital by a competition 
inaugurated during the year. 

A Lawn Tennis Association was formed during the year and it has 
met with some success in establishing the game more firmly. 

There are several social clubs in the Colony and in this respect 
the community is well provided. 

There is a cinema in Castries which was recently equipped with 
talking pictures. The cinema building is built in concrete and is 
very commodious. There isa stage fitted, and the hall is occasionally 
used for public dances and amateur theatricals and also by itinerant 
entertainers. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 


The number of ships entered and cleared during the year was 
1,152, of a total tonnage of 1,594,022 tons. Of this total 571 were 
steamships and 581 sailing vessels. In addition, 112 American 
seaplanes visited the Colony during the year. 

Mail communication is maintained by the following means :— 

(1) A regular fortnightly service to and from Canada, the United 
States of America, and the British West Indian Colonies, by the 
Canadian National Steamships. 

(2) A regular fortnightly service via Martinique to and from 
Europe and via Trinidad to and from the Guianas, Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Colon, by the steamers of the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique. 

(3) A monthly service to and from the United States of America 
and some of the West Indian Islands by the steamers of the Furness 
Withy Company. 

(4) A fortnightly service to and from the Southern British West 
Indian Colonies by the steamers of the Ocean Dominion Steamship 
Company. 

(5) A weekly seaplane service to and from North and South 
America, touching at various British and foreign ports en route, 
by the planes of Pan-American Airways Incorporated. 

ere are other frequent mail opportunities to Europe via 
Barbados, America, and also direct. 
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Roads. 

The road system of St. Lucia is divided into three classes, viz. 
main roads, by-ways, and unclassified roads. 
, Main Roads.—This class connects all the towns, villages and the 
majority of large estates with the capital. The aggregate length 
is 128 miles of which 14 have recently been reconstructed and oiled. 
The surfaces of several sections have been greatly improved during 
the year 1932. Five rivers, across which only causeways existed 
have been bridged obviating both delay and danger. 

By-Ways.—Branch roads into the interior from the main road: 
are termed by-ways. These are maintained partly by Road Boards 
and partly by the Public Works Department. Of their total length 
of 113 miles, 60 miles are practicable for vehicular traffic. 

Unclassified Roads.—These lead further inland from the by-was: 
and serve the peasantry mostly. The total length of these roads is 
74 miles. They are maintained by Public Works Department. 
but are not suitable for vehicular traffic. 


Motor Boat Service. 

There is a daily coastal motor boat service along the westem 
or leeward, coast of the island. This vessel is operated by a private 
company subsidized by and working under agreement with Govem- 
ment. 

Telegraphs. 

Telegraphic communication is maintained by the Pacific Cable 
Board and the West India and Panama Telegraph Company. 
Limited, associated companies of the Imperial and Internation: 
Communications Limited. 

Telephones. 

The telephone system is maintained solely by the Government. 
and consists of one main exchange situate in Castries and eight sub- 
exchanges in the out districts. The service is maintained throughout 
the day and night. The total mileage of lines at the end of Decembe. 
1932, was 330, being trunk lines 110 and branch lines 220. 

The number of subscribers at that date was 222. 


XI. BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Banks. 

A branch of Barclays (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) Ban: 
is maintained in the Colony. It conducts all classes of bankin; 
business, including savings bank. There is also a Governmett 
Savings Bank with branches in the out-districts. The Royal Bavé 
of Canada, which had been established here, withdrew from the 
Colony at the end of 1932. 

Currency, 

British sterling is the currency of the island, but United State 
gold is also legal tender. Barclays Bank, referred to above, issues 
currency notes which are covered by deposits with Government. 
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Weights and Measures. 
Imperial weights and measures are in use in St. Lucia. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The maintenance of roads and bridges, construction of and 
epairs to Government buildings, wharves and jetties, the dredging 
f the harbour, and the care of dredging plant are carried out by 
he Public Works Department. 

This Department also supervises the Government telephone 
ystem, the Crown Lands Department, a Stores Department in 
vhich are kept materials to the value of £3,000 for use on the various 
orks, and a workshop in which artisans in most trades are employed. 

The following works were carried out during 1932 :— 

Reforming of roads, 111,681 superficial yards ; metalling, 37,930 
ineal feet ; 275,900 lineal feet of drains re-dug ; and 602 concrete 
ylinder pipes were used in the construction and repair of 106 culverts. 
The amount expended during the year on road work was £6,339. 


Buildings. 
The usual standard of repair was maintained at a cost of £662. 


XIII.— JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


The Chief Justice presides over the Royal Court which has an 
original civil and criminal jurisdiction. Appeals from the Royal 
Court are heard and determined by the West Indian Court of 
Appeal constituted under the West Indian Court of Appeal Act, 
1919, of the Imperial Parliament. 

For magisterial cases the island is divided into three judicial 
districts. The Chief Justice is also the Magistrate and Coroner 
of the First District and presides over Courts at Castries and Dennery. 

The Magistrate and Coroner of the Second and Third Districts 
presides over Courts at Soufriere, Choiseul, Vieux Fort, Micoud, and 
Anse-la-Raye. 

The Chief Justice hears appeals from the Magistrate of the Second 
and Third Districts. A Commissioner for appeals, who is also 
Assistant Magistrate, hears appeals from the First District Court 
and conducts preliminary inquiries into indictable cases that arise 
in this District. 

An adequate Police Force is maintained to enforce the decisions 
of the Courts and to provide generally for the peace of the Colony 
and the security of life and property. Besides ordinary police 
duties, this Force assists in the administration of poor relief, and 
provides the main portion of the Castries Fire Brigade. 

There is one gaol, the Royal Gaol, situated in Castries, which con- 
tains separate prisons for male and female convicts. ‘Ihe institution 
has its own bakery, which supplies excellent bread to all the public 
institutions and, in addition to stone breaking and carrying out 
weful work outside the walls, certain of the prisoners are taught 
carpentry, tailoring, and shoemaking. 

The criminal statistics for 1932 are as follows :— 
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4, COMPARATIVE TABLE. 
Jomparative Table showing the number of convictions for various 
crimes and offences for the last four years. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
‘he number of summary convictions :— 


1. Offences against the person oe a 231 187 235 264 
2. Praedial larceny ... ae or ard 116 98 90 59 

( Malicious injuries to property...  «.- _ 1 2 1 
3./ Offences against property (other than 


| 
| praedial larceny and malicious injuries 


to property) ... 88 116 = 129—Ss«*d2 


4. Other crimes aie aie os as 105 80 50 166 


Offences against the Master and Servant 
Act, including Acts relative to 
Indentured Coolies ... ae eee 6 6 3 4 


Offences against Revenue Laws, Muni- 
cipal, Road and other Laws relating 
to the social economy of the Colony 171 208 181 232 


Miscellaneous minor offences ... a 621 294 410 120 


The number of convictions in the Superior 
Court :— 


Murder of wife or concubine 





‘ Murder of child... ate eee a = — -- — 


\ 
| Murder other than wife, concubine,or child = ed pak: = 


| Manslaughter va des a oe 1 _- 1 _ 

Attempted Murder we as Be = _— _ — 

Raj Mae rise ta Riveen saat os Gigte = oe 1 - 1 
2. ie 

Unnatural crime ... Ls ar one _ — — _ 

Other offences against the person ee 8 2 —_ 5 





3. Praedial larceny 


Offences against property with violence to 





4.) the person es as 1 a 
Other offences against property ... Fes! 12 7 3 15 
5. Othercrimes wee 11 9 1 


8. Abetment of Rape... 9. es - —_ = 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION 


The following legislation was enacted in 1932 :— 


16th April 
16th April 
30th April 
7th May 


28th May 


11th June... 


12th November ... 


10th Decomber ... 


10th December ... 


23rd January 


16th April 


16th April 


16th April 


16th April 


9th June ... 


17th September ... 


24th September ... 


Ordinances. 


No. 1.—An Ordinance to provide for the periodical inspectioc 
of Steam Boilers. 

No. 2.—An Ordinance to provide for the service of the Colcxs 
for the year One thousand nine hundred and thirty-two. 

No. 3.—An Ordinance to amend the Police Ordinance, No. 7, 
1916 Revision. 

No. 4.—An Ordinance to amend the law relating to Custom 
Duties. 

No. 5.—An Ordinance to legalize the expenditure of certaz 
sums of money paid from the general revenue for th: 
service of the year 1931 in addition to the sums granted by 
the Appropriation Ordinance, No. 11 of 1931. 

No. 6.—An Ordinance to amend the Rural House Tax 
Ordinance, No. 121, 1916 Revision. 


No. 7.—An Ordinance to amend the law relating to Customs 
Duties. 

No. 8.—An Ordinance to regulate the grant of pensions and 
other allowances to non-commissioned officers and men 
transferred from one Police Force to another in the Windward 
Islands. 

No. 9.—An Ordinance to amend the law relating to trespass 
by animals. 


Proclamations. 


No. 1.—Appointing Tuesday the 23rd day of February, 1932, 
as the day of the Sitting of the Royal Court in its Crimmal 
Jurisdiction instead of the third Tuesday in February, 1932. 

No. 2.—Applying to the village of Choiseul and its adjacent 
districts the provisions of the Towns and Villages (Water 
Supply) Ordinance, No. 135, 1916 Revision. 

No. 3.—Applying to the village of Laborie and its adjacent 
districts the provisions of the Towns and Villages (Water 
Supply) Ordinance, No. 135, 1916 Revision. 

No. 4.—Applying to the village of Micoud and its adjacent 
districts the provisions of the Towns and Villages (Water 
Supply) Ordinance, No. 135, 1916 Revision. 

No. 5.—Applying to the village of Gros Islet and its adjacent 
districts the provisions of the Towns and Villages (Water 
Supply) Ordinance, No. 135, 1916 Revision. 

No. 6.—Appointing Friday the 10th June, 1932, to be a half 
holiday. 

No. 7.—Appointing Monday the 3rd October, 1932, to be a 
bank holiday for offering General Thanksgiving after the 
Reaping Season. 

No. 8.—Appointing Tuesday the 25th day of October, 1932, as 
the date of the Sitting of the Royal Court in its Criminal 
Jurisdiction instead of the third Tuesday in October, 1932. 





9th October 


9th November ... 


3rd January 


th March 


2th November ... 


‘nd April 


‘nd April ... 


Vth October 
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No. 9.—Deolaring the branch road from Roseau Bay to 
Anse-la-Raye via Millet Road to be a public highway. 

No. 10.—Appointing Tuesday the 13th December, 1932, to 
be a half holiday. 


Orders in Council. 


(Royal) Air Navigation (Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated 
Territories) (Amendment). 

No. 1.—Sugar (Local Consumption) Ordinance 1920, No. 23— 
Rescinding Order in Council No. 1 of 1931. 


No. 2.—Applying Part III of the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 
1926, to Acetyldihydrocodeinone and its salts and any 
preparation, admixture, extract or other substance contain- 
ing any proportion of Acetyldihydrocodeinone. 


Notices. 


No. 1.—Customs—Prohibiting the importation without special 
permission of any motor vehicle, the total weight of which 
when unloaded but with full equipment exceeds 30 cwt. 


No. 2.—Pensions Ordinance—notifying the change of title from 
“Inspector of Agricultural Credit Societies and Agricultural 
Instructor” to that of ‘“‘ Agricultural Instructor.” 


Rules. 


No. 1.—Rules—Vieux-Fort Market. 

No. 2.—Education Rules—Repeal. 

No. 3.—Rules—Management and Control of Motor Ambulance. 

No. 4.—Rules—Micoud Market. 

No. 5.—Motor Car Ordinance—Prohibition. 

No. 6.—Motor Car Ordinance—Repeal. 

No. 7.—Income-tax Ordinance—New form (Return—General 
Form.) 

No. 8.—Rules—Vieux-Fort Market (Amendment). 

No. 9.—Motor Car Ordinance—International Certificate of 
Registration. 

No. 10.—Medical Officers Ordinance—Victoria Hospital 
Rules—Amendment. 

No. 11.—Rules—Medical Registration—{Poisons). 

No. 12.—Rules—Vieux-Fort Market (Amendment). 

No. 13.—Rules—St. Joseph’s Convent School Open Govern- 
ment Scholarships—Primary Education. 

No. 14.—Rules—Dennery Market—Amendment. 

No. 15.—Rules—Vieux-Fort Market—Amendment. 

No. 16.—Rules—Micoud Market—Amendment. 

Conditions governing Grant-in-Aid to St. Joseph’s Convent 
School. 

No. 17.—Rules—Canaries Fish Market. 

No. 18.—Rules—Prisons—Solitary Confinement of Girls. 

No. 19.—Rules—Dennery Market—Amendment. 

No. 20.—Rules—Vieux-Fort (Water Supply). 

No. 21.—Rules—Choiseu] (Water Supply). 

No. 22.—Rules—Laborie (Water Supply). 

No. 23.—Rules—Gros Islet (Water Supply). 

No. 24.—Rules—Motor Vehicles (Maximum Weight). 

No. 25—Rules—Medical Officers—(District Casualty Stations). 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
The revenue and expenditure of the Colony during the last five 
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years were as follows :— 


Year. 


1928 
1929 


1930 ... 


1931 


1932 


The Public Debt of 


Excess of 
Ordinary Ordinary Expenditure 
Revenue. Expenditure. over Revenue. 
£ £ £ 
85,351* 87,235 1,884 
83,139 86,434 3295 
82,588} 91,4534 8,885 
98,902§ 103,893** 4,991 
Excess of revenw 
over expenditure 
130,207 || 96,278tt 33,9294 


the Colony (including Guaranteed Loars 


stood at £162,595 11s. 5d., at the close of the year, while the accu- 
mulated Sinking Fund for its redemption amounted to £44,027 18s. & 

The Assets of the Colony at 3lst December, 1932, amounting to 
£25,141 Os. 9d. were made up as follows :— 


Cash— 


ASSETS. 


In hands of Treasurer... oo aa 
+» 9» Sub-Accountants ... ae 3 
» 5 Crown Agents (Current Account)... 
At Barclays Bank (Current Account) “ 


Investments— 


On account of Savings Bank... ase 


Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund 
Baron Trust Fund aes a 
Soufriere Waterworks Reserve 

Fund ... one aoe aes 
Dennery Waterworks Reserve 

Fund ... ee _ ae 
Castries Waterworks Reserve 


Carried forward ... 


£ 6. 
418 1 
324 4 

69 11 


1,522 13 


9,282 5 
1,524 12 
102 16 
97 18 
139 7 


470 7 


a a oan ann 


| 


11,617 61! | 


SS eee 


13,951 18 7 





* Includes Imperial Grant-in-Aid of £3,836. 


¢ Includes Imperial Grant-in-Aid of £3,000. 

{ Includes Imperial Grant-in-Aid of £6,664 and Imperial Grant, eto., of £2,400‘ 
Colonial Development Fund Works. 4 

§ Includes Imperial Grant-in-Aid of £7,700 and Imperial Grant, etc., of £204> 
for Colonial Develoy ment Fund Works. 

|| Includes Imperial Grant-in-Aid of £35,300 and Imperial Grant, etc., of £1514 
for Colonial Development Fund Works, also Reparations receipt of £3,956. 


{ Includes £5,140 expended on Colonial Development Fund Works. 


** Includes £16,026 expended on Colonial Development Fund Works. 

tt Includes £16,652 expended on Colonial Development Fund Works. 

tt Used to offset an accumulated deficit amounting to £31,882 « he 
lst_January, 1932. 
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£ 8. da £ ad. 
Brought forward... wee 13,951 18 7 
ns— 
astries Town Board for Cemetery... aoe 12114 5 
is am + 99 Streets (from P.B. 
Insurance Fund) ... 2,700 0 0 
$s Water Authority for Waterworks ... 500 0 0 
own of Soufriere for Market, etc. wee ae 264 0 0 
» Vieux Fort for Seawall... eed es 242 0 0 
yy a Waterworks aa wee 6613 4 
‘illage of Dennery for Waterworks... bees 256 0 0 
a Choiseul for Market, ete... ay 3710 0 
3 Canaries for River-wall oh: Are 66 0 0 
ame Factory... a sey ate one 2711 7 
— 4,981 9 4 
res— 
*ublic Works Materials and Stores... ww. =-2,172 11. 3. 
‘olony Drug Store 8 ase wae eee 660 8 5 
Packing House Crates, ete. aut ae oes, 266 5 6 
2,909 5 2 
vances— 
“hoiseul Village Fund... oe ia nea 59 16 10 
Micoud Village Fund... | ... she ace 103 11 10 
Anse-la-Raye Village Fund ae io ane 2510 4 
Vieux Fort Town Fund . a a as 3217 0 
Lime Factory Working Account we Fe 476 9 3 
Post Office Account aoe “ ove « 1,674 2 2 
Other Advances ... Se aes Pry ais 836 0 8 
3,208 7 8 
Total Assets... £25,141 0 9 


The liabilities of the Colony at 31st December, 1932, amounting 
» £19,401 ls. 6d., were as follows :— 


LiaBiniviEs. 

Jeposita— £ 8d. £ ad 
Savings Bank Depvsitors be «=. 9,957 4 8 
Interest, Baron Trust Money Account .. ie 134 9 0 
Sundry Deposits Account or a es 95 17 11 
Castries Waterworks Reserve Fund... ans 470 7 7 
Soufriere Waterworks Reserve Fund ... a 9718 8 
Dennery Waterworks Reserve Fund ... a 139 7 6 
Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund is « 155116 7 
Police Recreation Fund . esa ise oh 3510 1 
Distressed Emigrants’ Fund a8 a Wes 238 «5 8 
Note Guarantee Fund... ae va aA 151 0 0 
Model Cottages Fund... ah ts oe 33 11 6 

12,905 9 1 

Special Funds— 
Towns and Villages oy Tele pre: 638 10 4 
Castries Fire Relief Loan Account  ... 15710 7 
Castries Waterworks econstrusuion Loan 

Account - . 822 14 4 
Castries Town Fund oo. |. 800 12 0 

3,419 7 3 








Carried forward. aes eee 16,324 16 4 
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£ ad £ona 
Brought forward se Sek 16,324 16 4 
Advancea— 
From Joint Colonial Fund ae OG ae 2,500 0 0 
» Government of Grenada ... See an 489 18 8 
os a » St. Vincent Sas 3 4118 4 
—__—— 3,031 17 # 
Drafts and Remittances Account an ea 482 
Total Liabilities £19,401 1! 
The Assets, as seen above, siecle the 
Liabilities by £5,739 198. 3d., made up as follows :— 
Surplus and Deficit ‘Account nie a. =: 2,046 19 11 
Public Buildings Insurance Fund ... -. 3,692 19 4 
—_——- £5,739 19 3 





Taxation in St. Lucia is both direct and indirect. The mas 
source of the former is Income-tax. Incomes under £100 per annuz 
are free of tax, while the first £100 of incomes exceeding £100 is fre 
from taxation; the remainder being taxed according to the follov- 
ing Schedule :— 


For every pound of the first £100... Mad a. 4d. 
» oo» ” » next £200... 5 we 6d. 
” oo» ” ” » £300... wee seer 18: 
vey) ” = » £400... re wee Ls. 64. 
oo» ” ” » £500... ay we 28, 3d. 
mo” ” ” » £500... a3 we 88. 
” oo” ” a », £500... ae wee 3a, 9d. 
oo” ” ” » £500... ao wee 48, 6d. 
no” ” ” », £500 5s. 6d. 


eee », Of the rest of the ahaaebiet income 5s. 6d. 


Another source of direct taxation is a House Tax. This tat it 
the towns and villages is assessed and collected for the benefit o 
the particular town or village fund. In the rural districts the t45 
is assessed and collected by Government for the benefit of gene! 
revenue. In the case of the Rural House Tax, houses of a rene! 
value of £5 and under are exempt; the remainder are taxed ® 
follows :— 


Of an annual rental of : 


Over £5 and not over £7 10s. ai ce we 78, 6d. 
» £7108. and not over £10... os .. 108. 
» £10 and not over £12 10s. ... vee wee 15s. 
» £12 10s. and not over £15... ue 208. 
» £15 and not over £20 ae 288. 


», £20—8£7 per cent. of the assessed Give) intel value. 
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In the case of the towns and villages it is provided by Ordinance 
that the House Tax shall not exceed eight per cent. of the assessed 
annual value of the house. 


The principal source of indirect taxation is Import Duty. There 
is a Preferential Tariff on goods of Empire origin amounting to 
50 per cent. Household goods to the value of £250 which have been 
in the possession of the importer for at least one year and which are 
imported for his personal use are admitted free. There are certain 
other specific exemptions, and the Governor in Council may exempt 
anything from duty upon good cause being shewn. 


There is an Excise Duty on rum, and a Stamp Duty Ordinance 
which provides for the stamping of the usual documents, etc. 


There is an Export Duty on certain agricultural products, graded 
according to the f.o.b. value of the several commodities. 


The yield from taxation in the years 1931 and 1932 was as 
follows :— 


1931. 1932. 
£ £ 

Import Duties ... ane sie «.. 36,748 38,165 
Export Duties ... we ae ree 1,907 2,033 
Port, Harbour, etc., Dues... a, 922 1,959 
Spirit Licences ... See vet nab 835 815 
Distillery Licences... oe ea 113 163 
Animals, Vehicles and Guns ... aS 652 615 
Petroleum, Cocoa, Boats, etc. see 722 741 
Excise Duty on Rum ... ee we 7,012 7,256 
Trade Duty on Spirits ... a .. 3,350 3,424 
Stamp Duty 000. eee, 808 1,530 
Income-Tax _... mes ee ia 2622 2,562 
Succession Duty an ee ws. — :1,652 829 
Rural House Tax nde he eas 1,196 642 


Taxation was increased during the year 1932 by— 

(1) introducing the principle of collecting ad valorem duties 
on the c.i-f., instead of the f.0.b., values of all articles imported 
that are subject to such duties with the exception of baskets 
for use in the coal trade, bags and sacks, barrels, shooks, 
staves and headings, and other containers for the export of 
agricultural products (Ordinance No. 4/1932); and 

(2) raising the duties under the General Tariff on rubber 
and canvas boots and shoes, table butter, motor cars and motor 
vehicles (other than motor bicycles and tricycles), cotton and 
artificial silk hosiery and silk hosiery and hardware (Ordinance 
No. 7 of 1932). 
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XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

His Excellency Sir Thomas Alexander Vans Best, K.C.MG.. 
K.B.E., Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Windward 
Islands was in residence in the Colony from 7th March to 27th April 

The following British ships of war visited the Colony during th: 
year :— 

H.M.S. Danae in August. 
H.M.S. Scarborough in December. 
H.M.S. Heliotrope in December. 

His Majesty’s Canadian Ship Saguenay also called at Port Castrie. 
arriving on 29th February, and leaving on 9th March. 

The Memorial to the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers situate a: 
Morne Fortune was unveiled on 3lst August, by Captain C. H 
Knox-Little, R.N., of H.M.S. Danae. 


APPENDIX. 
Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. 
St. Lucia: Historical, Statistical Henry H. Breen ... .. Longman Gree. 
and Descriptive. London. 
The Memoirs of Pere Labot, 1695- ‘Translated by John Eaden Constable & Co. 
1705. London. 
“ Chronological History of the West Captain Thomas Southey, Longman Greet. 
Indies.” Commander, R.N, London. 
“ The Cradle of the Deep”... .. Sir Frederick Treves ... —_ 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Koard and Statement of Research and otber 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 412). 9d. (10d.). 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 28. (28. 2d.). 

Wool Quality: A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their signiticance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

£1 Ls. (£1 1s. 9d.). 

Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiya- 

tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial! College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s, (18. 2d.). 


Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s. 6d. (28. 11d.). 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1. (1a. Id.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s, (18. 3d.). 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 


Milk Price Ma gins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 


Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.). Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B. 54.) Is. (18. 4d.) 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s, (18. 3d.). 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Ts. (le. Id.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Ia. (1s. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1a. (1s. 2d.). 
Control of Wastagze in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) ls. (1s. 4d.). 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 

Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 28, (28. Bd.). 


Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 22. (28, 5d.). 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 

Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 


Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) le. (1a. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (la. 3d,). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) 1s, (la. 3d.). 
Repart on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Ds. (1s. 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) 1s, (1s. 2d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 

Situated in the extreme south of the Caribbean Sea, Grenada is the 
nearest British island to the mainland of South America, with the 
exception of Trinidad and Tobago. _It lies 90 miles north of Trinidad 
and between the parallels of 12° 30’ and 11° 58’ North latitude and 
61° 20’ and 61° 35’ West longitude. The island is about 21 mils 
in length and about 12 miles in its greatest breadth. Its area i 
about 120 square miles, but, including Carriacou, an island to the 
north, the area of the Colony of Grenada is 133 square miles. 

Grenada is mountainous and well watered by streams. Its cost 
line is rugged, especially on the western coast, and towards the sout} 
is deeply indented with bays. St. George’s Harbour, land-locked 
and deep-watered, is one of the most beautiful in the West Indies. 
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The mountain spurs, clothed with forests to their summits, 
divide the island into numerous picturesque valleys. There are two 
small lakes, formed in extinct craters, one called the Grand Etang, 
being situated near the centre of the island 1,740 feet above sea-level, 
while the other, Lake Antoine, is near the sea on the eastern coast. 
A sanatorium is established near the former. 


Climate. 


The climate from December to the end of April, when the heat is 
tempered by the prevailing trade winds, may be described as good. 
In the autumn, from July to the end of October, there is greater 
humidity and higher temperature with little variation between 
night and day. During this period, the climate, although not 
really unhealthy, is debilitating to Europeans. Even during the 
hot season, except in the towns themselves, which are all near the 
sea, conditions are not unpleasant. Now that electric power is 
available in St. George’s, fans are gradually being introduced into 
houses and offices. The highest temperature in 1932 was 90° on 
several days and the lowest 70° on more than one occasion. The 
mean of maximum temperatures was 89° and the mean of minimum 
72°. The rainfall varies according to altitude. In the lowlands of 
the south the annual amount is as low as 30 inches. In the moun- 
tainous centre it approaches 140 inches. At St. George’s, midway 
between the two, the rainfall in 1932 was 103-62 inches. 


Over the past 30 years the average at St. George’s has been 
80-06 inches. 


History. 


Grenada was discovered by Columbus on 15th August, 1498, but 
for more than 100 years after its discovery the island was left in the 
undisturbed possession of the aboriginal inhabitants who were of 
the Carib race. Early in the seventcenth century both English and 
French adventurers made efforts at occupation of the island, and 
after being owned by French proprietors for some years, it was 
annexed to France in 1674. In 1763 the island was ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris, but was recaptured by the French 
in 1779 and held by them for the next four years. In 1783, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, Grenada and the Grenadines were finally 
testored to Great Britain. 


In 1795-96, influenced by the French Republic, a rebellion broke 
out, and the Lieutenant-Governor and 48 other British subjects were 
massacred by the rebels. The rising was suppressed in June, 1796, 
by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and the ringleaders executed. 


The later history of the Colony has been peaceful and uneventful, 
and Grenada has reached a high state of development. 
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Il.— GOVERNMENT. 


Grenada, with St. Vincent and St. Lucia to the north, form tt: 
group known as the Windward Islands, under a Governor vi: 
resides, for the most part, in Grenada. He is assisted by Execativ: 
and Legislative Councils. 

The Executive Council consists of the Colonial Secretary, th 
Attorney-General, and the Treasurer, all ex officio, with such othe 
persons as may be nominated by the Crown. The period of th 
appointment of members other than ex officio members is six year: 

The Legislative Council is partly elected, and its constitutia 
provides for an official majority. It consists of eight offic. 
members, three nominated members, and five elected member. 
The official members are the Governor, who is President and hs 
an original and a casting vote ; the Colonial Secretary, the Attomer- 
General, and the Treasurer, all three ex officio; together with th 
officers lawfully discharging the functions of the following offices — 
Chief Medical and Health Officer, Superintendent of Public Works. 
Director of Education, and the Commissioner of Carriacou. | 

In the absence of the Governor from Grenada the Colonial , 
Secretary becomes Administrator. 

In the absence of the Governor from the Windward Islands, tht 
administration of the group automatically reverts to the Colonix | 
Secretary of Grenada unless a dormant commission has been issue’ | 
to another official. The Administrator of St. Lucia at preset 
holds such a commission. 

Municipal affairs are largely in the hands of a District Board in 
each parish, composed of an equal number of nominated and elected 
members. The numbers vary between 8 and 14 according to tht 
importance of the parishes. 

In the island of Carriacou the affairs of the town of Hillsborough 
are managed by Town Wardens appointed by the Governor. 

Other bodies assisting in the local government are the Centr! 
Water Authority, the Sanitary Authority, the Board of Secondary 
Education, the Board of Primary Education, and the Forestry 
Board. 

IIl.— POPULATION. 


The aboriginal inhabitants of Grenada were Caribs, but that me 
is now quite extinct. The native population is composed mainly 
negroes of African descent. The population, according to tit 
census of 1921, was composed of :-— 





Black =. wa es --- 51,032 
Mixed ee oe wee “as 11,673 
Oriental were as “ie eas 2,692 | 
White cl oe: ay a4 905 
Total Fan ve .. 66,302 





of whom 37,455 were females and 28,847 males. 
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‘The population of St. George’s, the capital, at that date was 
629. 


INo census was taken in 1931, owing to financial circumstances, 
ut the population at 31st December, 1932, was estimated at 
1,000. The estimated totals at the end of the preceding 5 years 
ere :— 


1987s Pane. aye oS 78/318 
1928 eee 78,214 
1929... eee eee 75,867 
1980... 00. eee nee 26,967 
103} eau Gnch™ pete atin be pho 781662 


The following table indicates the birth- and death-rates per 1,000 
uring the past decade :— 


Year. Birth-rate.  Death-rate. 
1923 oo Res ds ee 38-58 16-6 
1924 Fs ae os see 31-86 16-8 
1925 oes ae wis se 33-54 16-5 
1926 nae ose ahs Dae 33-53 20-3 
1927 eee eas ee he 31-29 15-6 
1928 ron ae ee fe 33-33 16-5 
1929 oes ae es a0 32-24 16-8 
1930 eek ne ae a 32-63 15-8 
1931 ner oe a ae 30-24 17-2 
1932 hoc bee ae hes 32-60 13-8 
Averages... wes 32-98 16-6 


A comparison of the percentage of deaths among children up to 
five years of age during the past five years is given below :— 


Percentage of Deaths. 
Total 


Year, Under 1-2 2-3 34 4-5 percentages Total 

* One Year. Years. Years. Years. Years. under Deaths. 

5 years. 

1928 22-1 18-0 3-0 6 a) 44-6 1,244 
1929 20-9 15-6 3-6 1-5 “6 42-1 1,278 
1930 24-5 17-2 3.7 11 1-1 47-6 1,220. 
1931 22-7 15-9 3-0 1-1 “7 43-4 1,355 
1932 20-6 14-7 3-3 2-0 6 41-1 1,104 


The death-rate per 100 births of infants dying under 1 year in 
‘1932 was 8-44, as compared with 12-90 in 193}. 
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Marriages registered during the year totalled 283, being 56 mare 
than in the preceding year. The rate for the year was 3-5 per 


thousand persons living. The numbers and rates for the preceding 
five years were as follows :—- 


Rate per 
Year. Number. 1,000. 
1927 fae ees ae SiG 350 4-7 
1928 oe any a Oh 381 5-0 
1920 eee oe a) saa 351 4:6 
1930 ek aie na eos 345 4-4 
1931 $3 " 227 2-8 


The arrivals during the year were 3,124 and the departures 2,323 
as against 3,831 and 3,160, respectively, in 1931. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


Main Diseases and Mortality. 


Preventable diseases (including pneumonia and tuberculosis) form 
the largest single disease group. From the departmental returns 
for 1932, covering a total incidence of 24,320 cases of general 
systemic and preventable diseases, the following percentage analysis | 
shows the group incidence, and the percentage analysis of a total . 
deaths’ incidence—of 746—is also given :— 


Total Total 
Incidence. Deaths. 
Percentage. Percentage. 


Preventable diseases (including 39-6 25-4 
pneumonia and tuberculosis). 

Skin and connective tissue diseases 17-4 0:76 

General diseases and injuries we =: 1553 28-4 

Genito-urinary diseases (non-vene- 6-7 5-8 
real). 

Diarrhoea and enteritis... nee 9-45 19-8 

Nervous diseases... fee oe 2-95 3-7 

Circulatory diseases bee os 3-4 12-64 

Digestive diseases... Pe ies 2-5 1:8 


Respiratory diseases nee ee 2-7 17 
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On an analysis of infective diseases and their mortality, on a 
percentage basis of 9,760 cases reported with 237 deaths, these 
were grouped as follows :— 

Total Total 
Incidence. Deaths. 
Percentage. Percentage. 


Malaria oad ei oe -. 67-6 15-8 
Influenza... Or a w= 10-1 0-04 
Yaws ... wee aie aoe w=: 10-2 — 
Gonorrhoea ... ee 3-7 —_ 
Syphilis 6-7 23-2 
Pneumonia ve re a 0-45 19-93 
Enteric fever nae eae aoe 0:7 19-43 
Tuberculosis ... 0:3 20-7 
Dysentery ... 0-05 1-2 
Other diseases 0-2 9-7 


The above returns point to a decrease in most groups as compared 
with those of the previous year. Influenza of a mild type was 
prevalent, as also small outbreaks of whooping-cough and chioken- 
pox. 


Weather conditions were ideal during the year, with the result 
that there was an abundant supply of locally-grown food-stuffs, 
which in a measure compensated for the lack of liquid cash due to 
unemployment. The usual period of drought was experienced 
during the months of February, March, and April. 


Dysentery cases were much fewer, only five being notified. The 
death-rate was, however, 100 per cent. 


The total number of cases of malaria was 6,603, as compared with 
7,095 in 1931. There were 37 deaths reported as due to malaria 
during 1932 compared with 82 during 1931. 


The incidence of cases of malaria continues to fall. The returns 
for 1932 show a reduction of 7 per cent. on those for 1931, and of 
12-5 per cent. on the 1930 returns—the year in which the malaria 
campaign was inaugurated. 


The field work has been prosecuted continuously, and the results 
of treatment of anopheline breeding places with Paris Green has 
Proved very effective. On the advice of Dr. Earle no large expendi- 
ture was incurred, beyond the cost of surveying swamps, etc., until 
extensive operations in taking levels, experimenting on water 
Courses, and more thorough investigation of anopheline breeding in 
the drainage areas have been accomplished. 


The incidence of venereal diseases is higher than that of 1931. 
In the Police Force, where instructed and supervised prophylaxis 
been instituted, the decrease in cases has been maintained. 
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The number of cases of yaws dealt with during the year wu 
1,009, as compared with 1,665 in 1931; a decrease of 656. 

No other disease occurring during the year calls for special com- 
ment. 

The vast majority of the population are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, either on cocoa and nutmeg estates, or on small holdings 
and garden lots where corn, fruit, ground provisions, and other 
vegetables are cultivated; cotton is also extensively grown in 
Carriacou and Petite Martinique. There is an appreciable fishing 
industry, and sailing vessels and boats are constructed principally 
in the two island dependencies of Grenada just mentioned. Modem 
industrial undertakings are not found, and no disease occurring can 
be classified as occupational. Soil pollution, apart from anopheline 
mosquitoes, is responsible for the greater part of disease. 


Provisions for Treatment. 
(a) Medical and Health Staff. 

The staff of the Medical and Sanitary Department includes 3 
Chief Medical and Health Officer; Resident Surgeon (Colony Ho:- 
pital); eight District Medical Officers; and a Medical Officer, Malaria 
Campaign. The nursing staff distributed through the Medical 
Institutions and District Medical Stations consists of one European 
Matron (Colony Hospital) and fifty nurses ; there are also nine male 
and seven female attendants at the Mental Hospital. Hospitals and 
Dispensaries have four stewards, and there are six dispensers. The 
Sanitary Department is staffed by a Chief Sanitary Inspector and 
seven District Sanitary Inspectors. The usual minor staff of male 
nursing orderlies, messengers, porters, etc., is provided for. There 
is a well-equipped small bacteriological laboratory, but funds have 
not been adequate to provide a trained technical assistant for this 
valuable adjunct of the Department. 


(b) Hospitals and Dispensaries, etc. 

There is a well-equipped Colony Hospital (151 beds), at St. 
George’s, which deals with the major part of the medical and 
surgical cases of the Colony, and two smaller District Hospitals— 
one in the thickly populated parish of St. Andrew’s (23 beds), and 
one in the island of Carriacou (30 beds). A hospital for consump- 
tives has 20 beds, and there is provision for 20 lepers, 10 female and 
10 male, at a Leper Settlement. The Mental Hospital has accom- 
modation for 118 lunatics, and the Poor Asylum for 58 inmates. 
There are seven Dispensaries, and fifteen Medical Visiting Stations, 
each with a resident nurse-midwife, and in each of which is a room 
with couch for emergency cases. 

The Colony Hospital and the two District Hospitals dealt with 
2,884 cases during 1932; this total includes 710 cases in the 
maternity section, including 358 pregnancies and 352 births, the 
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balance being cases of premature birth and abortion, of which latter 
there were 13. 


The Medical Visiting Stations established in 1926 have provided 
an invaluable aid to the District Medical Service, especially in the 
field of maternity and child-welfare; during 1932, the District 
Nurses attended 763 confinements, 976 cases of infants, and 1,859 
general nursing cases. 


A dental clinic, with the aid of a grant from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund, was established in November, 1931, at the Colony 
Hospital, principally for the treatment of primary school children 
and paupers. 


Preventive Measures. 


The Sanitary Department has been active throughout the year, 
and much help has been received in improved water-supplies, 
drainage, and provision of latrines, etc. The extension of water- 
supplies to all villages and settlements is being continued. 

In addition to assisting in the malaria campaign in anopheline 
destruction, the Sanitary Department tackles mosquito breeding all 
over the Colony. Fly breeding is also dealt with, and the remark- 
able reduction in the incidence of enteric fever and dysentery owes 
no small degree of its success to anti-fly measures togsther with 
extensive anti-typhoid inoculations; though no corresponding 
measure was applicable in cases of amoebic dysentery. This latter 
disease has almost disappeared, the total number of cases notified 
during the year being only 5, as compared with 30 in 1931. 


Maternity and child-welfare is principally dealt with by District 
Nurses, resident all over the Colony. In St. George’s and its 
environs the good work of the Maternity and Child-welfare League 
was continued. 


Medical inspection of school children is carried out regularly by 
District Medical Officers who report to the Chief Medical and Health 
Officer on a form which gives the number inspected ; the number 
of the various affections found, with a report on the general condi- 
tion of pupils; and on the sanitation and latrine accommodation 
of each school. Parents and guardians are sent a form signed by 
the Medical Officer advising treatment in the case of every child 
found in need thereof. During 1932, over 27,423 inspections were 
made by Medical Officers. 


Education in elementary hygiene continues to be conducted in 
the primary schools, and the teachers have been made to understand 
that this is a subject which must be treated as important in the 
school curriculum. 


Instruction of the adult population is principally given by Medical 


Officers in their routine, and by the Sanitary Inspectors and District 
Nurses in the homes of the people. 
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V.—-HOUSING. 


The latest accurate information regarding the habitations of the 
people is that furnished by the census of 1921, which showed s 
total of 15,188 houses made up as follows :— 


Three or 
Class. One-room. Two-room. more rooms. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Stone 16-3 15-1 68-6 
Wood 13-5 17-2 15-3 
Mixed Td 20-5 63-4 
Other 21-5 78-3 0-2 
Of the total population at that date there were in :— 
Per cent. 
Stone houses sud We. Se ee need, 
Wooden houses... a ae w= 85-2 
Mixed houses Rae Bes won zee 8-2 
Other houses a 3-2 
Public institutions ... 1-0 
and the average number of inmates per house was :— 
One-room vie ae ons bs 3-0 
Two-room ... eee oe wie aes 4-6 
Three or more Ss ae oe eed 5-7 
Average all classes ... AP : : 4-6 


The census report of 1921 stated that while the majority of 
houses in the Colony with one or two rooms contained less than the 
average number of inmates shown above, many others were occupied 
by a far greater number than they were probably capable of accom- 
modating with anything like a proper regard to health, comfort, and 
decency, and that, proportionately, overcrowding was more pro 
nounced in the case of two-roomed houses. In one case there were 
as many as 13 persons in a one-roomed house, and in another 19 in 
a two-rocmed house. 

In the absence of a census in 1931 no recent accurate figures are 
available, but according to the tax rolls of 1932, there were 8,108 
houses outside the towns, and the rate rolls of the several towns 
listed 2,693 houses. A total of 10,801. 

Generally speaking, housing conditions outside the towns have 
not materially changed in the past decade, though o considersble 
number of better class houses have been erected in recent years by 
persons of the middle class, mainly returned emigrants and pros- 
perous peasant proprietors. 

Except in St. George’s, where housing schemes have been con- 
templated from time to time without reaching maturity, no effort 
has been made to ameliorate housing conditions. Inspections of 
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houses of all classes are carried out by the Sanitary Department as 
8 routine measure. 
There is one Building Society in the Colony established in 1925. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The Colony is purely agricultural and for purposes of external 
trade produces cocoa, nutmegs, mace, cotton and cotton-seed, 
fruit, cattle, sheep, poultry, copra, lime-juice and _lime-oil, 
vegetables, hides, turtle and turtle-shell, mahogany, cedar, and log- 
wood. 


Cocoa.—This is the principal cultivation in the island and accounts 
for slightly over 50 per cent. of the exports. 

The quantity and value of the cocoa crop exported during the 
past five years are shown in the following table :— 


Year. bios Value. 
£ 
1928 de See ws ee oe a4 444 274,461 
1929 sae 258 nee ea --- 90,987 210,082 
1930 soe see ane ee -.. 84,863 192,543 
1931 art eee ie eas ... 87,656 163,923 
1932 87,836 101,231 


Owing to ‘dis Teeraieie ‘of aw. prices there was a heavy fall 
in the value of cocoa exported. 


Nutmegs.—The area under this cultivation continues to be 
extended. 
Crop and exports for the past five years have been as follows :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
cut. £ 
1928 eee Ses i es -. 19,620 87,965 
1929 oa ae ate Nes «. 22,666 100,323 
1930 ces S04 See Sas -.. 19,972 67,794 
1931 Sac See oy wile «=: 26,195 54,808 
1932 wie ae xen? uae «27,305 36,859 


Mace.—This is a derivative of the nutmeg, being a lace-like . 
covering of the kernel. It commands a high price. The quantities 
produced and exported in the past five years were as follows :— 


Year. ee Value. 
£ 
1928 ses eee ‘ie’ eee ees ey 141 49,260 
1929 eas ee nae see se 3,765 55,766 
1930 aa ar eae oie ose 3,567 41,395 
193) 28 is ides sae aes 3,658 28,864 


1932 ae ge ea on oo 4,181 23,090 
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Cotton.—The cultivation of cotton is practically confined to the 
island of Carriacou. The type grown is Marie Galante, similar to 
the American (Middling Upland) and commands a somewhat 
similar price in the Liverpool market. Steps are being taken to 
improve the cultivation. 

The following table gives the exports during the past five years:— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 
cut. £ 
1928 ... wee aoe 2,568 10,735 
1929 ... eas ae 2,945 14,905 
1930 ... oe ses 3,256 15,395 
1O31e tos ee 2,369 6,272 
1932 . : er 3,119 6,776 


Grenada does not grow sufficient sugar to supply the local demand 
and importation of raw sugar amounted in 1932 to 2,938,797 lb., of 
the value of £13,767. 

The values of lime and coconut products exported in 1932 were 
£11,027 and £3,241, respectively. 

An attempt is now being made to develop a fruit and vegetable 
trade with Canada. It has to be remembered that the remaining 
fertile land not already under profitable cultivation is limited, and 
development of new cultivation to any great extent could only be 
at the expense of uprooting other permanent crops. 

Rum is manufactured at twelve sugar estates, but none is 
exported, the production being barely equal to the demand of local 
consumption. The quantity made last year was 35,219-2 proof 
gallons. 

Ice is manufactured at a Government factory in St. George's. 

The staple products of the Colony are almost entirely exported 
and there are no records from which local consumption can be 
ascertained. 

Production in all cases is entirely a matter of individual effort. 
There is ample labour and no recruiting is necessary. 

There is no established fishing industry, but supplies of good 
fresh fish are constant, as there are several good fishing grounds 
near the coast. The fishermen do not venture far from land, and 
pursue their occupation in small canoes and shallow boats. 


VIT.—_COMMERCE. 


The total value of import and export trade amounted to £458,673, 
imports representing £259,743, and exports £198,930, leaving a0 
apparent unfavourable trade balance of £60,813. 
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The principal articles imported in the last three years were as 
follows :— 





Article. 1932. 1931. 1930. 
£ £ £ 
Floor ... ase dae aes dee 27,454 30,168 41,999 
Cotton piece-goods .. 24,671 20,371 25,812 
Wood, etc., unmanufactured 10,031 9,320 15,946 
Fish, dried... ae 9,735 10,765 13,991 
Rice ... 7,104 10,387 13,209 
Boots and shoes 7,606 6,433 7,412 
Sugar, unrefined 13,767 11,705 12,629 
Motor spirita 6,197 6,657 8, 
Hardware... 4,269 3,990 5,810 
Motor cars... 5,609 2,353 7,362 
Motor parts ... 4,833 3,853 5,695 
Kerosene oil ... 4,975 5,354 5,849 
Exports. 


The principal exports during the last three years were as under :— 


Article. 1932. - 1931. 1930. 
£ £ & 
Cocoa... Pe .. 101,231 153,923 192,543 
Spices, nutmegs ... aye 36,859 54,808 67,794 
Do. mace ee me 23,090 28,864 41,395 
Cotton, raw ae a, 6,776 6,272 15,395 
Cotton seed fee on 1,531 2,000 4,286 
Lime oil ... a3 ae 10,720 9,269 6,971 


The sources of supply of imports and destination of exports in 
1932 may be seen from the following table :— 


Imports.. Percentage Exports, Percentage 
£ of total. £ . 


of total. 
United Kingdom... sve 115,762 44-6 90,545 45-5 
United States of America... 27,287 10-5 51,826 26-5 
Canada ove oe «+ 47,628 18-3 37,884 19-4 
Other British Possessions ... 51,088 19-7 15,884 7:2 
Other Foreign Countries ... 17,978 6-9 2,791 1-4 


In the previous year the percentage of imports and exports from 
and to the United Kingdom amounted to 39°5 and 57:7 respectively. 


VIII— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The standard weekly rates of wages for the labouring classes, 
agricultural, manual, and artisan, have been maintained during 1932, 
though, owing to the low prices obtained for staple products, estates 
have been compelled to curtail working expenses by reducing the 
numbers employed and the number of days employment per week. 
Those employed obtain on the average two to three days per week. 
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Ruling daily rates are :— Men. Women. 
Agricultural 1s. to 1s. 6d. 10d. to Is. 
Manual ... 1s. to 1s. 6d. 10d. to 1s. 
Semi-skilled 1s. to 3s. Is. 2d. 
Skilled 38. to 8s. 1s. 2d. 


In domestic service the monthly wage, which usually includes 
board and lodging, varies between 10s. and 16s. for housemaids 
and yard boys, 15s. to 20s. for cooks, and £3 to £4 for chauffeurs. 
Where board and lodging are not given, the rate of wages is 
increased by about 10s. per month. 

The cost of living is moderate and has varied little during the 
year. The average prices of the main articles of food during the 


year were as follows :— 


Beef, fresh 6d. per lb. 
Mutton, fresh 8d. per lb. 
Pork, fresh 8d. per lb. 
Chicken 6d. per lb. 
Fish, fresh 6d. per Ib. 
Eggs 1s. to Is. 6d. per dozen. 
Milk 3d. per bottle. 
Potatoes 23d. per. Ib. 
Rice ... 24d. per Ib. 
Butter 2s, 6d. per lb. 
Sugar ... a per lb. 
Bread per lb. 
Flour shige per lb. 


Board and lodging ca can be had at £8—£9 per month. It is 
estimated that two people could live comfortably on £35—£40 4 
month, and, with a more restricted range of activity, on £20—£25 
a@ month. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Educational matters are looked after by the Boards of Primary 
and Secondary Education over which the Director of Education 
presides. 

There is a Government Secondary School (boarding and day) for 
boys at which the attendance now averages about 130. Additional 
buildings have recently been acquired and the school now has # 
science laboratory and gymnasium, as well as its own playing fields 

Carpentry is taught to boys from both the secondary school and 
the primary schools in a Manual Training Centre in St. George’s. 

Three secondary schools for girls receive grants-in-aid from the 
Government. The numbers on the rolls average from 73 to 129. 

The total expenditure by Government was £1,436. 

The number of recognized primary schools at the end of the yest 
was 60. 

The number of pupils on the rolls in 1932 was 13,330, the averagt 
attendance being 8,445 or 63-3 per cent. 

The total expenditure by the Government was £10,797. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


(1) By Sea. : 

A fortnightly mail, passenger, and cargo service with Canada was 
established at the end of 1928 by the Canadian National Steam- 
ships Company, the service being undertaken by modern oil-burning 
vessels with excellent passenger accommodation and equipped with 
cold storage. The steamers start from Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
land passengers on the return journey at St. John, New Brunswick, 
proceeding afterwards to Halifax to load for the voyage south. 


Steamers of the Furness Withy Line supply a direct passenger 
and cargo service between Grenada and New York, calling at 
intervals of about fourteen days. The voyage occupies seven days. 


There is a regular direct monthly service to London by the 
passenger steamers of the Harrison Line, while frequent calls are 
made by cargo steamers of this Company, especially during the 
crop season from December to May. 


The cargo steamers of the Ocean Dominion Line from New York 
and from Canadian ports call at intervals of about a fortnight. 


Numerous sailing vessels ply between Grenada and Trinidad, 
Barbados, and other neighbouring islands. 


(ii) By Cable and Wireless. 


The cable line of the West India and Panama Telegraph Company 
connects Grenada with the outside world. 


A wireless station operated by Imperial and International Com- 
munications, Limited, is established in St. George’s, and com- 
municates direct with Barbados. 


A subsidiary Government-owned wireless station is installed at 
Carriacou, and communicates with Grenada. 


(iil) By Land. 


There is no inland telegraph service. A telephone service, at 
Present under reconstruction without interruption of business, has 
been established by Government for many years. There are six 
exchanges and 2,115 miles of subscribers’ lines. The number of 
subscribers in 1932 was 728. 

The island is well supplied by a good system of main roads and 
by-ways kept in good repair by seven motor road-rollers. All the 
main roads and practically all the by-ways are suitable for motor 
traffic. The mileage of main roads is 111, and of by-ways 274. 


There are regular services of motor-omnibuses between all the towns. 
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XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Branches of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas! 
and of the Royal Bank of Canada are established in St. George’ 
with agencies in Grenville. | 

English coinage is in use and five-dollar notes issued by the 
two Banks are in circulation. 

Imperial weights and measures are standard. 

A Co-operative Bank was established during the year, but ther 
is no Agricultural Bank in the Colony. 


XII—PUBLIC WORKS. 


This Department is responsible for practically all Government 
engineering work including roads, bridges, buildings, water-works. 
Crown lands and surveys, land drainage, machinery, harbour, 
sanitary, electric lighting, cold storage, etc. 

Works throughout the Colony are controlled by the Super 
tendent of Public Works, and the staff consists of two senior 
assistants, one electrician, and one mechanic at Headquarters, ani 
two District Road Surveyors. The office staff comprises one chid 
clerk and accountant, one storekeeper, one second clerk, ani 
two typists. 

The total expenditure for the year ended 31st December, 193°. 
was £56,172, inclusive of a sum of over £24,777 expended on Colonis! 
Development Works, all of which were carried out under direct 
control of the Department, one additional temporary officer havinz 
been engaged for general supervision and other details connected 
with the Western Main Road work. 

Roads.—The total length of roads maintained during the year ¥% 
385 miles, of which 66 miles were surface treated with oil or emulsion. 
267 miles metalled, and 52 miles are earth roads. 

Due to abnormally heavy rainfall, expenditure on removal of 
slides and repair of other storm damages amounted to £633. The 
principal works carried out as a result of storm damages wer 
(a) the underpinning of a retaining wall at Dothan, St. John’s 
38 feet long, damaged by heavy seas ; (b) the repair of the Melville 
Street sea wall, St. George’s, 400 feet long, also damaged by heavy 
seas, but not quite completed owing to continued bad weather, an/ 
(c) the repair of the foundations of a retaining wall on the Du 
fermline Byway, St. Andrew’s. 

Of the 10 miles of road reconstructed and oiled or treated with 
emulsion, 6 miles represent work completed on the Western Main 
Road with provision made from the Colonial Development Fund. 
and include important diversions at Battery Hill near the town > 
Victoria and at Union. 

Improvements to waterworks were carried out at Observatory. 
Richmond Hill, Vendome, Boca, Snug Corner, and Les Avocst® 
Extensions were made to the services at Pearls and adjacent area’. 

| 
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Westerhall, Perdmontemps, Plains, La Mode, and Celeste, and new 
supplies laid to Concord, Grand Roy, and Birch Grove. An exten- 
sion to Chantimelle and a new supply to Union and Tuilleries were 
commenced. 


The work of draining and filling the Queen’s Park was continued 
during the year. 


XIII.— JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 

For purposes of the administration of justice, the following courts 
are established, viz., the Supreme Court, presided over by the Chief 
Justice, and Magistrates’ Courts. There is a Police Magistrate in 
2ach of the two Magisterial Districts into which Grenada is divided, 
and the Commissioner of Carriacou is Magistrate of that District. 


The jurisdiction exercised by the Supreme Court, and the pro- 
seedings therein are regulated by the Supreme Court Ordinance and 
prosecutions for criminal offences sent up for trial from the Magis- 
rhe Courts are conducted by the Attorney-General on behalf of 
che Crown. 


Prosecutions by the police in the Magistrates’ Courts are con- 
jucted by police non-commissioned ‘officers except in important 
tases when counsel is employed. 


The criminal statistics of the Colony vary but little from year to 
year. In the year under review, however, the number of persons 
dealt with in the Summary Courts was 1,548, as compared with an 
average of 2,571 for the three preceding years. 


Out of this total of 1,548, the number of summary convictions was 
1,183, and that of convictions in the Supreme Court 24, as compared 
With an average during the three preceding years of 1,807 summary 
convictions and 29 convictions on indictment. 


Convictions for praedial larceny were 187 as against 207 in 1931, 
and 198 in 1930. 


Police. 


The strength of the Police Force on 3lst December, 1932, was one 

ier in Command, one Inspector, and 93 non-commissioned 

officers and men. Rural constables to the number of 147 employed 
on special occasions, were also on the roll. 


In addition to the ordinary police duties, the Police Department 
assists in the protection of revenue, administration of poor relief, 
inspection of shops and weights and measures, while a Fire Brigade 
and Government Band are under its management and control. 
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Prisons. 


A prison for males with an adjacent separate building for females 
is situated near Richmond Hill, St. George’s. 


In both prisons there is an infirmary for sick prisoners. 
During the year, 129 persons were committed to the male prison 


and 32 to the female prison, the daily average of inmates for the two | 


prisons being 31-66 and 2-90 respectively. 

No deaths occurred, and the general health of the prisoners on the 
whole was satisfactory. 

Cases against juvenile offenders are heard in a separate place and 
at a different time from ordinary cases. There is no reformatory o: 
other institution in the Colony for the detention of young offender. 

Time is allowed for the payment of fines imposed in the Magis 
trates’ Courts. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following Ordinances were passed during the year :— 

No. 1.—Providing for the service of the Colony for the year 
1932. 

No. 2.—Amending the Customs Duties Tariff. 

No. 3.—Providing for the hearing by Magistrates of charge 
against juveniles. 

No. 4.—Regulating Public Lotteries. 

No. 5.—Providing additional appropriation for 1931. 





| 
| 


No. 6.—Providing for the service of the Colony for the yea? ° 


No. 7.—Validating certain Customs Duties. 

No. 8.—Imposing a temporary surtax on Customs Duties. 

No. 9.—Authorizing a loan for reconstruction of certain road. 

No. 10.—Giving effect to the Protocol on Arbitration Clauss. 

No. 11.—Amending the law relating to the Arbitration of 
Foreign Awards. 

No. 12.—Amending the law relating to the protection o 
United Kingdom designs. 

No. 13.—Amending the law relating to the registration 
United Kingdom Patents. 

No. 14.—Imposing a levy on the emoluments of officials. 

No. 15.—Imposing a temporary tax on produce. 

No. 16.—Amending the law relating to Income-tax. 

No. 17.—Amending the law relating to Magistrates. 

No. 18.—-Amending the Customs Duties Tariff. 

No. 19.—Relating to the construction and maintenance 
roads and the control of traffic thereon. 
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Revenue. 
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The revenue of the Colony continued to be affected by trade 
depression during the year. The revenue from all sources amounted 
to £124,463, exclusive of the following amounts :— 


Receipts from the Colonial Development Fund 
Grant from the Imperial Government under the 


Trade Facilities Act 


£ 


19,221 


Reimbursements from Loan Fund tee so ileue 
on Western Main Road ais aaa met from 


Surplus Funds 


Appreciation in market Yates of decduvitiee 


Reparation payment .. 


Grant from Rockefeller Woundauan 


500 


29,247 


£77,016 





The following table shows the principal sources of revenue in 
tespect of the five years ending 3lst December, 1932 :— 


Head. 


Customs. ae 
Harbour and Cargo dues 
Licences, Excise, &c. 
Estate duties 
Income-tax oes 
Fees of Office, &c. 
Post Office ae 
Telephones and Electric “Lights 
Water-supplies .. am 
Revenue from Government property... 
Interest and Sinking Funds, &. 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
sales ee 
Colonial Development Works .. 
Repatriation Payment . 
Reimbursement from Loan Fund for 
expenditure on Western Main Road. 
Grant from Imperial Government 
under Trade Facilities Act... a 
Grant from Rockefeller Foundation ... 


Total Revenue 








1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
£ £ £ £ 
. 81,211 79,906 70,743 59,494 
w+ 2,388 2,424 2,458 2,837 
. 36,057 36,162 31,776 27,814 
--  493-3,249 1,148 1,147 
. 14,251 10,318 7,152 6913 
5,164 5,918 6,471 6,005 
3,315 4,572 2,897 2,587 
4,367 4,463 6,176 6,599 
304 2,808 2,981 2,829 
4,468 5,760 5,547 4,536 
1,227 1,308 1,289 1,348 
322 «352i 
432971 179 134 
ae = 2,000 18,505 
a a 750 750 


1932. 
£ 


58,206 
2,680 
28,793 
4,896 
4,243 
6,095 
2,929 
7,980 
2,837 
25,489 
1,390 
197 
168 
19,221 
6,084 


29,247 


500 
525 





£153,869 £158,302 £141,945 £141,739 £201,480 


No changes were introduced in the methods of raising revenue. 
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Expenditure. 
The expenditure for the year was £155,343, being less than the 
revenue by £46,137. 
The following table shows the total expenditure during the las: 
five years :— 


£ 
1928 ae He v»  :131,244 
1929 sas a - 138,193 
1930 sa ea --» 168,088 
1931 ade we «+ 195,183 
1932 oes te «156,343 


The expenditure for the year 1932 includes £25,393 on schemes | 


assisted under the Colonial Development Act. 


Public Debt. 


The net indebtedness of the Colony under Public Loans, after 
deduction of the amounts represented by sinking funds and repay- 
ments, at the end of 1932 was £169,954 17s. 9d. 


The particulars of the Loans are as follows :— 





£84 
Inscribed Stock (Colony’s share) Sed ... 115,470 0 0 
Inscribed Stock (District Board’s share) .. 8,200 0 0 
£123,670 0 0 
Sundry Debenture pease Local Loan 

Ordinance, 1917 ah a8 eee .. 70,010 0 0 
£193,680 0 0 

Stockholders for Electric Lighting and Telephone 
Reconstruction Loan ... .. 40,712 9 4 
Loan for construction of St. Andrew’ 's Market .. 6,905 27 
St. Andrew’s Water-supply Extension Loan ... 3,598 19 5 
Colonial Development Loans... ... 14,182 0 0 

National Debt Commissioners of the United 
Kingdom for loss on Cable pen ses w. 8,805 4 0 
Road Loan % oes ... 30,773 5 4 
£293,657 0 § 

Sinking Fund accumulated towards ear 
of above 2 : ... 123,702 211 
Net indebtedness ... bate “hase aes ... £169,954 17 9 





Debentures under the Local Loan Ordinance, 1917, to the amount 
of £3,750 were redeemed during the year. 
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Assets. 
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The excess of assets over liabilities at 31st of December, 1932, was 
£90,225. The total liquid surplus assets of the Colony (inclusive of 
Reserve Fund) at 31st of December, 1932, was £70,383 and the 


balance is made up as follows :— 


£ 
Loans to District Boards ... 1,016 
Loans to Central Water 
Authority... 00... 15,045 





Less accumulated Sinking 


Public Works stores 
Colony Drug Store ... 
Electricity, etc., stores «se 
Grenada Land Settlement ... 
Queen’s Park Pavilion Advance 
Account... aes sas 
Fruit and Vegetable Bureau 
Overdraft by St. Andrew’s 
District Board... be 
Overdraft by St. Patrick’s 
District Board... os 
Other Advances 


Taxation. 





£ £ 


7,313 
2,928 
1,822 
2,364 

339 


898 
452 


927 


145 
2,654 


£19,842 


The first Schedule to the Customs Duties Ordinance enumerates 
a list of articles under various headings on which import duties 
are collected. Duties are payable at 15 per cent. ad valorem (British 
Preferential Tariff) on boots, chinaware, cotton manufactures, 
cutlery, electrical apparatus, glassware, wood manufactures of 


g 


British origin, and 22} per cent. ad valorem on similar foreign 
oods, 


The tariff of import duties was revised in November, 1932, and 


among other changes amended duties were imposed as follows :— 


British 
Preferential. 
Rubber and canvas boots and Free. 
shoes, value 3s. per pair and 
under. 
Do. value over 3s. per pair... 4d. per pair. 
Butter eae pee ea on 


21325 


General. 
1s. per pair. 


1s. 4d. per pair. 
£1 Os. 10d. per 
100 Ib. 
Ad 


Motor cars and trucks and parts 


thereof. 
Hardware ... 


Hosiery—cotton and artificial silk, 
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value 6d. per pair and under. 


Hosiery—over 6d. per pee 


Hosiery—silk 


British 
Preferential. General. 
15 percent. 35 per cent. ad 
ad valorem. valorem. 
15 per cent. 25 per cent. ad 
ad valorem. valorem. 
Free. 6d. per pair. 
3d. per pair. 9d. per pair. 
«.. 9d. per pair. Is. 6d. per pair. 


The following specific rates of duty on spirits and tobacco were 
enforced at 31st of December, 1932 :— 


British Preferential General 
Tariff. Tariff. 
Brandy . 20s. Od. per proof gallon. 22s. 6d. per proof gallon. 
Gin ... . 178. 6d. ,, 3 e 20s. Od. ,, fy 7 
Rum . 128, 6d. ,, 73 % 15s. Od. ,, a oe 
Whisky ... 20.0d.-,, ,, , 2864, x 
Cordials and 
Liqueurs ... 17s. 6d. ,, si * 20s. 0d. ,, * _ 
Tobacco, unmanufactured Is. Od. per lb. ls. 6d. per Ib. 
Tobacco, manufactured:— 
Cigars, Cigarettes . 10s. 0d. ,, 14s. Od. 5 
Other manufactured 
tobacco 7s.0d.  ,, 9s. Od. os 


An Ordinance was passed in October providing for the temporary 
collection of 15 per cent. surtax on all import duties except those 
on wheaten flour, sugar—unrefined and refined, salted and dried 
fish, and empty bags and sacks. 


Export duty is levied on the following local products :— 


Cocoa ... 
Cotton 


Cotton seed ... 
Nutmegs 


Mace ... 
Lime juice 
(concentrated) 


Lime juice (raw) 


Lime oil 
Green limes ... 


1s. to 2s. or over per cwt. variable with price of 
cocoa in London market. 

1s. to 5s. per cwt. variable with price in Liverpool 
market. 

6d. per cwt. 

Is. to 5s. or over per cwt. variable with London 
market price. 

1s. to 5s. or over per cwt. variable with London 
market price. 

ld. to 44d. or over per gallon according to f.o.b. 

rice. 

10d. to 25. 6d. or over per gallon according to 
f.o.b. price. 

1d. to 3d. per lb. according to f.0.b. price. 

6d. and over per barrel according to f.o.b. price. 
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Excise duty is collected on rum made in the Colony at the rate 
of 6s. per gallon. Total collections in 1932 amounted to £9,120. 
Trade duty at 2s. 6d. is collected on all spirits delivered for 
consumption. 


Under the Taxes Management Ordinance land tax is payable 
at the rate of 1s. per acre or part of an acre, and tax on houses varies 
according to the rental value, from 4s. to 28s. per house. Houses 
assessed at a value exceeding £20 p.a., pay 7 per cent. of such value. 


Income-tax is levied on all incomes exceeding £100. The rates 
are on a graduated scale which rises from 6d. in the £ to 5s. 6d. in 
the £. A flat rate is paid by a trading company at 3s. on every £, 
and by a Life Insurance Company at Is. O¢d., on every £. 


XVI.—LAND AND SURVEY. 


Land in the possession of the Crown is small in area, and consists 
principally of mountain ridges in forest for preservation of the 
rainfall. 

A remarkable feature is the number of small-holdings in Grenada. 
This condition is believed to be due to the general abandonment of 
sugar cultivation following upon the emancipation of the slaves 
in 1838. It has been fostered by various Land Settlement Schemes 
under which fair-sized properties were acquired by Government and, 
after division into small lots, re-sold to peasants on favourable terms 
spread over a number of years. 


The land holdings, according to the tax rolls are as follows :— 


Total 2hacresand Over 2} to Overdto7 Over7to10 Over 10 and 
acreage. under. 5 acres. acres. acres. under 100 acres. 


16,583 13,946 1,700 320 210 407 
The number of large estates is comparatively small, and no lands 
are available for settlement on a large scale. 


Trigonometrical and cadastral surveys of the Colony are 
contemplated. 
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APPENDIX. 


List of Publications relating to GRENADA. 
The Grenada Blue Book, 1931. 
The Grenada Handbook, 1927. 
Report on 8 Malaria Survey by the Rockefeller Foundation, 1929. 


Report on Geological Survey of Grenada and the Grenadines by Dr. h. 
W. Earle, 1932. 


Report on Forestry in Grenada by Captain R. C. Marshall, 1932. 
Report on the Nutmeg Industry by the Imperial Institute, 1932. 





St. Mark's B. 
Victoria, 


x eae ge : \ \> 


St. Georges Har. . SDAVID'S | 


Quarantine Stn. 





(2335-28) Wt 241-3119 600 12/33 P.St. G.7/8 





EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Granta approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 412). 9d. 

British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 

Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

£1 1s. (£1 1s. 94.). 

Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s, (1s. 2d.). 

Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agrioulture. 

(E.M.B. 47.) 1s, (1s, 2d.). 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of ings. 
2s, 6d. (28. 11d.). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 

Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 

Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 

The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 

Milk Price Ma gins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 

Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
(E.M.B. 54.) le. (Ls. 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) la. (le. 

The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) 1s. (1s. 

Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) Qe, (2a. 

Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 19. (18. 

The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (le. 

Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (le. 

Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2¢. (28. 

Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (28. 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) le. (1s. 

Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 
Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) le. (1a. 

Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (1a. 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) le, (la. 

Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s. (Is. 

Palestine Orange Shipmente. (E.M.B. 68.) Is, (1s. 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) le. (le. 
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I— HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE. 


Proclamation of British Protectorate——During the year 18% 
Sir Charles Warren, who was in command of an expedi 
despatched from England to pacify Southern Bechuanaland, where 
for some time previously hostilities had been proceeding between 
the Bechuana and Boers from the South African Republic, visited 


ition 


! 
! 
{ 
( 
' 
| 





the principal Chiefs in Northern Bechuanaland (known as the 
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huanaland Protectorate), namely, Khama, Gasietsiwe, and 
sle, and as a result a British Protectorate was proclaimed over 
ct territories. No further steps were taken until the year 1891, 
n, by an Order in Council, dated 9th May, the limits of the 
auanaland Protectorate were more clearly defined, and the 
1 Commissioner for South Africa was authorized to appoint 
1 officers as might appear to him to be necessary to provide 
he administration of justice, the raising of revenue, and generally 
she peace, order, and good government of all persons within the 
ts of the Order. Sir Sidney Shippard, the Administrator of. 
huanaland, was appointed Resident Commissioner. An Assis- 
; Commissioner was also appointed for the Southern Protectorate 
another for the Northern Protectorate, the laws in force in 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope on the 10th June, 1891, 
ig declared in force in the Territory, mutatis mutandis, and 
ar as not inapplicable. Subsequent legislation has been effected 
Proclamation of the High Commissioner. 


relations with the British South Africa Company.—For fiscal 
other purposes the Protectorate was treated as a portion of 
Crown Colony of British Bechuanaland until 15th November, 
5, when the latter was annexed to the Cape Colony. In the 
umn of that year arrangements were made for the transfer of 
administration of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, with the 
eption of certain reserves for native Chiefs, to the British South 
ica Company. The country occupied by the Bamalete tribe, 
lt so much of the Baro-Tshidi Barolong country as lies within 
limits of the Protectorate, were transferred to the administra- 
1 of the British South Africa Company. Later the administra- 
1 of the two areas above referred to was transferred to the British 
vernment, by whom the Protectorate, in its entirety, is still 
-erned under the name of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. It 
ludes the Tati District, which is a portion of the old Matabeleland 
iceded in 1887, by Lobengula, to Mr. S. H. Edwards. 


Boundaries.—The Territory of the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
bounded on the south and east by the Union of South Africa, 
the north-east by Southern Rhodesia, and on the north and 
the west by the Territory of South West Africa. 


[t has not been surveyed as a whole, but its area is estimated 
275,000 square miles. Its mean altitude is about 3,300 feet. 


The eastern portion of the country has some fine hill scenery, 
e remainder, though it appears at first sight to be very flat, is. 
reality, undulating and is rich in grasses, shrubs, and trees. 
ere are occasional outcrops of limestone, and the surface generally 
sandy and, except where boreholes and dams have been established, 
.terless. Old and well-defined river courses indicate, however, 
at at one time the country was well watered, as is still the ease 
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north and north-east of Lake N’gami. There is reason to believe 
that good underground waters exist, and development in this directix 
will be undertaken as soon as the Territory is able to provide _ 


for the purpose. | 


Climate——The climate of the country on the whole is sub-tropi: ‘ 
but varies with latitude and altitude. 


As latitude 22° south passes through the centre of the coun: 
all that portion north of this line lies definitely in the Tropic: i 


By far the greatest area of the more populated portion of i 
Territory lies in an extensive saucerlike depression having an altiiux 
of 3,000 to 3,200 feet bounded by higher ground at the extreme south 
(Hildavale) and the north-east (Southern Rhodesia) where tix 
altitudes are over 4,000 feet. There are also elevations at Kany: 
Serowe, and Ghanzi of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. : 


: 

The climate of the higher portions of the Territory is sub-tropi:+ 
varying to temperate: During the winter the days are pleasant) 
warm, and the nights cold with occasional frosts. The summer 1 
hot but relief is obtained by a prevailing north-east breeze hil 
generally springs up in the early part of the night ; whereas, in 1it 
extensive basin the winter, lasting from the beginning of May « 
the end of August, is likewise pleasantly warm and the gts 
comfortably cool. But in summer the days are very hot and t!: 
nights are mostly very warm. , 


The atmosphere throughout the year is very dry which helps ts 
mitigate the high temperatures, though to Europeans this drynes 
and the strong sunlight week after week without clouds to softel 
it, has the effect of producing nervous irritability—particular 
in Europeans whose occupation is sedentary and does not Loa 
of enough outdoor life. 


Provided the necessary precautions are taken to guard ae 
malaria, which is universal in the low- lying areas of the Territc™. 
and provided sufficient outdoor exercise is taken, the climate ' 
well suited to Europeans and their families. 


IIl.— GOVERNMENT. 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate is administered by a Residest 
Commissioner under the direction of the High Commissioner it 
South Africa, the latter possessing the legislative authority whit: 
is exercised by Proclamation. 

4 
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‘he Territory is divided, for administrative purposes, into the 
owing Districts under Resident Magistrates who are assisted in 
maintenance of law and order by a force of police :— 

N’gamiland (Headquarters-Maun). 

Chobe (Kasane). 

Ngwato (Serowe). 

Gaberones (Gaberones). 

Lobatsi (Lobatsi). 

Ghanzi (Gemsbok Pan). 

Francistown (Francistown). 

Tuli Block (Selika). 

Kweneng (Molepolole). 

Ngwaketsi (Kanye). 

Kgalagadi (Lehututu). 
he High Commissioner for South Africa is empowered by the 
er in Council of the 9th May, 1891, to legislate for the Protec- 
te by Proclamation, and it is provided that, in issuing such 
clamations, the High Commissioner shall respect any native laws 
‘ustoms by which the civil relations of any native Chiefs, tribes, 
sopulations are regulated, except so far as the same may be 
mpatible with the due exercise of His Majesty’s power and 
sdiction. 
‘he native Chiefs adjudicate through their Kgotlas (Councils), 
wding to native law and custom, in most matters arising 
mg natives of their respective tribes. The jurisdiction of the 
ident Commissioner’s or Resident Magistrates’ Courts, does not 
end, except in the case of murder, to any matter in which natives 
y are concerned unlees the exercise of such jurisdiction is con- 
ed necessary in the interests of peace or for the prevention or 
lishment of acts of violence to persons or property. 
io suits, actions, or proceedings in which a European is a party 
be adjudicated upon by a Chief. 
‘rovision is made for appeals against the judgments of native 
efs in the firat instance to a Court composed of the Magistrate of 
District and of such Chief, and in the event of their disagreeing 
a the Resident Commissioner decides the matter in dispute. 
t may be added, that the whole question of the powers and 
sdiction of native Chiefs has been, during the year, the 
ject of careful consideration by the Administration with a view 
heir delimitation in the best interests of progress in the Territory. 


I1.— POPULATION. 

Xo vital statistics are available. The vast area of the Territory, 
h a widely scattered population and a relatively small number 
officials, has made it impossible for the Government to collect 
a which would be of any value. 

\ttempts have been made to get information as to the number 
deaths that may have occurred during certain epidemics, but 
y have proved valueless. 
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According to the notices of death received in respect of Eur 
there was a total of 19 deaths in 1932, out of an estimate 
European population of 1,626, which would give a death: 
some 12 per thousand. But it is impossible to give the de 
among natives. 

The last census, taken in 1921, gave the total European pop 
as 1,743; Indians, other Asiatics and coloured persons a5 
and natives as 150,185, distributed thus :— 


Asiatics and 

District. Europeans. Coloured. aM: 
Bamangwato Reserve ans 230 6 a 
Bakwena Reserve ... ae 107 V7 L 
Bangwaketsi Reserve ie 82 58 Vv 
Bakgatla Reserve... oes 13 _ il 
Bamalete Reserve ... _ 69 37 4 
Batawana Reserve ... Se 45 14 i 
Batlokwa_... bs at — _ 1 
Tati District ... os ae 195 69 v 

Gaberones Block... see 120 13 
Tuli Block... ae eee 86 6 1 
Lobatsi Block ee a 354 1 1 
Barolong Farms as aoe 99 — 3 
Ghanzi District fhe ass 124 RES 1 
Kasungula District ... es 8 _ bE 

Nekati hes oes wee 4 = 
Molopo Strip... os $a 4 _ 1 
Lehututu District... ae 19 522 4 

Railway Strip te eee 184 218 
ToraL is aes 1,743 1,055 1. 


No record has been kept of emigrants or immigrants. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The medical staff of the Administration consists of the Pr 
Medical Officer, six Medical Officers, three District Su 
(subsidized Medical Missionaries), two Hospital Matrons ar 
European Staff Nurses, two European Dispensers, one t 
Native Dispenser, three Native Pupil Dispensers and eight 
Probationer Nurses. 

Hospitals—There are two Government hospitals, one 
Southern Protectorate at Lobatsi, opened in September. 
and the other in the Northern Protectorate at Serowe. 
commenced to function in March, 1931. At each of these t 
accommodation for five European patients and eighteen 
patients. The Medical Officers of the respective Distric 
responsible for the treatment of all in-patients and the admi 
tion of the hospitals. The nursing staff of each institution © 
of a Matron, two European Staff Nurses and four Native Prob: 
Nurses (two male and two female). Both institutions have ¢ 
lighting and waterborne sewerage connected with septic ti 
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At Kanye the Seventh Day Adventist Mission have a cottage 
hospital capable of admitting twelve native patients, under the care 
of their Medical Missionary. 

At Mafeking the Administration has access to accommodation 
for European patients at the Victoria Hospital, where the patients 
come under the medical care of the Principal Medical Officer. 


During the year 1932, 728 patients were treated in Government 
and Mission hospitals, of whom 29 died, as compared with 580 
in-patients and 27 deaths in 1931. 125 operations were performed. 
These included 36 major operations and 89 other, but excluded 
1,170 minor operations performed in the out-patient departments. 
All native in-patients, bona fide residents of the Protectorate, 
receive all maintenance and treatment in Government hospitals 
free of charge. 


Dispensaries.—There are Government dispensaries at five of the 
principal District headquarters where out-patients are attended 
by the Government Medical Officers of the District. At these 
dispensaries natives are afforded consultations and treatment for 
1s. per individual attendance—while patients suffering from venereal 
disease are treated free. Likewise at the Mission Stations the 
Medical Missionaries treat out-patients at a nominal charge, and 
venereal disease cases free. 


During the past year, in the remote stretches of the Kalahari, 
where the inhabitants are sparsely scattered, syphilitic remedies 
were distributed free of charge. The cost of all anti-venereal 
disease measures throughout the Territory is borne by the 
Administration. 


At Lobatsi additional buildings have been erected as a Venereal 
Disease Clinic, and additional accommodation for Native Nurse 
Probationers. The funds for these buildings were obtained from the 
Colonial Development Fund as a loan. The buildings were carried 
out and completed entirely by native artisans and labourers under 
the supervision of the Government Superintending Clerk of Works. 

The total attendances at the dispensaries in 1932 were 45,654. 
Of these 30,006 were first attendances and the balance subsequent 
attendances. 

School Medical Inspections now form part of the activities of 
the Medical Officers, but these inspections must necessarily at present 
be restricted to schools in the immediate vicinity of the Medical 
Officers’ headquarters. One interesting fact that has come to 
light is that until the age of 7 years the average weight of Bechuana 
children compares favourably with that of the standard weight of 
European children for those ages; thereafter the weight of the 

chuana children drops gradually until at the ages of 16 and 17 
they are 22 per cent. below that of European children of the same 
ages. This drop in weight is attributed to nutritional defects 
during their period of growth. 
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Public Health.—It has, up till now, been impossible to obtain 
throughout the Territory records of births and deaths, and such 
data as have been obtained would be valueless for statistical purposes 
The only means of ascertaining to what extent the population is 
affected by particular diseases is by the record of diseases diagnosed 
among patients attending the out-patient departments. A com- 
parison of the individual Districts shows great uniformity in the 
incidence of each particular disease throughout the Territory. 
except perhaps for malaria which, in certain Districts, is, to some 
extent, endemic—these being the low-lying areas ; whereas in those 
areas which have an altitude of over 3,500 feet, it is more or less 
absent, or at most epidemic. 

Malaria.—Since the malaria epidemic of 1928 and its aftermath 
in 1929, there has been a gradual but marked decrease in the 
incidence of this disease, as evinced by the fact that in 1928 out of 
16,800 first attendances at Government dispensaries there were 
4,523 cases of malaria; whereas in 1932 out of 30,006 first attend- 
ances there were only 617 cases of malaria—notwithstanding the 
fact that in 1928 the average rainfall throughout the Protectorate 
was 18:35 inches and in 1932, 19-95 inches. The diminution of the 
incidence of malaria in 1932 is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
during this year the rainfall was very unevenly distributed throughout 
the rainy season. 

In connexion with malaria, the Territory received a visit from 
Sir Malcolm Watson of the Ross Institute, during which he rapidly 
observed the malaria position in the Gaberones District which has 
always been considered a highly malarious part. Sir Malcolm 
Watson’s investigations led him to conclude, and to confirm the 
opinion of the Medical Department, that for at least two years there 
had been very little malaria in that District. 

From certain data now collected it is becoming clear that malaris 
in most parts of the Territory is epidemic during certain year 
with a very low endemicity in the intervening years. 

Tuberculosis.—From the fact that in 1932, 340 cases of tuber- 
culosis were diagnosed, as compared with 165 cases in 1930, it 
quite clear that tuberculosis is spreading and may eventually prove 
a serious menace amongst the natives. 

Smallpox.—A small outbreak occurred in the Okavango Marshes. 
Seven natives were affected and another five sporadic cases wer 
reported from other districts. Prompt measures of isolation and 
vaccination fortunately stopped what might have become a general 
epidemic. 

Influenza.—During the months from June to November a very 
widespread epidemic of influenza swept through the whole Territory 
commencing in the south and spreading gradually north and out 
west to N’gamiland. Accurate figures could not be obtained a 
to the incidence but it is estimated that from 50 to 75 per cent 
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the total population were affected. The death-rate generally 
3 low. : 


'yphilis.—9,412 individual cases presented themselves for treat- 
it_ at the Government dispensaries. 


“aws.—118 cases of this disease were treated. This is the same 
that in 1931. It would therefore appear that the spread of 
vs is very slow. 


Walnutrition—This is recognized to be very general throughout 
whole native population and undoubtedly is, to a large extent, 
oonsible for the poor and deteriorating physique observed in a 
ze section of the population. The Bechuana practice of living 
large villages far from their cattle posts and agricultural lands 
indoubtedly an important contributing factor to malnutrition. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Che wage-earning population of the Protectorate consists of :— 


a) Traders and farmers who for the most part are tolerably well 
ised with reasonable sanitary conveniences, and 


b) Natives.—In the native towns and villages sanitation is, at 
‘sent, non-existent. This state of affairs has the earnest attention 
the Administration, which, however, is handicapped in its desire 
establish more satisfactory conditions by its present lack of 
ficient funds to do so. By propaganda in schools and elsewhere 
tives are advised and encouraged to try to work out for themselves 
simple form of sanitation. 


Chiefs and a few of the more affluent Headmen live in brick or 
me built houses, the floors being of hardened mud. The housing 
nditions of the rank and file vary enormously according to the 
be, the best housed being the Bakgatla. In this tribe most 
milies occupy well-built stone or brick rondavels excellently 
atched. Generally speaking a householder has three good 
ndavels enclosed in a form of courtyard—the house and the 
urtyard wall being artistically decorated with multi-coloured 
ometric figures. The interior and surroundings of these court- 
irds are particularly clean and tidy. 

The houses of the Bangwaketsi and Bamalete tribes consist of 
ndavels built of mud bricks and carefully thatched. Generally 
1e householder has two such huts but less attention is paid to the 
vurtyard, decorations, or general tidiness. The remaining tribes 
‘e satisfied with mud rondavels of smaller dimensions. Very 
differently thatched, two such hovels suffice a householder. They 
‘e surrounded by a rough wooden palisade, the surroundings of the 
uts and palisades being generally untidy and uncared for. In 
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all cases, the better class rondavels have wooden doors and a smal 
hut window but the less pretentious simply have a mat hung over 
the doorway and no window. 

Generally the parents and daughters occupy one rondavel and th: 
sons and the male guests the other—thus allowing approximate!; 
three inhabitants per hut. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Cattle. 


The main occupation of the natives of the Protectorate is the 
business of cattle rearing, and much has been done in recent yeas 
to improve the breed both by purchase out of the Native Fund and 
distribution amongst the various tribes of pure-bred bulls and cows. 
Cattle exported to Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo fro 
N’gamiland, Ghanzi, and the Francistown District must be certified 
by a qualified Veterinary Surgeon as being clean and as cominz 
from an area which has been free from transmittable disease for 4 
period of six months. In the case of N’gamiland or Ghanzi cattle, 
they must also have travelled to the border of the Territory al 
a road free from the tsetse fly and their blood must be microscopicali; 
examined at the border. A period of quarantine is imposed on 
entrance of such cattle into Northern Rhodesia and, in order to 
conserve the grazing there, only a limited number is allowed to 
cross annually. This number was still further restricted as a resui 
of an Inter-State Conference at Victoria Falls in December, 193°. 
to discuss the reduced demand in the Northern markets. 

An inspection fee of 2s. a beast is levied on all cattle exportec 
as a contribution towards the cost of the services rendered necessart 
in order to satisfy the above-mentioned veterinary restrictions. 

The export of cattle to South West Africa and Southern Rhodess 
is absolutely prohibited. 








Minerals. 


The only minerals at present produced are gold and silver in th 
Tati—Francistown District. 2,247 ounces of gold and 1,676 ounces 
of silver valued at £9,443 and £104, respectively, were mined 2 
1932 as against 1,302 ounces of gold and 662 ounces of silver valued 
at £5,471 and £36 respectively, in the previous year. 

Dairying. 

Introductory—The development of the dairy industry withn 
the Territory has been maintained in spite of the repercussions of the 
foot and mouth disease outbreak in Southern Rhodesia, snd 
inadequate rainfall over many of the best dairying areas. The 
establishment of a cream depot at Francistown by the Rhodesian 
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Co-operative Creameries, Limited, of Bulawayo, in the early part 
of the year, followed in December by the opening there of an up-to- 
jJate butter factory, have provided a satisfactory outlet for the 
xteam supplies of producers in the Northern Protectorate. 


Dairy produce prices have followed the general commodity 
lecline, but to nothing like the extent of most agricultural products. 


In 1931 the net average return over all grades to the producer 
vas 11-26d. per lb. butterfat, while in the period under review, 
che return was 9-54d. per Ib. butterfat, a decline of only 15 per cent. 

During the past year the dairy industry has brought into the 
Territory a total of £34,179 being £25,655 for butterfat, £313 farm 
sutter, £4,288 increased value of butterfat due to manufacture, 
£3,693 cheese, and £230 for whole milk supplied to trains, etc. 
[In addition, a population of some 2,000 Europeans, 1,000 coloured 
sersons, and 150,000 natives have been supplied with dairy produce 
‘or domestic consumption. . 


Routine.—The usual routine work was carried out, comprising 
nspection and registration of creameries, cheese and butter factories, 
2xamination of butter samples, cheese and butter grading, check 
grading of cream, attendance at farmers’ meetings, answering 
farmers’ queries, and general advisory duties. 


Cream Production.—Adverse climatic conditions coupled with 
disturbance of production due to the withdrawal of all cattle along 
the five mile strip adjacent to Southern Rhodesia and the Union, 
resulted in a lessened production, only 617,347 lb. of butterfat 
being produced as compared with 788,599 Ib. in the previous year. 
A steady improvement in the quality has been maintained. Forty- 
seven per cent. of the native production was of first-grade quality, 
as compared with thirty-four per cent. in 1931. The cream pro- 
duction of the European settlers graded sixty-eight per cent. first- 
grade as compared with sixty-two per cent. in the previous year. 

Second-grade accounted for twenty-two per cent. of the total in 
both European and native production, while third-grade fell from 
twelve to six per cent. in the case of Europeans, and from thirty to 
seventeen per cent. in the native production. 


_ Four per cent. of the total production was below grade in both 
instances as compared with European three per cent., and native 
hine per cent. in the year 1931. 


Native butterfat production suffered particularly from the 
disturbance of grazing due to cattle being moved away from the 
borders of adjacent territories, as well as from the droughty con- 
ditions that prevailed over much of the best dairying area. A 
total production of 113,794 lb. was maintained, bringing a return 
to the producer of £4,404. 


The set back as compared with the previous year’s figures is 
purely temporary and should be recovered during 1933. 
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The native has taken to dairying, and under instruction i 
definitely improving in method. 

The general improvement is satisfactory and reflects the intensiv 
campaign that has been conducted to this end by the Division. 

The appointment of trained Native Dairy Instructors has bee 
particularly justified. 

The development statistics illustrate forcibly the steady progres 
that is being made. 

Butter Production.—The quality of the production has been mer 
than maintained. Further improvement will come from tb 
establishment of an up-to-date butter factory at Francistown b 


the Rhodesia Co-operative Creameries. This factory was formal, | 


opened by the Resident Commissioner on 7th December. 

This factory fills a long felt want, and will obviate Norther: 
supplies having to be railed to the Southern Protectorate for manu 
facture, a method that has not been conducive to improvemen 
in quality. 

During the early part of the year an “ Eclipse’ 
pasteurizer was erected at Lobatsi Creamery. The rapid pasteuriza 
tion of the cream effected by this type of machine has had marke 
beneficial effects on the keeping qualities of the resultant butter. 

Recent consignments of butter exported have all passed th 
Government Grader at the port of shipment in the reputed factor 
grades, although in some cases the butter was several weeks old 

The installation of a brine coil holding vat to cool the cream befor 
churning, and to hold it at any desired temperature has also assiste 
the texture of the product, since it is thus ensured that even 
particle of the butterfat in the cream is reduced to the require 
temperature. 

Production dropped to 428,818 lb. due to the Northern Protec 
torate cream finding its natural outlet at the new butter factory a! 
Francistown. 


Cheese Production.—Drought in the cheese producing areas durin; 
the early months of the year had its effect on production both 
regards quantity and quality. 

Three producers failed to manufacture owing to lack of milk 
and later in the season switched over to cream production when a! 
attenuated milk supply became available. 

Most of the Territory’s cheese producers are members of tht 
Southern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland Protectorate Cheese Stabliza 
tion Association, which has had a successful year. Indeed, withou! 
its stabilizing effect on the market, prices would have collapse 
completely, instead, all makes have been disposed of at an averagt 
price over all grades of 10-2d. per lb. as compared with 11-5d. pei 
Ib. for the 1931 make. 

Compulsory Government grading of all cheddar cheese has been 
carried on throughout the year, and has helped considerably 
maintaining quality. 


’ 





regenerativ | 
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There was a total production of 73,013 Ib. of cheddar and 14,200 lb. 
gouda cheese. 


Dairy Industry Control Board.—During the period lst October 
30th September, 1932 (the Board’s financial year), 5,895,948 lb. 
butter were exported from Southern Africa. 

Bounty paid on this butter came to £136,684 and was provided by 
y funds collected on all butter manufactured in the Union of 
uth Africa, South West Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and the 
rritories of the High Commission. 


This quantity of butter, surplus to the requirements of Southern 
rica, would have been quite sufficient to reduce local prices to 
ndon parity had it not been exported. 
During the same period 1,800,000 lb. of cheese were exported at 
average bounty of 5-6d. per lb. or a round figure of £40,237. 
‘ere is no doubt that the Inter-State Dairy Industry Control 
heme with the Union Dairy Industry Control Board as the central 
‘ecting body has been successful in saving dairy produce from the 
neral commodity price collapse. 
During the period under review, the Territory’s representative 
the Central Board was Mr. R. McFarlane, O.B.E., J.P., of 
rathearn, Tsessebe. 


Mahalapye Demonstration Creamery—During the year the 
vision erected a Demonstration Creamery at Mahalapye. The 
nds were provided by the Colonial Development Fund and the 
ilding was equipped by the British Manufacturers of Dairy 
achinery. It is intended to serve as a teaching and demonstration 
ntre primarily for natives. 

Valuable experiments in the production of fodder crops and the 
\provement of the natural pastures are being carried out. Spine- 
3s cactus leaves and grass roots are also being propagated for 
stribution. 


Poultry Industries——The production of poultry has been main- 


ined, but still falls far short of the latent possibilities of this industry 
ere some more time available for its development. 


Agriculture. 

Crops.—Generally speaking, the year 1932 has been outstanding 
its precarious, patchy, and very limited rainfall as a result of 
hich the crops reaped, which chiefly consist of maize and kaffir 
om, have fallen far below normal, and a considerable amount of 
istress is to be expected. 

In one or two districts, however, particularly in the northern 
arts of the Territory, the prospects of famine have been changed 
Y copious late rains, and fair crops of kaffir corn, beans, and ground- 
uts have been realized. 

Cattle fodder such as spineless cactus and cow peas have been 
town with good results in the Tuli Block District and sixty tons 
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of the latter and a considerable amount of cactus were reape 
during the year. 

A few acres of Virginian tobacco were also grown in that distzict 
and small quantities for local use were produced in the Ghanz 
Kgalagadi, Chobe, and Kanye Districts. 

No cotton has been grown during the year. 

The question of the development, for commercial purposes, ¢ 
the fibre of the mogotse plant, which grows in N’gamiland is bein 
investigated with a view to creating an industry similar to that i 
Mauritius where sacks of exceptionally good quality are being mac 
from locally grown aloe fibre. 

Specimens of the mogotse plant, of its fibre, and of a hank of ro; 
made from the latter have been forwarded to the Imperial Institut 
London, with a view to the utilization of this fibre for the manufa 
ture of cordage or sacking or other industrial purposes ; a favourab 
report has been received and the whole matter is therefore bei 
further investigated. 


Grass Fertilization Experiment, Gaberones.—The Gaberon 
Fertilizer Experiment is directed and controlled by the Dai 
Expert from Mahalapye, a local stock inspector being responsil 
for immediate supervision of the plots. This experiment is bei! 
carried out in co-operation with African Explosives and Industri 
Limited, of Johannesburg, a constituent Company of Imper 
Chemical Industries, Limited. 


The experiments are designed to answer if possible, the followi 
questions :— 


1. What is the carrying capacity of the veld under a syste : 


of rotation of grazing in small camps ? 


2. What effect do various fertilizers have on the carryi : 


capacity ? 

3. What is the effect of these treatments on the botani: 
compositions ? 

4. Do animals show a preference for one or other treatment 


5. Is the veld better grazed under certain treatment, that 
is there less selective grazing ? 


6. Does the use of fertilizers affect the drought resistar : 


of the veld and its recuperative properties ? 


7. Do fertilizers help to make veld grazing earlier and lat * 


8. What is the effect on animals ? 


The experiments are at present only in the preliminary sta 
but should yield very interesting and useful information. : 


Thomas W. Hall, Agricultural Adviser to the Africa Explosi ‘ 


and Industries, Limited, will visit the camps at regular interv 
to do the botanical analyses and take samples for chemical analy: 
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Locust Report. 


Red winged locusts have invaded the northern districts of the 
Territory and have caused considerable apprehension. Owing, 
however, to depleted finances very little could be done in the shape 
of an active locust campaign on a large scale. 


Every effort, nevertheless, has been made, so far as resources 
ave permitted, to deal with the swarms of voetgangers whenever 
‘ound, and, in co-operation with the Union Government, who 
upplied a quantity of poison and pumps together with a grant of 
2100, an intelligence service in the Ghanzi, N’gamiland, Kasane, 
ind Kgalagadi Districts was established. By this means the 
ervices of local farmers and reliable natives were utilized to keep 
ocust movements in check, the Magistrates informing the Adminis- 
ration and the Union Authorities of all events. 

Since September, 1932, the Territory has also co-operated, by 
ending monthly reports through the High Commissioncr’s Office, 
vith the promoters of the International Conferences for auti-Locusi 
research, whose aims are, firstly, the collection and analysis at the 
mperial Institute of Entomology, London, of all available informa- 
ion on locust movement, and, secondly, the carrying out of field 
avestigations in various parts of Africa, where locust breeding 
teas are known or suspected to exist. 


Statistics. 
lst January to 31st December, 1932. 
3tTTERFAT PRopucTION— 














First Grade— lb. Ib. 
European... Fr, a ie «+» 342,802 
Native Was sis red nes .. 58,655 
396,457 
Second Grade— 
European... a a a ss 111,996 
Native as ne See sah «24,678 
136,674 
Third Grade— 
European... ie ood es ws. - 29,451 
Native wee ou 205 ders oes 30,702 
60,153 
Below Grade— 
European... eet oe a ae 19,304 
Native oe 3 i 4,759 
24,063 





Grand Total... «. 617,347 


20847 A6 
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Factory BUTTER MANUFACTUBED— 
Lobatsi Butter Factory ine a5 ans 


FARM BUTTER... ee oa ahs see Seay 


WHOLE FRESH MILK— 
Supplied to trains, etc. ... 


CHEESE PRODUCTION— 


Cheddar ... 
Gouda 


Total 
PovuLTRY PRODUCTS FROM EUROPEAN SETTLERS— 


Poultry (872 head) 
Eggs (15,553 dozen) 







Total 
PovuLTRY PRODUCTS FROM NATIVES— 
Poultry (14,321 head) 
Eggs (4,900 dozen) 
Total 
VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS— 
Europeans— 
Butterfat ve see ce eae ee 21,250 1 
Cheese we i s6 wee of wee 3,693 
Farm butter te ae Gs Pee 2h 312 Ie 
Whole fresh milk ... os kes eo tee 230 ¢ 
Factory butter (being increase on values due . 
to manufacture) «se ees aa wee 4,288 9 
per eieae 
Total... £29,704 | 
Natives— 


Butterfat ... 


Grand Total ... £34,178 5 7 
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Type of Business. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


Cheese factory... 
Creamery 5 
Butter factory... 
Cream depot ... 
Stores selling 
produce ar 
Milk sellers... 


Native— 
Creamery ees 
Milk sellers .., 


Coloured— 
Creamery arr 


Grand Total... 


EUROPEAN 


1928, 
January- 
Grade. December. 
Ib. 
Firat as 304,393 
second 63,275 
third, 24,128 
selow Grade Nil. 








Total... 391,796 





1928. 
January- 
Grade, December. 





13 13 14 14 1l 

147 144 149 154 157 

— 1 1 1 2 

woo _ —_ 1- — 
dairy 

tae 6 8 6 11 ll 

3 4 7 11 18 

169 170 177 192 199 

. 148 198 215 298 358 

» 315 297 301 342 409 

. 7 9 7 7 7 

639 674 700 839 973 





Cream PropucTion DEVELOPMENT. 


Butterfat. 


1929, 1930. 1931. 
January- January- January- 
December. December. December. 


Ib. Ib. Ib. 
273,056 276,572 358,637 
40,235 62,103 135,555 
18,197 18,726 71,495 
Nil. 1,414 17,020 











331,488 358,815 582,707 








Grading Percentages. 


1929, 1930. 1931. 
January- — January- January— 
December. December. December. 


per cent. per cent. per cent. 
82 V7 62 
12 17-3 23 
6 5-3 12 
Nil. “4 3 
100 100 100 


603,553 





1932. 
January- 
December. 

per cent. 
68 
22 
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Native CREAM PRopuUcTION DEVELOPMENT. 
Butterfat. 
1928, 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 


January- Janwary-  January- January—  January- 
Grade. December. December. December. December. December. 











Ib. Ib. Ib. lb. bb. 
First ++. 28,080 25,832 13,897 70,604 53,655 
Second o- = 31,434 34,541 23,244 55,470 24,678 
Third ae 7,427 53,787 31,853 61,808 30,702 
Below Grade Nil. Nil. 6,481 18,010 4,759 
Total ... 66,951 114,160 75,475 205,892 113,794 





Grading Percentages. 
1928, 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


January- = January- January- January— January- 
Grade. December. December. December. December. December. 


per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
First eens 42 23 18-4 34 41 
Second... 47 30 30-8 27 2 
Third 11 47 42-2 30 27 
Below Grade Nil. Nil. 8-6 9 “4 
100 100 1 100 100 


Evropgan Pouttry Propvucrion DEVELOPMENT. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. 


January-  January- January- January-  Jannory- 
December. December. December. December. Decemdev. 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. No. Vale 





£ £ £ £ £ 

Poultry, Head ... 435 69 779 83 1,044 108 994 62 872 6 
Eggs, dozen ... 6,498 486 9,050 674 11,281 785 11,694 602 15,553 14 
European Total ... £545 £757 £893 £664 £768 





Native Povuttry Propuction DEVELOPMENT. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 


January-  January-  January-  January-  Janverr 
December. December. December. December. December. 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. No. Valse 





£ £ £ 

Poultry, head a _ — 17,504 864 11,565 464 14,321 @ 
Eggs, dozen ‘ive _— — 6,616 181 3,259 71 4.90 % 
Native Total... - — £1,045 £535 68" 





Grand Total... £545 £767 £1,938 £1,199 £1.45 
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VII.— COMMERCE. 


There is practically no internal trade in the Territory. Traders 
have dealings in the main with firms in the Union or Rhodesia. 
In a few isolated instances there are direct importations from 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, India, and elsewhere overseas, but 
in the absence of Customs statistics no particulars can be given. 
The export trade almost wholely comprises cattle, small stock and 
their by-products. 

During 1932, 10,483 head of cattle were exported to the Johannes- 
burg abattoirs, representing an increase of 849 over the previous 
year. 

The number of cattle exported overseas totalled 8,274, being an 
increase of 535 over the 1931 figure. 

Cattle exported to the Belgian Congo numbered 1,875 which 
represents a decrease of 6,961, as compared with the previous year, 
while 4,471 head were exported to Northern Rhodesia. 

The total export of the year 1932 was 25,103, being a decrease of 
1,106 in comparison with the year 1931, due partly to the closing 
of the mines in the Congo and Northern Rhodesia, and partly to 
the fact that the northern portion of the Bamangwato Reserve and 
the Tati District were debarred from exporting to Johannesburg for 
the whole year, and to Durban from January to July. 

Small Stock—Exports of small stock totalled 11,160 head, as 
against 8,812 in 1931, being an increase of 2,348 over the figure for 
the previous year. 

Pigs to the number of 1,503 were exported during 1932. 

From 20th July onwards export was allowed to Durban from this 
area and nine trainloads were exported to Italy via Durban after 
that date. 

In January one thousand cattle were sent from Francistown by 
toad along the old Pandamatenka road to Kazungula for export to 
the north, a trek of some 400 miles, and through wild country. 
The animals arrived at their destination in excellent condition and 
the losses were negligible. 

Cattle Sales.—It is unsatisfactory to have to record that, in 
common with all farm produce, prices realized for cattle ruled even 
lower than in 1931, which was also a year of low prices compared 
with the fairly high average price of previous seasons. 

Prior to 1931 prime beef usually realized during the peak month 
of December at Johannesburg up to 40s. per 100 Ib. dressed carcase 

Weight, with medium and compound prices in proportion. 

During December, 1931, prime beef only touched a maximum of 
36s. per 100 lb., while in December of this year only 31s. per 100 lb. 
Was reached, and that for beef classed as super-prime. 
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This, however, was the experience of consignors of stock from é! 
parts of South Africa, and is reflected in the returns of the Johannes 
burg abattoir, which show that although the turnover for all clas 
of stock was one and a-half million pounds less than in 1931. 
actually 100,000 more animals were disposed of. 

The Italian meat contract, secured by the Union Cold Storar: 
Company, provided an outlet for a large number of Protectorate 
cattle, generally, although not always of a class debarred fon 
export to the Union. A special rebate in railway rates and 8 hist 
subsidy, applicable to beef exported overseas, raised the init 
price paid to the producer, but there was much loss of conditior 
on the long rail journey, from which condemnations for being under 
weight resulted, and measles, etc., were heavy, so that there agai 
prices were barely satisfactory. 

In November the Chief Veterinary Officer attended a Conferent 
in Pretoria, called by the Union Government to consider the expr 
to Europe of chilled beef, attended by representatives of all States 
in South Africa. 

Provided a regular supply of good quality beef can be forward 
to the chilling works, there are possibilities for the Protectorate” 
this export. 

Exhibitions Successes were achieved in respect of the t 
exhibits which the Territory staged in London and in Johamnesbut. 
respectively, during the year. 


(a) British Industries Fair. 


Items for the Territory’s exhibit at the British Industries Fair” 
London were selected with great care, consisting, inter alia, of fas 
and skins of a very varied assortment, wooden. curios of interest! 
and picturesque kinds, grass trays and baskets of attractive desig" 
and useful shapes, bead ornaments, and leguaan, skins, etc. Fj 

The Administration was fortunate in having a central sé 
allotted to it, and, being a new-comer to the Fair, and by 
of the unique nature of the exhibit, the Bechuanaland Protector | - 
received a large share of the publicity work of the Empire Marketi R 
Board, in addition to which Her Majesty the Queen and Rovt 
Party were graciously interested in it and were photograph 
examining the exhibits. ; 

As a result many valuable contacts with the fur trede ™" 7, 
established, but owing to exchange difficulties subsequent busines 
has been handicapped. 


(b) Johannesburg Show. 

At the 26th Annual Show of the Witwatersrand Agel 
Society held at Johannesburg from 22nd to 28th March, the * A 
tory’s entry in the District competitions, both Low Veld and 4 ‘il 
gained, for the second year in succession, the first prize of £10 
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the ‘“‘Connock” perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy for the best 
District Exhibit on the Show. 

Immediately after last year’s Show, preparations were commenced 
to organize the 1932 effort. In all the leading Districts of the 
Territory, local organizers and committees were appointed to 
foster the subsidiary industries—arts and crafts. 

Those officers of the Administration whose duties periodically 
take then into the least known parts of the Territory were asked 
to collect whatever they came across in their travels, which might 
add interest to the exhibit. 

A satisfactory feature of the organization leading up to the exhibit 
this year was the better general co-operation by the people of the 
Protectorate both European and native. 

Traders and others, who participated last year reaped considerable 
financial benefit from direct sales of the exhibit, and orders after- 
wards received as a result of the exhibit, have no doubt to a great 
extent stimulated the interest. 

At one end of the native exhibit two women from Mochudi were 
weaving baskets, at the other a craftsman from Serowe made 
wooden curios. These demonstrators were usually surrounded 
by a number of interested visitors. 


Karosses.—Close on £1,000 worth of furs were disposed of out of 
hand. Arrangements were made with a leading South African 
departmental firm to carry stocks of the Territory’s furs, etc., 
and thus maintain a Protectorate department in the leading South 
African centres. This contract has already proved to be a valuable 
one. Experience goes to show that an extended market lies in 
Teaching the bulk of the community at fairly reasonable prices. 

Sales and contracts made at Johannesburg have enabled a fairly 
accurate judgment to be formed as to the requirements of the public 
both local and itinerant. The demand to-day is for well-matched 
articles rather than mixtures. 

The best selling price horizon lies between five and eight pounds, 
more expensive karosses being to-day practically unsaleable. 

This is a direct contrast to conditions prevailing in 1931, when 
the more expensive things round about fifteen and twenty pounds 
sold most readily. Although a suitable collection of the more 
Valuable karosses was on the exhibit, not one was sold. 


Wood Carvings—A Bechuanaland wood carver displayed a 
Most varied collection of curios ; these provided a very appealing 
exhibit. A pleasing feature of this industry is the development of 
hard wood carving that has come about in the last year. 

Instruction in this class of work has been possible through the 
native Agricultural Shows held within the Territory, and to some 
extent at the native schools, but such instruction or direction has 

n solely towards instilling new ideas in design, pointing out 
faults in workmanship, and giving the work an economic basis so 
48 to make the products more easily marketable. 
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From the Agriculture Shows the ideas spread to the kraals, and 
the result has been a marked improvement in the native’s wok 
both from an artistic and utilitarian point of view. Many of the 
animal carvings displayed a distinct appreciation of form and 
expression. Some hundred pounds worth of business was done 
with these articles and many orders booked for further delivery. 


Beef—The Honourable J. Stuart provided two good grade 
Shorthorn steers ages 34 and 4 years, and grass fed up to within 
a few weeks of the Show, from which time, until slaughter, they wer 
fed on a small ration of grain and veld hay, to prepare them for 
the long road and rail journey of over 400 miles from the ranch. 
Saas Post in the Tuli Block, to Johannesburg, where they wer 
slaughtered. Their official weights on arrival were 1,250 and 1,2351b. 
respectively ; after slaughter these respective carcasses weighel 
766 lb. and 760 lb., yielding dressing percentages of the live weight 
of 61-28 and 61-54 per cent. respectively. 

The dressing percentages indicate that the beef was prime and 
would meet the requirements of the overseas market. This speaks 
well for the good feeding properties of the Protectorate grass. 
thirty-eight varieties of which were exhibited, having been collected 
by Mr. W. G. Mason, B.Sc., at his ranch in the Tuli Block. The 
mounted specimens were identified by Dr. Pole Evans, CMG. 
Chief of the Union Division of Plant Industry, and then displayed 
in this section, together with twelve samples of extraordinarily 
hay grasses collected by Dr. Pole Evans in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate on one of his recent tours. 

Domestic Products—There was also an exhibit of domestic scien 
products sent by the ladies of the Protectorate. This section ¥# 
most comprehensive and displayed much skill and resource in its 
preparation. 

Dairy Section—Eggs.—A pleasing exhibit of both brown ad 
white eggs packed in cases, as for export, was staged. 

Butter —Boxes of both bulk and pats, packed for local 0m 
sumption and for export, demonstrated the Territory’s progr 

Cheese.—A pitch of some two thousand pounds of gouds at! 
cheddar varieties helped to maintain the good name the Bechual® 
land Protectorate cheese has on the Johannesburg market. 

The compulsory Government grading of the cheese during the 
past year has had an extraordinarily good effect in bringing about 
improvement in quality. The great difficulty experienced @ 
selling cheese which does not bear the Government stamp hs 
the effect of forcing manufacturers to be more careful in the! 
methods and to seek direction and assistance from the Administ™ 
tion’s officers so soon as things appear to be going wrong. 

Horticulture Section—The Honourable J. Stuart made histo 
by flying from his ranch in Tuli Block to Johannesburg in his Pas 
Moth with fish, flowers, fruit, and vegetables for the exhibit. 
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The flight was given wide publicity in the Press and created 
great interest generally: in fact it may be said that the incident 
created a favourable “atmosphere” and was instrumental in 
attracting a number of visitors to the show and the exhibit who, 
otherwise, might not have gone. 


The transport of these perishables by aeroplane was not merely 
a stunt; it had a definite economic value, demonstrating the enormous 
potentialities of aerial transport in the Protectorate. Mr. Stuart 
estimated that it cost him about 25s. to bring the exhibits by air 
in two hours whereas by train the journey would have occupied 
three days and the cost would have amounted to £6 10s. 0d. 


The fish and flowers were frozen into large blocks of clear ice at 
the refrigerating chambers of the Rand Cold Storage Company, 
and displayed daily at the exhibit. They were a unique feature 
and excited great interest and wonder. 


Fruit.—Probably the best collection of fruit that has ever been 
got together from the Territory, comprising :—paw paw, Valencia 
late and Washington navel oranges, grape fruit, lemons, guavas, 
grenadillas, Cape gooseberries, water melons, and musk melons. 


Vegetables—A good selection was staged covering tomatoes, 
eggfruit, beet, carrots, potatoes, onions, shallots, pumpkins, marrows, 
cucumbers, beans, and chillies. 

A pleasing feature of both the fruit and the vegetables exhibit 
is that the people are being encouraged to grow these valuable 
aids to health instead of depending solely on importation from 
either the Union of South Africa or Southern Rhodesia as has 
heretofore been the case. 

Maize.—Fifty cobs each of Potchefstroom pearl, Hickory King, 
and Natal; eight rows were staged. This maize was a superb 
quality and was very favourably commented upon. 

Kaffir corn.—Good samples of both the red and white varieties 
were staged. 

Fodder crops.—There was a good variety of the following :— 
Maize, and kaffir corn stover, cow pea hay, cattle melon, cattle 
pumpkins, sunflowers, napier fodder, and yellow globe mangolds. 


Tobacco.—Hands of Magaliesburg, Piet Retief (Swaziland) and 
two varieties of Turkish were exhibited. 

An interesting exhibit was the growing plants of the makalaka 
or native tobacco together with samples of the native made product, 


Meals.—This exhibit consisted of five pound bags of all the leading 
Protectorate grains ground into meal. 


Business résumé.—Publicity gained for the Territory’s products 
Must result in increased business. The system of supervised 
agency, which has been established with leading Union firms, will 
materially assist in this direction. 
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Kaross, etc. Display at Messrs. Stuttafords, Johannesburg. 
On the 24th November, as a “trade push ” for the Christmas 
season, a picked display of Bechuanaland Protectorate karosses, 
and curios, etc., at Messrs. Stuttafords, Johannesburg, was 
graciously opened by Lady Stanley. 
Special invitation cards to be present were widely distributed to 
all likely to be interested, and an outstanding front window was 
arranged by the kind permission of Messrs. Stuttafords. 


Cuter IMPORTS INTO THE BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
FOR THE Last THREE YEjRS. 























1930. 1931. 1932. 
Article. 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity Value. 
From Union of 
South Africa. 
£ £ £ 
Kaffir corn ... bags 2,335 | 1,330| 1,158 974 | 2,049} 1,357 
Maize... ... bags 2412] 1,440| 7,883] 3,477] 5,181 | 2,460 
Mealie meal ... bags | 11,656 | 6,280 | 13,672 | 6,460 | 11,686 | 5,554 
Wheat and bags 17,979 7,796 4,371 7,569 2,907 4,424 
wheat meal. 
Cattle head 40 861 38 686 152 a9 
Sheep and head 4 10 3 13 4 it 
goate. 
Horses head 97 807 30 280 42) 320 
Mules... head - 
Donkeys head 
Pigs ... ... head 58 44 16 70 ae = 
Vehicles «. No. 49 6,343 34 5,395 15 1,683 
General merchandise — 212,165 —  |190,937 — 96,442 
From Southern 
Rhodesia. 
Kaffir corn ... bags 220 88 
Mealies . bags 125 6 
Mealie meal ... bags 795 402 
Wheat and __ bags 235 430 
wheat meal. 
Vehicles  ... No. 4 389 
General merchandise _ 49,783 
From Northern 
Rhodesia. 
Wheat and _ bags 49 136 
wheat meal. 
General merchandise _ 1,699 
Other Countries. 
Mealies «+ bags 2 3 
Mealie meal ... bags ll 8 
Wheat and __ bags 13 4 
wheat meal. 
Vehicles ... No. 1 135 
General merchandise — 9,956 
Torats ... — {237,085 —  |s216,86e1] — [£17600 
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Curr Exports FROM THE BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
FOR THE Last THREE YEARS. 
1930. 1931. 1932. 
Article. |_____—. 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
To Union of 
South Africa. 
£ £ £ 
Kaffir corn ... bags 7,079 | 3,785 5,666 | 3,101 5,200 | 2,017 
Mealies bags 2,320 | 1,222 690 266 — _ 
Mealie meal H _ _ 535 527 250 169 
Cheese Ib. 103,145 | 5,360 | 77,137} 3,582 | 11,060 379 
Bacon and Ib. 5,460) 341 56 505 13 
hams. 
Butter ee Ib 473,572 | 29,609 | 585,392 | 34,155 | 462,008 | 24,732 
Eggs... —... doz. 17,652 788 | 11,214 535 5,363 169 
Cattle .-. bead 28,177 | 114,469 | 25,927 | 93,196 | 10,483 | 39,311 
Sheep and head 10,070 | 4,028 7,636 | 4,268 _ _ 
goats. 
Donkeys... head = = = = _ = 
Pigs ... head 1,659 | 1,659 646 756 1,503 | 2,630 
Hides... Ib 1,169,899 | 19,952 | 827,909 | 10,533 | 450,281 | 4,290 
Skins (sheep Ib 69,987 | 1,497 | 42,543 651 | 14,813 94 
and goats). 
Skins and No. 35,081 | 8,664 | 36,664 | 6,597 4,817 | 3,622 
karosses( wild 
animals). 
Ostrich feathers Ib. _ _ 489 97 513 83 
Mohair «+ Ib. _ = 
Wool... —... Ib. _ — 1,664 10 500 3 
Cream and Ib, 158,648 | 8,076 | 126,198 | 7,316 | 40,811 | 1,660 
butterfat. 
Firewood... tons 13,607 | 2,031 2,248 | 3,273 233 278 
Gold... ... on. 1,997 | 8,391 1,302 | 5,470 _ _ 
Silver... es OB. — _ 662 36 — _ 
Ivory... ... Ib. 1,082 469 850 286 =_ =_ 
Rhinoceros ... Ib. sons = 191 92 _ — 
horn. 
Bones vee Ib _ _ 1,400 70 _ _ 
Other articles ey = _ 4,958 _ 4,309 
To Southern 
Rhodesia. 
Kaffir com ... bags | 326 208 
Mealies —... bags 365 178 
Eggs ... doz. 240 15 
Sheep and No. 9,849 7,387 
goats. 
Hides... ©... Ib 943,440 | 1,007 
Skins (sheep No. 2,784 33 
and goats). 
and No 2,221 362 
Other articles aes 1,032 
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CrieF Exports FROM THE BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 
FOR THE Last THREE YEARS—continued. 




















1 
| 1930. | 1931. | 982, 
Article. ' 1 | 
' Quantity. | Value. | Quantity | Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
{ i | 
| | : | | To Northern 
! { £ i £ i; Rhodesia. £ 
Kaffir corn ... bays | { \ 1 1,206 522 
Mealies . bags : \ | | 1,656 704 
Cattle w. No. | i 4,471 | 16,766 
Sheep and head | i | | ' 1,311 933 
goats. i | ' \ 
Skins and No. | i 12) 2 
karosses. : ‘ | \ 
Other articles \ H — i 231 
[are t 
' | | To other Counirive. 
Kaffir corn ... bags i 150 w 
Cheese we Ib | 106 6 
Cattle + head | \ H 10,149 | 38.059 
Hides... see Ib, | \ f 4,358 40 
Skins and No. i \ ‘ 8,821; 762 
karosses. | i 
Other articles | | | _ 5,538 
TovaL... 0.) -— £210,331 = — £179,831, 9 — [£159.87 
| i 


i 
| i 





VIII— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Wages. 


Europeans.—Other than Government there is but little employ- 
ment for Europeans in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Such 
Europeans as reside in the Territory are usually store-keepers of 
farmers, who, with European assistance in a few cases, generally 
manage their respective stores and farms with the aid of native 
labour, 

White assistants who are employed can earn from £60 to £300 
per annum. 

Government employees are paid according to the scales laid down 
for the particular posts or ranks which they hold, and they are 1 
most cases provided with quarters. 


Natives.—For natives, who are mostly still in their tribal state— 
living in their villages and ploughing their lands-—there are a few 
avenues of employment open in the Territory beyond thor 
menticned above, or in respect of domestic services in the white 
settlements. Ranging from youths of 12 years or so, who ar 
employed as herds, to adults of all ages, they can earn from £6 
£36 per annum, and are usually supplied with food by their employes 
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Labour. 


Labour for service on the Witwatersrand gold mines, the Natal 
coal mines, and the diamond mines of South West Africa is 
recruited under the conditions imposed by the Native Labour 
Proclamation No. 45 of 1907 as subsequently amended, which 
amply protects the liberty of the labourers. Only in the case of 
South West Africa may labour be engaged from the tropical regions 
lying north of latitude 22° south. Many natives find their own way 
from the Southern Protectorate to the adjacent diamond diggings. 


Cost of Living. 

Natives.—Maize meal, maize, and kaffir corn form the staple 
food of the natives. These they grow on their lands, which they 
plough and reap at stated seasons, and supplement with milk from 
their herds, and, occasionally, with meat. 

The average price of these commodities if bought from the traders 
is as follows :— 


Mealie meal ... at ae ... 17s. per 200 Ib. bag. 
Mealies a ie oe ..» 17s. per 200 Ib. bag. 
Kaffir corn... Ae ... 228. per 200 Ib. bag. 


Europeans.—Such small boarding-houses and hotels as exist 
in the larger centres charge at the rate of from 10s. to 12s. 6d. by 
the day or from £8 10s. 0d. to £10 by the month. 

House rents vary from £5 to £7 10s. by the month, but in most 
centres it is practically impossible to rent a house. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


During the year 1932 there were in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
ten schools for European children, attended by approximately 
200 pupils, two coloured schools at Francistown and Molepolole, 
with a total enrolment of 54 pupils, and 93 native schools with 
an attendance of 8,733 pupils. 

The European schools are under the control of District School 
Committees elected by the adult European population and presided 
over by the Resident Magistrate, the proceedings of which are sub- 
mitted to the Resident Commissioner for confirmation. There are 
no secondary European schools, either for industrial or academic 
work, within the Protectorate, but, subject to certain conditions, 
special bursaries are awarded, as the result of qualifying exami- 
nations held towards the end of each year, to a limited number of 
pupils who pass Standard V and Standard VI at the Protectorate 
Primary schools. These bursaries of £24 per annum entitle certain 
Pupils to proceed, after passing Standard V, to schools outside the 
Protectorate, where there are facilities for academic work of a 
secondary nature ; and for other pupils, after passing Standard VI, 
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to proceed to special schools for industrial, agricultural, or voca- 
tional training. Subject to certain conditions these bursaries are 
tenable up to the end of the year in which the child attains the 
age of eighteen. 

: A further bursary of £24 per annum (or two bursaries of £24 each 
provided there are more than ten candidates) is granted yearly ass 
result of a competitive examination held in December for the children 
of permanent residents within the Protectorate, who, owing to 
various causes, e.g., health and distance from a Protectorate school, 
have found it necessary to have their children taught during the 
primary stage of their education at schools outside the Protectorate. 

Grants for primary education of £12 each per annum, not ex 
ceeding three in each family, are available for children of European 
residents, from the age of five to fourteen, or until they have passed 
Standard VI. 

The syllabus of instruction used in the primary European schools 
is, except for slight modification, identical with the code used in 
Southern Rhodesia, and each year the Education Department of 
that Colony conducts part of the Standard V examination which 
is held in all primary schools. The results of the examination 
show that the work being done is, in most respects, satisfactory. 

Since Ist April, 1931, the native schools have been financed from 
the Native Fund. 

The distribution of native schools was as follows during 1932 :— 

Lobatsi Block—5 schools. 
Gaberones Block—3 schools. 
Kanye Area—12 schools. 
Molepolole Area—7 schools. 
Mochudi Area—8 schools. 
Serowe Area—34 schools. 
Francistown Area—13 schools. 
N’gamiland Area—! school. 
Kgalagadi Area—-7 schools. 
Ghanzi Area—1 school. 
Chobe Area—2 schools. 
Toray 93 schools. 

In the two last-mentioned areas the schools have never as yet been 
inspected on account of distance, time, expense, and lack of inspection 
personnel. Arrangements are being made to start a school for the 
children of bushmen in the Chobe area. 

The two largest native schools in the Territory are the Khams 
Memorial School, Serowe, with an attendance of approximately 
603 pupils, and the Mochudi National School with an attendance of 
approximately 290 pupils. These schools were erected by the 
Bamangwato and Bakgatla tribes respectively. 

As in the case of the European schools, so also the native achools 
have been under the control of a Committee in each tribal ares, 
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the personnel of the Committee being generally composed of the 
Resident Magistrate as Chairman, representatives of the leading 
Missionary Societies engaged in educational work within the area, 
the native Chief, and his nominees. Since Ist January, 1931, these 
Native School Committees have been newly constituted so as to be 
partly elective. All missions interested in the schools of each 
Reserve must now be represented by a Missionary and they have a 
preferential right to the secretaryship. The duties of the 
Committees have been carefully regulated. The appointments of 
teachers are now amply safeguarded and controlled. Staffing 
arrangements have been standardized and a uniform scale of salaries 
adopted. In the Bamangwato Reserve there are also a central 
executive committee and local school committees presided over by 
the headman of the area or village. These Committees are of great 
value in the educational system for natives, who feel that they 
thus have direct contact with educational work. 

There is not as yet any institution within the Protectorate where 
Bechuana teachers are trained, but the Administration makes 
from general revenue and from the Native Fund a total grant of 
£300 to the Tiger Kloof Institution in the Cape Province, where 
there is excellent teacher training. 

Since March, 1931, a new code designed solely for use in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate schools has been brought into use. 
It has been based to a great extent on the code issued by the Cape 
Provincial Education Department for use in native schools. In 
its compilation much help was rendered by the Principal and Head- 
master of the Tiger Kloof Institution, Cape Province, who are well 
acquainted with the peculiar needs of the Protectorate and at the 
same time possess a full knowledge of the Cape code, which is used 
at Tiger Kloof. In it an attempt has been made to meet the special 
needs of the Protectorate native children—particularly in respect 
of more attention to the vernacular (Tsoana) in all classes, and in the 
direction of fostering and improving, in the schools, arts and crafts 
peculiar to the Bechuana people. Agricultural work for the boys 
has also been stressed. 

School work as regards the teaching of the vernacular is handi- 
capped by the fact that there are but few books in the vernacular 
which have been specifically designed as textbooks for school use, 
but now that the question of Tsoana orthography has been settled 
new textbooks on an improved model will be introduced by the 
Education Department. 

During the year it became necessary to summon a meeting of 
officials, Missionaries, natives, and others, most of whom are members 
of the Board of Advice on Native Education, to discuss a matter of 
educational policy and in view of this and the approaching visit 
of a Commission appointed to examine the economic and financial 
Position of the Territory, it was decided to defer the next meeting 
of the Board of Advice until a suitable date could be fixed. 


to visit most of the European schools within the Territory. A 
large number of the larger and more accessible of the native schools 
have been visited also. 

A matter which is seriously engaging the attention of the 
Administration is the question of arranging for the systematic 
inspection of all native schools within the Territory. With this in 
view an experiment was made early in 1931 by the appointment 
of a native supervisor of schools in the Tati District, who visits at 
regular intervals all schools in that area, spending two or three days 
at each school helping and advising the teachers and demonstrating 
new methods. This experiment has proved a great success. At 
the beginning of the year Chief Isang Pilane—ex-Regent of the 
Bakgatla tribe—was appointed Supervisor of the Bakgatla and 
Batlokwa Native Schools. This appointment was also in _ the 
nature of an experiment, and it too has proved most successful. 
It is hoped to employ other men for similar work in the near 
future. 

An attempt is being made to introduce qualified Jeanes teacher 
into the Territory and already one woman and one man ar 
receiving such training in Southern Rhodesia, at Hope Fountain 
and Domboshawa Schools, respectively. 

At most of the smaller native schools an unqualified teacher is 
in charge. With only a limited number of qualified teachers 
available, the employment of such unqualified teachers is unavoidable 
but by means of subsidiary training courses it is hoped to improve 
gradually their methods of teaching and to broaden their outlook 
and aims. Such a course was, with the help of the authorities 
at Tiger Kloof, Cape Province, held at that centre in July, 1930. 
It was attended by upwards of 40 teachers from the Protectorate. 
In August, 1931, a similar course was held at Mochudi. The value 
of these courses has been evidenced by increased enthusiasm 
and keenness at all schools controlled by teachers who attended 
them, and it is intended to hold similar courses annually. To 
follow up and consolidate the work will, however, necessitate more 
frequent inspection and supervision than is now possible. 

The Administration also makes provision for the training of the 
sons of Chiefs and Headmen and in 1931 Moremi, the son of the 
Chief Mathiba, N’gamiland, was placed at the Domboshawa 
Institution, Southern Rhodesia. 

In November, 1931, a Native Standard VI School Leaving 
Certificate Examination was held in the Territory for pupils actually 
at school in Protectorate schools. As a result of this examination 
bursaries were awarded, from the Native Fund, to four successful 
candidates to enable them to proceed to approved Institutions 
in the Union of South Africa to take up teacher training. A similar 
examination was held again this year and four more bursaries were 
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Welfare Institutions. 


_ There are at present in the Territory no welfare institutions nor 
is there any provision for accident, sickness, or old-age insurance. 


X.—TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


The main line of the Rhodesia Railways, Limited, passes through 
the Territory on its eastern side for a distance of 400 miles, entering 
from the south at Ramathlabama and leaving the Territory at 
Ramaquabane. 


There are tolerably good roads for motor transport from railway 
stations and sidings to the principal villages, one of the best of which, 
of any considerable length, is from Palapye Road to Serowe, 
constructed by the Serowe Automobile Club. Other good roads 
constructed by the Administration now run from Gaberones to 
Molepolole, from Hildavale and from Lobatsi to Kanye, and from 
Kanye to Molepolole. A fairly good road for motor traffic all the 
way from south to north of the Territory is in existence, and the 
motor road between Kazungula on the Zambezi River and Maun 
in N’gamiland enables the journey to be done by car in three days. 
During the year a road from Ghanzi to the Batawana Boundary has 
been completed, and a deviation 11 miles long has been made on 
the Kasane-Maun road to obviate travelling over heavy turf during 
the rainy season. Some good work has been done also on the 
Maun-Tsau road. 


On the sandy tracts, where the going is very heavy, travelling 
is done by means of Cape carts or ox wagons, but this is almost 
impossible in the extreme north during the tsetse fly season. The 
light motor lorry is gradually replacing this form of transport as 
far as the Europeans are concerned. 

The Road Motor Service, operated in the Territory by the Union 
Railway Authorities, is now limited to one service, namely, the one 
Operating between Debeeti Siding and Selika, but a deviation via 
Machaneng and Sofala, for the greater convenience of the 
inhabitants of these Districts, has been arranged. 


There are landing grounds at Palapye Road, Maun, Ghanzi, 
Francistown, and Serowe for the use of air pilots who periodically 
visit the, Territory. There are also two private landing grounds 
on ranches in the Tuli Block, and an aerodrome has recently been 
completed on the Imperial Reserve at Mafeking Headquarters 
which expert opinion has pronounced to be second only to one 
other in South Africa. 
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Postal Communieations. 


There are in the Territory four postal order, money order, saving: 
banks, and telegraph offices, seven postal order and telegraph 
agencies, all on the railway line, twelve postal order agencies, and 
one telegraph office. 

The postal work at all of these offices is controlled on behalf of 
the Administration by the Postmaster-General of the Union of 
South Africa; the telegraph work by the Postmaster-General of 
Southern Rhodesia, to which Government the telegraph line along 
the railway line belongs (except those constructed by the Railway 
Company) as well as a telegraph-telephone line from Serowe to 
Macloutsie and Fort Tuli. 

Lobatsi is connected with the trunk telephone system of the 
Union of South Africa, and Mochudi with the railway line, thes 
telephone lines being controlled by the Postmaster-General at 
Pretoria. 

The rate of postage on letters for delivery within the Territory 
or in the Union of South Africa, Southern or Northern Rhodesia 
and the Province of Mozambique was 2d. for each ounce or 
fraction thereof. The charge for the delivery of letters to Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, and other British possessions is also 
2d. for each ounce or fraction thereof. 


Air Mail. 
Since January, 1932, the Bechuanaland Protectorate has been 
able to avail itself of air mail facilities to Europe and other parts 
of Africa. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Banks. 
There are, as yet, no banks in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


Currency. 


Prior to 1932 the coinage legally current in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate was as declared by Orders in Council of 1911 and 1920, 
all British and all Transvaal coins, British coins being any which 
were, for the time being, legal tender in the United Kingdom, 
and Transvaal coins being those coined in the mint of the late 
South African Republic in accordance with the provisions of Law 
No. 14 of 1891, of that Republic, or at the Pretoria branch of the 
Royal Mint. 

Changes in connexion with currency in the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate were, however, effected during the year by Order in Council 
of 17th December, 1931, and High Commissioner’s Proclamations 
Nos. 43, 54, 58, and 63 of 1932. Fs 
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Proclamation No. 43 of 1932, promulgated on the 30th September, 
regulated the introduction of silver coin (other than that of the Union 
of South Africa) into the Territory, and Proclamation No. 54 of 
1932 provided for the withdrawal of United Kingdom silver from 
circulation as from the 18th November and that it should cease to 
be legal tender on the 15th January, 1933. Proclamation No. 58 
of 1932 provided that monetary payments may not be made to 
natives except in the legal currency of the Territory. Proclamation 
No. 63 postponed until the 15th January, 1933, the operation of 
Proclamation No. 58 in the Tati District. (In view of the change 
in the currency position in South Africa the operation of Proclamation 
No. 58 has since been suspended indefinitely throughout the Territory 
and Proclamation No. 63 repealed.) 


Weights and Measures. 


The weights and measures in use in the Territory are those which 
are in use in the Union of South Africa. 


XII.— PUBLIC WORKS. 


The staff of the Department normally consists of a Government 
Engineer, Superintending Clerk of Works, a mechanic, two fence 
foremen, and a clerk. 

Other staff includes from time to time temporary drill foremen 
and mechanical transport drivers. 

During the year under review the staff and the extent of works 
were greatly reduced owing to the general financial depression. 

The normal work of the Department covers all matters relating 
to Public Works, including the design, construction, and maintenance 
of buildings and roads, the provision and maintenance of water 
supplies, including pumping plants, water boring and dam con- 
struction, the erection and maintenance of fences, and the running 
of mechanical transport. 


Buildings. 


Additional outhouse buildings were completed at the Lobatsi 
Hospital and similar additions were commenced at the Serowe 
Hospital, to be completed in 1933. These works are being financed 
by a grant from the Colonial Development Fund and are being 
carried out under whole-time supervision of the Superintending 
Clerk of Works, employing skilled and unskilled native labour only. 

The erection of the new Residency at Maun, N’gamiland, was 
completed during the early part of the financial year. 

Plans and specifications were prepared and materials purchased 
for new non-commissioned officers’ quarters at Tsau in N’gamiland. 
Owing to restrictions effecting ox transport, following the outbreak 
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of foot-and-mouth disease, it has been necessary to delay erection 
until 1933, when it may be possible to arrange for mechanical 
transport. 

New offices were built at Kanye to replace damage caused by fire. 

A new building was completed at Gaberones to provide a centre 
for storage of Government plant and to serve as the nucleus of a 
garage and workshops. 

Other works relating to building operations were confined to minor 
additions and alterations and general maintenance, 


Roads. 

Financial considerations necessitated the restriction of road 
work during the year to minor improvements and general main- 
tenance. 

A start was made to endeavour to open up and improve a trans- 
port route from Serowe to N’gamiland. 


Water Supplies. 


Although not provided for in the programme of works during 
1932, circumstances arose necessitating a continuance of drilling 
operations at Kanye and Molepolole, but no water was struck. 

A new power-operated pumping plant was installed for the 
Bangwaketse tribe at Kanye, and a pipe-line laid at the tribal 
reservoirs, which was completed in 1931. 

At Palapye Road the camp pumping plant is being removed to 
a recently completed borehole and a pipe-line laid therefrom. 

The water-supply system at Gaberones has been further improved 
and new storage tanks provided. 

A well was completed at Tsau Camp, N’gamiland, and a good 
supply of water obtained. 

A well was dug on the Fly Free Road from Maun, to Kasane, 
near Rakukus. Water was struck at a shallow depth, but work 
was abandoned as the quality of the water proved to be too brackish 
for use. 

Generally, throughout the eastern portion of the Territory there 
has been a marked improvement with regard to cost of repairs and 
maintenance of supplies, due to the policy of the Administration 
in providing for the full time services of a competent fitter mechanic. 


N’gamiland Waterways. 

The work of clearing the N’gamiland waterways was commenced 
on the Taoge or Tsau River, which has not flowed further than 6 
point approximately 20 miles above Tsau for some years. Generally 
the dry channels presented few obstructions in the nature of reed 
beds. Although the rise in the Okavango River at Mohumbo was 
only 3 feet as compared with 7 feet 9 inches in the previous year, 
the water in the Taoge was brought 32 miles along the dry bed to 
a point about 12 miles beyond Tsau village, as a result of a little 
under six months’ work. 
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Work was also started to clear the main channel of the Ngoga 
and Gomoti Rivers, a much more formidable undertaking than on 
the Taoge. The rate of progress proved to be slow, owing to the 
nature of the dense obstruction growth, and in all about 19 miles 
were made passable through clearings cut 12 to 14 feet wide. To 
@ great extent the value of the work done is being lost owing to 
repeated blockages caused by abandoned reed rafts. It is 
anticipated, further, that the channels which have been formed by 
the cutting of growths just below water-level only will in time 
again become blocked by re-growth. 


XIII.— JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


The number of cases adjudicated uport by officials of the Ad- 
ministration during 1931-32 was 1,186 as against 1,312 in 1930-31. 

There were 8 persons charged with homicide ; of these one was 
discharged for want of prosecution, one was committed for trial, 
2 were imprisoned with hard labour, 3 were bound over to be tried 
in the Superior Court, and one was sentenced to death. 


There were 125 cases of other offences against the person in 88 of 
which convictions followed, 267 offences against property with 231 
convictions, and 786 prosecutions for other offences in which 723 
convictions followed. 


During the year 796 persons were imprisoned and 255 were fined. 


The Resident Commissioner exercises all the powers of the 
Supreme Court of the (late) Cape Colony, but no original civil 
action, suit, or proceeding can be instituted in his Court, and, except 
in cases of murder, it is not competent to institute or bring any 
criminal proceedings before his Court in the first instance, or other- 
wise than by way of appeal from the decision of a Court of Assistant 
Commissioner, Resident Magistrate, Assistant Resident Magistrate, 
or Special Justice of the Peace. 


Since 1912 a Special Court, called the Special Court of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, has been established for the trial of 
murder and certain other specified cases, consisting of a Judge or 
Advocate of the Supreme Court of South Africa, appointed by the 
High Commissioner to be President of the Court, and any two 
Resident Magistrates nominated by the Resident Commissioner. 
_A right of appeal to the Privy Council lies against any final 
judgment, decree, sentence, or order of the Special Court. 

Apart from these two Courts there are 11 Courts of Resident 
Magistrates and two Courts of Assistant Resident Magistrates and 
one Court of Special Justice of the Peace from all of which lie appeals 
to the Special Court, or the Resident Commissioner’s Court. 
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The rules governing the procedure in the Resident Commissioner's 
Court are, mutatis mutandis, and as far as the circumstances of the 
Territory admit, the same as those of the Supreme Court of the 
late Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and the procedure in the 
Courts of Resident Magistrates is subject toa similar proviso, the 
same as that which was in force in the Colony on the 10th June, 
1891. 

Courts of Assistant Resident Magistrates have such jurisdiction 
in all matters and cases, civil and criminal, as was conferred prior 
to 10th June, 1891, on the Courts of Resident Magistrates of the 
Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

There are also a number of Justices of the Peace throughout 
the country. 

The native Chiefs adjudicate in cases arising between natives 
of their respective tribes. Appeals against their judgments lie 
in the first instance to a Court of Resident Magistrate of the District 
sitting with the Chief, and, in the event of disagreement, the matter 
is decided by the Resident Commissioner. 


Prisons. 


There is a prison at Francistown and another at Gaberones. At 
other stations there are lock-ups. Criminals of a dangerous type 
are sent to the Union of South Africa prisons by arrangement with 
the Union Government. 

The health of the prisoners was good throughout the year, 11 only 
having been sent to hospital and 10-1 being the daily average number 
on the sick list. 

Time is allowed, under the provisions of High Commissioner's 
Proclamation No. 29 of 1923, for the payment of fines by instalment. 
Suspended sentences of imprisonment are also governed by this 
Proclamation. 

There are no Juvenile Courts in the Territory, but Proclamation 
No. 81 of 1921 as amended by Proclamations No. 37 of 1930 and 
No. 21 of 1932 provides for special treatment of juvenile offenders 
in Union of South Africa institutions. 


Police. 


There is no defence force; and the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
police are responsible for the maintenance of law and order. This 
force is under the direct control of the Resident Commissioner who 
is the Commandant, and the existing establishment is as follows :— 

1 Staff Officer. 
6 Sub-Inspectors. 
27 European Non-Commissioned Officers. 
1 Native Drill Corporal. 
50 Native Mounted Police. 
181 Native Dismounted Constables. 
Five Rifle Clubs with a keen membership exist in the Territory. 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
The following are the more important of the Proclamations and 
Notices promulgated during 1932 :— 
Proclamations Nos. 1 and 16 of 1932.—Making further and better 
provision for the payment and collection of Hut Tax and Native 
Fund Tax. 


Proclamations Nos. 7 and 8 of 1932.—Further amending the Pen- 
sions Proclamations No. 31 and 33 of 1924. 


Proclamations Nos. 11 and 31 of 1932.—Regulating the manufac- 
ture, introduction, and possession of certain intoxicating liquors in 
certain Native Reserves in the Territory. 

Proclamation No. 26 of 1932.—Further amending the law relating 
to Customs in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

Proclamation No. 33 of 1932.—Making provision for prospecting 
and mining. 

Proclamation No. 34 of 1932.—Regulating the entry of immi- 
grants other than native immigrants, and prohibiting the entry of 
undesirable persons into the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

Proclamation No. 35 of 1932.—Regulating the recovery of debts 
incurred by natives in respect of the sale to them of goods and live 
stock. 

Proclamations Nos. 43 and 54 of 1932.—Making further provision 
for regulating the currency of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

High Commissioner’s Notices No. 96 and 99 of 1932.—Regulations 
Tegarding the grant to Bechuanaland Protectorate Police of Long 
Service and Good Conduct Medals, and of Meritorious Service and 
Distinguished Conduct Medals, respectively. 

High Commissioner’s Notices Nos. 111 and 157 of 1932.—Promul- 
gating Mining Regulations. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The total revenue for the year ended 31st March, 1932, amounted 
to £106,735 88. 6d. As compared with the previous year increases 
8ggregating £3,301 198. 10d. were shown under the heads Customs 
and Excise (£733 5s. 11d.), Posts and Telephones (£1,302 12s. 1d.), 
Revenue Stamps (£2 11s. 2d.), European Poll Tax (£31), Extra- 
ordinary Revenue (£1,232 10s. 8d.), whereas decreases amounting to 
£46,131 6s. 8d. were reflected under the heads Hut Tax (£8,819), 
Licences (£270 11s. 9d.), Judicial Fines (£230 17s. 6d.), Income-tax 
(£35,185 8s. 7d.), Rentals and Transfer Duty (£132 0s. 9d.), Interest 
(£449 88, 4d.), Miscellaneous (£1,043 18s. 9d.). 
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The total expenditure amounted to £162,560 6s. Od., which was 
£55,824 17s. 6d. in excess of the revenue and £7,719 in excess of the 
expenditure for the previous year. 

The following is a comparative statement of the revenue and 
expenditure together with the accumulated surplus balances for the 
past five years. 

Financial Year. Total Revenue. Total Expenditure. Surplus Balances. 


£ £ £ 
1927-28 dee oe 147,911 119,984 93,516 
1928-29 ace see 142,246 143,347 92,415 
1929-30 cee a6 146,606 156,110 8,911 
1930-31 BG os 149,565 154,841 77,635 
1931-32 106,735 *162,560 21,810 
* Includes Extraordinary Expenditure amounting to £27,548. 
Debt. 


A sum of £2,000 is owing to the Colonial Development Fund. 


Assets and Liabilities. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LiaBILITIES aS AT 31ST Marcu, 1932. 





Liabilities. £ Assets. £ 
Standard Bank of South Africa Cash in hands of Sub-Accounts 11,365 
(Current Account) ... ... 18,535 South African Railways Sas 1383 
Native Fund ... on re 862 
Sundry Deposits af «3,416 Loans: £ 
To Settlers... +. 6,076 
To Swaziland +++ 20,000 
—— 26,076 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities 22,810 Sundry Advances an ae 8,029 
£45,623 £45,623 





Description of Main Heads of Taxation and Yield of each for 
Financial Year April, 1931—-March, 1932. 
Head. Yield. 
£ 
Hut Tax.—A tax of £1, collected principally by Chiefs 
(who receive commission therefor) and payable under 
Proclamation No. 9 of 1909 (as amended) 2 each male 
native in respect of hut occupied by him . oe .. 31,921 
Native Fund Tax.—An additional tax at 5s., payable 
under Proclamation No. 47 of 1919 (as amended) by above- 
mentioned natives at same time as Hut Tax, for education 
and other eS a eee welfare and interests of 


natives A us As 7,953 
Income-tax. pa yabe nee Broalangen No. 70 of 
1922 (as amended) direct to Collector of Income-tax. oe 
2, 


Approximately 1s. in the pound ... sas jak ns , 
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Head. 
Abatements :— 

For married persons: £400 plus £75 in respect of 
each child under 21 years. 

For unmarried persons: £300. 

For all persons: up to £50 in respect of assurance 
premia paid against death, accident, sickness, etc., 
and £30 for each dependant maintained. 

Poll Tax (Collected by Resident Magistrates) —Tax of 


£2 per annum payable under Proclamation No. 44 of 1922 — 


(as amended) in half-yearly instalments by every male 
domiciled in the Protectorate who is 21 sag or over and 
who does not pay Hut Tax 


Customs and Excise —By Apredrient the Territory forms 
an integral part of the Union of South Africa for Customs 
purposes. All duties of Customs levied on dutiable articles 
into and consumed in the Bechuanaland Protectorate are 
paid into the Treasury of the Union of South Africa, and 
the Union Treasury in turn pays out the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate the same proportion of such duties as the 
average amount of the Customs revenue of the Territory 
for the three completed financial years last preceding the 
taking effect of the South Africa Act, 1909, bore to the 
average amount of the whole Customs revenue for all the 
Colonies and Territories included in the Union received 
during the same period. That proportion is -27622 per 
cent. of the total Customs revenue of the Union. The 
Bechuanaland Protectorate collects its own Customs 
duties on spirits and beer manufactured in the Union of 
South Africa or in any British Protectorate or Possession 
in South Africa, the Government of which has entered into a 
Customs agreement with the Union at rates which for the 
time being are in force in the Union of South Africa. An 
agreement on similar lines has been entered into with the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia ... ‘a 


Stamp Duties are payable under Proclamation No. 14 of 
1897 putting in force the laws of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope with regard to stamp and licence duties. 

The sale of Revenue Stamps is not, strictly speaking, a 
source of revenue, for, as a miatter of fact, Revenue 
Stamps are merely used to account for various fees of 
office; e.g., fees chargeable (a) in the offices of the 
Master, Registrar of Deeds and Registrar of the Courts, 
and in the Courts of the Territory; (b) for patents and 
trade-marks, marriage registers, lands registrations, pass- 
Ports, ete. ove oe one vee oe . 


39 
Yield. 


1,249 


26,313 


529 
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XVI.—VETERINARY. 
General. 
Veld Conditions. 


As a result of a fairly good general rainfall in the early part of the 
year, followed by an unusually late rain in April, the position az 
regards pasturage and water-supply during the winter was rather 
better than usual, and cattle held their condition well. 

In the early summer good rains fell in the extreme north and 
extreme south of the Territory, but in the intermediate parts rain 
was by no means general or sufficient. 

Less than two inches of rain fell between Seruli Siding and Palla 
Road during the last half of the year, an area which includes our 
chief cattle trucking centres. 

Many parts of the Bamangwato Reserve and Tuli Block, the 
Bakgatla Reserve and Gaberones Block had practically no rain as 
late as the middle of December, and the veld was in a deplorable 
condition. 

Dry conditions also prevailed at Kanye and the greater part of 
the Bangwaketsi Reserve, and although local thunderstorms 
occurred at different times, there was a notable absence of general 
rain in this district. 


Cattle Improvement. 


Cattle improvement in both native and European areas has fol- 
lowed very similar lines. The following main points have been 
driven home : 

1. The provision of better water-supplies by damming, etc. 

2. The feeding of skim milk to all calves. 

3. Early castration and de-horning. 

4. The use of better bulls is being brought about by in- 
cluding the purchase of well bred calves. 

5. The provision of winter feeds such as spineless cactus, 
Napier fodder, maize stalks, ensilage and the saving of hay. 

N.B.—Nearly every European farm is now provided with 
a silo or ensilage pit. 

6. The branding of cattl8 on the neck instead of on the 
rump or body to the great detriment of the hides. 

Considerable progress is being made in these directions. 

During the year the ‘‘ Bull Camps ” previously established have 
functioned well in the Bangwaketsi Reserve, the Bakwena Reserve, 
and the Barolong Farms. Native Instructors have been visiting 
native kraals teaching early operation on bull calves, and de-horning, 
and they are now performing some 500 operations per month. 
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Grass fertilizer experiments were started at Gaberones and 
demonstration grain plots cultivated in the Bakgatla Reserve. 
Fourteen spineless cactus plots were put down in various parts 
of the Territory for demonstration purposes. 


Stock Disease. 


Stock was generally healthy during the year, and nothing beyond 
the diseases usually met with in previous years was experienced. 
The Police cordons along the Southern Rhodesia Borders have 
been maintained and have kept the Territory free from foot-and- 
mouth disease, notwithstanding the fact that infected cattle were 
drinking in the Shashi River at the beginning of the year. 
Scab.—Four new dipping tanks were constructed near our 
southern border during September. 
The following stock were dipped :— 


Bakgatla Reserve : tay ... 20,386 head. 
Gaberones Block... way Say an 9,987 head. 
Bamalete Reserve ... fe A LS 7,690 head. 
Lobatsi Block oe ati ee ou 3,986 head. 
Bangwaketsi Reserve hs ee ... 46,290 head. 
Barolong Farms as eee oa ... 19,394 head. 
Khuis Area (Desert) aa set Se 5,218 head. 


Trypanosomiasis.—Occasional cases occur as a result of lost 
stock straying into the fly belts, and have been successfully dealt 
with by the injection of preparations of antimony. 

The belt occupied practically the same area as in 1931; the 
only extension during the year being on the left bank of the Tsaogo 
River about 12 miles north of Tsau. 

Occasionally trypanosomiasis was found to be complicated 
by both wire worm and liver fluke infection. 

Anthrax.—Is prevalent in many parts of the Protectorate but is 
kept well in hand by annual inoculation which is increasingly 
Tesorted to. 

Quarter Evil—Similar remarks apply to this disease. 


Contagious Abortion.—Fewer reports of this disease have been 
Teceived than in previous years. Inoculation has not been 
altogether satisfactory. 


Heartwater.—This continues to cause heavy losses, and the dipping 
of stock every five days in a seven day strength dip together with 


hand dressing is found the most effective way of dealing with an 
outbreak. 


The administration of liquor arsenicalis and quinine hydrochlor 
have given satisfactory results in some districts. 
Paratyphoid of Calves (Liversickness).—The new vaccine produced 


at the Onderstepoort Laboratory is a distinct improvement and has 
given much more satisfactory results than in previous years. 
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Exports and Imports. 
The following cattle were exported :— 





Head. 

To the Congo A an eee aoe 1,875 
To Northern Rhodesia a we Sed 4,471 
To Durban for overseas... is be 8,274 
To Johannesburg abattoir ... ie «+ 10,483 
Grand Total... ies «. 25,103 





The following small stock and pigs were exported from the 
Protectorate :— 


Head. 
Small stock ... obs “se a ws. =-:11,215 
Pigs... tee ee = $s .- 1,508 


Permits to introduce the following animals were issued from 
the Chief Veterinary Officer’s office :— 


Head. 
Cattle wie oe vee Li wk 364 
Horses Bee os eae a Pr 318 
Mules ... oss oe ae ses aes 41 
Donkeys me nee ie ee ats 941 
Small stock ... sa ie ne ve 150 
Pigs ... es te toy Pe ie 18 


The following vaccines were issued to Protectorate owners during 
1932 : 


Doses. 
Anthrax aaa ae ae oe «- 130,835 
Quarter Evil ... rr ay es .. 14,546 
Paratyphoid . 1,380 
Wire Worm Remedy 8,200 
Contagious Abortion re 160 
Redwater and Gall-sickness 9 
Horse sickness serum and virus 5 


XVII.— MINING. 


The promulgation on the 12th August of the Mines and Minerals 
Proclamation, 1932 (No. 33 of 1932), introduced for the first time 
legislation providing for prospecting and mining within the 
Territory, with the exception of the land known as the Tati District 
which is specially excluded by the Proclamation. The main 
provisions of the Mining Law relating to minerals may be sum- 
marized as follows. 
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Under the Proclamation land is divided into three classes, viz. :— 

(1) Crown Land and land not held under Mineral Concession. 

(2) Land held under Mineral Concession, i.e., land situate 

in a Native Reserve granted by the Chief and Tribe with the 

approval of the Secretary of State for the purpose of pros- 
pecting and mining. 
(3) Private Land. 

On Crown Land in respect of which the Proclamation has been 
ipplied prospecting is allowed in either of two ways, viz. :— 

(a) Under an exclusive right conferred by means of a Crown 
Grant. ; 

(6) Under prospecting permit, provided the land has been 
declared open to prospecting. 

On Private Land or Land held under Mineral Concession to which 
the Proclamation has been applied “ public” prospecting may 
take place only with the consent of the “ Owner ” as defined by the 
Proclamation or the holder of the Mineral Concession, as the case 
may be. Before an “Owner” of Private Land or the holder 
of a Mineral Concession may himself prospect he is required to 
obtain a prospecting permit. 

On Native Reserves to which the Proclamation has been applied 
prospecting may be carried out in either of the following ways :— 


(a) Under Mineral Concession obtained from the Chief and 
Tribe provided the consent thereto of the Secretary of State 
has been obtained. The Concession holder is also required 
to obtain a prospecting permit. 

(6) By means of a Crown Grant issued with the consent 
of the ‘‘ Owner ”’ as defined in the Proclamation. 


(c) “ Public ” or general prospecting is permitted on Native 
Reserves under the authority of a prospecting permit, provided 
the land has first been declared open to such prospecting. 


The holder of a prospecting permit may peg a maximum of 500 
claims, but no restriction as to the number of claims which may be 
Pegged is imposed on the holder of a Mineral Concession in respect 
of the area he holds under such concession or on the ‘“ Owner ” 
of Private Land in respect of the land owned. 


Minerals may only be won from any land under claim licence 
or a Crown Grant in accordance with the terms thereof. The 
extent of a “‘ claim ”’ is fixed at 400 feet by 150 feet or 60,000 square 
feet, and the rate of licence payable thereon varies according to 
the period for which the claim is held. For the first year the rate 
Per claim is 1d. per month; during the second, third, and fourth 
years the rate is increased to ls., and for the fifth and succeeding 
years is further increased to 5s. 
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In the Regulations published under the provisions of th: 
Proclamation by the High Commissioner “‘ Mining Title ” is define* 
a8 — 

(a) Claims for which a Certificate of Registration has bee: 
issued by the Registrar of Deeds. 


(6) Mineral Concessions (whether granted previously cr 
subsequently to the Proclamation). 

(c) Crown Grants duly registered as required by tle 
Proclamation. 

Such title may be transferred and mortgaged in the manne: 
provided in the Proclamation and Regulations. 

A special Chapter of the Proclamation is devoted to prospectirz 
and mining for diamonds. Prospecting for or winning diamonds 
may not take place on any Private Land unless it has first been 
declared open for such purpose, and prospecting for or winninz 
diamonds on Crown Land or Native Reserves may only take pla 
under the authority of a Crown Grant. 

For the purposes of administration provision is made for dividinz 
the Territory into mining districts, each district being under the 
control of a Mining Commissioner with authority to issue prospectinz 
permits and claim licences and generally to supervise and administe: 
his district in accordance with the provisions of the Proclamation. 

The only portion of the Territory where minerals have bee? 
worked to any extent is the Tati District which, as previously 
stated, has been excluded from the provisions of the Proclamatiot. 

The quantities of gold and silver produced from the Tati Mine 
during the year 1932 are shown in Chapter VI of this Report. 

It is, of course, not possible at present to forecast the extent te 
which mining development is likely to take place in the Terntor’ 
as a result of the Mining Proclamation, but active prospecting ¥ 
already taking place on certain Mineral Concession areas from 
which it is hoped much useful information may be obtained. 

Although no portion of the Territory has as yet been declared 
open to public prospecting the throwing open of certain Crow 
Land for this purpose is contemplated in the near future. 


XVIII.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
European Advisory Council. 


This Council held its sixteenth session at Mafeking in February. 
1932. | 
It represents seven electoral areas covering the whole Territory 
Each area returns one member who must be a qualified voter aud 
have been nominated by not less than five qualified voters, and wh? | 
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holds his seat on the Council for a period of three years. Immedi- 
ately prior to a new election (or by-election), a register of qualified 
voters in each area is compiled. 

The following have one vote :— 


Every owner or lessee of land situated within the Territory of 
the value of £200 (two hundred pounds) or the owner of stock within 
the Territory of the value of £200 (two hundred pounds) and bona 
fide used for farming purposes (legal proof of such ownership during 
the twelve months immediately preceding the compiling of the 
Voters’ Roll must be furnished), or the holder of a General Dealer’s 
Licence within the Territory or a person who derives from sources 
within the Territory an annual income of not less than £200 (two 
hundred pounds) provided that in each case such person is either :— 

(a) A British subject of European parentage, of full age 
and sound mind, who has resided in the Territory for 12 months 
immediately preceding the compiling of the Voters’ Roll, or 

(5) an alien of full age and sound mind who has resided in 
the Territory for five years immediately preceding the com- 
piling of the Voters’ Roll and who, if legislative provision be 
made therefor, would be eligible for naturalization as a 
British subject, 

and has made application for registration and been placed on the 
Voters’ Roll. 

Since the last meeting of the Council, it has sustained the sad loss 
by death, of Mr. R. A. Bailey, who had been a pioneer of the Terri- 
tory and a resident within it for a very long period of years. He 
had been a member of the Council since 1928 as representative of 
Electoral Division No. 4 and had always shown himself to have the 
country’s interests at heart. Both the Administration and the 
Council will feel the absence of his kindly personality and the loss 
of his valued advice. 

The Council was sorry to lose, also, the services of Mr. R. H. 
Linton, whose departure from the Territory necessitated his resigna- 
tion from its membership. Mr. Linton has held his seat on the 
Council since the 1930 election, as representative of Electoral Division 
No. 7. 

In the by-election of 1932, Mr. E. Fodisch of Serowe, and Mr. R. L. 
Ciring of Lobatsi were elected to represent, respectively, these two 
Divisions. 

Native Advisory Council. 


This Council is representative of the Barolong, the Bakwena, the 
Bangwaketsi, the Bakgatla, the Bamalete, and the Batlokwa tribes 
of the Southern Protectorate and, since 1931, of the Batawana from 
the remote District of N’gamiland. 

The Council consists of the Chiefs of the above-mentioned Dis- 
tricts each accompanied by some four members who are elected by 
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the tribes according to their custom. It discusses with the Resident 
Commissioner all matters affecting native interests which its mem- 
bers desire to bring forward, especially the administration of the 
Native Fund. 

The Fund is devoted to purely native purposes, e.g., native educa- 
tion, improvement of native stock, water-supply in native reserves, 
and an annual contribution to the cost of eradication of lungsickness 
and anthrax in cattle. The revenue of the Fund is obtained by an 
annual tax of 5s. on every native liable for hut tax. 

Two meetings of the Council were held during the year, namely 
in March and November, 1932, at the latter of which important 
draft legislation in connexion with powers of Chief and Native 
Administration was discussed. 


Installation. 


On the 11th July, 1932, Matlala Gaberone, son of Chief Gaberone, 
who died in November, 1931, was publicly installed by his tribe as 
Chief of the Batlokwe. 


Visitors. 

Towards the end of December, 1932, the Territory was glad to 
welcome His Excellency the Governor of Northern Rhodesia, Sir 
Ronald Storrs, who with Lady Storrs visited Kasane and the Chobe 
District on a shooting tour. 

In April, 1932, Sir Malcolm Watson, LL.D., M.D., D.P.H., of the 
Ross Institute, London, visited the Southern Protectorate for a brief 
malarial survey. 


Establishment of Game Reserve. 


A Game Reserve has been established in the northern part of the 
Territory, which involves the preservation of game in a very large 
area of some 6,000 square miles. 


Development of Salt. 


Preliminary negotiations have been proceeding which it is hoped 
will result, in due course, in the formulation of proposals for the 
development of salt in the Makarikari Pans. 


New Issue of Stamps. 


A new and attractive scries of postage stamps, printed direct from 
steel plates, has been issued for the first time in the Territory. 
The stamps measure 23 mm. by 34 mm. and present a portrait, 
surmounted by a Crown, of His Majesty the King, placed over 8 
pleasing scene depicting oxen watering in a river—cattle farming 
being the characteristic industry of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
In the distance, with its well-known bottle-shaped trunk, may be 
seen a giant Baobab tree, commonly known as the Cream of Tartar 
tree, which is also typical of the northern districts of the Territory. 
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Pathfinders and Wayfarers. 


The Pathfinder and Wayfarer movements have established strong 
detachments throughout the Territory, with particularly promising 
troops at Kanye, Khali, and Mochudi. Guidance, help, and control 
of the two movements are vested in two Divisional Councils for the 
Protectorate which meet from time to time at Headquarters, 
Mafeking. 

A training camp for Pathfinder Officers was held during the year 
at Gaberones, and one for Wayfarers at Khali. Both were well 
attended and entirely satisfactory. 


Lands and Surveys. 


Originally, all the lands in the Protectorate belonged to the 
several native tribes to be found within its border, except that 
sovereignty over what is generally known as the Tati Concession, 
or Tati District, was claimed by Chief Khama of the Bamangwato 
and by the Matabele Chief Lobengula. In 1895, on behalf of their 
Tespective tribes, the Chiefs Khama, Sebele, and Bathoen abandoned 
certain territory. By Order in Council dated the 16th May, 1904, 
the territory thus abandoned was declared Crown Lands and vested 
in His Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa, who was 
empowered to make grants or leases thereof on such terms and 
conditions as he might think fit, subject to the directions of the 
Secretary of State. 

An Order in Council passed on the 10th January, 1910, added to 
the Crown Lands above mentioned all other land in the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate elsewhere than in the Tati District, with the 
exception of: (1) land included in any Native Reserve duly set 
apart by Proclamation, or the subject of any grant made by or on 
behalf of His Majesty, and (2) the 41 farms known as “ the Barolong 
Farms ”’ (held by members of the Barolong tribe by virtue of certifi- 
cates of occupation issued by the Chief Montsioa on the 28th March, 
1895), and vested such lands in the High Commissioner subject to 
the provisions of the Order in Council of 16th May, 1904. 

The doubts as to the ownership of the lands in the Tati District 
were resolved by an Order in Council passed on 4th May, 1911, 
which vested these lands in His Majesty and empowered the High 
Commissioner to grant them (certain lands being reserved for the 
occupation of natives under the control of the Government) to the 
Tati Concessions, Limited, in full ownership. This grant was 
effected by Proclamation No. 2 of 1911, including the right to all 
minerals and precious stones under the land. 

The boundaries of the 41 Barolong farms (which comprise all 
the land reserved to the Barolong tribe within the Protectorate) 
were defined by Proclamation No. 1 of 1896. The boundaries of 
the Bamangwato, Batawana, Bakhatla, Bakwena, and Bang- 
waketsi tribes were defined by Proclamation No. 9 of 1899 as 
amended by Proclamations Nos. 14 of 1907 and 55 of 1908 in respect 
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of the Bakwena, and of the Bamalete tribe by Proclamation No. 28 
of 1909. With the exception of five farms that had already been 
granted to pioneers by native Chiefs, and certain land retained for 
Government purposes, the Crown Lands along the eastern border 
of the Protectorate were granted to the British South Africa 
Company by Proclamations Nos. 4, 12, and 13 of 1905 and became 
known as the Gaberones, Tuli, and Lobatsi Blocks. 

Certain settlers, to whom the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes had, under 
the Charter of the British South Africa Company, granted tracts 
of land in the Ghanzi District, were in 1898 and 1899 confirmed in 
their holdings by the High Commissioner on certain conditions, 
including the payment of an annual quit-rent at the rate of £1 per 
thousand morgen (a morgen = 2-1165 English acres). 

Apart from trading sites, which usually do not exceed 50 yards 
by 50 yards in extent, twelve farms of 1,000 morgen each and one of 
5,000 morgen have been leased by the Government to European 
settlers at an annual rental of £5 and £25 respectively. These 
leases are renewable annually. As a rule, preference is given to 
persons who are already domiciled within the Territory. 

Under an Agreement between the Administration and the 
Imperial Cold Storage Company, Limited, signed in June, 1925, 
250,000 morgen of Crown Lands on the northern bank of the Molopo 
River have been placed at the disposal of the Company free of 
charge for twenty-five years, in consideration of the Company 
having agreed to erect cold storage and refrigerating works within 
the Territory, and to purchase a minimum of 10,000 Protectorate 
cattle annually for use in such works. 

The Crown Lands remaining comprise about 125,000 square miles. 

The British South Africa Company and the Tati Company, 
Limited, have granted to European settlers a considerable quantity 
of the land placed at their disposal by the above-mentioned 
Proclamations. 

No surveys have been made of any land within the Territory, 
except where such land has been granted to private corporations 
or individuals. 

There are no irrigation works on any large scale within the 
Territory. Apart from the rivers Marico, Limpopo, Zambezi, 
and Chobe, and the Okovango marshes and their outlets, there are 
practically no surface waters, except in the rainy season. The 
Rhodesia Railways, Limited, have constructed several dams in 
connexion with the working of the railway line, viz. :— 


Capacity in gallons. 
Lobatsi... ... 15,000,000 
Metsimaswaana (Notwant Siding) ..- 45,000,000 
Mileage 1,197 ea --- 5,000,000 
Palapye... : ae .-- 15,000,000 
Tsessebe (Inchwe River) oes ... 12,000,000 


Pilane we Nee Fe aye ... 9,000,000 
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Several attempts have been made by the Administration to open 
p the underground waters to the west in the Kalahari Desert. 
‘hese have so far yielded only meagre results, but the Administra- 
ion has not been in a position to offer very attractive terms, taking 
ato consideration the geographical and other physical difficulties 
f the case. When water is struck it is sometimes too brackish. 
‘he opinion, however, has often been expressed that by deep boring 
lentiful supplies of good water will be found, and the waterless 
nd useless tract of land now known as the Kalahari Desert may 
‘et be transformed into one of the finest ranching countries in the 
vorld. 


N’Gamiland Floods, 1932. 


The 1931 flood was a very small one and by the end of February, 
932, the Thamalakane River was 2 feet 6 inches sub-normal. 


The rainfall for the 1931-32 season was as follows :— 


Inches. 

1931. 
October aa ie see eee 0:44 
November ... a Kes oe 1-83 
December 1-64 

1932. 
January bes ae as ied 1-59 
February... ad se ae 6-86 
March Ses ae ‘ee .» 10-82 
April... 0. ee 0 BB 
Total ee ane ie 23-73 


The Thamalakane began to rise on 5th March and in 25 days 
had risen 36} inches. At one stage the rise was 7 inches in 24 hours. 
The Boro River also started running again but dried up in July. 

Practically the whole of the Thamalakane Valley was flooded 
by the end of March; towards Shorobe all the melapo were full 
and lands two miles away from the river were in some cases 4 feet 
under water. Much of the season’s crop of mealies, kaffir corn, 
and pumpkins was lost. 

In April the Thamalakane dropped 3 inches then rose another 
54 inches, the total rise recorded on the 29th April being 50} inches, 
or 20} inches above normal level. 

On 2nd May, the water began to recede, the rate of decline being :— 

May—level dropped 7 inches. 
June—level dropped 3} inches. 
July—level dropped 2 inches. 


There was no further drop and on 15th August a slight rise was 
Tecorded. 
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In spite of reports that a big flood would come down ti: 
Okovango, because the Cuene and Chobe Rivers were both said 
be in high flood during the early months of the year, the Okovang: 
actually rose only 3 feet 1 inch above normal (peak point bein 
reached in February) the level on 30th April being 21 inches abor 
normal as compared with 8 feet 7 inches on 30th April, 1931. 

In June, the spread of water eastwards across the Maun-Livin 
stone Motor Road at a spot 25 miles north of Maun gave suppe 
to the reports that the flood waters of the Okovango we 
approaching Maun but it was not until the 15th August that az 
rise could be detected at Maun. 

It would seem that most of the small Okovango flood found i 
way down the Taogo River, on the western side of the swam 
area ; re-flooding of melapo on a considerable scale between Gomar 
and Nokanen was reported in May and June and the removal a 
sand-bars and other obstructions from the main channel made i 
possible to lead the water past Tsau where no flowing water hs 
been seen since December, 1928. 

One result of the sustained high level of the Thamalakane ov 
a period of five months has been that the waters have travelled 
considerable distance down the Botletle. Information was receive 
that the water passed Dimbo’s which is 20 miles beyond Maks 
lamabedi. 

At no time during the year was there any water in the Lake. 
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Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State trom July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2a, (28. 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
£1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s, (1s. 2d.). 
Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s. 6d. (28. 11d.). 
Farther Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (1s. 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). ls. (1s. 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) Is. (1a. 
Milk Price Ma gins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (18. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (le. 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Producta. 
(E.M.B. 54.) Is. (le. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) le. (1s. 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) le. (1s. 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s, (28. 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (1a. 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (18. 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (1s. 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 28, (2s. 
Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2a. (28. 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 
Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 
Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) Is. (1s. 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 63.) Is. (1s. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) Ie. (1s. 
Report on tho Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Ie. (1s. 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) le. (1s. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) Is. (1s. 
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Geography. 
4th aod 


The Colony comprises 92 islands situated between the 
10th parallels of South latitude, their aggregate sm 
estimated at 156} square miles. “ak 

Mahe is the central and largest of the islands, lying up? sie 
merged bank. It is the seat of Government and contains 3 
22,000 of the population out of an estimated total of 28: 235. ah 
has only one harbour, upon which is situated the town of Vie He 
where approximately. one-third of the inhabitants of the * 
live, the remainder living in hamlets or on estates. ite 

The area of the island is 55 square miles. It is of ru 
formation, rising steeply from the sea to a central dividing 
of from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in altitude. 
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__ The islands of Madagascar and Mauritius and the African coast 
\(Mombasa) are each approximately 1,000 miles distant. 

; The other principal islands on the bank, also mostly of granite 
‘formation, are :—Praslin (9,700 acres); Silhouette (4,900 acres) ; 
La Digue (2,500 acres) ; Curieuse (900 acres) ; Frigate (700 acres) ; 
Felicite (689 acres) ; North Island (525 acres) ; Ste. Anne (500 acres) ; 
Denis (340 acres); Cerf (290 acres); and Bird or Sea Cow Island 
(160 acres). 

The outlying islands are of coral formation. They extend to the 
10th degree of South latitude, the farthest away and the most 
interesting, Aldabra, being 650 miles distant from Mahe. The 
names of all the islands are given on the sketch map at the end of 
this Report. 


Climate. 


The climate is pleasant on the whole and is quite healthy, there 
being no malaria, but it lacks bracing qualities. For the six months 
from about May in each year, the south-east trade wind is constant. 
This corresponds to the winter season elsewhere in southern 
latitudes. For the rest of the year, the north-west monsoon blows, 
but with less force, and for a part of this time the weather becomes 
uncomfortably warm. The maximum shade temperature rarely 
exceeds 86°F. but seldom falls below 74°F. Variations in temperature 
are more noticeable than would be the case outside of the tropics. 

The rainfall is heaviest between the months of November and 
April, but it is not confined to that season. It varies from 
70 inches to 135 inches in a year, the average being 90 inches. 
The southern islands of the Colony are only just out of the range 
of the cyclone belt, within which Mauritius falls. 


History. 


The islands are believed to have been discovered by a Portuguese 
named Pedro Mascaregnas, 1505, but the discovery was not 
apparently followed by any attempt at colonization. 

Previous to the French occupation they were the resort of pirates 
who infested the Indian Ocean, some of whose names are borne by 
descendants in Mahe at the present time. 

Under the Government at Mauritius of Labourdonnais, whose 
name the islands originally bore, their position was first defined in 
1743, and M. Picault, who took possession in the name of the King 
of France, called the principal island Mahe after Mahe de 
Labourdonnais. Later on the group was renamed the Seychelles 
Islands, in honour of the Vicomte Moreau des Sechelles, who was 
Controller-General of Finance under Louis XV from 1754 to 1756. 

During the war of the French Revolution Mahe was extremely 
useful to French ships as a place of refuge and refitment, but on 
17th May, 1794, it was captured by Captain Newcome, of H.M.S. 
Orpheus. 
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The last French Governor, M. de Quincy, who was born at Paris 
in November, 1748, became (after the departure of Lieutenant 
Sullivan, R.N., who had been placed in charge) the first Agent 
Civil under the British Government. M. de Quincy’s reign as 
French Governor lasted 20 years. He remained for 18 years in the 
service of the British Government, and died on 10th July, 1827. 


The capitulation was renewed in 1806, but it was not until the 
capture of Mauritius in 1810 that Seychelles was formally taken 
possession of by the appointment of an Agent, and incorporated as 
a dependency of that Colony. A board of Civil Commissioners was 
appointed in 1872, when the finances of the Seychelles were 
separated from those of Mauritius. 


In 1897, the Administrator was given full powers as Governcr. 
and Seychelles was practically separated from Mauritius. The 
separation was completely carried out in 1903, when Seychelles wa, 
by Order in Council, constituted a separate Colony under its own 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


During the French occupation, settlers, mostly from Mauritius, 
were placed on Mahe and the descendants of these form the majority 
of the European and mixed element of the population, who 
language is French. Slaves were also brought in from Mauritius 
and this class, after the British occupation, was greatly augmented 
by the fact of the Seychelles being chosen as a refuge for African 
slaves freed from time to time on the high seas by the Navy. I 
the conditions existing in Central Africa until late in the last century, 
it was not practicable to return these people to their homes. Their 
descendants to-day form the large majority of the population of 
the Colony. These have retained the cheerful, carefree charactet- 
istics of their forbears, but they have lost all tribal tradition and 
language and now speak a patois of French, locally known as Creole. 
All profess Christianity, most being of the Roman Catholic faith, 
and they all bear French names, presumably given to their fathers 
on baptism. They are a simple and law-abiding people, keep 
themselves and their children surprisingly clean, but, as a clas. 
they are very improvident. 


II.—-GOVERNMENT. 


The Government organization is of the usual ‘“‘ Crown Colony 7 
type. The Secretary of State for the Colonies is the responsible 
Home Authority. 

A Governor and Commander-in-Chief exercises jurisdiction under 
the Common Law (the Code Napoleon), relative Imperial Orders 0 
Council, and local Ordinances enacted by a Legislative Count 
consisting of the Governor, as President, three senior Departmental 
Heads and three unofficial residents appointed by the King on the 
nomination of the Governor, in the case of each of the latter, for 


A 
U 
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period of three years at a time. An Executive Council is composed 
of the Governor and the three Official Members of the Legislative 
Council and one Unofficial Member. In the absence of the Governor, 
she Chief Justice acts as Administrator of the Colony. 


III.—POPULATION. 


The population of the Colony consists of the descendants of the 
2arly French settlers and of the African slaves, with an intermediate 
Creole class. A few persons of United Kingdom birth are employed 
in the service of the Government and of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, and a very small number are otherwise employed. 


A census was taken on 26th April, 1931, shewing a total popula- 
tion at that date of 27,444 (13,289 males and 14,155 females), with 
a distribution as follows :— 


Mahe . ay on we = 21,712 
Neighbouring islands sve we 4,240 
Outlying islands wed ees ae 1,492 


The following are the more vital statistics for the year:— 


Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
1932 of 1931 of 

population. population. 
Births one See we = 874 30-95 829 29-83 
Deaths saa ae «. = 863 12-86 376 13-53 
Marriages... 185 6-55 194 6:98 
Infantile Mortality (Conta 

under one year) . 72 82 -38* 68 82-03* 

Emigration ... des ae 447 15 -83 395 14-21 
Immigration oes 385 13-63 502 18-06 


* Rate per 1,000 births. 


The census of 1931 was the fifth taken in the Colony. The 
following figures of population shew the rates of increase per decennial 
period :— 

1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
16,440 19,237 22,691 24,523 27,444 


These figures may be taken to indicate increases by birth, since 
neither immigration nor emigration is on a large scale and, roughly, 
the numbers balance each other. 
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IV.—HEALTH. 


The health of the population generally is good. Nevertheless 
the Colony is not immune from many ailments and the treatmes 
of disease and the steps taken to conserve the health of the peop 
must be referred to. Fortunately the anopheles mosquito kas 
never been introduced, or, if so, has never established itself, so thet 
malarial fever, which is prevalent in most other places in the tropits. 
is unknown here. Occasional outbreaks occur of jaundice, whoopizz- 
cough, influenza, dengue fever, and chicken-pox. There was 1 
epidemic during the year under review, nor, in most years, do anv 
of the above diseases occur to an alarming extent. Ankylostomias: 
(hookworm) is common. For the treatment of this disease pro 
vision exists, and observance of hygienic principles is important. 
especially with respect to the provision and inspection of latrine. 
Neglect of proper precautions is dealt with by prosecution before 
the Courts. 


The Medical Department is well staffed, organized, and equipped 
to deal with the medical needs of the people. A large hospital. 
well situated in the town of Victoria, affords accommodation not 
only to the sick poor, its primary purpose, but also to those who 
can afford to pay at first, second, or third class rates, all of which 
are very moderate. The staff, under the Chief Medical Officer. 
consists of a Resident Surgeon, who is also in charge of an X-rey 
and Electric Department, a Surgeon Dentist, four Nursing Sisters 
(of the Order of St. Joseph de Cluny), one Head Midwife and Matron 
of the Maternity Section, and seven Probationary Nurses undergoing 
training. A cottage hospital has also been provided to serve the 
needs of the people of Praslin and La Digue islands, with an Assistant 
Medical Officer in charge and a trained nurse. A third Medical 
Officer is in charge of the district of Anse Royale on the main island. 
Periodical medical inspections are made of the outlying islands 
the interests of those employed there. 

During the year, 868 cases were treated in the Seychelles 
Government Hospital. 

The school children are given simple lessons in hygiene and it i? 
hoped later on to supplement the ordinary teaching by the exhibi- 
tion of films. 

Leprosy shows a slight improvement as compared with the 
previous year; its incidence is confined mainly to the African 
labourers. A leper settlement has been established on an island 
of 54 acres in extent and most of the lepers have been removed from 
a smaller island inadequate for its purpose. Forty-six lepers ar 
isolated in the settlements and 43 others are under supervisicl. 
Treatment, especially in the earlier stages, is giving encouraging | 
results. Visits of relatives are allowed under appropriate cot 
ditions. Most of the lepers have small gardens of their own and they 
keep pets, such as rabbits and pigeons. 
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An asylum at Anse Royale exists for the reception and treatment 
f lunatics. At present there are 24 inmates as compared with 
0 at the end of the previous year. 

Tuberculosis also shows a slight improvement. A modern 
uberculosis ward, situated in the hospital grounds, was completed 
luring the year 1931 for the isolation of patients. 

The outlying islands contain no permanent residents. Most 
ff the islands are planted with coconuts for which labour is engaged. 
rom the island of Mahe, all together absorbing about. 1,500 men, 
vomen, and children. Conditions are good and there is little 
sickness. Some outbreaks of beri-beri have occurred in the past 
und another deficiency disease, known locally as ‘“‘ Decoque”’, is 
met with. The Government hopes when conditions permit to 
ybtain the services of a research medical officer for investigation 
of the cause of the latter disease. 

The Medical Department absorbs a considerable proportion of the 
revenue of the Colony, but it is money well spent. 


V.—HOUSING. 


The wage-earning population on estates are accommodated in 
small thatched huts made of leaves from the coconut tree. A fee 
is paid by the manager to erect the huts and when the labourer 
leaves the estate the huts remain the property of the employer. 
All materials are supplied by the estate. Many of the labourers do 
not reside on estates and, apart from the few who own a plot of 
ground, these rent a plot for one rupee (1s. 6d.) a month to erect a 
hut which, generally, is made of leaves. The more thrifty among 
them build wooden houses, roofed with galvanized iron and having 
two rooms and sometimes a verandah. Those renting a room in a 
house in the town generally pay from Rs.2 to Rs.3 per month. 
Sanitary Inspectors carry out a house-to-house inspection of all 
Premises to enforce sanitary laws. There is no shortage of dwellings 
nor any congestion. There are no building societies. 

The accommodation for labourers in the outlying islands consists 
of small thatched huts with walls covered with coconut leaves, the 
ground forming the floor. Certain huts are single, whilst others 
accommodate two to three families. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The chief exports of the Colony are the products of the coconut. 
The net export values of these products for 1932 were as follows :— 


Rs. 
Coconut oil (10,431 litres) Ss 2,917 
Copra (4,680} tons) nee oes 789,805 


Cinnamon, a jungle tree, is still exploited for its essential oil, 

Which, in spite of the fluctuation of price, remains the export product, 

second in importance, with an output of 49,669} kilos, exported 
21534 A3 
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mainly to the United States of America, representing a value ¢ 
Rs.188,476. Cinnamon bark exports amounted to 97} tons. d 
a value of Rs.7,816. 2,424 kilos of patchouli oil, valued 
Rs.23,106, were also exported. Basilic oil (Ocimum baasilicun 
was also distilled on a very small scale, yielding 3 kilos with « 
export value of Rs.60. Mention should also be made of the vanilli 
industry, which, although gradually dying out, produced 1,266 kil 
for exportation, representing a value of Rs.2,902. The Coley 
is well adapted for the development of fisheries. Two milli 
pounds of fresh fish, representing Rs.800,000, are captured pz 
annum for local consumption. 2,337 kilos of turtle strips wort 
Rs.3,228, 5,743 kilos of calipee worth Rs.11,762, 504 kilos of gre 
turtle-shell worth Rs.379, were exported in 1932. The othe 
fishery products are tortoise-shell, 1,434 kilos valued at Rs. 25,13! 
and tripangs 4,107 kilos valued at Rs.3,130. 55,240 kilos of bin 
eggs yolk and albumen liquid worth Rs.12,323 were also produced 


Phosphatic guano was exported to the United Kingdom, Kenvi. 
Mauritius, New Zealand, India, France, and Germany to the amou: 
of 14,213 tons valued at Rs.263,575. 


No geological survey has been made of the Colony, which 
of granite formation with occasional dykes of basalt and intrusion 
of dolerite. Unproductive lands covering about one-third of th 
acreage of the Colony comprise outcrops of granite following erosi:t 
and coral reefs still in their position of growth. Other productive 
but uncultivated lands cover an area of about 13,597 acres. Land 
under forest stretching over 2,500 acres, one-fifth of which is undr 
commercial timber, produced timber for the local market. Crop 
of tobacco, coffee, sugar-cane, maize, vegetables, and manic. 
which, together with breadfruit and banana, are all consume: 
locally, are grown in areas totalling over 500 acres. 

The number of pigs in the Colony is 7,500. Other live-stock 
comprise: horses, 100; asses, 100; cattle, 1,000; goats, 30" 
The yield of animal produce during the year under review was * 
follows :— 


Produce. Quantity. Value. 

lb. Rs. 
Meat oie RS ares 70,000 28,000 
Hides (mostly from calves) 4,698 350 
Pork meat es ~~ 36,000 12,960 
Turtle meat oe ex 45,000 14,850 


Every Seychellois is an agriculturist or a fisherman or both 
Estates are run either by the owners themselves or leased to 
individuals on short terms. 

Farm labourers under 15 years numbered ..._—‘1,374 
on * of 15 years and over numbered... 6,141 
Fishermen numbered cee nee 285 we 1,100 
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There are no exploitable minerals in the Colony (except guano) 
and no manufactures. Baskets, straw hats, mats, etc., are produced 
but only in a very small way. All production is in the hands of 
individuals or small companies. 

There is little cultivation beyond some manioc, pumpkins, etc., 
for their own use, by persons of non-European descent. These make 
no effort to save any part of their wages and so with few exceptions 
own no land. Those of mixed blood do not differ in enterprise 
from the pure-blooded descendants of the early settlers. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The foreign trade of the Colony during the year 1932 amounted 
to Rs.2,355,449, being an increase of Rs.182,778 as compared with 
the previous year. 

The total imports amounted to Rs.1,008,111, a decrease of 
Rs.61,747 as compared with the previous year. 

The total exports amounted to Rs.1,347,338, an increase of 
Rs.244,625 compared with the year 1931. 

The following statement shows the value of imports into and 
exports from the Colony during the year 1932 :— 


: Rs. 
Trade imports... aa “fe oe aes Aan 989,242 
Government imports... pie ne eS pe 18,869 
1,008,111 
Domestic exports and re-exports Bes as -.- 1,351,083 
Excess of exports and re-exports over imports «.» Rs.342,972 


The following table shows the balance of trade as represented 
by the excess in the value of exports over that of imports during 
the quinquennial period 1928-1932 :— 


Excess of 
Exports over 
Exports. Imports. Imports. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1928 ase Bra 2,434,330 1,744,719 689,611 
1929 sae wae 2,143,743 1,813,283 330,460 
1930 ted ase 2,048,967 1,631,077 417,890 
1931 ene a 1,102,713 1,069,958 32,755 


19320, er 1,347,338 1,008,111 339,227 
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The distribution of trade among the countries principaly 
interested is indicated in the following table :— 


Countries. Exports. Imports. 

Rs. Rs. 
United Kingdom ... 348,161 273,166 
India oe oon 522,543 358,358 
France wee ace 77,331 60,360 
United States of America 170,402 1,377 
Japan BS aa _ 93,878 


The value of copra exported to the principal countries in 1931 
and 1932 was as follows :— 








1931. 1932. 
Rs. Rs. 
United Kingdom ... 451,251 245,104 
India oe oes 93,214 495,194 
Germany ... ee 23,250 _ 
Norway eee wes 82,725 45,432 
France a ee 3,375 _ 
Mauritius... ... 12,039 3,200 
Portuguese Possessions _ 875 
Rs.665,854 Rs.789,805 








The value of essential oils exported to the principal countries 
for the same period was :— 


1931. * 1932. 

Rs. Rs. 
United Kingdom bes 18,585 22,787 
United States of America 255,463 170,002 
France... eee Are 11,064 4,760 
Germany ... ae se 8,288 15,428 
Kenya... oe nee _ 360 





Rs,293,400 Rs.213,337 
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The quantity and value of guano exported for the same period 


VAS :— 
1931. 
Quantity. Value. 
Tons. Rs. 
United Kingdom 1,200 18,000 
Ceylon 880 13,200 
Kenya Sas 275 4,900 
Mauritius oe 875 9,250 
New Zealand ... 1,500 18,000 
India _ _— 
France Aad _— faa 
Germany _ _ 
Total eae 4,730 63,350 


1932. 

Quantity. Value. 

Tons. Rs. 
1,553 31,060 
140 2,100 
1,750 33,130 
6,550 114,250 
1,224 24,360 
2,994 58,645 
2 30 
14,213 263,575 


The value of piece-goods imported from the principal countries 
was as follows :-— 


United Hong 
Kingdom. India. Japan. France. Kong. 

i f Rs. Rs. Rs. 
--- 16,293 42,600 33,921 63 3,837 


1931 
1932 


19,295 33,260 72,651 — 


Total. 
Rs. 
96,714 


125,206 


The supply of cotton piece-goods in yards for the last five years 
was as follows :— 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


United Kingdom. India. 
38,810 521,935 
89,066 456,254 
57,587 297,718 
55,997 173,727 
67,602 135,786 


General Course of Prices. 


Japan. 
137,350 
202,233 
396,485 
209,807 
554,373 


France. 
1,949 
3,100 
1,389 

160 


The price of imported articles has fallen all round while the 
price of exported articles has shown an appreciable rise in the 
case of copra and guano as compared with the previous year. 

Copra which was Rs. 175 the ton in January and Rs. 210 in 
February fell to Rs. 150 in June to rise to Ks. 165 in December as 
Compared with Rs. 145, Rs. 150, Rs. 100, and Rs. 180 for the 
corresponding months of the year 1931. 
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Essential oil (cinnamon leaf) which was Rs. 4-50 the litre in 
January and Rs. 4-25 in February fell to Rs. 3 a litre in June to 
rise to Rs. 4 in December as compared with Rs. 5-75, Rs. 6, Rs. 4-25, 
and Rs. 3 for the corresponding months of the previous year. 


Caret (tortoise-shell) was sold throughout the year at Rs. 16 a 
kilo. Essential oil distillation has made great strides of recent years, 
but is now very seriously affected by other competing products, 
as is the case also with copra, the principal industry. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the imports into the Colony came from the 
United Kingdom (Rs. 273,166). India supplied 2,569} tons of 
rice (Rs. 234,736). 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


All the unskilled work on estates is performed by native labourers. 
The supply of labour is adequate. Natives and their families who 
reside on estates are given a small allotment of land for themselves 
and are usually allowed to keep such small stock as pigs, goats, etc. 


Labour contracts are generally verbal, but the labourer goes on 
working from month to month for as long as he and his employer 
are mutually satisfied. The rates of wages are fair, taking into 
consideration the cost of living, the average being Rs.8 per 
month—equal to 1165 Ib. of rice, the staple foodstuff. Women and 
children (about 2,000) are employed for picking cinnamon leaves 
for distillation; they earn Rs.4 per month for a ton of leaves 
delivered at the distillery, representing some five hours’ work 
per day. As this is task work, extra hours mean extra pay. On the 
whole the labour situation normally is not unsatisfactory and the 
relations between employers and employed are excellent. For the 
male labourers also the majority of estates provide task work of 
half a day, or more for those desirous of earning more. The em- 
ployment of labour on the outlying islands is governed by law. 
Written contracts are entered into for periods of six months at 4 
time. The minimum scale of wages per month is :—men, Rs.4; 
women, and males under 15, Rs.2. In addition they are entitled to 
rations on a scale laid down by regulation. The life on these islands 
is liked by the labourers. They manage to save money which, in 
the case of most of them, on their return to Mahe, very soon dis- 
appears amongst relations, friends, and the sharks of a seaport 
town. 

Cost of Living of Officials. 
(Family of 2 adults and 2 children). 
The rent of houses is Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 per month, depending on 


the size, locality, and grounds. The cost of servants is as follows: 
cooks Rs. 20 to Rs. 30, house boys Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, maid servants 
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Rs. 6 to Rs. 8, washerwomen Rs. 12 to Rs. 15, gardeners Rs. 12 
to Rs. 15. The average cost of living per month is as follows :— 


Rs. 

Rent 45 
Food 150 
Cook 20 
Boy aus 10 
Washerwomen ... 12 
Servant ... 6 
Lighting 20 
Gardener 12 
Fuel on 8 
School books and fees .. Ses 20 
Medical and dental attendance 15 
Tobacco .. Py, 10 
Social life 25 
Charities... 5 
Taxes... 15 
Church (seats) . 5 
Insurance F es ee 25 
Bedding and household utensils, ete. a oe 10 
Clothing, boots, etc. ‘ a oo 10 
Rs.423 


No assistance towards the cost of passages for leave is granted by 


the Government. 


Average Rate of Wages for Labour. 


; Per annum. 
Agricultural :— Rs. 
Overseers 500—720 
Gardeners 144—192 
Labourers 96—120 
Domestic Service :— 
Predial ... 120—180 
Domestic 120—300 
Trade and Manufacture :— 
Carpenters 240—480 
Masons ... .. 240—480 
Blacksmiths 300—720 


Per day of _ Per task or job of 


8 hours. 5 to 6 hours. 

Bs. Rs. 

_ 1-00 per day. 
1-00 1-50 per night. 
1—1-50 _— 
1—1-50 —_ 


Women labourers are paid approximately half the pay of men. 
Labourers in Government employ receive from Rs.8 to Rs.10 per 


month. 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education is entirely in the hands of the Church of England 
and Roman Catholic Missions and is not compulsory. There are 
25 primary schools at which free elementary education is given. 
Gf these 18 are Roman Catholic schools with 2,179 pupils (954 
boys and 1,225 girls); the average attendance in 1932 was 1,713 
or 78-6 per cent.; the remaining schools are Church of England 
schools with 421 pupils (231 boys and 190 girls); the average 
attendance was 347-2 or 82-5 per cent. The Churches receive 
an annual Government grant of Rs.22,214. The schools are 
required to conform to a programme of studies approved by the 
Governing Body of Education. Periodical inspections are made 
by a Government Inspector. A Marist Brothers College, known as 
the St. Louis College, gives both primary and secondary education 
up to the standard required for the University of London Matricu- 
lation Examination. The number of pupils in 1932 was 183. 
St. Joseph’s Convent School affords education to 97 girls (and 10 
small boys) up to the School Certificate Examination of Cambridge 
University. At both institutions, moderate fees are charged which 
do not, however, cover expenses. 

A scholarship of the annual value, free of income-tax, either of 
Rs.1,200 (approximately £90) tenable for 5 years or of Rs.1,500 
(approximately £110) tenable for 4 years, together with a free 
passage to England and back on completion of studies, is awarded 
every second year to a scholar, under the age of 19, to enable him 
to pursue his studies in any part of the British Empire outside 
Seychelles. The scholarship is awarded on the results of the London 
Matriculation Examination to the candidate who has passed in the 
first division and is recommended for the scholarship by the 
examiners. 

There is no public system of accident, sickness or old age insur- 
ance. Pauper relief is afforded by the Government in the form of 
small monthly allowances such as the necessities of each case 
require and by the reception in an Institute, known as the Fiennes 
Institute, of those unable to care for themselves. The total cost to 
the Government for poor relief during the year under review was 
Rs.20,691. 

A benevolent society, known as “ La Ligue de Secours,” sup- 
ported by private donations, also gives some assistance. 

The St. Louis College has a good brass band. 

Association football is played all the year round, and cricket is 
played every Saturday afternoon by two local teams. 

Tennis is also a popular game. 

A Philharmonic Society and an amateur Dramatic Society exist. 
Dances and concerts are given by these. 

The visit of a warship, generally twice a year, from the East Indies 
Station is an event always looked forward to. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Until recently, the transport of produce was by sea, as it still is 
to some extent. This was a considerable handicap to planters 
affected, who might, at certain seasons of the year, have to wait 
two or three months for a safe passage. Motor roads have been 
constructed, much to the satisfaction of outside planters. It is 
hoped, when conditions improve, to complete the roads of the main 
island and of Praslin and La Digue. The smaller islands are owned 
or leased by individual planters who make their own arrangements 
in this regard. A grant has been made from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund of £7,500 for construction of roads, on the £1 for £1 
basis, but the financial situation of the Colony at the moment has 
precluded the Government from taking full advantage of the grant. 


There are no railways and no telephones. Small sailing and 
auxiliary coasters provide transport for the adjacent islands and 
large sailing and auxiliary ships ply to the outlying islands. A 
large Government motor-launch, the Alouette, serves mainly as a 
bi-weekly ferry for passengers from Mahe to Praslin and La Digue. 

Communication with the outer world is maintained by the British 
India Steam Navigation Company’s mail steamers which call at. 
Port Victoria once every four weeks en route from Bombay to 
Mombasa and East African ports, and once every eight weeks on 
their return voyage from Mombasa to Bombay. 


Steamers of the Royal Dutch Mail Line call at Mahe once every 
four weeks en route from Mombasa to Penang and Batavia. 


Steamers of the Scandinavian East African Line call at Mahe 
approximately every two months on their way from Madagascar 
ports to Europe. 

The above-mentioned are the regular callers, whilst others 
(steamers and sailing ships) call at Mahe occasionally for various 
ports 

A low-power wireless station is attached to the Postal Department. 
Its range is approximately 400 miles and it is mainly useful for 
communication with vessels calling at Port Victoria although, 
owing to its geographical position with respect to certain sea routes, 
an increasing number of vessels passing within range signal the 
station and frequently make use of it for traffic. 


Mail and Postal Service. 


The revenue of the Postal Department amounted to Rs.21,293 
and the expenditure to Rs.18,052. The mail service during the 
year was good and mails were despatched on 54 occasions. The 
Tegular mail service is performed by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company’s steamers which call on their voyage from 
Bombay to Mombasa once every four weeks and on their return 
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journey once every eight weeks. This service has been supple- 
mented by the steamers of the Royal Dutch Mail Line which call 
once every four weeks en route from Mombasa to Penang and 
Batavia. Mails are also despatched by various cargo steamers 
which call at irregular intervals. 

In October the Post Office commenced the despatch of air mails 
to Europe, the near East, and those African territories on the 
London—Cape Town air route. The transit of mails to Europe by 
air via Karachi and Nairobi takes approximately 16 days and 11 
days respectively, as compared with 21 days and 25 days approsi- 
mately for mails by steamer alone via Bombay and Mombasa. 

Parcels from Europe are received via Bombay, but parcels from 
Seychelles are despatched via Bombay or Mombasa. 


Cable Services. 


The Eastern and South African Telegraph Company maintains a 
station at Victoria and gives a very satisfactory service. Seychelles 
is an important cable junction, there being cables to Zanzibar, 
Mauritius, Aden and Colombo. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banking. 


There are no banks in the Colony with the exception of a Govern- 
ment Savings Bank. The amount of deposit at the Treasury 
Savings Bank at the end of the year was Rs.162,452-08, a decrease 
of Rs.41,300 on the previous year. In order to facilitate trade, the 
Treasury purchases and sells Drafts and undertakes the collection 
of documentary Bills, etc., for London and foreign banks. The 
proceeds are remitted through the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
in London. 


Currency. 


The monetary unit in Seychelles is the Indian silver rupee of 
100 cents. The following fractions of the rupee are in circulation :— 
silver 50-cent pieces and 25-cent pieces. Mauritius currency notes of 
Rs.50, Rs.10, and Rs.5, and silver coins of 20 and 10 cents, and bronze 
coins of 5 and 2 cents, and 1 cent are also in circulation. Mauritius 
notes are being withdrawn from circulation and replaced by currency 
notes issued by the Government of Seychelles which are of the 
following values :—Rs.50, Rs.10, Rs.5, Re.1, and one-half rupee. 
The Seychelles currency notes in circulation on 3lst December, 1932, 
amounted to Rs.250,067 secured by investments and cash in hand 
in terms of law. 
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Weights and Measures. 


The metric system is in general use but there are some old French 
measures which are also used, such as :— 
(1) L’aune, a measure for retailing cloth, etc., of 
46-9 inches = 1-20 metres. 
(2) L’arpent = 5,048 square yards or 0-42 hectare. for 
measuring land. 


(3) La gaulette, employed on estates as a measure of task 
work in the fields = 10 French feet. 


(4) Le tiercon, a small barrel, a measure of capacity generally 
imported from Mauritius, containing rum, about 190 litres. 


(5) Le velt, a measure of capacity for coconut oil = 7 -57 litres. 


(6) The cord, used for stacking firewood, 4 ft. x 4 ft. x 8 ft. 
= 128 French cubic feet. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The public works are under the control of a Superintendent of 
Public Works and Surveys, assisted by a small staff. This officer 
is also Chairman of the Victoria Town Board. The night-soil 
service of the town and the scavengering work are done by contract. 
The maintenance and repair of public buildings and roads consti- 
tuted the principal activities of the Department during the year. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


System of Law.—The law in civil matters is contained in the 
French Civil Code, Code of Commerce, and Code of Civil Procedure 
as they existed in 1810 and as amended by local Ordinances. 

The Penal Code is mainly based on the French Penal Code but 
with considerable importations from English law and the Indian 
Penal Code. 


Courts.—The Supreme Court of Seychelles has full jurisdiction in 
all civil and criminal matters save capital offences. 

The Court of Assize has jurisdiction to try capital offences. 

Both Courts are presided over by the Chief Justice. In the 
Court of Assize he is assisted by eight Assessors. 

The Police Magistrate holds his Court in Victoria. He exercises 
8 limited jurisdiction over minor offences. The maximum punish- 
ment he can inflict is a fine of Rs.250 and imprisonment for two 
months. 

A Justice of the Peace is appointed for the district of South Mahe 
and another for the islands of Praslin and La Digue. They exercise 
a limited jurisdiction and the maximum punishment is a fine of 
Rs.100 and one month’s imprisonment. 
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When occasion offers, the outlying islands are visited by a 
official appointed as Magistrate with the general powers of a Justic: 
of the Peace. 


An appeal lies from the inferior courts to the Supreme Court / 
the Colony. 


In certain circumstances appeals lie, and points of law may & 
referred, to the Supreme Court of Mauritius. 


Police. 


The establishment of the Police Force consisted in 1932 of :— 
1 Inspector, 1 Sub-Inspector, 4 Sergeants, 10 Corporals, ‘- 
Constables. 


There are 12 Police stationsin Mahe, 3in Praslin, and 1 at La Digue. 
Criminal Statistics for 1932 :— 


Total Numbers. 
Proceeded 
against. Convicted. Fined. Imprisoned. 
Supreme Court ay 173 109 46 46 
Summary Courts ... 1,105 839 804 18 


Twenty male juveniles under the age of 16 were sentenced to 
corporal punishment and 16 persons were bound over. No corporal 
punishment can be inflicted on persons over 16 years of age. 


Punishments.—Fines can be paid by instalments and time givet 
for paying them. Time to pay is always given to first offenders. 

It is not possible to maintain a reformatory for juvenile offender. 
They are only sent to prison in exceptional cases. There is 0° 
developed probation system, but suitable cases are bound over 
for three years to be of good behaviour and to come up for 
judgment if called on. 


Prisons. 

The prison is situated in the town of Victoria. Its accommods 
tion is ample. The sexes are separated. 

Male prisoncrs are employed on making coconut fibre, ston 
breaking, and on extra-mural work in maintaining Government 
properties, ete. 

Female prisoners are employed on laundry and sewing work. 

The health of the prisoners was excellent. 

In 1932, the daily average number in prison amounted to 256 
men and 1-3 women. 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION. 

Social Legislation—The population is almost entirely agri- 
cultural and there is no factory or workmen’s compensation 
legislation. Employers must provide medical and hospital treat- 
ment for workmen living on their property. 

The Poor Relief Ordinance (No. 29 of 1919) provides for the 
provision of out-relief and also for the management of the Fiennes 
Institute, the Public Assistance Institute for the aged and infirm. 
Ordinances passed in 1932 :— 

1. To amend the Licences Ordinance, 1923. 

2.To amend the Customs (Management) Ordinance, 1899. 
Empowering the Governor to prohibit, by Gazette notice, 
the importation into the Colony of any article as shall be 
deemed expedient. 

3. To amend the Paper Currency Ordinance, 1928. Creating 
a fund to provide security for currency notes in circulation. 

4. Supplementary Appropriation Ordinance. 

5. To amend the Public Health Ordinance, 1900. 

6. To amend the Pensions Consolidation Ordinance, 1902. 
Providing for the payment of gratuity and reduced pension 
to certain officers who failed to exercise for such within 
the prescribed delay. 

7. To allow Trade Unions and to provide for their registration. 

To regulate immigration into the Colony and to provide 

for the deportation of aliens and undesirable immigrants. 

. To make further provision for the Public Service for the 

year 1932. 

10. To amend and consolidate the tariff under which duties 
are levied on goods imported into or exported from the 
Colony. 

Granting preferential treatment in respect of goods of 
Empire origin. 

11. To control the export of patchouli oil. 

12. To carry out certain Conventions relating to the employment 
of women, young persons, and children. 

13. To amend the Seychelles Scholarship Ordinance. 

14, To amend the Fisheries Ordinance, 1929. 

Regulating fishing in the “‘ reserves.” 

15. To amend the Outlying Islands Labour Ordinance, 1909. 
Regulating the employment of labour on the outlying 
islands of the Colony. 


16. To empower the Governor to frame regulations for the 
Harbour. 
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To amend the Masters and Mates Certificates Ordinance. 
1920. 


To amend the Patents Ordinance, 1901, and the Registration 
of United Kingdom Designs Ordinance, 1929. 


. To amend the Paper Currency Ordinance, 1928. 
. To provide for the Service of the Colony of Seychelles 


for the year 1933. 


. To amend the Savings Bank (Amendment) Ordinance, 193). 
. To give power to the Governor in Council to regulate 


wages. 


. To amend the Leprosy Ordinance, 1909. 
. To amend the Crown Lands and River Reserves Ordinance, 


1903. 


. To amend the Patchouli Oil Ordinance, 1932. 
. To provide for the registration of clubs wherein intoxicating 


liquor is supplied and for their regulation. 


. To amend the Travelling Allowance Ordinance, 1900. 

. To make provision for the levying of harbour dues. 

. To regulate the practice of dentistry. 

. To amend the Trade Unions Ordinance, 1932. 

. To amend the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 1927. 

. To amend the law relating to certain taxes on properties. 

. To amend Ordinance No. 7 of 1923, ‘‘ An Ordinance to 


impose a tax upon income and to regulate the collection 
thereof.” 


To further amend and consolidate the tariff under which 
duties are levied on goods imported into or exported 
from the Colony. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue for the year amounted to Rs.701,164, being an excess 
on the estimate of Rs.6,538. The expenditure amounted to 
Rs.681,446, shewing an excess of Rs.3,666 on the estimate. In 
addition a sum of Rs.4,185 was expended on capital services from 
surplus funds. 


The following statement shows the revenue for each of the la 


five years :— Rs. 
1928 ... aes « 751,633 
1929 ... one +» 762,061 
1930 ... ao «++ 754,173 
1931... ase s+. 692,412 


1932 ... 4 «ee 701,164 
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The following statement shows the expenditure for each of 
the last five years :— 


From Surplus 


Ordinary. Funds. 

Rs. Rs. 

1928 ... see «+» 731,672 —_ 
1929 ... oa «+. 715,640 51,549 
1930 ... ay .» 709,345 128,722 
1931 ... oye « 753,911 60,440 
1932 681,446 4,185 


Customs teouatle in ous tise part of the revenue, ie., 
Rs.252,531. 


The following table shows the proportion of receipts over a 
period of five years :— 


Other 
Customs. Taxes. Sources. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1928 see «. 325,704 188,757 237,169 751,633 
1929 sis «. 387,228 203,842 170,991 762,061 
1930 ans .. 356,792 196,749 200,632 764,173 
1931 abs «.. 227,909 174,069 290,434 692,412 
1932 <s .. 252,531 164,319 284,314 701,164 


Public Debt. 
The Colony has no Public Debt. 


Assets and Liabilities. 


The excess of assets over liabilities on Ist January, 1932, was 
Rs.372,669. On the 3lst December, 1932, the amount had 
increased to Rs.388,201, owing to suspension of expenditure on 
capital services, such as roads, and to the small surplus in the 
budget for the year. 


Taxation. 


No change was made in the method of raising revenue, but 
various alterations in the rate of taxation were made. The following 
are the main heads of taxation :— 


Customs Tariff—An Ordinance was passed in July granting a 
minimum preference of 10 per cent. in respect of goods of Empire 
origin, the ad valorem duty on which is 15 per cent. 


A specific duty on food-stuffs, spirits, kerosene, paraffin, crude 

oil, petrol, benzine, and other motor spirits. A Poor Tax of 1 cent 
of rupee per degree of alcohol is levied on spirits. The above 
tariff, excepting wines, paraffin, kerosene, petrol and other motor 
spirits, is subject to a surtax of 10 per cent. 
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Export Duty—A duty of Re.1-00 per ton of guano, mangrove 
bark and prepared fertilizers; Re.1-00 per hectolitre of whale 
oil; Rs.2-00 per ton of cinnamon bark. 

Details of Stamp Duties, Court Fees, etc., are set out in detail 
in the Blue Book for the year. 


A Rural House Tax of } per cent. is imposed with certain 
exceptions on the value of every rural house, exclusive of the vain: 
of the land on which such house is erected, provided that tl 
minimum tax on any rural house shall be fifty cents of a mupe 
whenever the value of such house is less than one hundred rupee. 
There is also a Town Property Tax of § per cent. on the value of 
all immovable property situated within the limits of the tow 
of Victoria. 


When income is less than Rs.1,000 the rate shall b 
1 per cent. on the amount subject to a minimum tax of Rs.2. 


When income amounts to Rs.1,000 or more :— 

2 per cent. on the Ist Rs.1,000 or part thereof. 

24 7 » 2nd Rs.1,000 __,, x 

3 ay », 8rd Rs.1,000 a si 

3} si » 4th Rs.1,000 4 nm 

4 re , 6th Rs.1,000 _,, 3 

44 Fe » 6th Rs.1,000 _,, “A 

5 o » excess over Rs.6,000 up to Rs.15,000. 
53 if - » —9y_-Rs.15,000 ,, Rs.20,000. 
6 ” = » _y _Ra.20,000. 


XVI.— GENERAL. 


In spite of the general trade depression there has been a smal 
rise in the price of copra, the main product of the Colony, and the 
price of guano, the export of which ranked second in order of valve. 
also showed an appreciable rise. Most planters’ estates ar 
mortgaged and, owing to falls in the prices of their products, the 
planters are experiencing difficulties in meeting their obligation. 
Labourers’ wages have been reduced but, on the whole, for thee 
willing to work, employment has been available. Planters generallt 
have allowed and encouraged their labourers to grow crops them 
selves, such as sweet potatoes, manioc, etc., which, together with 
rice (imported) and fish (which are very abundant) form thei 
staple diet. The trade figures given above indicate the extent t¢ 
which the trade of the Colony has recovered. A beneficial effect 
of the depression has been to impress on the planters the necessit! 
for better and more intensive cultivation, to which many are 20* 
applying themselves in so far as their circumstances permit. 


Income-Tax.—This is payable at the following rates :— 
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Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (1.M.B. 67.) Is. (1a. 3d.). 
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mual General Report for 1932 on the Economic, 
Social, and General Conditions of the Island. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Introductory. 


R. JOHNSON, after going from the Western Islands of Scotland to Paris, 
) is said to have remarked ‘‘ Paris is indeed a pluce very different from the 
Hebrides, but to a hasty traveller not so fertile of novelty, nor affords so 

wy opportunities of remark ’’. So in Ceylon the traveller will find more to 
arm the eye and stimulate the mind than in many other countries of greater 
putation. ‘Ihe vegetation, cultivation, the dress, customs, and occupations of 
e people are novel and romantic, and the contrast is sufficiently diverting to 


vaken enthusiastic interest in those bred in the more prosaic surroundings of 
e West. 


Ceylon is a pear-shaped island at the southern extremity of India, flat suave 
ra block of mountains rising to 8,000 feet in the centre of its southern half. 

belt of cultivation of varying width extends along the western coast from 
uttalam in the north to Matara in the south. The remainder of the low-country 
jungle broken by occasionul stretches of paddy fields, irrigated by artificial 
‘kes (called tanks in Ceylon), each with its village of cultivators. The tanks are 
es of the ancient Sinhalese irrigation system and are one of the most beautiful 
‘atures of the country; Mr. John Still in his book ‘‘ The Jungle Tide ’’ writes of 
ne of them as follows :— 








I know a place where wooded hills that are the home of many bears 
thrust their long promontories far into a blue lake. In shallow bays between 
the woods families of pelicans cruise slowly, fishing as they go, their white 
bodies gleaming like a squadron of toy yachts. Waves break upon the shore, 
und crocodiles lie basking on the gravel there, or stretch themselves at 
length on little grassy mounds left by the receding water, where they lie with 
their mouths open wide like traps set ready for use. The trees that over- 
hang the water are nesting-places for colonies of egrets, large and small; 
herons abound there, and several kinds of storks; and in shallow water the 
strange spoonbills run with their flat-tipped bills scooping up food like a boy 
with w shrimping net; plovers and sand-pipers run along the beach, and stilts 
with legs like red sealing-wax stand and whistle; and if one has fortune, 
Tose-and-white flamingoes may be seen wading far out from land, sometimes 
in large flocks. Five kinds of kingfisher are common birds there, and I have 
Seen another very rare one. White-headed fishing eagles call like clarionets 
from. high trees where they watch for the shoals, and the chestnut-coloured 
kites mew as they hover hungrily along the margin of the lake. Once when 
Terossed in a bout and landed on the far side in a prairie of grass growing as 
high as my shoulders, a herd of wild buffaloes that I estimated to contain 
about eighty head rose up and stood in a curve of wondering faces hesitating 
Whether to fight or fly. As the water sinks in the sou’-west monsoon, and 
the flats become carpeted with soft grass, the deer venture farther from the 
encircling woods, and herds of wild swine plough up acres of the new pasture 
in a night in search for food. This is the place to watch pea-fowl, for at the 


back of the lake they abound, and their loud cat-calls are the earliest herald 
of dawn, 


(2) 
‘Tue Beriep Cities AND OTHER Paces oF INTEREST. 


Other remains of the ancient Sinhalese civilization are to be found among + - 
ruins of Anuradhapura, Polonnaruwa, and Sigiriya situated to the north ot 
mountain block, often called the ‘‘ buried cities ’’ of Ceylon. The ruins we: 
Tburied only in jungle which has now been cleared by the Department of Archs- 
logy, leaving a succession of glades or glade-like corridors; they are cf sculpzun 
rather than architectural interest, friezes, panels, capitals, pavements, beic- 
<curved in relief with conventionalized lions, elephants, horses and geese. flowe:- 
and dancing human figures. The art is conventional and representative of 3 
period or craft rather than realistic. The work, particularly that in stone. = 
sutticiently preserved to suggest the form of the buildings when they were inia~ 
and to interest those with no technical knowledge of archeology. Perhaps i. 
most striking of the brick remains are the Dagobas (hemispherical erections hous: 
relies, sometimes 200 or 800 feet in height) some of which have been restored ~ 
modern times. The ruins at Anuradhapura extend over an area 3 or 4 miles © 
extent and are approachable by a net-work of gravel roads; the Polonnarus 
remains cover a sinaller area. Anuradhapura is said to have been founded e 
the fourth century B.C. and to have been the capital and residence of the Sinha!-: 
Kings for more than a thousand years; Polonnaruwa dates only from the twe 
century A.D.; its brick work is better preserved than that of Anuradhapura. a: 
the architectural and sculptural features are said to show traces of Hind 
influence. Both sites can be reached by railway or by road, and at each ther 
is a hotel or resthouse. Sigiriya was a fortress built on the top of a precipitui: 
rock some 400 feet in height. Frescoes painted on the face of the rock which bi 
Leen previously treated with plaster can be seen as one ascends; they are said t 
date from the fourth century A.D. On the summit of the rock are remains ¢: 
buildings, and foundations cut into the rock. The ascent is somewhat precarisu- 
the last portion being achieved by means of an iron ladder up a vertical rock face 
Sigiriva lies some 5 miles off the road from Dambulla to Trincomalee and ' 
approachable by a motorable road. 


‘Trincomalee, situated on the north-east coast of the Island, is a magnitees' 
natural harbour and was at one time the Headquarters of the East Ind 
Squadron. It contains numerous buildings erected by the Dutch during the: 
occupation of Ceylon in the 17th and 18th centuries. 


There are leopard, bear, elephant, buffalo, several kinds of deer, pig. snipy. 
teal, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl and various other game birds in the low : 
jungles. A licence is necessary both for the use of firearms and for the destruc 
tion of game; particulars of these licences can be obtained from the Govermmnen’ 
Agent, Western Province, Colombo. 
























An impression of the cultivated and thickly populated south-western cist. 
stretch of the Island can be obtained by.a visit to Galle, the principal port of t 
Island during the Dutch occupation. Here a head-land was completei 
by the Dutch; the ramparts, some 80 or 40 feet high, are faced with imme 
blocks of stone und filled with earth, the top affording u pleasant grassy prome 
Inside the walls are numerous Dutch and early English buildings still in Ww. 
The road from Colombo to Galle is flanked almost continuously by coconv: 
plantations extending to the sandy, cliffless shore, and passes through nume 
fishing villages. The fishing boat is an out-rigger canoe large enough to | 
5 or 6 men at most with a single primitively rigged sail; the fisherman is pake 
save for a loin-cloth and a large straw hat, since the boat sits low in the wate 
and ships even the smallest seus. 

















Tho journey to Negombo, which contains a Dutch fort and a resthouse popu 
among Colombo residents, reproduces similar features. The coconut , :antatot 
continue along the coast in a northerly direction as far as Puttalam. 

The central block of mountains consists of a jumble of twisted rat 
highest peak being Pidurutalagala, near Nuwara Eliya, 8,000 feet in h 
Much of the jungle which only a hundred years ago clothed their slopes in ™ 
tinted green has been replaced by sombre rubber plantations, or by numberl> 
rows of neatly pruned tea bushes. The floors of ¢he)villeys have for mo 


Tie 










( 8 ) 


udreds of years been cultivated by the Sinhalese, who took no interest in the 
sides which are now the scene of lucrative industries. The Englishman is 
3 to think that fields are a natural condition of the earth’s surface; but in the 
ls of Ceylon though the fields are much older than those of England, it is clear 
ut they are made, with great labour, by man, for they are cut in terraces in 
: hill-side, the contour of which determines their shape. Tea is a camellia 
ined to a roughly spherical bush some 3 feet in height; the monotony of the 
ne is broken by groups of shade trees, rocky! jungle-filled gullies too precipitous 
too infertile for tea, and by innumerable rocky streams which descend the hill- 
e in a series of miniature falls and are ultimately used to irrigate the rice 
lds below. 


Nuwara Eliya, the most popular hill station of the Island, is situated in the 
ddle of the highland block; its elevation is too great for the cultivation of rice 
d it was not inhabited by the Sinhalese. The flat valley surrounded by hills 
which the town stands is occupied by a golf course and a race course. The 
‘eam which runs through it has been stocked with trout, which appear to 
urish, by the Ceylon Fishing Club. Five miles from Nuwara Eliya are the 
ikgalla Botanical Gardens where experiments in the acclimatization of plants 
2 conducted, whence can be had an extensive view over the rolling grass und 
n covered hills between Nuwara Eliya and Bandarawela. Of these grasslands 
t patanas) Mr. Still writes :— 


The patanas I have briefly mentioned have always been looked upon as 
natural features of the hill country. Right up to their edges the forest grows 
unstinted, and then, without any gradual ending off in bushes or small trees, 
its place is taken by grass where harebells grow, and pink and yellow orchids. 
In the high hills, above 5,000 feet elevation, the patanas are dotted with 
rhododendron trees in ones and tens and groves, not close generally, but 
spaced like the trees in an abandoned orchard; and the sight of a group of 
these radiant with crimson blossom, makes one stop and take a deep breath 
in the half-conscious effort to absorb the whole joy of such unrivalled beauty. 
Lower down another tree, the kahata, takes the rhododendron’s place in the 
patanas. 


The fact that erystal flakes, apparently man-made and approaching later paleo- 
thie forms. are found in large numbers on the summits of the patanas lends 
jour to-the theory that the patanag are not natural but are the clearings of a 
rinitive hunting race who occupied the uplands of the Island in pre-Sinhalese 
mes. 4. 

The usual route from Colombo to Nuwara Eliya is through Kandy which was 
1¢ capital of Ceylon for nearly 400 years immediately before European occupation 
f the Island. The town is picturesquely situated in a valley surrounded by 
ingle-c! d hills and embellished by an artificial lake of ancient Sinhalese construc- 
on surreainded by an ornamental wall, and by yellow and scarlet flowering trees. 
he Maligawa or Temple of the Sacred Tooth of the Buddha—a relic held in deep 
neration' by 400 million people—the ancient Kandyan Audience Hall now used 
§ a court-house during Supreme Court Sessions, the Museum and the Kandyan 
stt Association building are objects of interest. In the last, Sinhalese workmen 
ay be seen engaged in metal and lacquer work and weaving in the traditional 
\andyvan mode; their products can be purchased from the Association. 





SirvaTion AND DIMENSIONS. 


Ceylon Nes between 5° 55! and 9° 50! N. latitude and 79° 42! and 81° 53! F. 
ongitude. The greatest length of the Island from north to south, i.e., from Point 
Palmyra to Dondra Head, is 270 miles; its greatest width 140 miles, from Colombo 
nthe west coast to Sangamankanda on the east. Its area is 25,332 square 


tiles, nearly the same as that of Holland and Belgium, or ebout half the size of 
England. 


(4) 


Lhe approximate distances of Colombo, the chief port of Cevlon, from: 
other chief world ports, and the average tariff for the itinerary are given belsw - 











Colombo to London. as 
Approxi- 
mate Nautical 
Days’ Miies. 
- Journey, 
nk Shanghal (touching at Singapore 
Aden, ne ely eee ea and Hong Kong) $9660. OF 
SD aNeg 1) 1g Yokohaus (eid Singapore and Hong 
me at eas Kong) oe BWES~ a OP 
Gibraltar (wid Marseilles) i 19 Colombo to Australia. 
vraltar (direct) 13 i 
de y xen rie oi Fremantle 3.12r. u 
London (by sea rid Marseilles) ot Adelaide (touch ‘at Fremantle) | a “ 
4: lelbourne (touching at Fremantle 
doudun (Geerland) is iW and Adelaide)... 4979 0 5 
Sydney (touching at Fremantle, Ade- 
Cclombo to India, de. laide, and Melbourne) 5958. 
Caleutta (touching at Madras). : 7 Colombo to South Africa, &e. 
Bomlay ot [8 Mauritius 2.099 2. 
Rangooa a es : 44 Durban (touching at South African 
Penang : : 5 ports) 3.680. 2 
Singa pore ; 6 Cape Town (touching at South 
Hong Kong (touching at Singapore) % *i8 frican ports). 4.36202. 215 





PASSAGE FARES. 





















Colombo-London :— Colombo- Yokohama :— 
1st class single Be £56 to £30 Ist class single by P. & O. A 
2nd class sinule £40 to £50 2ud class single by P. & O. as 
3rd and tourist single’ £27 to £62 

oe Colombo- Bombay :— 

Colembo:Sudney, Ist class single 2 2 £10 
1st class single a £48 2nd class single Bie Ne 
2nd class single : . 
3rd and tourist single I] £22 to £41 Colombo-Calcutta -— 

; Ist class single es st 

Colombo-Melbourne :— 2nd class single as) 
Ist class single £45 
2nd class single 1! £30 Colombo-Rangoon :— 
3rd and tourist single I] £21 to £40 ‘ati class sinile Ke Rs. 19 

Colombo- Durban :— Colombo-Port Said :— 

Ist class single te £274 Ist cliss single. 
2nd class single 

Colombo-Singapore :— 3rd class aud tourist | single 
Ist class single by P. & O. we £24 " bo- Marseilles :-— 
2nd class single by P. & O. fog Colonie: Maree 

Jat lacs single 
z mas 2nd class single 

Cainahe- Hen Kong 3rd and tourist single. 

Ist class single by P. & 0. .. £36 E 
2nd class single by P. a O. Il g20 Colombo-Boston and New York 


Facilities provided at the Passenger Jetty for the storage of baggage >" 
described on page 66. Passengers’ baggage is defined by the Customs Res: 
tions to mean bona fide baggage (which includes wearing upparel and per’ 
effects) of a passenger uccompanying him or arriving in Ceylon with'n one mect- 
before or after his arrival, or within such time as the Collector of Customs th 
circumstances deems reasonable. With certain exceptions, passengers’ bw 
is exempt from duty. 








‘The Ceylon Government Railway serves the principal towns of the Island. is 





offers to visitors facilities for inland travel. Cheap first class tourist tickets ob 
able from the Booking Office at the Jetty, the Fort Station, and recognized t , 
agents at Rs. 50 (3. 158.) for two weeks and Rs. 75 (£5. 12s.) for one met! 
permit tourists to travel 951 miles of railway and visit the most. important 
historic towns. 

The distances from Colombo to some of the principal towns of the "| 
information regarding sleeping and restaurant cars, &c., are found on pages ites) 

There is no legal tariff for taxi-cabs within the Municipal limits of Colo 
but the usual scale of fares is as follows :— 





s): 





For the first half mile Si eats 
For each subsequent 4 mile up to 1 mile 


For each subsequent mile .. on . 








Extra charges are made for each passenger over two, and for each pie? * 
luggage other than hand luggage. A higher scale of fares is charged in the 
of tuxi-cabs hired between the hours of 9 P.M. and 6.30,4.M. 
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‘The above rates apply only to places within the Municipal limits of Colombo. 
For trips to places outside Colombo Municipality a special agreement should be 
-omne to before starting. The hiring-car fares to such places vary from 40 cents 
‘-o Re. 1 per mile, with extra charges for detention. 

There are hotels of the European type in Colombo, Kandy, Nuwara Eliya, 
(salle, and Anuradhapura; the rates are usually Rs. 9 a day and upwards, the 
usual charge for first-class accommodation being Rs. 12 a day. Cold Storage 
Companies in Colombo supply ice and frozen meats and other foods by rail. In 
addition to hotels there are about 170 resthouses in various parts of the Island 
(they are marked on the ordinary motoring map), many of them very delightfully 
situated beside the sea or some river or tank. 

Useful information may be had from the handbook published by the Automobile 
Association of Ceylon. ‘* How to see Ceylon ’’ by Bella Sidney Woolf is a 
favourite guide book for tourists. More ambitious and more informative is 
Bassett’s Romantic Ceylon, a recent addition to the voluminous literature on the 
subject. 

CLIMATE. 

On the whole, the climate of Ceylon is fairly good for the tropics. The uccessi- 
bility of the hills is a great boon to the plain dwellers, and a change to the sea ig 
beneticial to those who live in the hills. In the low-country, the districts which 
have been opened in rubber, coconuts, and other products are generally fairly 
healthy, but in the unopened localities malaria is common. 


Tem perature.—With regard to temperature, the range of variation at several 
stations is shown in diagram No, 1 facing this page. 

The low seasonal variations will be noted, but it will be seen that the differen- 
ces between the temperatures of low-country and up-country stations are con- 
siderable. The highest shade temperature registered in Ceylon was 103.79 F. 
at Trincomalee in May, 1890, and the minimum air temperature 27.1° F. at 
Nuwara Eliya in February, 1914. A maximum temperature of 103.79 F. is 
not excessive, but the humidity is considerable, the annual average percentage 
of saturation being generally about 80, Galle and Nuwara Eliya 84, Colombo 
and Badulla 82, Jaffna 81, Kandy 80, Batticaloa 78, Trincomalee 76. At 
Colombo, the ‘ hot weather ’’ may be said to extend from March to May, and 
the ** cold weather ’’ from December to February. July and August are often 
pleasant, particularly on the west side of the Island. 

As is generally found in the tropics, however, the seasons are distinguished 
by differences in rainfall, rather than pronounced variations in temperature. The 
change in the direction of the monsoon winds, from §.-W. to N.-E., causes a 
corresponding change in the localities of the heaviest rain, which is usually 
experienced to windward of the hills, while during the intermonsoon seasons, 
local wind circulations are liable to give rain in any part of the Island. The 


mean temperature during the year varied from 81.59 in Trincomalee to 59.0° in 
Nuwara Eliya. 


Rainfall.—The annual average rainfall varies from about 35 inches in the north- 
west and the south-east to over 200 inches in some parts of the interior. The 
annual averages in 1932 were 89 inches at Colombo, 84 inches at Kandy, and 
93 inches at Nuwara Eliya. Diagram No. 2 facing this page shows the mean 
monthly rainfall of 12 selected stations. 

History. 

The earliest inhabitants of the Island are thought to have been the Nagas and 
Yakkhas, the latter being perhaps now represented by the Veddas. Legendary 
history has it that the first invaders were Arvans from the North of India who, 
wnder the leadership of Vijaya, overcame the aborigines and established the 
Sinhalese dynasty. Early attention appears to have been paid by the invaders 
to irrigation works, agricultural development, and other branches of civil adminis- 
tration, and by the end of the third century A.D. a comparatively advanced stage 
of civilization had been reached. 

The history of Ceylon down to the sixteenth century may be divided into two 
Parts, viz., the period of the Sinhalese Mahavansa, circa 500 B.C. ta 800 A.D., 
and that of the Suluvansa, from circa 800 A.D. onwards. The first period is one 
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‘of inereusing development and expanding civilization, connected chiefly with ti: 
extension of Buddhism, which was introduced about 247 B.C. The second peri 
is one of ever-increasing pressure from the Tamils, Pandyans, and Chuolas fo... 
India, with occasional successes on the part of the Sinhalese, particularly durt: 
the reign of their famous king, Parakrama Buhu I. (1153 to 1186 A.D.). 

In the sixteenth century the Portuguese formed settlements on the coasts 
the Island; in the next century they were dispossessed by the Dutch. In 1» 
tho British took possession of the Dutch settlements in the Island, which © 
then annexed to the Presidency of Madras, but five years later, in 18U2. Cey!.: 
was constituted a separate Crown Colony. In 1815, the districts of the inter. 
which had maintained their independence under the kings of Kandy, were acquit 
by Great Britain as the result of a rebellion against the Kandyan king. and ts: 
whole Island was thus united under the British rule. 












PrincipaL LANGvuaGEs. 


Sinhalese and Tamil are the two chief vernacular languages in the Island. tic 
former being spoken by the Sinhalese who chiefly inhabit the western, cent 
and southern portions of the Island, and the latter by the Tumils inhabiting thr 
northern and eastern parts and by the immigrant estate population. English i: 
in general use among the people of the upper and the middle classes <f all eou- 
munities. No knowledge of the vernaculars is necessary to the visitor as ct 
drivers, hotel servants, and resthouse keepers all speak English. 


' CHAPTER IL. 


Government. 
Tue ConstTITUTION. 


NTIL 1931 the Constitution of Ceylon was of the Crown Colony type, 
U government being vested in the Governor assisted by Executive at: 
Legislative Councils. A description of the old Constiiution will be fouus 

in the Annual General Reports of 1929 and previous years. 

In July, 1981, the then existing Constitution was superseded by a new Constitt- 
tion, based on the recommendations of @ Special Commission on the Constiute: 
appointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, which visited Ceylon # 
1927-28. The new Constitution was formulated by the Ceylon (State Counc! 
Order in Council, 1981. The principal constitutional changes involved ar 
described below. 

The Legislative Council was dissolved in April, 1981, and the Executive Coune: 
in July of the sume year, their place being taken by a ‘‘ State Council ’’ bavi 
both legislative and executive functions, which met for the first. time 
July 7, 1981. The new Council consists, at its *full strength, of three offic: 
inembers, fifty elected members, and not more than eight members nominated by 
the Governor. Neither an clected nor a nominated member may be a pene 
holding any public office under the Crown in Ceylon. i 

The three official members of the State Council are styled the Officers a 
State. They are members of the Council ex offico, as the Chief Secretar’. 
tLegal Secretary, and Financial Secretary to the Government respectively. The 
Constitution provides that they shall have all the rights and privileges of met 
bership of the Council and of the Board of Ministers (a body which will be 
referred to later), save the right to vote on any question before the Council & 
the Board. ; 

All elected members are elected on a territorial basis. communal representation 
having been abolished. The franchise is very wide. It extends, with a few exe! 
tions, to all British subjects of cither sex who are at least twenty-one rears af 
ys, Bee EN ae ere ae 

* At the time of writing, four seats representing constituencies in the Northern Provine: 
pony un alls, no nomination papers having been submitted during the general eletoo F 
Gane Attorney-General, until a Legal Secretary is appointed (Article 6 of the Order © 
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ge and are domiciled in Ceylon. In addition, persons not so domiciled are 
ermitted to vote if they’ possess a certain literacy and property qualification, or 
ave received a ‘‘ certiticate of permanent settlement ”’ from a Government Agent 
r Assistant Government Agent. 

Eight additional members are nominated by the Governor after a general 
lection, the object of their appointment being, in the words of the Special 
‘ummission,* ‘‘ to make the State Council more generally representative of the 
wiional interests ”’. 

On the first assembly of a new Council, and after the election of a Speaker, 
he members proceed by secret ballot to divide their total number (excluding 
he Speaker and the Officers of State) into seven standing committees styled 
‘ Executive Committees ’’, which are required to be as nearly as possible equal 
1 number of members.t Each Committee is charged with the administration 
if one of seven groups of subjects and functions specified in the Order in Council 
inder the following headings :— 


TI. Home Affairs. 
Il. Agriculture and Lands. 
Ill. Local Administration. 
IV. Health. 
V. Labour, Industry and Commerce. 
VI. Education. 
VII. Communications and Works. 


The Executive Committees having been elected, each Committee proceeds by 
secret ballot to elect a Chairman, and the Chairman-elect of each Executive 
Jommittee is then appointed by the Governor as Minister for the group of 
subjects and functions which his Committee was elected to administer. (But 
tis within the diseretion of the Governor to decline to appoint as Minister any 
nember elected Chairman of un Executive Committee.) Subjects and functions 
10t allocated to Executive Committees are divided by the Order in Council into 
‘bree further groups, one of which is placed in the charge of each of the Officers 
€ State, who have no Executive Committees associated with them in the 
\dministration of these groups. 

The duties of Executive Committees may be summarized as follows :— 


(a) The preparation of the annual estimates of expenditure of the depart- 
ments under their control, for submission to the Board of Ministers. 

(b) Similarly, the preparation of supplementary estimates. 

(c) The consideration of executive business relating to their own subjects 
and functions, whether laid before them by their Chairmen or by private 
mombore, or referred to them by the Council or the Board of 
Ministers. ; 

(7) The consideration of proposed legislative measures falling within their 
scope. 

The decisions of Executive Committees which ure of sufficient importance to 
require the approval of the Council are submitted at meetings of the whole 
Council in the form of reports, which the Council may accept, or reject, or refer 
back to the Committee, but may not amend. A report accepted by the Council 
is submitted to the Governor by the Speaker for ratification. But the decisions 
of Executive Committees in financialf matters are submitted by the Committees 
to the Board of Ministers, and by the Board to the Council. 

The Board of Ministers consists of the three Officers of State and the seven 
Ministers, but, as stated above, the Officers of State have not the right to vote 
on questions before the Board. The Chief Secretary is ex officio Chairman of 
the Board, and there is also a Vice-Chairman, elected by the Board from among 
the Ministers, who is the representative of the Board in the Council and is 
styled the Leader of the State Council. The most important function of the 
Board of Ministers is the preparation of the annual estimates of revenue and 

* Daze 101 of the Report of the Commission. 

* The members subsequently elected as Deputy Speaker and Deputy Chairman of Committees 


cease, upon their election, to be members of Execntive Committees. 
+ As defined in Article 57 of the Order in Council. 
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expenditure for the Island, and of supplementary estimates of expenditure. 
annual and supplementary estimates of the different departments of Goveru 
are submitted by the Otticers of State and Executive Committees to the bu. 
whose duty it is to revise them and, if und when approved, to submit them: 
the State Council, taking full and collective responsibility for them. Ne fi. 
cial measure may be introduced in the State Council except by an Utter « 
‘State or a Minister, and with the approval of the Board of Ministers. 
Board of Ministers ulso determines the order in which any business, wi 
executive or legislative, to be brought before the Council either by the 
or by the Executive Committees or Officers of State, is to be despatched, =. 
prescribes the procedure for the settlement of questions affecting more than 
Executive Committee. 

The ordinary life of a Council is four years. But the Constitution protic 
that the Governor may dissolve the Council at any time, and shall di 
if the whole of any Annual Appropriation Bill is rejected, or if the decision ¢ 
the Council on a financial* measure, or on a motion expressly directed w t= 
the confidence of the Council in the Board of Ministers, makes it apparent, = 
his opinion, that the Board no longer retains the contidence of the Council. 

+The Governor retains the power to certify any Bill, motion, resolutica. « 
vote as being of paramount importance, or he may declare that it is y 
to give effect to the provisions of the Order in Council. In either evest 
measure has effect as if it had been passed by the Council. subject io disulls 
by His Majesty the King in the case of Bills and to revocation by the Secrete': 
of State in the case of other measures. {Power is also reserved to the Gover’ 
to declare that a state of emergency exists, and thereupon to assume ¢:ut~ 
of any Government Department. 

The appointment, promotion, transfer, dismissal, and disciplinary con:rel © 
public officers are vested in the Governor (with power of delegation to hes: 
of Government departments), and the Order in Council contains clauses ir tl 
preservation of their conditions of service. 

For full details of the Constitution, reference may be made to the Or rider i2 
Council, which is reproduced in the Ceylon Government Manual of ee! 

The Ceylon Civil Service.—The Cevlon Civil Service, recruited paris t 
examination, on the same basis as the Indian Civil Service, and partly by le! 
appointments, furnishes officers for the general administrative, and part of be 
judicial, work in the Island. 

Revenue Districts.—For administrative purposes Ceylon is divided 0° 
Provinces, which are subdivided into districts, as shown in the following table: 










































Provinces, Districts. Provinces. Districts. 
Western lutara North-Western... Kurmnegala, Puttaam-chb™ 
Central tale, Nuwara Eliya North-Central: Amuradhiapun 
Southern , Hambantota Uva — oo... Radulla 
Northern ar, Mullaittivu Sabaragamuwa .. Ratnapura, Kerala 
Easter rincomalee 


The Government Agents.—The posis of Government Agents—one in each é 
the nine Provinces—are held by senior Civil Servants. To the Gevernmr: 
Agents is entrusted the general administrative work of their Provine 
their Kachcheris, or offices, are the provincial treasuries for the rece: ips 
revenue and the payment of the local expenses of Government. 

The Government Agents hold a number of other official positions, and p 
over some local bodies in their Provinces. They are, as a rule, assis 
one or more Assistant Government Agents, who are in charge of revenue ds 
or else perform special duties at the provincial headquarters. 

The Headmen.—The officer next subordinate to the Government Agent * 
Assistant Government Agent is the chief headman, who is differently styled © 
different districts: ‘‘ Mudalivar ’’ in the maritime Sinhalese districts; 
muhatmaya ’’ in the Kandyan districts; ‘‘ Maniagar ’, ‘‘ Adigar ” 
““Vanniva ’ in the Tamil districts. There are about 107 chief headmen i 
Island. In some cases the Mudalivar is assisted by one or more “} 
dirams ’’. Next to the chief headman ranks the superior headman, called ® 





























* As defined in Article 57 of the Order in Council. + Article 22 of the Order in Cortcl 
3 Article 49 of the Order in Council. 
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he maritime Sinhalese disiricts ‘* Vidune Arachchi ’’, in the Kandyan Sinhalese 
\istricts the ‘‘ Korala ’’, and in the Tamil districts the ‘‘ Udaiyar ’’. There 
re about 619 superior headmen in Ceylon. i 

Lastly comes the village headman, who is in charge of one or more villages, 
nd whose jurisdiction is the administrative unit. The number of villuge heud- 
uen is about 3,900. In addition, there ure peace ofticers, irrigation headimen, 
ind others appoinied for special purposes. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT. 


With the inauguration of a new Constitution for the Island in July, 1931, an 
cxecutive Committee of Local Administration was elected by the State Council 
9 supervise, control, and develop local government, and a department of local 
sovernment under the Commissioner of Local Government was created as the 
‘xecutive instrument of the Committee. 

The local duties in regard to sanitation and public thoroughfares have for long 
»cen entrusted to a number of local authorities whose members are the nominees 
ot the Governor with the addition in most cases of persons elected by the inhuabit- 
ints. In Colombo, Kandy, and Galle, there are Municipal Councils whose 
Chairmen are members of the Civil Service. At least half the members are 
‘lected by the ratepayers, all those possessing a house of the annual value of 
Ks. 180, or every tenant who pays a monthly rental of Rs. 15 or is a graduate of 
a university, being qualified to vote. The Executive Committee has had under 
consideration an Ordinance to umend the constitution of the Colombo Municipal 
Council in order to provide for un entirely elected Council with an elected Chairmin, 

Until the end of 1932 in eleven of the smaller towns there were Urban District 
Councils with elected Chairmen, two-thirds of the members being elected by the 
ratepayers and one-third being nominated by the Governor. Such Councils had 
not been constituted in the absence of a local demand and during the first ten 
years since this type of Council was first devised there had been singularly little 
demand. On the recommendation however of the Executive Committee, 16 more 
such Councils were established from danuary 1, 1933, in place of 10 of the Local 
Loards of Health and Improvement, in 5 of the small towns previously ad- 
tninistered by Sanitary Boards, and also in place of the Board of Improvement 
of Nuwara Eliya. 

Only one small town is now administered by a Local Board of Health and 
{mprovement, viz., Minuwangoda, it being too small to support an Urban District 
Council. The Government Agent of the Western Province is the Chairman. The 
members are the District Engineer, the Medical Officer of Health and 8 elected 
Inembers. 

Groups of smaller towns, frequently no larger than roadside bazaars, are admin- 
istered by the Sanitary Boards of the various provinces and districts, consisting 
of the Government Agent, or Assistant Government Agent, two local officials of 
the Public Health Department and the Public Works Department, and not more 
than four nor less than two members nominated by the Governor. This method 
of local administration is carried on for a number of towns in a district from 
the District Headquarters with a staff consisting partly of officers whose salaries 
tre met proportionately by the various towns and partly of officers lent by the 
Public Health Department, assisted by yet others in addition to their normal 
duties for the Central Government. This cheap and reasonably efficient form of 
local administration is, however, now said to be out of favour because the Boards 
contain no elected members, The Executive Committee is not recommending the 
inelusion of any further towns in the administration of these Boards, and has 
under consideration some other form of administration of a more popular type. 

For the rural areas, Village Committees have been established, the members 
of which are elected at meetings of the inhabitants of each subdivision. In 1932 
an Ordinance was passed precluding officials from being elected as Chairmen. 
These Committees deal with minor local affairs and the working of rules con- 
nected with local customs. 

Roads other than main thoroughfares and other than those in charge of the 

cal authorities mentioned above, are maintained by District Committees, while 
certain educational matters have been entrusted to District Education Committeee. 


(.10 ) 
CHAPTER III. 
‘Population. 


Poupulation.—Population data are collected, as in almost every other counts: 
by means of a Census, which is taken decenially in Ceylon. The last deeenn: 
Census was taken on February 26, 1931, but its scope was limited owing to tke 
financial crisis. At that Census Ceylon had (inclusive of the military and ti 
shipping) a population of 5,812,548 which was 17.9 per cent. more than that 
1921. Since 1871 when the first decennial Census was taken the population be: 
steadily increased. The Island is fairly thickly populated; and at the last Cens<+ 
it had a density of 210 persons per square mile and ranked above India. Franer 
and Denmark, and somewhat below Japan. 








Statistics of races were not collected in 1931 except in the Colombo Munici 
pality and on the estates, but rough estimates based on the Census of 121 
given below :— 











Colombo Estimates for Estimated 
Race. Town. Other Areas. Te 

Europeans . 

Burghers and Eurasians 

Sinhalese . 

Tamils 608, 0381 

Moors 7 1496 

Malays . oe . 1)988 oo 9 

Others . a 20,035 .. 1,738 .. 10,791 2 
284,155 790,376" 4,232,340 5,306,.971°F 





It is estimated on the samme basis that there were 8,267,457 Buddhists, 1.158.522 
Hindus, 523,066 Christians, 356,888 Muslims, and 938 others at the Census of 
1931. 


The population (exclusive of the military and the shipping) was geographically 






distributed in 1921 and 1981 as follows:— - 
" Perventace 
aPzt of Increace. 
Western Province es + 1,246,847 13°9 
Central Province 717,739 32°83 
Southern Province 671,234 14-9 
Northern Province o4 
Eastern Province 10-2 
North-Western Province wit 
North-Centzal Province 9 
Province a 29° 
Vrovinee of Sabaragamuwa |! 226 





Miscellaneous Populationt 


Intercensul estimates of population are prepared from the records of vitil 
statistics and of migration, and on this basis the Island had a population of 
5,427,000 at the end of 1932. 


The figures for Ceylon quoted above do not include those of the Maldive Islinds 
which had a population of 79,281 at the Census of 1931, as compared with 70,41 
in 1921, 

Migration.—The large inajority of the migrants ure to and from India: 
considerable part of them are Indian labourers. In 1932 the total number ¢ 
immigrants to the Island was 158,222, and is the lowest recorded for the last 
decade. Of them 142,959, or 90 per cent., were from India and 50,869 of these 
were estate labourers. In general the arriv vals in the Island are more frequent iB 
the second and the third quarters of the year than in the first and fourth. 

Of the total of 187,059 emigrants in 1932 which is the lowest after 1926. about 
93 per cent., or 173.288, left for India; and of these 58,157 were estate labourers. 
It has been observed that emigration is more frequent in the first half of the ye" 
than in the second. 








* Includes 442 persons of unspecified race. 
+ Excludes the military and the shipping. 
3 Persons enumerated in trains and in the Great and Little Baeses. 
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Owing to the trade depression and the consequent closing down of a number of 
states, the emigration figures were in excess of the immigration figures since 
929. In this connection the following figures will be instructive :— 

s§ 1g 


Migration Statistics from 1929-19382. 











ARRIVALS. DEPARTURES. 
From India. ; To India. cane 
Sea trereenerin — From Other a al ‘o other " 
Indian 4, Countries, Total Indian thers, Countries, Total. 

Labourers, ners: Labourers. : 
29 ++ 105,095 .. 132,248 .. 18,543 19,406 .. 261,896 
130 + 8 113,762... 17,868 18,375 .. 26; oi 
v31 te GR 1) 94401 5) 20,384 16,141. 
y32 +. 50869 2. 92;090 2. 15,263 ABIL oe rea 





Marriages.—Three Marriage Ordinances operate in the Island, one for the 
eheral population, one for the Kandyans, and one for the Muslims. Under the 
jeneral and Kandyan Marriage Ordinances 25,317 murriages were registered in 
32, us against 24,544 in 1931 and an annual average of 27,452 during the pre- 
reding decade. The general marriages alone numbered 20,213, and were 905 
nore than in the previous year. The number of persons married during the vear 
was 10.1 per 1,000 of the General and Kandyan population, as against 9.9 in 
1931 and 11.9 during the decade ending 1931. Among the Muslims 1,244 
Inarriages were registered, and was 87 more than in the previous year and 284 
more than the annual average during the decade 1922-1931. A considerable 
number of Muslim marriages are not registered according to law, and the Musliin 
Tharriage rate is consequently low, being 6.9 per 1.000 during the year, as com- 
pared with 6.5 in 1931 and 5.7 the average for the ten years ending 1931. 

Divorces.—Dissolution of any marriage registered under the General Marriage 
Ordinance can be granted only by a District Judge and under the Kandyan 
Marriage Ordinance by a Provincial or Assistant Provincial Registrar. In 1932 
there were 145 dissolutions of General and 537 of Kandyan marriages, as compared 
with 128 and 539 respectively in 1931. There is usually a large excess of 
Kandyan marriage divorees over General marriage divorces, and is in some 
Measure due to the greater facilities for divorce afforded by the Kandayan 
marriage law. No statistics of Muslim marriage divorces are available as these 
marriages are dissolved by Muslim priests without reference to any public official. 


Births.—199.370 births were registered in the Island in 1932, as against 199,170 
in the previous year and 196,136 the average for the decade 192 31, Of these, 
101,529 were male and 97.841 female children, representing a sex proportion of 
1.088 males to 1,000 females, as against 1,037 males to 1,000 females in 1931. 
The birth rate was 37.0 per 1,000 of the population, as compared with 87.4 in 
1931 and 39.5 the average rate for the decade ending 1931. The birth rate of the 
Island is comparatively “high, 


Deaths.—The deaths of 110.650 persons (55.941 imales und 54.709 females) 
Were registered in 1932, as against 117.452 in 1931 and 126.587 the average for 
the deeade 1922 to 1981. The death rate was 20.5 per 1.000 of the estimated 


Population, as compared with 22.1 in the previous year and 25.5 the average for 
the previous decade. 


Infant Mortality —The deaths of 22,356 infants under one year of age were 
tevistered in 1932. The infant mortality in 1931 was 31,440 and the average for 
the decade 1922-1931 was 34,992. About 29 per cent. of the total deaths in 1932 
Were those of infants. The infant death rate was 162 per 1,000 births registered, 
48 compared with 158 in 1930 and 179 the average for the ten years 1922-1931. 

The infant mortality rate is influenced by the birth rate, and it is not an unusual 

eature to find a high infant death rate in countries having a high birth rate. 
The infant mortality, in Ceylon is excessive, being nearly five times that of New 
Zealand which has the lowest rate in the world. But the maternal and child 
Welfare work done in the country is producing good results though slowly. 

Causes of Death.—Since 1911 causes of deaths in this country are classified 
teeording to the International or Bertillon System. The classification in 1982 
Was according to the third revision of the international list. “Owing to the absence 
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of compulsory certification of causes of deaths among a very large section of 
population, the statistics particularly of diseases requiring scientific knowl 
for diagnosis, are of doubtful value; but there is reason to believe that a defi: 
though slow, progress in accuracy is achieved every year. A very large nuni- 
of deaths are returned by village informants as due to fever, and they are tabulated 
under the vague title ‘' Pyrexia ’’.. The number of deaths assigned to pyrexi3 
1983 was 14,514—or 13.1 per cent. of the total deaths—as compared with 16.5: 
in 1931. There is no doubt that a cons‘derable number of these deaths 
actually due to malaria. Another prolific cause of death in the Island is infa 
convulsions Which was responsible for 10,867 deaths in 1932; this number re 
sents 9.8 per cent. of the total mortality. Over a quarter of the total de: 
rewistered were due in the past to pyrexia and convulsions, but at prese 
proportien is somewhat less. The death rate per million of the estimated popul 
tion from the more important diseases registered in Ceylon in 1931 and 1932 a 
shown below :— 

























Causes. 
Ankylostomiasis .. 
Malaria and malarial cachexia 
Influenza oe 
Puerperal septicaemia 


Causes. 





1 and enteritis 





ae Bronchitis é 
Dyscntery a +. 469 Enteric fever 
Premature birth and congenitsl defects 396 Cancer 


CHAPTER IV. 
Health. 


HospitaLs AND DISPENSARIES. 





ment hospitals and asylums, with provision for 11,469 beds. 


In Colombo are situated a General Hospital with 939 beds, an Ophthal 
Hospital, a Lying-in Home, a hospital for women (Lady Havelock Hospital. § 
hospital for children (Lady Ridgeway Hospital), a Bacteriological Institute. 3 
Pasteur Institute, and a Dental Institute. At Angoda, 6 miles from Colom}. 
there is a hospital for infectious diseases, with 168 beds. There are special 
dispensaries at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna, Batticaloa, and Badulla for the treatmett 
of eye diseases. Treatment with radium is now available at the General Hospital. 
Colombo. 

There is a Lunatic Asylum at Angoda, 6 miles from Colombo, and two Lefer 
Asvlums, one at Hendala in the Western Province and one at Mantivu in the 
Eastern Province. 

‘There is a Home for Incurables at Colombo, with 90 beds, which is administered 
by a Committee of Government officials and representatives of the public. 

For thé treatment of tuberculosis, there are the King Edward VII. Memariil 
Anti-Tuberculosis Institute in Colombo, a hospital of 849 beds for advanced and 
moderately advanced cases at Ragama, and a Sanatorium of 72 beds at Kandi" 
and one of 44 beds at Kankesanturai on the northern coast. z 

In addition to Government hospitals, the owners of estates have provided * 
estate hospitals, and in consequence receive a rebate on the export duty on te 
rubber, coffee, cacao, and cardamoms. 

Besides the hospitals there are 630 central and branch dispensaries and v: 
stations provided by Government. There are also 720 estate dispensaries. wl 
receive free drugs from Government to the value of 50 cents per labourer pP* 
annuni, 


Moments aid is generously provided by the State, there being 103 Gover 








Campaigns. 


Campaigns against malaria, ankylostomiasis, and parangi are carried cut 2 
various parts of the Island, apart from treatment at hospitals and dispensat* 
Mass treatment against hookworm infestation was carried out by Medical Office 
Medical Officers of Health, and School Medical Officers in their respective ate 
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Very marked results are shown by the decrease in the number of patients admitted 
:o hespitals in the areas so treated. Success has also attended the efforts of the 
[tinerating Medical Officers appointed for the treatment of parangi. 

Trained vaccinators are stationed in each Province. Primary vaccination against 
smallpox is compulsory, and secondary vaccinution is carried out coinpulsorily 
among contacts when an outbreak of smallpox occurs. 


ANTI-MALARIAL Work. 

Intensive anti-malaria work is done in the severely malarious town-areas of 
Chilaw, Kurunegala, Anuradhapura, Trincomalee, Puttalam, and Badulla (work 
in the last two was begun during 1929), and along certain sections of the railway. 

Schemes for malaria drainage of anti-malaria campaign areas are drafted by 
the Sanitary Engineer. The Medical Entomologist checks the efficiency of larvi- 
cidal measures carried out by the Anti-Malaria Campaign staff and also investigates 
problems connected with malaria incidence in other parts of the Island. 

Quinine is distributed in large quantities in malarious areas throughout the 


Island both for curative and prophylactic purposes; 12,029 Ib, and 2,118,600 
tablets have been issued during 1932. 





Sanitary Encineerine Division. 


In addition to malaria drainage, this division deals with questions of general 
drainage in small towns and of water supplies and disposal of excreta. 


Estate SANITATION. 


Attached to the Department of Medical and Sanitary Services are three 
Inspecting Medical Officers and three Assistants, who inspect estates throughout 
the Island. During the year under review 755 estates were inspected. In the 
course of inspection, defects in the sanitary condition of estates are pointed out 
und suggestions to remedy and prevent them in future are put forward to the 
estate owners. Year by year the housing and the sanitary conditions on estates 
are improving. 

Pusiic Heats. 


In addition to the Inspecting Medical Officers, there were, in 19382, 26 Medical 
Officers of Health, assisted by 247 Sanitary Inspectors, who looked after the 
sanitary requirements of urban and rural areas. Seven Health Units have been 
established since 1926, at Kadugannawa, Kalutara, Kegalla, Kurunegala, Matara, 
Panadure, and Trincomalee. Health work on the lines conducted in Health 
Unit areas is being carried out, as far as possible, in other parts of the Island 
which are looked after by the Medical Officers of Health. Publie Health Nurses 
are being employed in increasing numbers in connection with child welfare centres 
and the supervision of midwives. 

Epidemics are promptly dealt with by the Medical Officers of Health and their 
staffs, 

ORDINANCES, 

An Anti-Mosquito Ordinance, a Milk and Dairies Ordinance, a Pure Food and 
Drugs Ordinance, and an Ordinance to amend the Ordinance for the Better Pre- 
servation of public Health and Suppression of Nuisances in Rural areas are with 
the Attorney-General; and a Poisons and Dangerous Drugs Ordinance which was 
passed by the Legislature has not yet been proclaimed as certain amendments 
are under consideration at present. 





Ixrectious Diseases. 


Plague.—The following is a list of plague cases and deaths from that disease 
which occurred in Ceylon during the year :— 


Locality. Cases. 


Deaths, 
Colombo Municipality CE es a 67 cA 61 
Kurunegala .. aid “" or 9 on 7 
Gampola_.. oe a at 1 1 


Total .. 7 69 
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The year coinpares rather unfavourably with 1931 in which there were 50 css 
with 48 deaths. The fatality rate in 1932 was 89.6 per cent. which ‘s 6.4 I 
than that of the previous year. 

The only epidemic of importance outside Colombo was at Kurunegala wher 
9 cases occurred with 7 deaths, but the outbreak was quickly suppressed by Ue 
Sanitary Department in co-operation with the Urban District Council. Ta 
infection is believed to have been from Colombo. 


PLaGveE IN CoLomBo. 


Human Plague.—The following table shows the incidence of human plague ia 
Colombo during the years 1980 to 1932 :— 











1930, 1931, 1932. 
= Case 
Cases. Deaths. Mortality. Cases. 
Per Cent. 
Total . 47 . 6 .. 95-7 2. 6T 
Septicaemic Moa I 10-0 ae TZ 4. 10000 6, 28 
Bubonie ae 23 . 92-0 2D che Ba? art, 93-1 44 
Pneumonic eet ati = . See Riss 100-0 ve 
Cutaneous Bice. Ed: Sg CR gars = ce 





Monthly Incidence.—The largest number of cases occurred in June. 

Sex Incidence.—Of the 67 cases, 59 were males and 8 females. 

Rat Plague.—30,213 rats were examined at the Municipal Laboratory and 42 
or .14 per cent. were found infected, as against .09 per cent. in 1031. Elever 
infected rats were from the Chalmers’ Granaries and 2 from Manning Markets. 

Smallpor.—There were 106 cases of smallpox, with 16 deaths, giving a fatality 
rate of 15.09 per cent., as against 9 cases with 3 deaths during 1931. 

The distribution of cases according to locality is as follows 





Locality. Cases. Deaths. 
Colombo Municipality . aL Mu 
Western Province (outside Colombo) ve 1 
Jaffna and Jatina Peninsula a 9 —. 
Southern Province (Midigama and Bentota) | on as) 9 os 1 
Total .. 106 16 


Of these, 3 cases were itnported cases arriving at the Port of Colombo and te 
putients were treated at the Colombo Infectious Diseases Hospital and recovered. 
The first port case occurred on February 14 and was of the confluent type. Th 
source of infection was Caleutta. Of the other 2 cases one was of the discrete 
type while the other was confluent, but both acquired their infeetion in Persia. 

Smallpox broke out in epidemie form in Colombo towards the end of the year. 
The first case was discovered on November 30. The patient was a first cis 
passenger from India who developed the disease a week after bis arrival in Cev2 
It is considered that there were other sources of infection also whieh wer 
responsible for the outbreak but that the original cases were concealed. 

In each outbreak of the disease outside Colombo, the source of infection of 18 
first case or cases could be traced to Colombo. 








Cholera.—There were no cases of cholera in the Island during the year. li 
the previous year there were 6 cases, and all of them ended fatally. 


CHAPTER V. 


Housing. 


HE general housing in Ceylon, considering the comparative poverty uf t!? 
country, is fairly satisfactory: the investment of money in a hewe * 
popular, and any member of a Cevlonese family making money will et! 

endeavour to construct a suitaable house of his own. ‘ 

Moreover, seeure and safe investments presenting attractions to Ceylon are 
restricted and considerable accumulated wealth is used in house constr! 
or money is raised for the purpose by mortgages. 
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There is a further tendency on the part of Ceylonese with private means to 
ve in towns, thus creating a great demand for housing especially in times of 
rosperity. 

The general growth of business in the last fifty years, a doubling of the acreage 
) estates and their greatly improved efficiency combined with the general growth 
f wealth, have led to a considerable demand for land in almost all towns with a 
ssultant heavy increase in the price of all urban building land. 

Thus, though the price of land has been high, the needs of middie and betrer 
lass people have in general been adequately met, though rents remain high. 

However, for the working classes, private enterprise has done comparatively 
ttle. The price of land and the general poverty prevailing preclude the building 
f houses for them which will secure returns comparab!e to those provided by 
onstruction of middle class houses. It is doubtful whether economic rents will 
e possible unless the value of land falls considerably. 

In Colombo the result has been that the working classes are lurgely housed 
n houses erected for other purposes and ill adapted for working class dwellings, 
vhile in many portions of the town these are definitely slums. 

The problem has been tackled— 


U1) By a steady effort to mitigate the effects of overcrowding, by sanitary 
improvements, the provision of adequate water-borne drainage, water, 
easily available medical relief. &e. 

(2) By modifications in construction to permit more adequate supplies of 
light. and air, to facilitate scavenging, &c. Much has been done by 
steady work in this respect. 

(3) By housing Government and Municipal employees in new houses, thus 
lessening the pressure on the rentable dewellings. 


Largely by (1) alone the infantile death rate has been greatly decreased and 
the general death rate for Colombo reduced to 25.1 per thousand of the popula- 
tion, 

However the main and really only solution is lurge numbers of new houses. 

The Colombo Municipality has taken up the question of the Koehchikade slums 
and is acquiring 74 acres, with the intention of complete demolition and re- 
building at a cost of about Rs. 1,700,000, where it is hoped to house over 2,000 
people in really sanitary conditions. Government has also assisted by the removal 
vf the railway workshops outside the city to Ratmalana. 

Fs Kandy, faced with a similar but much smaller problem, has acted on similar 
ines. 

A Housing Scheme was started in 1920 and 214 dwellings have been already 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 252,450 and are in occupation of families of the 
poorer classes who have been evacuated from the most insanitary slums which 
Were demolished on closing orders under the Housing Ordinance. 

The construction of a further set of 146 dwellings is in progress and will be 
completed in 1934 at a cost of Rs. 249,000. 

The conditions in the congested areas of the town have also been improved 
by the provision of back-lanes which afford light und air to the houses and 
means of access for their conservancy. 

The total cost of this scheme amounts to Rs. 875.269, 

he rural areas do not present such difficulties. 

he most successful effort in housing is that on estates where, since 1920. new 
dwellings on approved plans have been constructed to house almost the whole 
Indian labour force of about 700,000 people. 

207,818 rooms and 68,819 latrines have been constructed at the cost to estates 
of over 800 tes of rupees. In addition 157,388 rooms are provided with a 
Pipe-borne water supply in close vicinity. 

Only a series of prosperous years could have permitted this work to have been 
Completed go rapidly. 


Xousing still remains inadequate in the City of Colombo and in some outstation 
OWns, i 
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Rents, for those drawing Rs, 20 to Rs. 40 a month, may be Rs. 5 to !-- 
mensem. Till the shortage of housing is met, any, general improvement 41 '- 
is likely to be dissipated in enhanced rents. 

During 1932 rents were still falling, a unique phenomenon for Colombo. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Production. 


AGRICULTURE. 


General.—The niin erops of the Island are coconut, paddy, tea. and ruli- 
Other crops which are grown to less extents, though their combined value =. 
not ineonsiderable importance to the trade of the Island, are: cacao, cinnaLr: 
citronella, arecanut, cardamoms, and tobacco. 

Chena cultivation, that is, the growing of crops on jungle land newly eke. 
by burning, is an important feature of peasant agriculture in the sparsely pi 
lated areas of the dry-zone, while, in more favoured districts, and particulirs = 
proximity to towns, market gardening is of some importance. 

Animal husbandry is still a negligible factor in the agricultural economy ¢ 
Ceylon, but interest in this branch is now becoming awakened, and the begin 1s 
of stock raising and: dairy industries are being laid. 

The extent of production of the several crops may be gauged from the fol: 
tables which give the approximate acreages under cultivation and the quants 
of produce exported and the value of these in 1932 :— 











Acreages under the Chief Crops (estimated only). 


Acres. 
Coconuts on 
Rive oe on 
Rubber 


! 
| 





Citronella i 
Cinnamon m 
Tobacco 

Cardamoms 





veretable, and 
other crops a 
Arecanuts . 


Erports of Agricutural Products of the Island in 1932. 
Total Value of 





Quantity. Value. 






















‘Class. 
Rs. Rs. 
Black tea ve 3 mill. Ib, ae 107°5 mill. 
Green tea on “3 mill. Ib. . "2 mill. 
Tea seed on os 31 ewt. 5° “003 mill. 
Ss 107°7 will. 
Cocomits, fresh or 23°71 mill. nuts 1-1 mill. 
Copra oot “9 mill. ewt. 8:2 mill. 
Covonut oil 1-0 mill. ¢ 14°5 mill. 
Coir yarn O07 mill. ewt. mill, 
Desiecated coconut 6 mill. 7-1 mill. 
Poonac “4 mill. 1-7 mill. 
Bristle flbre “2 mill 1-2 mill. 
Mattress tibre “3 mill. "3 mill. 
Coir rope, &e. il 9,000 ewt, “1 mill! 
Cardamoms : o 
Pepper and other spices oe 3.000 ewt. 
mon (quills and chips) a+ $8,000 owt. . 1 mill, 
Cinnamon oil (bark and leat) 2°3 mill. oz. Ec “4 mill, i 
—- 14 il 
Tobacco (manufactured and cigars) .. 1°6 mill. Ib. 1 oll. 
Citronella oil . ae 1°2 mill. Ib. 13 nll. 
ain 64.000 1b, “3nnall, 
6,000 ewt, shrill, 





Gingelly seed ee 1 28,000 ewt. es “1 ll 


Total ., 1638 ail 





* Based on the restuts of the partial Census of Production, 1929. 

el on an estimate of the Department of Agriculture : according to the partial Census of Pru * 
age Was about 800,000, while wrding to the returns furnished by Government Agents to the Padi} '* 
nm the extent under cultivation in 1930 amounted to 941,000 acres. 

2 Based on the Rubber Controller's Census of 192%, perhaps overstated. Owing to the slump in price. P* a 
50 per cent. of the acreage was not tapped. ; 
i fi base on various estimates. The partial Census of Production, 1929, showed about 450,000 but exclude! $-" 

oldings. 

1 Based on the results of the Censuses of Production, 1921 and 1924. 
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Tea. 

Acreage, éc.—Over 457,000 acres are planted in tea consisting of about 1,230 
estates. Cultivation lies mainly in the mid-and-hill-country at elevations rang- 
ing between 1,500 feet and 6,000 feet. It is also grown at lower elevations 
down almost to sea level but the variety grown is different from that of the higher 
elevations and yields a product of less superior quality. 

The manufactured product consists of the young tender shoots of Camellia 
Thea which undergo the processes of withering, rolling, fermenting, and drying 
or firing. 

Pruning and Plucking.—The object of tea cultivation is to secure the maximum 
quantity of the best quality of leaf. For this purpose the bushes are pruned 
periodically so as to ensure regular, frequent, and plentiful ‘‘ flushes,’’ or young, 
tender shoots on the bushes. The tip of the new shoot and one or two leaves 
below it are plucked by hand, generally by the women of the labour force. 


Rainfall.—A fairly evenly distributed rainfall of 60 to 200 inches a year is 
required for tea. 


Labour.—About 95 per cent. of tea estate labour consists of Tamils from 


India. The average labour force is generally calculated, for tea, at the rate of 
about one labourer per acre. 


Methods of Cultivation and Manuring.—Cultivation methods have greatly 


improved in recent years, but in 1932 little manuring was done owing to the 
necessity of reducing costs. 


Manufacture.—The drop in price and lessened demand have compelled more 
attention being paid to the quality and appearance of the teus manufactured. 

Yields and Prices.—Yields vary greatly with soil, jaét (variety), elevation, 
cultivation, manuring, &c., and the annual figures may be said to range from 
300 to 1,200 Ib. made tea per acre, 600 to 700 lb. being considered a good 
all-round vield. 

(See Chapter VIL, page 40 regarding the trend of the market during the year.) 

The annual average market prices* in certain years were:—1923, Re. 1.02 
per lb.; 1924, Re. 1.04; 1925, 96 cents; 1926, 99 cents; 1927, 94 cents; 1928, 
85 cents; 1929, 81 cents; 1980, 75 cents; 1981, 57 cents; 1982, 42 cents (see 
Diagram No. 5). 

Machinery.—The chief machinery in a tea factory is the rolling machinery, 
the roll-breaker, and the drier. These are generally driven by overhead belt- 
ing from a shaft driven by the power unit. This unit may be water-driven, 
as in the case of Pelton whecls or turbines, or it may consist of an oil, suction- 
gas or steam engine. Various driers are in use. The power required for a 
factory with an output of 400,000 lb. made tea per annum is about 50 h.p. 


For crops over 200,000 Ib. the power required can be calculated at 10 to 12 h.p. 
per 100,000 Ib. 


Preparation for Export.—Tea is exported in metal lined wooden packages with 
the garden mark of the estate on which it is produced and is ready for consumption. 


It is usually blended and packed in packets before it actually reaches the con- 
sumers’ hands. 
Rubber. 


Acreage, Elevation, and Rainfall.—The estimated acreage under rubber in the 
Island is 584,000 acres. The rubber tree cultivated in Ceylon (Hevea brasiliensis) 
flourishes at elevations below 2,000 feet and requires a well distributed rainfall 
of not less than 80 inches per annum, It is cultivated to varying extents through- 
out the Island, chiefly in the Province of Subaragamuwa, and in the Western, 
Central, and Southern Provinces. 


Latex.—Rubber is the coagulated latex of the rubber tree obtained by tapping 
the trunk. The latex running from the cut—usually half the circumference—is 
collected in cups, removed to the factory, treated with acetic acid to cause coagula- 
tion, eréped by machinery, and dried or coagulated in sheets and smoked. Rubber, 
48 exported, is a raw product and requires treatment by manufacturers. 








* According to lccal weekly sale averages. 
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Planting.—Rubber is generally propagated from seed which is sown 2 
nurseries, and, when the nursery plants are eighteen months to two years ch 
they are removed, have their tops and main roots cut back, and are plau*: 
into the new clearings as ‘‘ stumps ’’. Planting is carried out at varying ds 
tances, butf 24 feet by 12 feet is a favourite of many growers, as this allows ¢ 
ample plants for thinning from the third year. The tree grows to a height «: 
30 to 40 feet and develops a heavy foliage. 

Cultivation.—The best time for cultivation is considered to be just before tl 
wintering commences. Cattle manures, green manures, and artificial manur< 
are all used. The approximate quantity of artificial manure used per annum pe: 
acre is up to 1,000 Ib. Cover plants are used for soil conservation. 


gle cut 





Tapping.—Various systems of tapping are still in vogue, but the 
(half-cireumference) is now becoming universal. The frequency of tapping hi 
also varied as experience has been gained. Daily tapping was formerly mest 
common, but alternate-day tapping is now generally popular, while tapping everi 
third day is adopted upon some estates. Better bark-renewal results if the 
interval between tappings is extended, but some loss of bark occurs in thret- 
day tapping. The unremunerative prices realized by rubber have effectually 
closed down any further planting. 

Manufacture.—The manufacture of rubber into the form in which it is put 
on the wholesale market is done in factories on the estates. A considera: 
quantity and variety of machinery is used. The manufacture is standardized 
and the difference between the prices of the various grades is generally not very 

_ large. 

Yield, Prices. dc.—The yield per acre varies considerably with the soil. az? 
of the trees. rainfall, planting treatment, &e., but may be said to range fre 
150 to 700 Ib. per acre, 400 to 500 Ib. per acre being considered a good all-round 
yield for an estate in full bearing. A very good tree over twelve years old wil 
yield 10 Ib. dry rubber per annum, while the average per tree in full bearing my 
be pnt at about 4 to 5 Ib. per annum. 

(See Chapter VII., page 40 regarding the trend of the market during the ¥ at) 

The annual average market prices* in certain years wera the following :—! 
88 cents per Ib.; 1924, 75 cents; 1925, Re. 1.73; 1926, Re. 1.21; 1927, 95 cen's 
1928, 55 cents; 1929, 52 cents; 1980, 27 cents: 1981, 14 cents; 1932, 11 cents 
(see Diagram No. 5). 

Rates of Freight.—The rates to the United Kingdom and Continent 
reduced on May 16, 1981, from 57s. 6d. to 528. 6d. and these rates were sulisct 
to a 10 per cent. increase as from November 1, and the United States of Ameri 
rate by 15 per cent. as from November 7. 



















Labour.—The labour engaged is generally immigrant Indian Tamil, but. # 
some eases, Sinhalese work as tappers, &c. The usual requirement of labour § 
one labourer to 8 acres of rubber, 


Budding of Rubber. 


Nothing has been done during the year under review but since 1929 the quest 
of budding rubber has received considerable attention. 

Imports of budwood and budded stumps of proved foreign clones have > 
made and estates have taken steps to find their high-yielding trees, with 3 e* 
to using them as mother trees. Local mother-trees are under test on the stat” 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Rubber Research Scheme, and ett 
effort is being made to provide guidance to the planting community in this imp 
tant matter. A 

Budding has rendered it possible to effect satisfactorily the selection of bist 
yielding stock, and the isolation of it from the heterogenous mixture which ev 
in rubber estates to-day. By vigorous selection and testing it should be pos"* 
to isolate strains of high-yielding trees, and thereby assure that improved stm" 
of plants and sceds should be available when required for future plantings. 


eel 











* Averages for top grades only (Ribbed Smoked Sheet and Contract-Crépe) at. loca] weekly sale 
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Coconut. 


Acreage, Area, dc.—It is estimated that approximately 1,100,000 acres are 
planted with coconuts. But cultivation on systematic lines may be considered to 
occupy about 900,000 acres. Along the coast of the Western and Southern Pro- 
vinces planting has been done very close and no systematic cultivation is carried 
out. Here the main product is toddy which is supplied to arrack distilleries; at 
the same time the manufacture of coir string und rope is an important subsidiary 
industry, especially in the hands of women. Elsewhere the coconut is cultivated 
mainly for the production of copra, and the extraction of oil therefrom, as well 
as the manufacture of desiccated coconut. Cultivation is confined mainly to 
elevations below 1,500 feet and a well distributed rainfall of 50 to 90 inches is 
required. The greuter part of the acreage lies in the North-Western, Western, 
and Southern Provinces. 





Cultivation.—Much can be done to increase the output of the tree by cultiva- 
tion; by the use of concentrated manures containing nitrogen, potash, phos- 
phoric acid, &¢e.; green manures, such as Crotalaria; cattle manure; and 
vceasional cultivation with modern implements. Young coconuts systematically 
cultivated and manured come into bearing much eurlier than coconuts which are 
not so treated. 


Costs.—The cost of opening land for coconuts varies considerably, but it may 
be put on the average at Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 an acre, spread over ten years, the 
expenses being greater in the first three years. The waiting period may be put at 
ten years. Land is available to be opened in coconuts, but only in the out- 
districts, where a good deal of pioncering work, including the making of roads, 
combating wild animals, fever, &c., is necessary. 


Labour.—The quantity of labour required for a coconut estate is generally 
worked out at one labourer for 10 acres. A small resident force is often maintained 
for draining, manuring, and tillage, which on some estates consists of ubout half 
Tamil and half Sinhalese. Frequently the plucking of the nuts and the manu- 
facture of copra are done by a contractor, who supplies his own labour. 


Labour on coconut estates does not earn such high wages as on tea and rubber 
properties. Plucking may cost 50 cents per 1,000 nuts. 


The Nut. 


The principal product, from a commercial point of view, is the nut. The 
yield per palm on a cultivated estate is about 40 nuts per annum. The average 
Yield is probably under 80 nuts per palm, though with cultivation in good districts 
up to and over 80 may be secured. The number of pals to the acre may vary 
from 50 to 90, the average being about 70. The palms come into bearing in about 
six years with intensive cultivation, but more usually take up to ten years. The 
nuts are generally picked six times a year. They are made into copra upon the 
estate which produces them, but some of the smaller properties sell their nuts to 
manufacturers. Considerable quantities are exported when the demand for nuts 
for the manufacturing of desiccated coconut is keen. The price rose owing to the 
Increased demand for the manufactured products from Rs. 74 per 1.000 in 1913 
to the maximum of Rs. 115 per 1,000 in 1920. 


At the beginning of the veur the prices ranged from Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 per 1,000 
nuts, but as a result of the financial situation in Europe the rate fell down to 
Ks. 30 towards the end of June. During the second ha!f of the year crops were 
fenerally shorter than during the same period in 1931, the July picking being 
the only one which came up to average. Prices in the main followed those of 
the major industries but desiceated coconut millers were usually able to pay 
etter prices than the copra dealers. From Rs. 30 at the end of June the market 
tose to Rs. 50 by the end of December. 





Copra. 

The most important manufactured product is copra. This is the dried kert-l 
of the nut, and is used for the manufacture of coconut oil, which, again. & 
utilized for the production of margarine, soap, and othe. products. Poonae, a 
largely-used cattle food, is the by-product in the manufacture of coconut oil from 
copra, The bulk of it is used locally, either as cattle food or as manure, vy 
433,707 ewt. valued at Rs. 1,765,662 were exported in 1932. 

The number of nuts required to manufacture « candy (560 Ib.) of copra vari-s 
from 900 to 1,500. 

The value of the exports of copra is shown in Diagram No. 9. 

(See Chapter VII., page 43 regarding the trend of the market during the year.) 

The annual average market prices* in certain years were :—1923, Rs. 87.91 
per candy (560 Ib.); 1924, Rs. 85.42; 1925, Rs. 80.36; 1926, Rs. 79.40; 1 
Kis. 76.88; 1928, Rs. 76.22; 1929, Rs. 64.47; 1930, Rs. 52.36; 1931, Rs. 35.06. 
1082, Rs. 42.21 (see Diagram No. 5). 

Copra prices are liable to considerable fluctuation according to the rates cf 
freight and of exchange, &c. The market quotations are also liable to consid: 
able variation, as regular public sales are not held as in the case of tea and 
rubber. 









Coconut Oil. 


Although a large quantity of copra is exported for the extraction of oil by tke 
importers, a quantity of coconut oil is prepared in Ceylon. The traditional 
method of extraction consists in grinding the copra in a *‘ chekku " consist ng 
of a large wooden pestle, which is revolved by bullock power in a kind of 
stone mortar. This method is slow and wasteful, and modern mills are now 
working in Chilaw, Colombo, and other districts of Ceylon, hydraulic presses 
and expellers being in general use. Usually the locally manufactured covewit 
oil contains 14 to 2 per cent. of free fatty acid, and a further refinement is 
necessary in the consuming country. 

The value of the exports of coconut oil is shown in Diagram No. 9. 

(See Chapter VII., page 43 regarding the trend of the market during the year! 

The annual average market prices in certain years were :—1923, Rs. 584.5 
per ton f.o.b; 1924, Rs. 574.11; 1925, Rs. 543.17; 1926, Rs. 539.36; 1927. 
Rs. 491.78; 1928, Rs. 489.02; 1929, Rs. 412.33; 1930, Rs. 351.63; ll. 
Rs. 253.52; 1082, Rs. 283.75. 





Desiccated Coconut. 


Desiecated coconut is produced in Ceylon on a large scale, the conditions being 
favourable as the mills are either on the estates or easily accessible to them 
by water, road, or railway. The delivery of the fresh nuts, which are essential 
to the sucecss of the manufacture, is thus a simple matter. Mills, many with 
elaborate machinery, have been erected in almost every district to cope with the 
demand. Some are eapable of dealing with 50,000 nuts a day. 

The value of the exports of desiccated coconut is shown in Diagram No. 9. 

(See Chapter VIL., page 43 regarding the trend of the market during the year.) 

The annual average market prices in certain years were :—1923, 24 cents rr 
Ib.; 1924, 22 cents: 1925, 20 cents; 1926, 20 cents; 1927, 19 cents; 1928, 19 cents: 
1929, 16 cents; 1930, 13 cents; 1931, 10 cents; 1932, 11 cents (see Diag 
No. 5). 

Information regarding the manufacture of alcohol, &c., is shown under 
“* Exeise,’’ page 82. 





Coir, &c. 


An important but somewhat unorganized industry, also dependent upon th 
coconut tree, is the manufacture of coir, which consists of the stout. fibres forming 
the husk-of the nut. These fibres are separated by rotting the husks in water. ot 
by special machinery. The fibres are then graded and used for making brushes, 


* The average prices for 1927 to 1932 are for top grades only. Averages for other years represetl 
the lowest and highest overall weekly quotations received for all grades. 
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yarn, mats, rope, &c., according to their quality. In many parts of Ceylon the 
coir fibres are separated by village labour, chiefly women, and sold by them to 
exporting firms. 

Mills for the separation of the fibre by machinery have been established at 
several places in the Colombo, Negombo, and other districts. Much of the out- 
put is used locally, but there is considerable export of bristle fibre, mattress 
fibre, and coir yarn. The value of the exports of coir is shown in Diagram 
No. 9. 

For the first few months of the year the price of brist!e fibre (2 tie variety) 
rose from Rs. 7 to Rs. 9 per ewt. mainly due to the scarcity of husks iis the 
result of the small crops. Japan was a good buyer up to the end of April but 
then suddenly withdrew from the market. This factor, combined with the 
financial uncertainty on the Continent, caused an almost complete cessation of 
buying and a consequent decline in prices from Rs. 8.40 in May to the low 
figure of Rs. 5 at the end of June. The market for the latter half of the year 
was without marked features or extreme fluctuations. Large supplies were 
available and lack of demand kept the price around Rs. 5 per ewt. until the end 
of July. From then until the end of October when the Continent displayed some 
interest the price was steady at about Rs. 6.25, but closed eventually in 
December round about Rs. 6. 

The market for mattress fibre declined over the first part of the year. Opening 
round about Re. 1.60 per ewt. for No. 1, 70 cents per cwt. was seen by the end 
of June which is a new low record. This decline was in the main due to the 
heavy stocks held in the United Kingdom, South Africa, and on the Continent, 
and a feature of the market was the continual request from buyers to postpone 
shipments owing to the warehouses being full up. The latter part of the year 
showed slightly better prices owing to a shortage of supplies on account of 
abnormal rain and the price rose to about Re. 1.40 which was maintained until 
the end of December. 

The annual average market prices* in certain years for bristle fibre were :— 
1923, Rs. 14.46 per ewt.; 1924, Rs. 12.10; 1925, Rs. 7.62; 1926, Rs. 7.46; 1927, 
Ks. 8.37; 1928, Rs. 8.53; 1929, Rs. 9.01; 1980, Rs. 8.23; 1931, Rs. 6.65; 1932, 
Rs. 7.95; for mattress fibre* :—1923, Rs. 2.38 per ewt.; 1924, Rs. 2.95; 1925, 
Kis. 2.38; 1926, Rs. 3.08; 1927, Rs. 3.67; 1928, Rs. 3.07; 1929, Rs. 2.23; 1930, 
te. 1.40; 1931, Re. 1.41; 1932, Re. 1.25; for coir yarn*: 1923, Rs. 18.63 per ewt.; 
1924. Rs, 18.32; 1925, Rs. 16.26; 1926, Rs. 15.15; 1927, Rs. 16.75; 1928, 
Rs. 17.45; 1929, Rs. 14.34; 1980, Rs. 12.73; 1931, Rs. 10.20; 1982, Rs. 8.42. 


Cacao. 


Commercial cacao is produced from the seeds of the plunt Theobroma cacao. 
The variety now grown in Cey!on is the Forastero. 


Elevation and Rainfall, &c.—The cultivation of cacao is restricted to favourably 
situated valleys at an elevation between 500 to 2,000 feet which receive a well 
regulated rainfall of 60 to 80 inches and are protected from high winds. Planta- 
tions lie almost entirely in the Kandy and Matale Districts of the Central Pro- 
vince. Of an approximate acreage of 34,000 acres under cacao in the Island 55 
per cent. is in the former district and 33 per cent. in the latter. 

As with tea the number of peasant holdings ranging between 1 and 5 acres is 
Dot inconsiderable, but these small gardens receive but little attention from the 
owners in regard to systematic cultivation or the control of pests and diseases. 


Labour.—The labour required for a cacao estate works out at about one labourer 
for 2 acres. Tamils generally form the bulk of the labour force, but Sinhalese 
are also employed for lopping, &c. 


Planting.—The trees are generally planted 15 by 15 feet apart. Holes 3 feet 
deep by 1} feet across are dug and filled with carefully prepared soil. Seed at 
stake or basket plants are generally used for planting. As the young plant 





* The average prices for 1928 to 1932 are for top grades only. Averages_for other years represent 
the lowest and highest overall weekly quotations received for all. grades! 
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requires to be carefully shaded, shade trees must be planted at the satue Lo: 
between the rows ubout the same distance apart as the cacao. The dadap Lx 
been found the most suitable. 





Crops.—Cacao commences to bear fruit about the fifth year, two crops & ye" 
being then gathered. The ‘* Spring ’’ crop picked in May, June, and Juiy + 
small. ‘The main or ‘‘ Autumn ”’ crop is gathered in November, December. w 
January. The period from the blossom to the ripe pod is five months. I> 
average crop per acre varies considerably in Ceylon. The general average Is ab - 
34 to 4 ewt. per acre, although the yields from some well-cultivated estates bw 
reached the very high annual average of 84 ewt. per acre. 


Cultivation—The usual method of cultivation is to fork the soil every 
years, and upply about 700 to 800 Ib. per acre of artificial manures two te tt 
months later. The manure used is a general mixture containing witrozt. 
phosphoric acid, and potash. 


Pruning and Iemoving Suckers—Suckers are removed as soon as they apj<a! 
on the cacao trees, and periodical pruning is done when the foliage becomes ie 
thick and heavy. 


Weeding.—Cacno estates are kept clean weeded from the time of opening. 
average cost of weeding is about Rs. 6 per acre per annum. 

Picking.—The flowers and fruit of the tree grow in a characteristic m. 
direct upon the trunk and branches of the trees. The fruit is ellipsoidal and 
considerable size, and the beans are covered with pulp or mucilage. Ripe? 
is generally indicated by a change of colour on the outside of the pods. Tir 
fruit on the stems and main branches is picked by means of an ordinary pruniot 
knife, while that on the higher parts of the tree is dealt with by eacao hit 
The picking gang goes round as often as necessary, the period generally beitt 
between a fortnight and three weeks. The pods are cut down by men or bots 
who are followed by women, who gather the pods and heap them together. Tee 
fruits are opened the same day, and the beans carted or carried to the ferment: 
shed. One labourer will pick 1 to 1} bushels of wet beans per day. TI 
equal to about 87 lb. of the cured product. 

Fermentation.—At the fermenting shed the beans, covered with mucilase. # 
heaped into boxes or vats for fermentation. This process is accompanied by ne 
of temperature and by decomposition of the pulp surrounding the beans. Punt! 
the fermentation the pulp becomes more liquid and gradually flows away, the 
bottom of the fermenting boxes being perforated and raised off the ground & 
admit of this. The period of fermentation in Ceylon is about 36 hours. Aft 
12 hours the beans are given a light washing and turned over into another 
They are again given a heavier washing at the end of the fermenting perid of ¥* 
hours, when they are carried or carted to the barbecue or curing house. 


Curing.—The best method of curing is the gradual drying of the beans in the 
sun on barbecues covered with coir matting. By this method the best quay 
obtained. The period varies from five to seven days, according to the tele: 
ture. Most of the picking has, however, to be done during the wet season. anis 
greater part of the crop of Ceylon is cured by artificial means. The most popt! 
curing house is a two- or three-floor building, the floors being constructed of 
of wood covered over with coir matting, on which the freshly-fermented beans #” 
spread. The building is heated with hot air conducted by pipes placed under eat 
floor, the hot air being obtained by means of a fan, which drives the air thru 
the heating apparatus and then through the pipes. The temperature in th 
building during the curing process is kept between 110 and 120 degrees Fahrenhe’. 

Grading and Sorting.—After the beans are cured, they are sorted into different 
grades: first quality, which is composed of only the large round beans: sec! 
quality, flat and small beans: and third quality, known ns garblings, consistit’ 
of the shells and broken beans. : bs , 


—Caeao after grading is packed in bags (112 Ib. to a bag), when it# 
‘xport. Most of the eacao from Cevlon is shipped, in| this form. 


Th 
The 
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Prices.—The main crop was an exceptionally heavy one, in some cases the 
vield being nearly 25 per cent. better than in 1931 and with the large quantities 
available the market fell away to as low as Rs. 25 per ewt- The ‘‘ small ’’ crop 
aowever proved a failure and with a scarcity of supplies and improved interest 
shown by the principal purchasing markets, local values showed an upward ten- 
leney as the year progressed. About September there was less demand and 
prices commenced to sag to a very low figure. . 

Considerable support was received from the Philippine Islands and a feature 
of the season was the premium paid for sun-dried beans with a bright exterior 
as compared with good No. 1 estate artificially dried. 

The alteration in the United States of America import regulations as regard 
mouldy beans has also been a disturbing factor.” This defect in low grade Ceylon 
cacao should receive more attention in the form of better curing, storage, and 
selection, and it is considered that this trouble could be eradicated to some 
extent if buyers refused to touch damp cacao. 

The annual average market prices* in certain years were :—1923, Rs. 35.77 
per ewt.; 1924. Rs. 33.380; 1925, Rs. 33.17; 1926, Rs. 80.41; 1927, Rs. 52.22; 
ask Rs. 58.89; 1929, Rs. 53.46; 1930, Rs. 37.51; 1931, Rs. 29.71; 1932, 
ts. 27-71. 

The value of the exports of cacao is shown in Diagram No. 9. 


Cinnamon. 


Cinnamon, once the main export, still occupies a place—though a minor one— 
in the trade of the Island. Plantation in earliest days was mainly confined 
to the Western Province, of which Negombo was the most important centre. 
Much of this area was replaced with coconuts in subsequent years, but the 
extension of cultivation took place in the Southern Province where at the 
present time it is estimated that there is more land under cinnamon than in the 
Western Province. The approximate total acreage is 26,000 acres, of which 58 
per cent. is in the Southern Province (Galle District 40 per cent.) and 41 per 
cent. in the Western Province (Negombo area 30 per cent.). 

The industry is entirely in the hands of Ceylonese. The number of large 
properties of 100 acres and over in extent is limited and these receive systematic 
attention. The majority of plantations are small areas of 10 to 25 acres in 
extent. 


The Tree.—The cinnamon tree may grow to the height of 20 to 30 fezt, and 
the trunk may be upwards of 3 feet in circumference, The trees cultivated to 
produce the cinnamon of commerce are coppiced, and long willowy shoots are 
produced, growing to a ‘height of about 10 feet and to the size of a fair-sized 
walking stick. The shoots are cut and the bark is peeled off, and rolled into 
quills, which constitute the cinnamon of commerce. 


Cinnamon Cultivation.—If the soil is good, branches may be cut for barking 
from the fourth year. The tree blossoms in January, in April the fruit is ripe, 
and the cutting is done from May to October. When the tree is seen to bear 
fruit well it is in good health. and the bark will peel without difficulty. The 
sticks are gathered by boys and tied into bundles with coir strings; they are then 
romoved to the peeling stores. 

The object of the methods employed is to make the bark up into quills, a quill 
being a rod of cinnamon resembling a thin eane 4 feet in length; the pieces of 
bark when stripped are therefore p!aced round the sticks, both with a view to 
preserving their shape and as a convenience for the next operation. 

Skinning.—They are now allowed to remain for three to six hours, when 
fermentation takes place, and the bark is ready for skinning. This treatment of 
the bark leaves only that part which has the desired delicate taste; it is of a 
pate yellow colour and a parchment-like texture. The bark is now left to 
ferment and dry, which if the weather be favourable takes about 30 minutes. 





* The average prices for 1927 to 1932 are for top grades only. Averages’ for othér.years represent 
the lowest and highest overall weekly quotations received for all grades: 
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The next process is that of forming the quills. The smaller pieces are insett:. 
into the larger, and in the process of drying the quills form rods. They = 
afterwards rolled into shape and made up into bundles. 

Cinnamon oil is distilled from the chips and trimmings of the quills as well 
from the leaves. 

The commercial cinnamon products are the quills, the chips, and the of, Tx 
best quality is tine cinnamon prepared from tender bark. 

The chips are prepared by scraping or chipping the bark after removia! 
outer bark. 

Prices.—The large supplies of quills available bad the natural effect of cres#t; 
lower market prices and there has been a downward trend of prices throughout 
year. In the case of quills the market for Hamburg No. 11 opened at 23 ce 
but gradually fell away and closed the year at 19 cents; similarly the me 
for chips opened at about Rs. 35 per candy and at the end of December Rs. 3 
was recorded. 

‘The annual average market prices* of quills in certain years were :—Ii 
cents per Ib.; 1924, 70 cents; 1935, 88 cents; 1926, Re. 1.14; 1927, Re. 1.4: 
1928, Re. 1.29; 1929, Re. 1.15; 1930, 59 cents; 1931, 37 cents; 1932, 28 cen 
chips: 1923, Rs. 53.76 per candy; 1924, Rs. 67.95; 1925, Rs. 84.54: 
Rs. 93.79; 1927, Rs. 102.77; 1928, Rs. 105.72; 1929, Rs. 96.86; 1930, Rs: 
1931, Rs. 88.92; 1932, Rs. 26.40. An acre will yield about 120 1b. quills. 
cost of production of quills is about 30 cents per lb. 


Citronella Oil. 


Citronella oil grass is a large course grass growing 8 to 4 feet high, cultivate? 
in Ceylon (and of late years in Java) for its essential oil, which is obtained fen. 
the leaves by distillation, The grass grows in any ordinary soil, and thrive: 
best in a moist and hot atinosphere. 1t flourishes up to an elevation of 2"# 
feet, but its cultivation is confined entirely to the Southern Province where the 
acreage under this crop is estimuted to be 33,000 acres, of which 62 per cent. © 
in the Matara District and the remaining 38 per cent. in the Hambaniels 
District. Cultivation is in the hands of the Ceylonese. The grass is readly 
propagated by division (seed being rarely produced), and may be planted about 
2 by 3 feet apart in rows. Permanent shade is unnecessary, and the cultiv; 
is very simple, weeding being the chief requirement. The clumps are read 
cutting in about eight months from time of planting. Two cuttings a year uot 
be obtained, and about 40 lb. of marketable oil per acre is an estimated abnts. 
yield. The oil is of a strong aromatic odour; it is exported for use in scents 
soups, perfumery, &c., and is also a preventive against the bites of mosqui<> 
and leeches. 

Prices.—This product appears to escape the general depression. Shipments is 
1932 were 1,274,544 Ib. against 1,205,808 lb. in 1931, and prices were higher Uist! 
in 1931. 

The market was steady in January at 83 cents per Ib. rising in February 
98 cents. During March, after touching Re. 1 the price fell to 89 cents rem 
ing steady at about 86 cents during April but falling to 78 cents during May. Io 
dune tbe market recovered and by the middle of July had reached § cet! 
per lb, 

In August there was a further advance to 98 cents which was continued thrush 
out September until in October the price touched Re. 1.15, but by the end 
the month it was back to Re. 1.10. Early in November there was a heavy suit! 
to about 95 cents but the murket recovered as quickly to Re. 1.10 again. The 
was little demand in December and the year closed on a dull market at Re. 1.2. 

The annual average market prices in certain years were :—1923, Rs. 2.00 F 
Ib.; 1924, Rs. 2.03; 1925, Re. 1.37; 1926, 99 cents; 1927, 77 cents; 1928, 98 cents 
1929, Re. 1.06; 1930, Re. 1.12; 1981, 80 cents; 1932, 94 cents. 
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The average prices for 1927 to 1932 are for top grades only. Averages for otler {© 
represent the lowest and highest overall weesly quotations received for all grades. 












Tobacco. 


Acreage and Localities.—The estimated acreage under this crop in the Island 
14,000 acres, of which a little over half is found in the Jaffna District of 
ie Northern Province, where great care is given to cultivation. The methods 
lupted are peculiar to this area and the manufacture of the leaf gives rise to 
ie most important industry in the district. Another variety of leaf is grown 
. the Central Province which claims about 21 per cent. of the total acreage 
nder the crop. Dumbara in the Kandy District is a particularly favoured 
‘en while in the Matale District the crop is of some importance to the peasant, 
ides there being a small manufacture of cigars and pipe tobacco from the 
al leaf as in the case in Dumbara. Tobacco is also grown to the extent of 
»out 1,500 acres in the Kurunegala District where the method of manufacture 
» produce a chewing tobacco differs from that adopted in Jaffna. Elsewhere 
ultivation is carried out in the North-Central and Eastern Provinces to less 
xtents. 





Dumbara Tobacco.—A high grade of Ceylon tobacco is grown in the Kandy 
istrict. The cultivation in this district begins with the slight showers of the 
arly months of the year, and depends for its success upon the light rains which 
all in April, May, and June with the advent of the south-west monsoon. 
‘obacco is rarely grown in this district upon the same land in two consecutive 
ears, it being customary to cultivate the land in other crops and then to allow 
t to lie fallow for some years before another tobacco crop is taken off. In very 
iry weather, if water is available, hand watering is resorted to. Otherwise the 
‘rop depends entirely upon rainfull for its success, and is a speculative one. 
rairly satisfactory attention is given by some growers to curing and fermentation, 
wut a finer product would be procured if greater care were given to manufacture. 

The leaves of the Dumbara tobacco burn with a good white ash, and are manu- 
factured in the Island into cigars, which command a ready sale, and would be in 
steater demand if they were more uniform in quality. A large portion of the 
Central Province crop is sold to local manufacturers of cigars for use as wrappers 
for the Jaffna types. The leaves are smaller and of finer texture than the Jaffna 
types, and have good burning qualities. 

The Dumbara types of tobacco are also grown in other districts. The system 
of curing and fermenting differs somewhat in different areas, and the final product 
is not of such high quality as that produced in the Central Province. 


Jaffna Tobacco.—The Jaffna types consist of two kinds. These are locally 
known as the smoking and chewing kinds. Both are large-leaved, coarse tobaccos, 
the chewing type being of more vigorous and coarse growth than the stnoking 
type. 

Jaffna Cultivation.—The cultivation of tobacco at Jaffna is an interesting 
study. The lands are well ploughed and. manured with cattle or sheep manure 
or with green leaves, and reduced to a fine tilth. Nurseries for seedlings are 
well prepared, and the seedlings planted out carefully and systematically. Work 
begins with the north-east rains, and during the early part of the growing period 
the rainfall may be sufficient. to maintain satisfactory growth. During dry 
Weather and from the end of December onwards the tobacco plants are irrigated 
by wells. In the middle of the growing season this irrigation has to be thoroughly 
carried out. During the early part of the growing period thorough cultivation 
of the lund is carried on, so as to prevent its becoming ‘‘ caked ’’ and to allow 
of the maximum growth for the plants. All plants, except those required for seed 
Purposes, are topped at a height of about 4 feet, and when they begin to vellow 
they are harvested. The whole plant is cut down and allowed to ‘ quail ’’ for a 
day in the sun. In the afternoon the plant is separated into individual leaves, each 
being left. attached to a piece of the stem. These are then taken for withering in 
‘n open shady shed. Fermentation differs slightly in different localities in its 
details, and the curing of the smoking and chewing types requires different 
treatment. Chewing types are harvested by cutting of the leaves, commencing 

Tom the top of the plant. All inferior broken leaves and those portions of the 
Stalks which are not attached to the leaves are either sold;to, the ananufacturers 
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for making nicotine extracts or are used for manurial purposes. Conditiets - 
sale demand that portions of the stalk should be attached to the leaves in* 
majority of cases. 

There are certain lands on which the chewing type alone can be cultiv: 
while others are well known for their production of high grade smoking 
Tobacco from certain localities always commands higher prices than the rm. — 
market rates, while elsewhere only a low grade tobacco is produced. The su-: 
ing tobaccos are sold to manufacturers for the local manufacture of wh 
known throughout the whole Island as the ‘* Jaffna cheroot ’’. Some of *- 
chewing types are sold locally for chewing with the betel leaf, lime, and are 
but the bulk of this type is exported to Travancore, where the Jaffna tol. 
are eagerly sought after. 

Over 98 per cent. of the unmanufactured leaf goes to British India and a}. 
92 per cent. of the manufactured tobacco is sent to the Maldive Islands. 

The costs of cultivation of a tobacco crop in the Jaffna District are hes~ 
considerable sums being expended upon manures, cultivation, and irrigation. 
seasonable years, when prices ure high, the profits are large. In other 3 
expenses are barely covered, but in general the better lands wi'l vield aver: 
profits of between Rs. 300 to Rs. 450 per acre, while profits of Rs. 600 to Rs. 3" 
per acre have been secured in good years. The average price of the J: 
produet varies from Hs. 20 to Rs. 40 per 1,000 leaves. 

The Travancore markets some fifteen years ago closed to Jaffna tobaccos. b- 
were subsequently reopened. The critical situation demanded that experim 
with other types of tobacco should be undertaken. These have been carried : 
upon a Government experiment station, and it has been demonstrated th 
White Burley tobacco of good quality capable of realizing 1s. 6d. per Ib. ot Us 
London market can be satisfactorily grown. The Government has evolved 
purchase scheme fur White Burley tobacco which is exported to England. Ti 
exports of this tobacco have been as follows :— 

Year. 

























Year. Ib, 7 Year. 





Cardamoms. 

Uses.—Cardamoms are of commercial value on account of the spice obtsin: 
from them, which is well known to cooks and confectioners, and is used 3 
pharmacopoeia as a deadener of tastes and a medicine. 





Habitat, &¢.—The commercial value of the plant lies in the fruit. whieb & 
borne on racemes rising from the ground. The plant itself—Elettaria Curt 
momum—grows in stools of clumps under the shade of forest: trees at elevate! 
between 2,800 and 4,0U0 feet, with a rainfall of 115 to 150 inches a year. 


Manufacture.—The fruit is collected by women and children, and is mir 
factured into either (1) bleached or (2) green dried. In the former ease th: 
fruit is bleached, soaked, and dried in sulphur fumes, the process being repe? 
until the required pale colour is secured, and the ends are clipped off either bs 
hand or by a clipping machine. In the latter case the fruits are merely drie’ 
the sun. 

Acreage.—The total acreage under cardamoms is estimated to be 6.000 acer: 
of which 82 per cent. is confined to the Central Province—approximately 
acres in the Kandy District. 1,500 acres in the Nuwara Eliya District. 
1,000 acres in the Matale District. About 1,000 acres are found in the Kes 
and Ratnapura Distriets (Province of Sabaragamuwa). The bulk of the 
tions is in the hands of Europeam owners, but the number of sma!] gardens of} 
few acres in size in the hands of peasants is not inconsiderable. 

The value of the exports of cardamoms is shown in Diagram No. 9. 

Prices.—Early in the year the market ruled strong for all deseriptio 
with offerings below requirements all arrivals realized very full rates, the av 
quotation of Re. 1.35 for January improving to Re. 1.42 for February and Re. 1" 
for March. This advance in price was partly attributed to the operations ¢ 

combine amongst growers in India to maintain prices. 
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feature of the market was a very strong demand for Greens and an absence 
1quiry for bleached descriptions. 
3 the year progressed, demand showed a falling off and rates receded very 
erially, with an occasional improvement always followed by a furthen fall to 
swer level. Towards the close of the year the market ruled irregular resulting 
» further decline in values and with the dull market which ensued prices 
-aaged down to Re. 1.10 for November but recovered to Re. 1.18 for December. 
year has witnessed a gradual elimination of bleached descriptions in favour 
3reens and unless there is a very marked improvement in the price of bleached 
lamonns estates will very likely continue marketing their crops as Greens. 
he annual average market prices* in certain years were :—1923, Rs. 2.41 per 
1924, Rs. 2.93; 1925, Rs. 3.42; 1926, Rs. 2.44; 1927, Rs. 2.54; 1928, Rs. 2.50; 
9, Rs. 2.22; 1930, Re. 1.69; 1931, Re. 1.67; 1932, Re. 1.33. 


Arecanuts.t 


Yon ditions.—The arecanut palm is grown in all village gardens in the wetter 
tricts of the Island. It produces heavy crops of fruits, and provides, straight 
ims, which are used for the erection of temporary structures. Pure cultivations 
the palm similar to those to be found in Southern India are rarely seen in 
yvlon, although in the Kegalla District there are some fairly extensive pure 
imntations. The area under arecanuts is about 69,000 acres. 

Yhere are several varieties of arecanuts grown, and the respective values of 
ese are well known to the purchasers of fruits. Little care is, however, taken 
the selection of fruits for planting, and no attempts have been made to improve 
e local types. Planting of arecanuts still continues in village holdings, but in 
any instances this palm is being replaced by the coconut. 


The Fruit.—The fruits of the arecanut palm are harvested when ripe, and are 
Id in their unhusked state in all the bazaars and markets of the Island. The 
ied product is also readily procurable in the majority of boutiques. It is cut 
to thin shavings, whigh are used for chewing with the betel leaf, lime, and 
‘easionally tobacco, by most of the village population of the Island. The price 
‘ unhusked arecanuts is about 30 cents per hundred, of husked nuts 35 cents per 
andred. 

Arecanuts are generally exported to British India and the Maldive Islands, 
cout 88 per cent. going to the former and about 6 per cent. to the latter. 


Foodstuffs. 
Paddy or Rice. 


Tf Hill paddy (elvi) is excluded, it may be said that the cultivation of paddy 
a Ceylon is based upon a plentiful supply of water. Not only are the plants 
lependent upon a good supply in all stages up to the ripening period, but the 
srocesses of cultivation in all parts of Ceylon, except some of the most northerly, 
re dependent upon it. 


Rain-water Cultivation.—Cultivation without the help of irrigation is carried 
mn. not only in dry districts like Jaffna, but also in wetter parts like the Kandy 
District. The success of the crop is entirely dependent upon a sufficient and 
reasonable rainfall, and upon the soil being capable of retaining the water for a 
fairly long period in order to tide over the rainless intervals. Should the rains fail 
after the paddy has been sown, the crop will perish, and then the cultivator must 
Tesow his field with a paddy which can mature in the remainder of the season, or 
lose the season entirely. Similarly, if the rains are late, the earlier maturing 
varieties of paddy must be sown. 








* The average prices for 1927 to 1932 are for top grades only. Averages for other years represent 
the lowest and highest overall weekly quotations received for all grades. 

} Although in point of value of exports arecanuts rank between rubber and cacao, this sub- 
pee is inserted here, as the cu‘tivation is not organized, and insufficient details are available 
Tegarding it. 
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Irrigation —When paddy is grown under irrigation, the water may be sujt 
by springs, streams (clas), wells, or reservoirs (‘‘ tanks ’’). Cultivation tr 
streams may be seen in the Central and Uva Provinces, and under tanks in : 
drier Eastern, Northern, and North-Central Provinces. 





Asweddumization.—In all cases where a system of irrigation is emp!ovec. °. 
land must be ‘‘ asweddumized ’’, or prepared for paddy. Should the paddy = 
not be level. it is necessary to terrace it. This terracing is brought to a t- 
level of perfection in the hilly districts. Distribution channels convey « 
irrigation water to the upper plots, and drains carry off the surplus water. 


Preparation for Sowing.—In the preparation for sowing, ploughing may be + 
in the dry, or if the rains fall or water is available, sufficient water may be 
on to the field to soften the ground. This is then lightly ploughed by mear- 
small wooden ploughs drawn by buffaloes or cattle. Small iron ploughs are »- 
emp/toved in some districts, and their use is slowly extending. In some distr 
and in some fields of considerable depth ploughing is not done, the preparat: 
the soil being carried out by puddling with buffaloes or by digging with bh: 
During the first ploughing the weeds are partially buried. About ten to twa 
days after the first ploughing a second ploughing is given. The weeds are th 
still further buried, and the ground made softer and muddier. Between tic 7 
and second ploughings in the Central Province green manuring is carrie 
Leaves and twigs are buried at the second ploughing, and in some districts sp:« ' 
green manure crops are grown for ploughing in. After a lapse of another week * 
ten days a third ploughing may be carried out. This is generally adopted in :. 
Central Province, but in other Provinces this third ploughing is not general. | 
means of this ploughing the soil is converted into mud of the consistency desir | 
for sowing upon. Instead of the plough, buffaloes are often employed to tra 
the muddy soil until the desired consistency is attained. The mudding is fel. : 
Ly a rough levelling by means of the ‘‘ poruiwa,"’ a levelling board dragged a)": 
Ly a pair of buffaloes or by cattle. This does not leave the surface smooth en's. : 
for sowing, so that it is followed by work with hand levelling boards. At the si - 
time shailow channels are made to conduct the surplu@ water from the surf-< 
which is now quite smooth. The field is then ready for sowing. | 















Manuring.—Artificial fertilizers, such as bone meal, have been applied ti) 
certain extent in the past, but the use of ammonium compound of phosphoric # ! 
is now being popularized. These are applied at the second or third ploughing: * 
at the time of sowing. 





Sowing.—Seed is prepared for sowing by soaking it in water for 24-36 hours. 
is then placed in a flat heap on leaves of plaintain or coloecasia and covered s: - 
to retain warmth and exclude air. At the end of two or three days. if germina‘: 
is satisfactory, the seed will have begun to sprout. The sprouted seeds are +} 
separated from one another and sown broadcast on the field. 


Although the advantages of transplanting paddy seedlings have been abund:s: 
demonstrated, not much transplanting is done in Ceylon, except in the Cet: 
Province and Kegalla District of Sabaragamuwa. At present the cultivator pre” 
in the majority of cases, to broadcast and then thin out. When the seedlinss 
well established, i.e., in about six weeks from sowing, the fields are weeded by = 
women. At the same time thinning out:is done in places where the seedling: 
too thick, some of those so removed being used to fill up gaps where the sew. 
has been too thin. 





Transplanting.—In transplanting, the seeds are germinated as usual and 1’: 
sown in specially prepared nurseries. When the seedlings are from fovr ' 
six weeks old, they are removed from the nursery and planted at regular inter: : 
in the fields. Although the expenses of working are increased. this is n° 
more than counterbalanced by the increased yields obtained. The plants gt | 
freely and weeds are partially smothered, any weeding necessary being \ 
easily carried out. Transplanting cannot be carried out, however, when 
water supply is not reliable, or when fields are excessively marshy. 
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le crop receives very little attention, apart from watering, weeding, and 
sting against birds. until the approach of the ripening period. When the 
1ts begin to mature, they first take on a yellow colour, and, at this point, 
cultivator drains the water from the field and allows the paddy to ripen. 





©@ ping.—Keaping is always done with the sickle, and the result is that a long 
ragged stubble is left on the field. This remaing until it is time to prepare 
the next crop. The sheaves of paddy are put on one side as they are reaped 
allowed to dry. After this, they are carried to the threshing-floor, which has 
a carefully prepared in readiness. 


‘hh reshing.—Threshing methods vary in different districts. In general, the 
‘A sheaves are spread out on the threshing-floor, and buffaloes or cattle yoked 
“ther are driven over them round and round until all the grains have been 
bed_ off the stalks. The straw is then raked off, the paddy collected and 
ied over to the winnowers, who separate the empty grains from the good 


s 


yoasons.—There ure two puddy-growing seasons, both of which are made use 
for the cultivation of the same tract of fields when sufficient labour and water 
available. The Maha crop is sown from the end of August to the middle of 
tober. according to the district. The harvest from this crop is reaped in Febru- 
or March. The Yala crop season commences wth sowing in March-April, 
- harvest being reaped in July to September. The corresponding Tamil seasons 
ealled Munmari and Pinmari or Kalapokam and Sirupokam. Generally 
saking, six and four months are required for the respective Maha and Yala erops. 
some districts sowings take place between the Maha and Yala seasons for a 
da or iddi (Tamil) crop. 


{mi provements.—Considerab'e improvements in paddy cultivation can be 
ected. Transplanting could become more general, und greater attention given 
manuring and seed selection. The Government, through the Departinent of 
rriculture. has undertaken a considerable amount of research work in paddy in 
cent years, and a number of pure-line strains have been evolved and are now 
ing tested on a field scale’ and distributed to cultivators. Similarly, frequent 
tnonstrations have been given in manuring and the organization of the supply 
manures is now being investigated. 

Varicties.—The varicties of paddy grown in Ceylon fall into three groups, accord- 
¢ to the time necessary for their maturing. In the first group come those 
wldies such as Mavi, Hatiel, and Suduvi, which take at least six months to 
ature, while in the second group come varieties such as Dunahala, Murungan, 
id Batavi, which mature in three months or less. An intermediate class contains 
ose Varieties which mature in four to five months. 

The ‘‘ age" of a particular variety, however, depends largely upon climatic 
tors such as rainfall, temperature, and elevation, and it is quite a common 
ling to find the same variety requiring different maturing periods in different 
‘rovincees, or even in two different situations in the same district. 





Discaxea.—Diseuses und pests causing extensive loss to paddy in Ceylon are 
ew in number. Insects do the greatest amount of damage, the chief of these 
emg— 

(1) The Paddy Bug. which sucks the milky juices of the young grain, which, 
or this reason, never matures. 

(2) The Paddy Swarming Caterpillar also causes considerable damage on 
ecasions, but ean be readily controlled. 

(3) The Paddy Stem Borer, which feeds within the stem and prevents the 
train from setting. 

Rice. —Paddy ‘s converted into rice by pounding in a mortar, This work is 
usually undertaken by women, who receive a share of the rice husked for their 
work, Several sinall mills have been erected in the past few years, which have 
given fairly satisfactory results. It is possible for the milling of paddy in the 
sland to be considerably extended. 
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Acreage.—The area under wet land paddy in Ceylon is estimated to be Xv 
acres yielding approximately 12 to 13 million bushels of paddy (grain in b 
per annum. The greatest proportion of the acreage lies in the North-Wes- 
Province. But large extents are found in all the Provinces. 


Hill Paddy.—Hill paddy or elvi is grown upon dry lands. It is usually c: 
vated upon hilly lands in districts where an abundant rainfall cannot be : 
upon or in ‘* chenas ’’ on lands which are somewhat low-lying. Hill paddy - 
sown broadcast in lands which have been cleared and burnt. While the ery: 
growing the larger weeds are pulled out, otherwise no cultivation is carrici « 
during its period of growth. Yields of hill paddy, if seasons are favourable. 
generally heavy, and the rice from this type of paddy is highly prized. 








Other Food Crops. 


Chenas.—Many other food grains are grown in the Island. Except in? 
Northern Province, these are generally grown in ‘‘ chenas ’’—areas of land cover. 
with secondary forest or other vegetation, which are cleared and burned—wk:: 
are either private or leased or granted by the Crown. The principal grains ers: 
are kurakkan (Eleusine coracana), maize, Italian millet, Paspalum millet. at 
Panicum millet. Pulses are also grown in the chenas, the principal crops te-- 
green gram, horse gram, and black gram. Gingelly (Sesamum indicum) fors+ 
an important chena crop particularly in the Jaffna, Anuradhapura, and Rurus 
gala Districts. Hitherto in addition to the utilization locally of the crop produc: 
in the Island, gingelly seed, oil, and poonac had been imported from India to tt: 
value of Rs. 2 to 3 millions. 







Fdible tubers grow in abundance. These are known in the Island as yams 
and include dioscorea yams, tannia yams, sweet potatoes, and manioc. Swe 
potatoes are abundant in the Southern Province, while manioc or cassava 2 
spread rapidly in all districts in recent years, and constitutes a gener fied 
The preparation of tapioca might be possible in some districts if a good sup! 
of pure water were available. 

Plantains (bananas) of various types are largely cultivated, and are to be four? 
in all markets. The largest area of plantains is to be found between Polgahawels 
and Rambukkana, but in recent years the bunchy-top disease has occurred 3" 
caused considerable damage. This disease now appears to be less virulent. at? 
areas which suffered severely some years ago are now giving good crops of fruit 

Jak and breadfruit are important foodstuffs, while ‘‘ jaggery "’ is made ft: 
coconut, palmyra, or kitul palms. 

4 





Vegetables and curry plants are generally cultivated throughout the Ish 
and markets are well stocked. Dried chillies are prepared in the drier di : 
while onions are largely grown in some localities. Pumpkins, gourds of varc# 
kinds, and cucumbers are largely grown and find a ready sale in the vare® 
towns and village markets of the country. In the hills European vegetables thr 
and are largely grown for transport by rail to the principal centres of pepulati 
and to the shipping in Colombo Harbour. 








Miscellaneous. 


Cotton.—Considerable success had been achieved in the efforts made te 
lish the cultivation of cotton as a peasant industry in the Hambantota | 
of the Southern Province where over 2,000 acres were cultivated in 1930. 
produce raised by peasants was purchased by Government on behalf of the 5p!2"" 
ing and Weaving Mills, Colombo, which undertook to buy all the crop. '% 
general depression with a steady fall in price has resulted in diminishing inter 
in cotton growing, so much so that only a very small acreage was cultivated in 
1932 season. The Government purchase did not amount to much more than 
ewt. of seed cotton against over 200 cwt. in 1931. A portion of the crop. b™ | 
ever, was purchased by local buyers on behalf of rural organizations which * 

v attempting to foster Spinning as a Cottage Industry. 
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Kapok.—Kapok is not grown as a pure crop, but is largely planted along the 
oundaries of fields and settlements and in some instances interspersed among 
ther permanent crops. A regular trade is being conducted by petty dealers. 
he exports and their value during the past three years were as follows :— 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. Rs. Cwt. Rs, Cwt. Rs. 
30,~Ctw«w 3,511 .. 189,289 11931... 6,787 .. 241,678 ]19382w. 6,066 .. 152,969 





Kitul.—The fibre of the Borassus palm has always found a ready market, and 

1 the past few years it has been used locally for the manufacture of brooms and 
rushes. The tree is not systematically cultivated, and is only indiscriminately 
istributed thtoughout the wetter districts of the mid- and low-country. The 
xtent of trade in this product may be seen from the following figures :— 


Quantity. uantity. 








uantity. ¥ 
‘<ported. Value, Exported Value. ixported. Value. 
Cut. Re, Cwt. Ra. Cwt. Re. 
930... 1122. 64,79311981 .. 1.654 6. 84,425 Linz +s 1,823. 60,545 


Papain.—This is the dried extract obtained from the milk of the papaya fruit 
or which there has been a steady market in the past. High prices paid some 
‘ears back were an encouragement to the cultivation of the papaw tree which 
orms a suitable catch crop during the waiting period of return from tea or 
ubber. But many small pure plantations also sprang up, and though it has 
een surmised that over-production has been responsible for a big drop in the 
orice of papain, it is more probable that the market was cornered to the detri- 
nent of the small producer. The crop was largely cultivated in the Kegalla, 
Kandy, and Kurunegala Districts and the development of a profitable peasant 
ndustry was indicated. The following figures show the extent of the trade in 
vapain :— 

Quantity. 


Quantity Quantity 


Exported. Value. | Exported. Value. Exported, Value. 
Ib. Rs.| Ib. Rs. Ib. Rs. 
1930 oe ROSSER 45 458,872! 1931 «+ 76,947 .. 411,420) 1932 «+ 64,356 .. 337,127 


Pepper.—The pepper vine is widely distributed throughout the wet low-country 
as well as in the Kandy and Matale Districts of the mid-country though system- 
utic pure plantations are not established. It is grown against shade trees in 
certain tea and cacao estates, and is in evidence in practically every village 
garden. There has always been a steady demand for the crop which is handled 
‘nainly by petty traders. Prices went down badly during 1980 and for the most 
Part of 1931, but at the end of the year the exports were heavy, and in view 
of indications that the market will be favourable, an extension of cultivation is 
being rapidly pushed forward. The trade in pepper has been as follows :— 


Quantity Quantity y, Quantity ’, 
eeeted, Value. ey, — Value. erantty, Value. 
cwt. Rs. Cwt. Rs. Cwt. Rs, 
1930 +» 2,766 .. 174,144! 1931 -- 8,151 .. 119,700! 1932 23 1,570 .. 57,640 


Coffee-—The hybrid varieties of Robusta Coffee which ure practically immune 
from the coffee leaf disease, and have the advantage of coming into bearing earlier 
and of yielding more prolific crops have been cultivated successfully at several 
Experiment Stations during the past few years and have proved their suitability 
under varying conditions below an elevation of 3,000 feet. Much interest is 
being shown in this crop now, and besides numerous applications for seed and 
Plants, the Department of Agriculture is distributing seedlings on an extensive 
scale with a view to establishing a new peasant industry in the following 
districts :—Kandy and Matale in the Central Province; Kegalla and Ratnapura in 
the Province of Sabaragamuwa; Galle in the Southern Province; and parts of the 
Kurunegala and the Badulla Districts. The produce is disposed of entirely for 
nome consumption. 
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Toppy AND ARRACK. 





The production of toddy and arrack forms two important indusiries dei 
on the coconui palm. The nuts are formed at the top of the tree on the 
enclosed in spathes, and for the formation of these nuts a large quanuty cf ~ 
charine juice is supplied by the tree to the stalks. If the spathe is ** tayjei 
before the nuts mature, and a pot attached to it, a quantity of the juice. vor 
ing from 6 to about 12 drams per day, can be collected in the pot. If hz< 
not used to prevent fermentation, the action of yeasts, which are present :c 
air or in the pot, will convert the sugar in the juice into alechol, and the ib: 
will be converted into toddy, with an alcoholic strength of about 4 to 8 per &: 
Toddy is also obtained similarly from the palmyra and kitul palms. It is s 
in taverns under Government licence at rates varying from 65 cents to Re 
per gallon. A considerable industry depends upon the sale of toddy #5 
attracts many of the smaller Ceylonese capitalists. The cost price of teddy = 
probably be put at about 30 cents per gallon, and considerable profits are ue} 
when the sales are active. 


The toddy consumption in 1931-32 was 3,655,540 gallons, compared ¥* 
3,468.595 gallons in 1980-81, the average consumption per head of populat 
being .69 and .68 gallons respectively. The actual toddy revenue collected 
the two financial years was Rs. 2,267,075 in 1930-31 and Rs. 1.637.116 
1931-32, the revenue per head being 42 and 31 cents, and the revenue per gai! 
of toddy consumed 65 and 45 cents respectively. In 1932-33 the rents of 188 tedi 
taverns were sold for Rs. 2,045,166, an increase of over four and a half lacs * 
rupees from the rent sale figures of the 146 taverns for the financial year 1% 


By the distillation of coconut toddy, the local spirit known as “ arrack “* 
produced; and this is sold, like toddy. in taverns licensed by Government. T'- 
whole of the toddy retail trade. and of the distilling and sie of arrack. is 
hands of Ceylonese capitalists. Distillation of arrack prior to 1923 was 
on in about 250 small pot-stills of the most primitive variety: it is now cone 
trated in seven large modern distilleries situated in the Kalutara District. 
outturn capacity of each of which is not less than 60,000 gallons per ant 
Three of the distilleries have installed ‘‘ Barbet’s ’’ patent stills for continu: 
distillation, each capable of producing 1,000 gallons of arrack per day. 
distillery operations are curried on under the close supervision of the F 
Department. The arrack made at these distilleries is far purer and more fc 
from copper than any arrack previously distilled from coconut toddy in Cesie 
These new private distilleries were started in April, 1924. They supply the" 
arrack to Government at a fixed price under what is known as the “ Contric 
Supply ’’ system. 

About 8 gallons of toddy are required to produce a gallon of arrack at pre 
strength, i.e., the outturn in arrack (proof gallons) of a distillery is about q2 
per cent. of the toddy distilled. The distiller’s cost of production is about Re. 1+ 
to Re. 1.75 per proof gallon. The distillers sell their arrack to Government 
Rs. 2.40 per gallon at 27 degrees under proof. Government. stores and mstur 
the spirit in bond and carries on reducing, blending, and bottling operations. 

Retailing is done by renters, who are usually those who offer the highest pre 
for this privilege. Tn addition to paying this price irrespective of the velum: 
their sales, they pay the following charges for every gallon of arrack they 
from a Government warehouse to cover Government expenditure on purchi 
warehousing, and bottling arrack :— 












woe 


























Duty on bulk arrack ut Rs. 10 per gallon and on bottles at Rs. 7 per gallon: 
Cost price. Rs. 3 per gallon in all distriets except Trincomalee, Batticaloa, 2% 
Bandarawela; ; 
Cost price, Rs. 8.50 per gallon at Trincomalee. Battienloa, and Bandarawe? 


Extra charges per gallon on bottled arrack, Rs. 2 for white bottles and Re. 1? 
for black 2-pint bottles. 
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Che number of gullons of arrack distilled during the las: three years is as 
ows :— 


Gallons (proof). Gallons (proof). 
1930 on oe 387,427 1932 ee on 275,629 
1931 oe +e 286,138 


Che corresponding outturn for the three years was 12.07, 12.08, and 11.08 
pectively. 

Phe consumption of arrack in 1932 was 354,450 gallons, a decrease of 68,145 
lons on the 1931 figure. 

Che nutnber of arrack taverns in 1930-31 was 151 and in 1931-32 was 180. The 
imated net revenue after deducting expenses of the distribution and storage 
stem was Rs. 4,565,484 in 1930-31 and Rs. 5,120,520 in 1931-32, which is 
uivalent to Re. 0.86 and Re. 0.97 respectively per head of population. The 
‘uck consumption per head of population was .08 gallon in 1930-31 and .07 
Non in 1931-32. The arrack revenue (net) per gallon was Rs. 10.80 in 1980-31 
d Rs. 14.44 in 1981-32. The net revenue shows an increase, consequent on the 
crease of duty on bulk arrack from Rs. 7 to Re. 10 per gallon. 


VINEGAR MANUFACTURE. 


Toddy vinegar is obtained from the aceticization of fermented toddy, which 
kes place naturally after about 36 hours. 

In 1924 special licences were first issued to vinegar manufacturers in the West- 
‘n and Southern Provinces, with a view to encourage the manufacture of toddy 
inegar as a local industry. Rules were passed in 1926 to control vinegar stores, 
nd the results of the experiment have been satisfactory. 

There is evidence of a considerable demand for toddy vinegar, and the present 
upply is insufficient to meet the demand. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The total liquor revenue for the financial year 1930-31 and 1931-32 was as 
ollows :— 





Excise Revenue. 1930-31. 1931-32. 

Rs, Rs. 
Arrack (Gross) oe o Oe 6,048,792 net 5,480,911 
Toddy . - 2, 5 1,637,116 
Licensing fees .. 201,587 
Composition fees 9,277 
Total Excise Revenue 7,248,801 


Other Revenue. 


Customs (import duties) 
Police Court fines in Excise cases 
Sale of confiscated articles 





Total revenue directly connected with excisable articles 9,562,955 





The expenditure on the Excise Department, including the salaries of Civil 
Servants and all Excise Department. officers and all other charges, was 
Rs. 1,878,830 in 1931-32 being 17.6 per cent. of the Excise revenue for the year, 
or 14.4 per cent. of the Excise revenue plus Customs duty on excisable articles 
and Police Court fines in Excise cases. 





ExcrsE OFFENCES. 


a following is a statement of Excise detections in the three years 1930, 1931, 
and 1932 :— 





Foreign ‘ Intoxteating Short 
Year. Liquor, Arrack, Toddy tere seasure, Others, Total. 
19300, R34. BIT 780, 88 
te 50 t. 430 1) Once = 
1932 7 193 2) 5.za9 6 - 





The most remarkable increases occur under illicit distillation, illicit tapping, sale 
and transport of toddy, and under cultivation and sale of intoxicating drugs. 


( Boy 
FISHERIES. 


The fishing industries of the Island fall under the following main hesd: 
sea fisheries, (b) chank fisheries, (c) pearl fisheries, and (d) fresh-water fisi:"- 


Sea Fisheries.—These are by far the most important and extensive aol 
curried on all round the coast by Sinhalese and Tamil fishermen who u 
craft principally the catamaran and outrigger canoe working lines and mi: 
nets. Both types of vessel depend on sail and on account of their limi 
size have long since attained their maximum development and efficiency. 
cannot be adapted to work modern fishing gear. 











Prior to the extension of the railway and of motor transport, the bulk 
tish caught was either dried, cured, or pickled, but with the present facilit 
transport and with the aid of ice-making plants erected at the principal : 
centres, fish is now distributed in a more or less fresh condition to pr: 
all parts of the Island and such is the demand that only a small surplus is 
able for the fish curers, with the result that the once prosperous dried fish in 
has almost died out. 










No complete statistics exist regarding the value and extent of the indusr 
but its inability to meet existing demands is clearly shown by the records ct & 
imports of fish goods into the Island, which in 1911 amounted to 54.22" 
valued at Rs. 4,951,516 and in 1932 to 580,779 ewt. valued at Rs. 1.25.4 
The bulk of these imports is made up of cured and Maldive tish imported {n+ 
Southern India and the Maldive Islands. These in 1911 amounted to 34% 
ewt. valued at Rs. 4,233,368 and in 1982 to 403,127 ewt. valued at Rs. 9.21 


The high value of these imports is clear evidence of the existence of as 
local market for fish goods and, in conjunction with the vast natural re a 
that Ceylon waters offer for exploitation, indicates the scope for develop" 
open to this industry. 





est: 








The question of this development bas taken the foremost place in the in 
gation work of the Fisheries Department under the direction of the M 
Biologist who is also Director of the Colombo Museum. In the first instane 
department carried out a fisheries survey of the coastal waters with the ute 
of acquiring data regarding demersal tishes and of exploring these wate! i 
possible trawl fishing grounds. Two extensive fishing banks which are practic: 
virgin ground were surveyed, i.e., the Pedro bank off the north-east coust wit 
area of over 1,000 square miles and the Wadge bank off Cape Comorin. Seu?” 
India, with an area of over 4,000 square miles. Both banks gave co ‘ 
promise for commercial development and following this preliminary ¥°™ 
results of which are published in the Ceylon Journal of Science. Set!) | 
(Fisheries), Vol. II., it was decided to carry out a detailed survey of both b 
for the purpose of obtaining more exact data of their trawl fishing value 2” T 
for the preparation of charts necessary for their commercial exploi‘stt"- 
survey of the Pedro bank has since been completed and a detailed rep! | 
charts of the area is now in preparation. Accounts of this work are contained & 
Cevlon Administration Reports (Marine Biology), 1926-30. The complete se 
of the Wadge bank has been suspended pending a recovery of the finance!’ site 
tion. These investigations led to the formation, in 1928, of a local tat 
company which is now operating on both banks. 
















Future developments of the trawl fishing industry are limited to less at 
et fore 


sixth of the available fishing grounds of Ceylon and can affect the mar 
class of fish only, namely, demersal or bottom feeding fishes. They can ™ 7 
part in the development of the mid-water and demersal fisheries for whieb 
whole of the waters of Ceylon are available. 


whet! 
f te 


Chank Fisheries.—The chank, which has considerable value in Ind. 
it is cut and carved into bangles, is fished annually in the shallow wate” 
Valk Strait off the Jaffna Peninsula where it occurs in great abundant? 

heries are carried out chiefly by divers from Southern India and are 
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> the Chanks Ordinance of 1890. The chanks fished are exported to India, the 
eylon Government collecting a small royalty in the form of an export duty, 
‘hich prior to April, 1929, varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 6 per 1,000 shells and now 
uries from Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 per 1,000 shells according to quality. The average 
umber exported annually for the last ten years under the old duty was 2,305,664 
alued at Ks. 119,555 and the average royalty was Rs. 10,770. Under the new 
uty the number exported in 1930 was 2,193,967 valued at Rs. 120,565 on which 
, royalty of Rs. 28,667 was collected. In 1932, doubtless owing to the trade 
lepression, the number exported fell to 1,326,846 and the duty collected to 
is. 14,684. 

Chanks also occur in some numbers in the inshore waters of the Pearl banks 
‘ut until 1930 fishing was prohibited in this area under the Chanks Ordinance, 
So. 18 of 1890. This Ordinance has now been amended and a rule passed making 
t lawful to fish chanks between January 31 and April 30 of each year, between 
Mannar and Moderagam point and within the three-fathom line. . Fisheries in 
his area were held in 1930 and 1931. 


Pearl Fisheries —The Ceylon pearl oyster Margaritifera vulgaris, the fisheries 
of which have been famous for many centuries, occurs periodically in great 
\bundance in the shallow-water area known as the Ceylon Pearl Banks lying off 
he west coast of Ceylon and extending from Puttalam to Adam’s Bridge. The 
banks are under Government control and fisheries, which are a Government 
monopoly, are carried on at irregular intervals as oysters are available. The last 
tishery was in 1925 when over 15,000,000 oysters were fished and the gross receipts 
totalled Rs. 517,507. There are no prospects of immediate fisheries. Recently 
a large area of potential oyster-bearing ground about 30 square miles in extent was 
discovered. 


Another form of pearl oyster, the so-called window-pane oyster Placuna 
placenta, which yields pearls of an inferior character, commonly occurs embedded 
in the soft muddy bottom of Lake Tamblegam, Trincomalee. When oysters are 
present the fishing rights are leased by Government. The fishery was leased for 
4 period of three years ending 1932. No fishery will be held during 1933. The 
market for these pearls is Bombay. 


Fresh-water Fisheries.—These are carried on by villagers in the tanks, rivers, 
lagoons, and estuaries. In most cases a fishing licence is issued by a local autho- 
nity (a Village Committee or Urban District Council). No particulars are avail- 
able as to revenue collected from this source or as to the extent of the industry. 
The Fisheries Department is making a survey of the fresh-water fishes of the 
Island and has collected considerable data relating to the bionomics of these fishes. 
(See Ceylon Journal of Science, Section B., Volumes XV., XVI., and XVII.) 


SALT. 


The manufacture, collection, and sale of salt constitute in Ceylon a Government 
Monopoly, which is protected by an import duty. The monopoly is administered 
by the Executive Committee for Local Administration through the Salt Adviser 
and the Revenue Officers. 

Ceylon consumes about 660,000 ewt. of common salt per annum. The greater 
Part of this salt is manufactured or collected locally, and any shortages due to 
failures of harvest are met by the importation of salt of similar quality from 

ndia. Salt is manufactured from sea water by solar evaporation at the Govern- 
ment Salterns at Elephant Pass in the Northern Province and at Palavi, near 
Puttalam, in the North-Western Province, also in the privately owned salt pans 
at Chivivateru in the Norther Province, about four miles from Jaffna, at Put- 
tlam, and at Nilaveli, eight miles north of Trincomalee. Spontaneously formed 
Silt resulting from the natural evaporation of brine is collected from lagoons in 
the Hambantota District of the Southern Province and in the Jaffna Peninsula 
the Northern Province. These are Crown property. The quantity of salt manu- 
factured at Chiviyateru is small, and the greater part of the Island's supply is 
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derived from the Government Sualterns, from the lagvons in the Hambuantuta | 
trict. and from the private salt pans at Puttalam. The following statement she: 
the total quantity of salt produced in Ceylon during the vear and the averzg: - 





the year 769,073 ewt. 


Average for 1932. Average for 1m 
Producing Centre. 1923-32, Cw. | Prorlucing Centre. 1923-32. iF 
. Cut. 
Elephant Pass .. 
Palavi a oo 
Hambantota District die on 
Puttalam District (excluding 

Pulavi) - +. 72,861 .. 24,918 Total .. 484) 


++ 98,313} Jaffna and Mannar Districts (ex- 
+» 63,241; — cluding Elephant Pass) ee 
53,237! Trincomalee District 











the vear 7€9,073 ewt. 
The «amount realized during the financial year by sale of local salt from <2 
Government depdts was Rs. 2,029,087 und the net revenue Rs. 1,472,329. 
Owing to the more or less stationary consumption and the equalizing effe 
the import duty the revenue from salt does not show a large percentage of var.s2.¢ 
from yeur to year. 


Stocks at the beginning of 1932 umounted to 983,295 ewt. and at the end: 


ra 





MINERALOGY. 
Plumbago. | 
] 


Occurrence.—Vlumbago, or graphite, is the most important of the Ceylon mit- 
rals. It occurs in minute scattered crystals in some of the granulites at/ 
crystalline limestones, but it is only where it is found in veins that it is of ary 
commercial importance. The veins or pockets vary from the smallest size v! 
to a yard or more in width, and often consist of pure graphite unmixed with vthe: 
minerals. Frequently quartz, mica, felspar, pyroxene, apatite, pyrite, dc., a 
associated with the graphite. The most frequent country roek is a pyTexe 
granulite of the charnockite series. E 

Mincs.—The deepest mines go to a depth of between 600 and 800 feet, wh: 
considerable quantities of the mineral are obtained very near the surface. Sever 
of the largest mines are fitted with electric light and equipped with inedet: 
machinery, but in mos: of them the arrangements are very primitive. Twenty-t¥ 
mines were reported to be working at the end of 1932 employing about 1,(90 mes 

Prices and Grades.—Since 1919 prices have been nominal, there being pratt 
cally no buyers. The majority of the mines were closed in 1920 and still rema® 
closed. 

The decrease in naval armaments had a direct effect on the demand for plu 
bago especially with regard to Ceylon as Ceylon flake was regarded as the best 
crucible plumbago used for this purpose. This is held to be the cause of the fa-lté 


off in demand for these high grades and the demand throughout the year has bee 
| 











principally for carbon plumbago. With the present price ruling there seems te 
no prospect of any ex‘ension of mining activities, especially in view of the b- 
surface deposits in Madasgascar, which can now compete with most Ceylon gre 
for factory work. 

The average market prices for all grades for the last three vears were * 
follows :—1929, Rs. 214.28 per ton; 1930, Rs. 203.50 per ton; 1931, Rs. La 
per ton; 1932, Rs. 167.73 per ton. 

Local Trade.—The mining for, and the local: trade in, graphite remain chiett 
in the hands of the Sinhalese. Large mines are worked both by Ceylonese cap’ 
ists and by tea-estate owners on whose land plumbago is found. Some of 
larger mines can turn out 100 tons a month, and Cevlon can, when requir: 
produce 30,000 tons a year. 

During the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, over 15,000 skilled labourers 1? 
engaged in this industry. 

Uses.—Plumbago is chiefly used in the manufacture of crucibles, {uma 
facings, electrodes, and stove polish, for making Iubricants, black paint and tad 
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encils, and in electroplating. During the war large quantities were required 
or the manufacture of munitions, and the exports in 1916 rose above the old 
laximum. : 

The value of the exports of plumbago in 1932 was Rs. 1,023,290. 


Other Economic Minerals. 


Precious Stones.—Precious stones in large variety are found principally in the 
Wluvial gravels of the Ratnupura District and the south-west poriion of the 
sland. The most important are sapphire und ruby (varieties of corundum), 
hrysoberyl (including cat’s-eye and the rare alexandrite), beryl or aquamarine, 
ind the semi-precious stones, topaz, spinel, garnet, zircon, quartz of various 
‘olours (cairngorm, citrine quartz, uinethyst) and moonstone. 

Mining for gems is curried on almost entirely by Sinhalese on a co-partnership 
system. The stones are bought up by dealers to be cut and polished. Many 
f the best stones are exported to Kurope and America, but the inferior varieties 
ire largely sold locally or in India. It is difficult to estimate the value of the 
innual output, but it may be put at somewhere about Rs. 2,000,000. 

With the exception of moonstone, which igs mined from a band of acid leptynite, 
und some garnet, the gem-stones are all obtained from alluvial gravels. Sapphire 
ind beryl have been discovered in abundance in pegmatite veins in the Matara 
und Kandy Districts, respectively, and the other minerals named are probably 
derived from rocks of similar type. 


Thorium-bearing Mincrals.—A nutnber of minerals containing thorium and 
uranium have been found in Cevlon, in pegmatite veins and also in alluvial 
gravels, and as constituents of natural concentrates on the seabeach. These were 
mined on a small scale at one time, but the deposits appear to be exhausted and 
production has ceased. Monazite sands were worked under Government con- 
trol near Bentota on the west coast, but work was abandoned in 1927 as 
unprofi‘able owing to the heavy fall in the price of the mineral. 


Ilmenite and Zircon Sands.—Lurge deposits of natural beach concentrates, 
consisting of about 75 per cent. ilmenite and 25 per cent. zircon, rutile, &e., are 
known to exist at Pulmoddai and Tirrukovil, on the east coast of the Island. 
The former deposit has been proved to contain over two million tons of the 
mineral. Smaller deposits are found at other places on the coast. The mineral 
is used as a source of titanium for the preparation of titanium pigments, an 
industry of growing importance. The Ceylon deposits have not vet been exploited. 


Mica.—A small amount of mica has been produced from pegmatite veins or 
from the contact rocks bordering limestones. The deposits are very irregular, 
the commercial mica oceurring in patches in the veins, with much barren ground 
between them. There was a revival of interest in the mineral in 1931 and a few 
tons were exported. The variety exported was phlogopite (magnesia mica) or 
amber mica. Mining has however now ceased. 


Other Mineral Products.—Other mineral produc‘s are the following :— 


(1) Kaolin of good quality can be prepared from the decomposed felspar ot 
granite rocks free from iron minerals. 

(2) White quartz sand suitable for the manufacture of the commoner kinds of 
glass occurs in places on the west coast and in the north near Point Pedro. 

(3) Limestone of a high degree of purity suitable for use in the manufacture 
of cement is found in large quantities in the Jaffna Peninsula. The coral deposits 
of the coast are ex‘ensively burnt for lime. The crystalline limestones of the 
interior of the Island are almost all dolomitie and yield inferior lime. 

(4) The gneisses and granulites of the charnockite series furnish useful building 
stones. 

(5) Pottery clays of poor quality and brick-earth suitable for the manufacture 
of bricks and tiles are found in all the river valleys. Kabuk, which is the pro- 
duct of decomposition of the surface of the erystalline rocks, is extensively used 
for small buildings. When first opened up, it can be cut into slabs, which 
harden on exposure to the air. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Commerce. 

EYLON depends for its prosperity mainly upon agriculture and the deve! 
ment of its natural resources in this direction. There are few manutfs 
turing industries, and those which exist are still in their infaney, wt 

the exceptions of the processes by which the three staple products—tea, th: 
preduce of the coconut palm, and rubber—are prepared for the market. Tb: 
mineral resources of the Island, with the exception of plumbago, are limited. 
while the total absence of coal and the lack of other chief means of motive pow-: 
no doubt largely account for the absence of manufactures even on a moderite 
scale. Consequently, the trade of the Island consists mainly of the export vu: 
the chief staple ugricultural products, largely in their raw state, and the import of 
manufactured articles and finished materials required by the population. ir 
addition to those foodstuffs which are not grown locally in sufficient quantitie: 
for local requirements. 

Valwe of Trade.—The progressive decline of the total trade of the Island whieh 
began in 1930, continued throughout 1932. The value of the total trade in 142 
(excluding the value of specie and of coal and liquid fuel supplied to ships) was 
Its. 369,412,000, a fall of Rs. 64,636.000 as compared with 1931, or just over one- 
third of the ‘peak figure reached in 1926. It is, however, important to realize that 
the decline of the trade in 1932 is accounted for more by the heavy fall of world 
prices than by the decrease in volume. 

The following table shows the annual value of Imports and Exports and of Coul 
and Liquid Fuel supplied to steamships for bunkers, during the last ten years 


(excluding the value of specie) :— 





Value of Coal = Value of Liquid 


Year. Imports. Exports.* Total. supplied to Fuel supplied Grand Total 
Steamers. to Steamers. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
355,881,818 643,829,290 13,551,793... 


15,088,623... 
14,138,321... 


390/824.610 i 
fl 1gieeao35 2! 


499,066,788 
50! 33 





693,559,100 | 
850,395,490. 
ag 


995,244, BAL 
406,663,799... 
400,493,185 2. 


13,809,874 .. 
11,042,548... 








403,490, O28 «+ 397,401,059 . 800, 891, 5082 13,145,679... 

«. 304,262,618 .. 606,705,: ‘238 1! 9,307,448... 
218, 702, fat ee || $344,569 «+ 434,047,250 ., 8,616,904 .. 
196,202,961 173,208,745... 369,411, 706 .. 5,524,920 o 





Includes Postal articles and Ships’ Stores other than Coal and Liquid Fuel supplied to steamers. 
The following table shows the Value of Specie imported and exported dunng 
the last ten years :— 








Year. Ainpotted: Exported. Year. Imported. 

3. Rs. 
1923 on . 212,312 an 163,500 1928 «+ 11,626,454. 
1924 a : 163.000 1929 ID gslacs'3000 I! 
1925 on . 127,134 1930 +e 21,913,403 .. 
1928 i agigae'nes 1] 386,501 1931 te 94981496 1! 
1927 ° 14,464,177... 1,538,104 1932 . 164,604 .. 


Distribution of Trade.—The following are the comparative percentages for the 
last three vears of the value of imports from, exports to, and total trade with, 
the United Kingdom, British Possessions, and foreign countries. The figures af 
exclusive of imported rubber and of coal, liquid fuel, and ships’ stores :— 














1930. 1931, 1932. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Imports— 
From the United Kingdom os oe 21 oe 18-71 ae 19°76 
From British Possessions - . 48°56 o 48°59 LL 47°59 
From foreign countries +. . 30°5 . 2°65. $3735 
100 100 10 
Exports— 
To the United Kingdom - on 45°61 oo 43-41 49°29 
To British Possessions 18°21 18°91 23-02 
To foreign countries 36°18 32°63 27°69 
100 100 100 





Total Trade— 
From and to the United Kingdom 
From and to the British Possessions 
From and to the foreign couotries 
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[he United Kingdom regained with 19.0 per cent., us against 18.5 per cent. in 
31, the second place in the list of countries from wnich imports are obtained, 
us disp!acing Burma. imports from which country declined from 18.7 per cent. 
18.3 per cent. India occupied the first place, although the imports from that 
untry were 22.8 per cent. in 1932 as compared with 23.0 per cent. in the 
evious year. There was again a very considerable increase in the imports from 
pan from 4.9 per cent. to 6.8 per cent. The principal countries which lost 
ound were the United States of America (2.2 per cent., as against 4.2 per cent.) 
d Java (2.9 per cent., as against 3.9 per cent). 


Exports.—The quantity and value of the principal articles exported during the 
ars 1930 to 19382 compared with the average for 1911 to 1913 are shown in the 
lowing table :— 


Quantity and Value of the Commodities exported from Ceylon. 





Quantity.* Value.* 
1911-13 1930. 1931. 1932, 1911-13 1930. 1931. 1932, 
Average. Average. 


a (tb) «+ 190,041.. 243,107.. 243,970.. 252,824.. 


=f « 182,039.. 138,699.. 107,692 
Vercentage of total exports 19° 9 64° 62°2 











we 59°9.. 5. 

ber (Ib.) +» 15,690.. 170,046.. 138,005.. 111,242.° 47,158:. 19,842.) 18,238 
Percentage of total exports sh 15°5.. 9°21. 7°6 
pra (ewt.) i 851.. 1,818... 1,877. 14. 18,020:.  12,715:. 8,284 
Percentage of total exports Es 5-9. 5:91. 48 
conut oil (ewt.) i 485... 704. 963.. 1,025.1 18,190.. 12,180.. 14,475 
Percentage of total exports Se 4°32. 5°6.. a4 
xivcated coconuts (cwt.) 292. 705.. 669. 599. 10,086.. 6,832. 7,150 
Percentage of total exports a 33. $2. 1 

168,191 270,452 190,218 150,834 
her commodities oe an op ae ++ 11,965 = “83,811..  25,127 22.375 
Percentage of total exports 66., Hil.. 116... 12°9 
slue of total exporta =... ee aie ee «+ 180,156 804,263 215,845 178,209 





* In 1,000's. 


Exports from Ceylon in 1982 amounted to Rs. 173,209,000 or approximately 
‘s. 42,000,000 less than in the previous year, and compared with the pre-war 
ennium showed a decline of nearly Rs. 7,000,000. This record fall in value 
‘as however accompained by an increase in volume over 1931 in almost all the 
‘incipal commodities exported, rubber and copra being the chief exceptions; 
vhile if the year 1982 is compared with the average for the years 1911-13, all 
he principal commodities including rubber and copra show increases in volume. 
One of the curious facts of the present depression has been the rapid and the 
arge fall in the prices of primary products and articles of food and drink, as 
‘ompared with manufactures and finished materials, whose prices have fallen less 
han proportionately as a result of the rigidity of wages and fixed charges which 
orm the major portion of their costs. The effects of the depression have, there- 
ore, been more painful in countries producing raw materials and foodstuffs than 
4 countries engaged in manufacture, and were specially distressing in Ceylon 
whose economic prosperity depends on the development of tea, rubber, and the 
coconut palm. If these staple products are alone considered, a rough estimation 
‘an be formed of the economic reactions of the enormous fall in values. As will 
be seen from the above table, the exports of these products in 1932 which were 
valued at Rs. 150,834,000 were nearly Rs. 17,000,000 less than the average for 
the years 1911-13 and Rs. 40,000,000 less than in 1931, despite the fact that, 
between the pre-war triennium and the year 1932, the volume of exports increased 
‘very considerably. Consequently, even when allowance is made for the recent 
fall in the prices of some articles of food and clothing, there still has been a 


a contraction in the incomes, real as well as nominal, of the people of the 
‘Island. 


Tea.—The total exports of Ceylon tea amounted to 252,824,000 Ib. for 1932 
4gainst_ 243,970,000 lb. for 1931, an increase of nearly 9,000,000 Ib. Despite 
this large increase in tea, the exports of which constitute a record output for 
the Island, the value realized was only Rs. 107,692,000, or Rs. 31.000.000 less 
than the previous year. Nevertheless, the tea industry still forms the mainstay 
of the Island, and has improved almost yearly its position as such, since the 
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pre-war triennium. Tea constituted 47.5 per cent. of the total value of ey. 
in the pre-war triennium, and by 1930 attained 59.9 per cent. and incr 
again in the following year to 64.5 per cent. There was a slight drop in 
but with 62.2 per cent. tea still occupies the premier position. 

The local average prices for the first three months of the year showed as 
rise from Re. 0.45 per lb. to Re. 0.65 chiefly due to the high prices fetched by |. 
grown teas; medium and low grown tea fluctuating within comparatively war 
limits. From early April the market declined und reached the lowest pp 
June when for three consecutive weeks the average recorded was 33 cents. 1- 
wards the end of October the market suddenly advanced to an average of + 






































\ 
cents owing to the resumption of negotiations between India, Ceylon, and ]i_ : 
East Indies growers for the restriction of crops. ‘Towards the end of the + 
an agreement was reached for the limitation of exports over a period of f- 
years. These negotiations proceeded very slowly, and the market again saz! 
the last sale of the year closing with the average of 35 cents. 
The following table shows the volume of tea exported since 1925 ard 
yearly average price of tea per lb. :— 
Year. Million Ib, Price per Ib.* Year. Million Ib. Price per Ih 
Rs. c. Rs. ¢. 
1925 . 210 a 0 96 1929 . ost 
1926 be, gBLTP OA, 0 99 | 1930 5 0% 
1927 Tia See OS 0 94 1931 : o 37 
1923 saumre Ty ee 0 85 | 1932 5 0a 
* According to local weekly sale averages. 
The distribution of exports of tea for the vears 1930, 1931, and 1932 was = 
follows :- - 
1932, 
Ib? | 
United Kingdom 
United States of America | 
Australia A 
New Zealand om 
Canada and New Foundland 
sh South Africa .. 
yt 
Frince 
Traq ; 
Russa 
Argentine ; 
Other countries on . | 
Total Exports .. 243,107 243,970 252.n84 | 


* In 1,000’, 

Exports of tea to the United Kingdom have consistently increased since 1". { 
and, compared with 1931, show an increase of nearly 12,000,000 Ib, in 1!82 
As usual United Kingdom was the largest consumer of Ceylon tea and be 
takings have yeurly improved from 63 per cent. m 1930 to 65.7 per cent. 2 
1931 and again to 68.2 per cent. in the following veur. United States of Amer: 
and Australia were the next largest buyers, the former country’s purchiss 
remaining almost steady at 15,775,000 Ib. The shipments to the latter count 
on the other hand, showed a considerable increase from 11,607,000 Ib. 
15,278,000 Ib., although they were still below the 1930 figure. There was 4 
decline in the exports to New Zealand by about 2.500,000 Ib... her purchase 
amounting to 8,891,000 in 1932 compared with 10,888,000 Ib. in the prevuts 
year. 








Rubber.—The rubber industry continued to struggle on in a most parlous sti? 
and prices once again touched low records—the average for the year unit 
review for smoked sheets being 10 cents per Ib. The total quantity of rubber 
(home produce) exported was 111,242,000 Ib., a decrease of roughly 27,000.00 Ih 
eompared with 1931. In 1932 the value of rubber amounted to 7.6 per om: 
of the total value of exports, which may be compared with 9.2 per cent. in the 
previous year and 26.2 per cent. for the pre-war triennium. Even as lhe © 
1930 rubber exports were higher in value than the exports of the three principt! 
products of the coconut-palm,. viz., copra, coconut oil, and desiccated coon: 
but in 1932 their value was less than even the value of coconut oil exports an. 
so that in the order of importance the rubber industry has now fallen far below ‘he 
coconut industry. 
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“he following table shows the volume of rubber (home produce in 1,000 Ib.) 
»orted since 1925 and the annual average price :— 


Average Price.* Average Price.* 

Ib. Rs. c. Ib. Rs. c. 
1925 . 102,185... 173 1929 ts 180,632 .. 0 52 
1926 o 131,841... 121 1930 ae 170,946... 0 27 
1927 on 125,063... 095 1931 on 133,005 .. 014 
1923 a 123,326 .. 0 55 1922 - 111,242... oi 


* Averages fur top grades only (Ribbed Smoked Sheet and Contract Crépe). 
Che distribution of the exports of rubber compares as follows :— 








1930, 1931. 1932. 
Ib.* Ib.* 1b.* 
United States of America aie . 105,709 . 92,527 65,314 
United Kingdom on ee on 39,087 22,635 14,¢27 
Germany on .- a 6,703. 5,469 
Australia, xi tas ae 3,082 xs 3,621 
Holland ay oe a 1,865 ae 2,270 
France a . on 4,973 an 2,604 
Belgium o . on 1,952 . 3,164 . 
Mexico oe oe sa 239 - 1,453 # 
Italy .. a te o 3,170 os 1,205 ae 
Japan : ic zs 650 ie 592 ae 
Other countries Be a oe 3,516 oe 2,465 o 
Total Exports .. 70,946 138,005 111,242 





* In 1,000’s, 


The considerable decrease since 1930 in the exports of rubber is mainly due 
the cessation of tapping in many of the estates as a result of uneconomic 
ices. The United States of America was us usual the largest purchaser with 
314,000 lb. or 60.4 per cent. which may be compared with 5) 527,000 Ib. or 68.4 
r cent. for 1931. There was a considerable increase in the shipments of 
bber to Germany and Australia. Consignments to the United Kingdom 
nounted to 14.827.000 Ib. und compared with 1931 showed a decrease of nearly 
800,000 Tb. 

Coconut Products.—The exports of the three chief coconut products since 1925, 
nupared with the average for the pre-war tricnnium were as follows :— 








Coconut Desiccated 
Copra. Vil. Coconut, 
Tons. Tons, Tons. 
1911-18 (average) a + f2558 aan 
1925 we es OE Ns, a 
19261) = 1 120,970 0 1t eS 
we7 I. a I 990g I HS 
19282: a a B30 oe Ee 
19292. i a : , 
1930 on . ae . a 
931 I. : oe 5 No a3ans 
19322 i ne te Th  29/963 
The values of these exports were— 
Coconut Desiccated Total 
Oil. Coconuts, Value, 
Rs Rs.* Rs.* 
1a1t-13 (avernge) 13.490 


15,489 





© Tn 1,000, 


The value of exports of copra, coconut oil, and desiccated coconut have almost 
regularly declined since 1925, and amounted in 1932 to Rs, 29,909,000, or 
Rts. 1,047,000 less than in the previous vear, and lower than the average for the 
‘ears 1911-13 by approximately Rs. 5,500,000. It should not be inferred from 
this that the coconut industry has declined from its relative importance in 
tweent years, for the contribution of copra, coconut oil, and desiccated coconut 
to the total export trade of Ceylon rose from 13.5 per cent. in 1930 to 14.7 per 
cent, in the following year and to 18.1 per cent. in 1932, although the last figure 
is slightly lower than the average of 19.7 per cent. for the years 1911-13. 
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The following table shows the exports of copra, coconut oil, and desc: 
coconut converted into their equivalent of nuts (in 1,000's) together wits. 
exports of fresh coconuts :— 





Tea 

Coconut Destecated Freeh, 

Copra.¢ Oil.f — Coconur.g Total Sut. hi 

1911-18 (average) 93,312..  486.560,,  1618.. E 


oe 204, 
Percentage of total (ineluding fresh nth) 182655 9673... 








1930 ae : 
Percentage of total, de. - . 9.. a 

1931 ae oe 450,552. 75.454. 214,162... 1,040,219... 
Percentage of total, &c. 3 42 oa. ree 9s - 
B + . 219.35 810,884... 
Percentage of total, dc. - 23°0.. 972... 
* 1 ton = 4,800 nuts. tl ton = 7,500 nuts, 31 ton = 6,400 nuts. 


The exports of copra, coconut oil, desiccated coconut, and fresh coconuts *~ 
equivalent to 834,028,000 nuts in 1932, a decrease of 227,333,000 nuts com”: 
with 1931 or 21.4 per cent., and were more than the average for the year I! 
by 331,270,000 nuts. The full in exports in 1932 was the result of a su 
coconut crop due to drought and restricted manuring, the latter being attr: 
able to the lower returns obtained in the previous year. The heaviest 1 
occurred in copra whose shipments were equivalent to 219,355,000 nuts. or 
than even half the quantity for 1981. Despite decreased crops coconut oil et” 
increased in 1932, being equivalent to 399,766,000 nuts and represented 41 
cent. of the total volume of coconut produce exported, as against 35.4 per 
in 1981. This considerable increase in coconut oil was at the expense of cf 
exports of which declined from 42.5 per cent. of the total volume in 1931] to? 
per cent. in the following year. 
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Copra.—The distribution of the exports of copra since 1980 compared ¥ 
average for the years 1911-13 is as follows :— 

















1911-13 

(Average.) 1980: 

Tons, Tons. 
India. . ae 3 oe 68 . 
Italy - A+ -_ ae 34,458 oe 
Holland - . 51 . 3,575 . 
Germany pe . 20,173 . 17,277 oe 
‘k oa - 1,753 7,225 ae 
Turkey o - . 1,299 . 
Norway Be = TD 161500 ft 
United Kingdom 367 ee 533, os: 

Greece ma — . 734 . 

Belgium oe * 609 oe 4,250 ne 
Other countries a 10,597 oo 5,061 . 

42,553 90,630 





* Included in “‘ other countries ”. 


Exports in 1932 declined by 48,167 tons or nearly 51 per cent. computed §"* 
1931, There was a decline in consignments to practically all markets ae 
India, which shows a very considerable increase from 1,125 tons or 12 pert 
of the total exports to 14,376 tons or 31.4 per cent. The exceeding’ * 
demand from India is attributed to the shortage of Malabar copra and Corum? # 
groundnuts, thus necessitating that country to make good the deficient" 
own oil seeds by importing large quantities of Ceylon copra and cocnut ol | 
most noticeable decrease in shipments is to Italy, which fell from 32.68 caer 
1931 to 9.497 tons in the following year. Germany is another declining Hae 
whose takings amounted to 5,552 tons, as against 14,936 tons for 19a] a i 
average of 29.173 tons for the pre-war triennium. The displacement of int 
copra from the German market is due, apart from any decrease resulting wth 
the economic depression, part!y to increased imports of copra from te 
East Indies, and partly to increased imports of groundnuts and ayer 
There was also a somewhat considerable decline in the consignments nae ww 
and Greece, which amounted during the year under review to 1.353 tons ara 
tons respectively as compared with the corresponding quantities of 1BPY 
and 5.015 tons in the previous year. 
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The market fluctuated as usual, but on the whole was well maintained. The 
ur opened with quotations of Rs. 42.25 per candy (5 cwt.) and closed at 
3. 41.25. The highest price was reached in February at Rs. 53.50, and the 
west price was in June at Rs. 35. The high local prices which were the result 
the abnormal Indian demand made: business very difficult in the London market, 
aere Ceylon copra fetched at times a premium of 45 shillings to 50 shillings 
‘r ton over Straits copra, as against the normal premium of 15 shillings to 20 
illings. 


The annual average market prices since 1925 were as follows :— 


Average Price® Average Price® 
Year Per Candy. Year. Per Candy. 
Rs. c. Rs. c. 
1925 ah +. 80 36 1f2) ie + 6447 
ee : Be gp cam 
92 a wT 2 na see E83 
1923, sie Tl 76 38 1932 te v.42 21 


* The average prices for 1927 to 1932 are for top grades only ; the averages for other years represent the lowest. 
d highest overall, weekly quotations received for all grades. 


Coconut Oil.—The distribution of coconut oil exported from Ceylon was as 
lows :— 


1911-13 





(Average). 1930, 1931, 1932. 

Tons, Tons, Tons. Tons, 

India 25 oe 43 ee, 3,659 oe 9,498 a 25,718 
United Kingdom oe 9,615 os 7,591 oe 9,057 ae 7,629 
Germany i oo 400 aw 1,198 +s 1,197 Pe 2.077 
Egypt 7; et -—t 4 & 4,386 5 4,023 ae 1,964 
Burma ws as - o% 10900. 4180 es 1,648 
Argentine a 5 — i 2140 00. 2145. 1,503 
Italy 4e 2 87 % 4,330 aa 3.044 ae 1,365 
Belgium a 5 291 1,040 ae 1,130 be 1,256 
Poland = oe _ oe 35 on 1,192, . B74 
British South Africa ie TBs iv og. 2659 1. 657 
Fiume o. oe scorn ° 2,240 1719 . 656 
Sweden os ay, 187 ‘ 3,047 oe 3,342, . 562 
United States of America a6 11,162 : 351 ba 428 i 234 
Other countries <2 2,487 os 6249. 8237 0. 5,109 
Total Exports .. 24,230 38,189 48,139 51,252 





t Included in “ other countries "’. 


_ The exports of coconut oil increased from 48,139 tons in 1931 to 51,252 tons 
in the following year. All the usual markets with the exception of Germany and 
Belgium showed considerable decreases, and the increase in exports was due 
to the unusually high demand in India, with the result that exports to that 
country amounted to 25,718 tons or just over half the total exports, compared 
with 9,498 tons or approximately one-fifth of the total shipments in 1931. Burma 
also increased by four times her takings which were at 1,648 tons. On the other 
hand, exports to Sweden decreased by 2.780 tons, shipments in 1932 being 562 
tons. The next largest decrease was in respect of Italy, exports to which country 
amounted to 1,365 tons, while Egypt and the United Kingdom also showed con- 
siderable reductions. 


The market closely followed that of copra. It opened at Rs. 317.50 in January, 
and advanced to Rs. 860 in February; by June prices declined to Rs. 245, and 
continued to improve throughout the year and closed at Rs. 272.50 in December. 

eal prices were mostly at a premium over the world prices, and in almost all 
overseas markets the competition of coconut oil from other countries, particularly 


vava, was keenly felt. The average prices per ton f.o.b. of coconut oil since 
1925 were as follows :— 


Rs. ¢. Rs. c. 
1925, nie i 543.17 1929 .- o 412 33 
1926, = en 439 36 1930 + 351 63 
1927 a oe 491 73 1931 ae . 253 52 
1923 ae . 489 2 1932 Wa! % 283 75 
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Desiccated Coconut.—The following table shows the distribution of desice«+ 
coconut :— 








1911-13 
Countries. (Average).. 1930. 1931 
Tons. Tons, Tons. 
United Kingdom . 6,231 oe 14,594 oe 15,642 - 
Germany nes zis 2,580, oe 6,426 ae 5,58: i 
Holland oe .. 335 o 2,442 a 2154 its 
Spain os 221 . 1,333 .- 1,198 «s 
France we a 108, on 949 re O44 . 
Belgium . . 503 oe 837 834 on 
Italy on - a 962 . 874 . 
United States of America oe 2,965, ee 2,327 . 1,729 . 
Canada a oe 236 . 1,170 xs 740 on 
New Zealand .. on 135 oe 493 oe 534 oa 
Australia os oe 636 ete 632 ae 164 . 
Other countries oe 520 ay 3,019 .- 2,971 oe 
Total Exports... 14,530 35,234 33,466 29,963 





The exports of desiccated coconut amounted to 29,963 tons and compat 
with 1931 showed a reduction of 3,5U0 tons, principally due to a decline in sti: 
inents to Australia, Canada, and the United States, where prohibitive import duties 
levied us protective measures are making it impossible for the Ceylon prodict 
to compete. Exports to the United States have steadily declined, and in 1s 
amounted to only 558 tons, as against 1,729 tons shipped in 1931, and an averss 
of 2,965 tons in the pre-war triennium. Australia showed a similar decline. std 
took in 1932, 71 tons, a negligible quantity compared with 632 tons in 1 
Consignments to Spain and Germany showed satisfactory increases but t 
were reductions in regard to other continental countries. The United Kingda 
still remains the principal customer and took in 1932 as much as 50 per cent 
of the total exports. Shipments to that country were reckoned at 14.914 to 
and though less than in 1931 by approximately 700 tons were still above 1S) 
quantities by 320 tons. 


The market opened at 13 cents per Ib., and improved in February to Hi cet!s 
as a result of shortage of supplies and low stock of consuming countries. 7 
was a decline in March to 18 cents, and prices closed at 12 cents at the end # 
the year. The average quotations since 1925 were— 

















Year. Price per Ib. Year. Price per lb. 
Rs. c. Rs. ¢. 
1925, oe . 0 20 1929 an ro 016 
1926 a a 0 20 1930 ¥ «(O18 
1927 oe ae 019 1931 i on aw 
1928 oe on 019 1932 ace - ou 


In addition to the major products of tea, rubber, and coconut produce. the 
are a number of other minor products exported from Ceylon, particulars of whet 
are as follows :— 




















Quantities.* Values.* 

1930, 1931. 1932. 1930. 1931. 1982. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Cacao «lb, 8,648 .. 8587 .. 9243 .. 2,937 .. 2320 1. 21% 

Arecanuts seewt, W130. 102 2, 99 6. 2681 22 ers I] 14ay 

Plumhago veewt, 174 oe 1340. W220... 775.82 

Citronella of liIb, 1214 6. 1,203 2. 1,280 2. 1,846 O48 2. 1,28 
Cinnamon quillsand 

ps wewt 44 42. 48 6. 1,780 2.0 WATT. 988 

Poonac, coconut ..ewt. 279 1. 87. 434.2 (1,254 1.11853 L766 
Coir fibre, bristle 

and mattress ..ewt. 481 .. 493. 450... 1,788 6.1, = 1 

13,446 10,190 10,067 





* In 1,000's, 


Exports of cacao increased considerably in 1932. The Philippine Islands" 
as usual the largest buyers taking more than 33 per cent. of the total. The Unt® 
Kingdom and Mexico came next with 20 per cent. and 10 per cent. respective! 
There was also an increase in citronel!a oil and the principal customers wet? te 
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nited States of America und the United Kingdom. Arecanuts und plumbage 
iowed decreuses. India was the largest purchaser of the former and took 36 
er cent. of the total exports. The principal buyers of plumbago were Japan 
32.700 ewt.), United States of America (24,200 ewt.), und the United Kingdom 
23,800 ewt.). The quantity taken in 19382 by the United States was less than 
alf her purchases in the previous year, while there was an increase of nearly 
700 ewt. in the shipments to Japan and 6,500 cwt. to the United Kingdom, 
ie latter increase being probably due to the preference extended to the Ceylon 
roduct. 

In contrast with the exports from Ceylon which consist almost wholly of raw 
uaterials, the only important exception being tea, the imports into Ceylon com- 
tise chiefly foodstuffs and articles of manufacture. The following table shows 
1e nature of the import trade :— 
















Quuantities.* Values.* 
1980. 1931. 1932, 1931. 
Bs. 
Rice 5 oe 51,443. 
Cotton plece goods y vs 13,211 
Liquid fuel : 10,401 





Fish, dried, saltes 








and Maldive 301. -- = 10,702 - 
Coal 494 ++ 12,403 . 
Sugar 1,454 «13,224 o 
Fertilizers 1,752. +. 11,698 . 
Petrol gal. . 8,845, on 9,433 on 
Metal and = metal- 

ware, ferrous ..cwt. 861 .. 640... os 8,715 . 
Paddy, pulses, and 

gram .-ewt, = 889... aor. ° 6,074 oo 
Curry stuffs . owt. 310. 307). et ST oo 
Kerosene vil - Bal. 8,854... 7,920... oe o 
Tea and other 

cheats .-No. 3,811) .. 3,834... on o 
Onions and pota- 

to ewt. 787 .. 686... 705. oe 


8 ze 

Non-ferrous metals 
and manufactures cwt. 141. - 
Wheat flour . wt, 401... 375. 3040 
Feeding stuffs. .cwt. 488. . 

Motor cars, tyres, 











oo TRIBES es 
204 2. ae 
Soap : 49 0. Be 
Motor cars and 
lorries . No. . “9. os 
Totaeco salb, : R63. i 
Cement liewt. TL. 
Other commodities ee Set a 
Total .. 302,443 218,703 196,203 





* In 1,000's, 

Rice.—The quantity imported was 8,839,000 ewt., being slightly more than in 
1931, but the value decreased to Rs. 50,192,000. Burma continued to be the chief 
source of supply with 6,095,000 ewt., though compared with 1931 imports from 
that country showed a decrease of nearly 500,000 ewt. Increased shipments 
from India and Siam more than compensated the deficit, each country sending 
300,000 ewt. more than in the previous year. Rice from Burma constitutes the 
staple food of the labouring classes. und the lower imports from this source were 
attributable partly to the reduction of the labour forces on the estates as a result. 
of the depression, and partly to the diversion of demand to Siam rice on account 
of its lower price. The following table shows the chief sources of supply :— 











Qu ntity.t Value.t 

1931. 1932, 930. 1931. 

Cwt. Rs, 
Burma a By an a +e 87516, 
British India 2, oo on - 9,608. 
Cochin China ze a re ie ee 0) See 
Slam ae an ae ” t. 2602 0) 
Rtraita Settlements. s a Z a 1ST. 
Other countries =. z : eee ie 

Total .. 8,733, 8,839 51443 50,192 











+ In 1,000's, 
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The price of rice continued to decline throughout the year. Muttusamba nm 
from India was quoted at Rs. 5.81 per bushel at the beginning of the year, aniy 
Rs, 3.88 at its close. The market opened at Rs. 3.25 for Milebard rice n+ 
Rangoon, and advanced to Rs. 3.60 in the middle of the year and closed + 
Rs. 2.94 at the end. The average price was Rs. 3.33 per bushel. Siam rice ¥: 
the lowest in price at Rs. 3.13 a bushel. 


Othen Articles of Food.—Fish, sugar, grains, curry stuffs, onions, and potaie 
constituted the principal other articles of food imported into Ceylon. F 
316,000 ewt. in 1931 imports of dried fish increased to 321,000 ewt. in the fells 
ing year, but their value declined from Rs. 7,042,000 to Rs. 6,418,000. As usu: 
the chief supplier was India, purchases from which country amounted to 505. 
cwt., an increase of nearly 2,000 cwt. over the previous year, valued « 
Rs. 6,162,000. Maldive fish also increased from 75,500 ewt. to 82,500 ewt., bi: 
there was a fall in value from Rs. 4,362,000 to Rs. 3,104,000. 

The quantity of sugar imported decreused by nearly 400,000 ewt., or 23 fe’ 
cent., as compared with 1931, and the average c.i.f. price fell to less than 5 
per Ib. There was a remarkable increase in imports from the United King 
from 11,700 ewt. in 1931 at a value of Rs. 118,700 to 101,500 cwt. valu 
Rs. 870,000. Purchases from Java on the other hand showed a consider 
reduction, 897,000 ewt. valued at Rs. 4,960,000 against 1,328,000 cwt. 
Rs. 7,307,000 in 1931. The increase in imports from the United Kingdom appes* 
to be due to the better quality of sugar which is manufactured, there from be! 
molasses. 

Paddy, pulses, and gram, in addition to rice, constitute the chief imports # 
other grain. 88 per cent. of the paddy imported came from Burma. 64 p 
cent. of the pulses from British India, and gram from British India and Bur 
in approximately equal quantities. Considered together the imports of the: 
articles amounted to 895,000 ewt. in 1932, an increase of 68,000 ewt. over II. 
but the value as in the case of other articles of food was less by Rs. 5(00.(0), t22 
imports totalling Rs. 4,661,000 in 1932. Imports between 1930 and 1932 co 
pared as follows :— 










1930. 1931. 
Cwt. Cut. 


Paddy a . ws 370,900 as 352,000 
Pulses oo a 433,400 a 389,500 
Gram o . on 84,600 os 85,000 





there was an increase of 9,000 ewt. as compared with 1931, their value fell br 
Rs. 613,000 to Rs. 4,037,000. The nature of the curry stuffs imported could & 
ascertained from the following table :— 


Quantities.* Values.t 
Articles. — 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


Chiles +» 1,528 ., 1,468 .. 1,551 .. 8,299 6. 2,804 2. 1,90 
Coriander seed on 426... 540. 641. 317. 531. 663 
Cummin seed ee 135. 156... 125... 398... 404... 2 
Fennel seed . 62... bl. $l. 144. 69 .. af 
Garlic . 230 =... 176. 231... 353... 290... Sis 
Mathe seed oe 6B. 72 we 64 80... 74 oe 60 
Tamarind oe 539... 487 478. 332. 306... sul 
Turmeric oe M5. 118. 119... 191... 120... 153 
Other on 1. be oa 1. 8. 2... 2 


Total .. 3,104 3,069 3,161 5,117 4,650 4,036 














* In 100 cwt. t In 1,000's. 







The principal supplier of curry stuffs was India. Chillies were imported alm 
wholly from that country, the amount in 1932 being 153,300 ewt. valued # 
‘1,964,000. As regards coriander, imports from France decreased from 43." 
to 27,000 ewt. in 1932, and those from India showed a very conside 


se from 2,900 ewt. to 17,700 ewt. Though the imports/from all countt: 





The quantity of curry stuffs imported was 316,000 cwt. in 1932 and. thoss? | 
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‘re almost constant at 54,000 cwt., the value rose from Rs. 581,000 to 
. 669,000. The increased purchases from India and the higher value of imports 
sy have been due to the depreciation of the rupee in relation to the gold franc. 
dia supplied all the requirements in mathe seed and turmeric, and just over two- 
rds of tamarind, the only competitor in the latter commodity being Java which 
pplied the balance. Hong Kong was the chief supplier of garlic, displacing 
raits Settlements. Italy ranked next with 4,100 ewt. showing an increase 
nearly ten times the quantity imported in 1931, the value of which was 
.. 203,000 as against Rs. 228,000 for 13,500 ewt. from Hong Kong. 
Almost all the onions were from India, imports from which country increased 
om. 491,600 ewt. to 502,500 ewt. while the value declined from Rs. 1,662,000 to 
1,647,000. Imports of potatoes from Italy also increased by one-third to 
,500 cwt., but the value rose by half to Rs. 520,000. India was the next in 
ler with 72,100 cwt., an increase of nearly 25,000 cwt. over 1931. As in the 
se of garlic, the larger imports from India and the more than proportionate 
:rease in the total value—the increase in value in 1932 being 53.4 per cent., as 
ainst an increase of 4.4 per cent. in quantity—may be attributed to the depre- 
ition of the rupee. Except for these two commodities, the average c.i.f. value 
almost all the other articles of food was lower in 1932 than in 1931, so that this 
ll, along with the fall in the price of clothing, must have rendered the cost of 
ing of the labouring classes lower during the year under review. 


Spirits—Brandy, Whisky, and Gin.—There was a consideruble drop in the quan- 
ies cleared for home consumption as compared with 1931. Brandy decreased 
34 per cent., whisky by 39 per cent., and gin by 14 per cent. The quantities 
sured for home consumption were— 





1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 

Brandy (gallons) ++ 104,900 .. 135,800... 59,300 .. 47,600 .. 29,200 
Gin (gallons) +» 106,400 ., 94,000 .. 55,600 .. 42,900 .. 26,000 
Whisky (gallons) o 81,800 .. 71,500 .. 43,200... 45,700... 39,100 
293,100 302,209 158,100 .. 136,200 94,300 





Tobacco, Cigars, and Cigarettes.—The consumption of ull kinds of tobacco, and 
anufactures thereof show a marked decrease. In purticulur, imported cigarettes 
tve been replaced by the locally manufactured variety, an index to which is 
irnished by the very remarkable increase since 1927 in the imports of unmanu- 
.ctured tobacco, as against the very large fall in imported cigarettes. The locally 
anufactured cigarette priced at 2 cents competes successfully with beedies from 
adia and cheroots from Jaffna. Imports of cigarettes declined by 35 per cent., 
f which 96 per cent. were from the United Kingdom. 

The heavy fall in the importation of beedies from India is partly an indication 
[the very extensive smuggling in the Jaffna District. The duty on beedies and 
eedy tobacco which was too high was accordingly reduced on February 1, 1933, 
2 combat smuggling. 

The quantities of the various classes of tobacco cleared for home consumption 
‘ere as follows :— 








1923-27 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931, 1932. 
(Average). 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
inmanufactured tobacco 5,000 ., 115,900 ,, 217,500 872,100 
gare as 7,300... B.A, 5,900 3,100 
‘earetten +. 451,600 ., 556,300 6. 584,200 133,400 
lanufactured tobacco .. 21,600 .. 14,000... 14,000 10,100, 
ecdies +s 49,600... 76,900 2. 70,600... 44,400 
Total .. 535,100 769,900 892,200 946,300 1,063,100 789,000, 





Tcrtiles.—The total values of imports in 1932 of cotton, raw and manufactured, 
*as Rg. 15,192,000 compared with Rs. 15,305,000 in the previous year, the 
lecrease being less than 1 per cent. Of this, cotton piece goods accounted for 
’8. 12,949,000, a decrease of Rs. 262,000, despite ithe fact othatQthe quantity 
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imported, compared with 1931, increased in 1932 by 13,735,000 yards (or 2 
cent.) to 68,451,000 yards. The following tuble shows the distri 
imports :— 














Bleached, 
United Other Total Total 
Kingdom, India. Japan. Holland. Countries. Quautity. Va 
Yas.* Yds.* Yas.* Yas.* Yda.* Bet 
1913 15,019 6 26 
1930 9, 2,656 151 
1931 7,956 220 
1932 13,891 49 
Dyed. 
1913 8,968 46 1,845 
1930 12371 3,232 214 
1931 11,785 4,763 1,873 
1932 10,987 10,735 378 
Gray. 
1913 4,206 210. = 3 R27 
1930, 2,445 27 515 _- B42 
1931 1663 22 571 =_ 321 
1932 2,336 21 1,702 Ls 492 
Printed. 
1913 239 1 — 35. 
1930 29 7,003 zz 70 
1931 85 10,402 51 wl 
1932 WwW 13,938 70 69 
* In 1,000's. 


The United Kingdom had been the principal supplier of cotton piece goods 1! 
1930 when imports from this source amounted to 19,581,000 yards or 39 per && 
of the total, Compared with 1913 her share has deteriorated, as in that Ye" 
supplies from the United Kingdom reached 73.6 per cent. or 39,303,000 } 
while Japan, her present competitor, sent the insigniticunt quantity of 
yards. By 1980 the latter country had attained a position of considerable 1 
ance, when she supplied as much as 26.7 per cent., with a quantity of # 
yards. 









In 1931 Jupan displaced the United Kingdom as the principal supplier wit 
23,722,000 yards or 43.3 per cent., as against 15,947,000 yards or 29.1 per ex 
from the latter source. In 1932 Japan improved her share still furtaer ty 
supplying the very large quantity of 40,366,000 yards. Compared with 1. 
the in se of 16.644.000 yards in the imports from Japan should not be as 
to have been at the expense of the United Kingdom, as supplies from this 
which amounted in 1982 to 15,727,000 yards, showed a decrease of only 2." ! 
yards. The heavy Japanese imports on the contrary must be attributed to the 
very low prices of the Japanese material having elicited a new demand 0 | 
part of the inhabitants and enlarged the market for cotton goods so that the t# 
imports increased from 54,716,000 yards in 1981 to 68,451,000 yards in the fall 
ing year. Nevertheless Britain's position in the piece goods trade in Ceylon + 
grave one, because, even if Japan were able to increase her sales in the {v 
without reducing the present volume of British imports, a very unlikely 6% 
tingency, the chances of the United Kingdom extending, in face of the Japst™* 
methods of competition, the market for her material from the present Tow leve 
appear to be rather uncertain. 

















There can be no doubt that the large increase in the imports of piece om 
from Japan, and even of other commodities, has been due to an exchange boat 
ranging up to 40 per cent. arising from the depreciation of the yen from aT 
value of about Rs. 140 per 100 yen to the low level of Rs. 85 per 100 ven. Bs 
even under these conditions, it is doubtful if Japan could have displaced ihe 
United Kingdom, seeing that the latter country had also a competitive advan 
from the depreciation of the sterling. had it not been for the reduced pur 
power which has compelled the inhabitants to buy cheap Japanese piece gos 
irrespective of quality. 


















ee 
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The following table shows the average value per yard of Japanese piece goods 
npared with those of the United Kingdom :— 


Bleached. 
1929. 1930, 1931. 1932, 
Cts. Cte. Cts. Cta. 
United Kingdom a - 864 2«.. 8599) BD. OTD 
Japan . a 28°4 ws 20°8 «- 165 oe 4 
Dyed. 

United Kingdom «= 50°9 we 45°56 «881 we 85°7 
Japan . on + -20°9 + «147 ve 172 +. 167 
Gray. 

United Kingdom oe o Si-9 «+ 25°9 oe «214 we 195 
Japan on on +» 265 -- 19°0 - = 15°9 we 128 
Printed. 

United Kingdom on -»  46°6 +. 42°0 - 349 «-  82°1 
Japan oo on we 248 oe 180 + 155 eo AVL 


The respective shares in 1982 of the piece goods imported from Japan and the 
ted Kingdom, expressed as percentages of the total volume of imports, would 
ow a very large increase in favour of the former; but, considered on the basis 
values, the share of bleached, dyed, gray, and printed goods imported from 
pan, compared with that of the United Kingdom, still shows a large, though 
4s exaggerated increase, as will be seen from the following figures :— 








Japan. United Kingdom. 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Per Cent. PerCent. PerCent. Per Cent. PerCent. Per Cent. 
Bleached . 4 os 39 51 79 54 48 
Dyed er eee oe 7 oe. 15 34 17 lt 14 
Gray goods ae 12 a 18 39 a 75 on 60 59 
Printed goods on 35 oe 43 o 438 a 62 on 55 . 51 





As in the case of cotton piece goods, there was a very considerable increase 
the imports of silk and artificial silk from Japan. Out of 2,194,000 yards of 
oudstuff imported in 1932 Japan supplied 2,005,000 yards, as against 1,301,000 
ids in 1931. From 4.827,000 yards artificial silk increased to 7,215,000 yards 
1932, of which consignments from Japan amounted to 6.107,000 yards compared 
ith 4,081,000 vards in 1931. 
Metals and Manufactures.—It is proposed to consider in this section and in the 
-xt two, certain articles of a capital nature, which would serve as indicators of 
‘pital investment in the Island. Imports of metal and metalware (ferrous) 
ecreased from 640,000 ewt. in 1931 to 553,000 ewt. in 1932, which may be 
mpared with 1,468,000 ewt. in 1929. The main items of imports from the 
nited Kingdom showed a decline—Iron and steel bars. &c., from 35,600 ewt. 
‘13,000 ewt.; iron and steel girders, &c., from 21,800 ewt. to 19,000 ewt.; tubes 
ipes &c., from 40,000 ewt. to 35,000 ewt. There was also a decrease in the 
tal imports of sheets and plates (galvanized and black) from 147,700 ewt. to 
16.000 ewt., and also in corrugated sheets (galvanized) from 60.300 ewt. to 
700 ewt. Increases were registered under rolled sections and pig iron, the 
nports of the former amounting to 134,000 ewt. in 1932, as against 122.300 ewt. 
ithe previous year and the latter being 7,000 ewt. compared with 6,200 ewt. 
Non-ferrous metals and manufactures though not strictly of a capital nature 
ight also be considered along with ferrous metals. The principal imports 
nder this head were aluminium lining, the bulk of which came from the United 
\ingdom, brass and brassware from British India, and pig lead and tea lead 
rom Burma. Imports in 1932 of non-ferrous metals and manufactures totalled 
20,500 ewt., an increase of 8,800 ewt. over 1931. The following table shows the 
listribution of the imports (expressed as a percentage of the total value) of metal 
hd inetalware (ferrous) and non-ferrous metals and manufactures :— 





Metals and Metalware (Ferrous.) Non-ferrous Metals and Manufactares. 

1930. 1931. 
United Kingdom =... 68°R sw. 68'S. 
British India oe 18 oe o8 
Burma ie en — 
Germany i 8 75 
Belgium M134 1571 
Luxemburg 1°7 16 





Strait Settlements (20 — 15 = 
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Cement.—Imports of cement declined to 781,000 ewt. in 1932 compared 3°: 
953,000 ewt. in 1931. In 1930 they amounted to 1,300,000 ewt., while these 2: 
the preceding year were still higher at 1,609,000 ewt. The large decline in v= 
imports was no doubt due to reduced building construction. Imports fron. :: 
United Kingdom dropped from 510,000 ewt. to 340,000 ewt., and from Ge 
from 92,000 ewt. to 23,000 ewt. On the other hand, the quantity importe. 
Japan increased from 247,000 ewt. to 339,000 ewt. The following figures =: + 
the rapid increase in the imports of cement from Japan :— 














Cwt. Cut. 
1927 a oo 37 1930 os set 60,000 
1928 oe ate 5,000 1931 oy on 247,000 
1929 os o 20,000 1932 - ae 339,000 


Fertilizers.—The quantity of fertilizers imported in 1932 recorded a further” 
from 1.752,000 ewt. in the previous year to 1,508,000 ewt., and compared ¥°- 
1930 showed a decrease of 743,000 cwt. The quantity of fertilizers imp-r-. 
affords an almost sure indication to the prosperity of the major agricultural isi ~ 
tries of the Island, and the continued fall in imports since 1930 was due to: 
depressed state of tea, rubber, and coconut industries, though in 1932 the de 
sion in the coconut industry was less pronounced. The chief kinds of manu 
the countries from which they were mainly imported in 1932 are shown in 
following table :— 























Quantity. Value. 
Cot. Bs. 

Groundnut poonac (British India). bs +. 848,800. 1,440,000 
Sulphate of ammonia (United Kingdom) aS s+ 268,500). 1,131,000 
Bone meal (British India) - oe +. 226,000 2. 712.00 
Safaja ground phosphate (Egypt) a ae wre 112,800 .. 229,000 
Superphosphate (Holland) bo ae a‘ = 85,900 .. 318 

Muriate of potash (Germany) os i 2. 78,000 2. 505.0 
Fish manure (British India) fe ee +) 71,200 .. S7R0M) 
Fish guano (British South Africa). ee +. 51,300... 328,000 
Blood meal (Argentine) & os +. 89,700 .. 2oTN 
Refuse of saltpetre (British India). a se 89,5000 2. 86,000 
Castor seed poonac (British India) .. io +. 87,800 2. 93.4) 


Fuel and Light.—In this section will be considered liquid fuel, petrol, and k-* 
sene oil. Imports of liquid fuel increased by 9,767,000 gallons as compared 
1931, but the value dropped by 2 cents per gallon. Out of a total of 61.772 
gallons imported in 1932, 53,525,000 gallons were reshipped as bunkers. Tt: 
quantity removed for local consumption was 8,000,000 gallons compared 4". 
6.000.000 gallons in 1931. Roughly three-fourths of the supply were frem P:s 
and the balance from non-British Horneo and British North Borneo. There ¥* 
a decline in kerosene oil of 1,487,000 gallons compared with 1931, the impor 
1932 being 6,433,000 gallons. The chief source of supply was Sumatra and 
United States of America sent only a third of the quantity supplied thereftem = 
1931. There was a decrease in the quantity of petrol imported, the number * 
gallons falling from 8.845,000 in 1931 to 8,191,000 in the following year, althe': 
the quantity cleared for home consumption was actually more than in 1931. 

















Motor Vehicles and Motor Car Tyres and Tubes.—The number of motor 
imported increased from 553 to 768, and it is noteworthy that. compared ©" 
1931, the value per car increased by about 12} per cent. In 1929 the im 
were as high as 2,574. British car manufacturers strengthened their p. 
still further, 90 per cent. of the cars imported in 1932 being from the lt 
Kingdom, as against 67 per cent. in 1931 and 46 per cent. in 1% 
The increase in popularity of the small car is undoubtedly responsible for this PF 
tion as British manufacturers lead the world in this type of construction. Twe' 
two cars were of Canadian origin, so that 93 per cent. of the imports were from 

3ritish Empire. Imports of lorries decreased still further, the number in 

ing 134 as against 144 and 477 in 1931 and 1930, respectively, and the ls: 
uber of 1,422 in 1929. The percentage of British( vehicles increased from ~ 
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’ cent. in 1931 to 37 per cent. in the following year. Forty-six lorries were from 
14arcia, thus bringing the British Empire imports up to 75 per cent. of the total. 
= distribution of imports was as follows :— 


Bfotor Cars (No.) 


7 United * 

Unitea finite 3 Other 

Kingdom, States of Canada, France. Italy. guntries, ‘Total. Value. 

Rs.* 
1930 eS ne a Ss 6 .. 1,182 .. 2,359 
1931 ee 373) (w. rd 14 a... wo... a 553. 996 
1932 ke SOON (se 2022, - 88 4, Toe WwW LS T6B 1272 
Motor Lorries (No.) 

1930 $e MS. a 0390" 52 06s 4 4 _ 477 919 
1931 a 31. 5 .. | ees 4 2 _- 144 3 
1932 ne er, ee ( = _ 134 264 





* In 1,000's. 


Irn ports of motor car tyres and tubes amounted to Rs. 2,743,000, as against 
. 2,177,000 in 1931, of which the value of motor car tyres was Ks. 1,481,000, as 
aimst Rs. 1,542,000, the number of tyres imported in 1932 and 1931 being 
.OCM) and 40,500. The United Kingdom was the principal supplier and increased 
r shure from 17,200 to 24,300 tyres. 


Tea and Other Chests.—Imports were slightly lower than in the previous year, 
e mumber being 3,717,000 compared with 3.834,000 in 1931. The average value 
wpped from about Re. 1.05 to less than 90 cents per chest. Forty-seven per 
nt. of the total imports came from Japan, 21 per cent. from the United King- 
»m and 20 per cent. from Finland. 


Shipping.—During the year 1932, 3,778 vessels (excluding warships) entered the 
srts in Ceylon with a tonnage of 12,160,339, as against 4,044 in 1931 with a 
mnage of 13,192,779, and 4,158 in 1930 with a tonnage of 18,335,384. 

The number of Merchant vessels which entered the ports in Cevlon with cargo 
nd in ballast decreased respectively by 185 and 310 compared with 1931 and 
930, and there was o decrease of over 36 per cent. as compared with 1981 in the 
essels calling to coal and oil, which were 348 in 1931 and 220 in 1932. 

The following table shows the number of British and foreign ships which entered 
‘exlon ports since 1924 :— 


Number of Vessels. 














1924. 1926. 1928, 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932, 

British +. 1,768) 4. 2,093 ., 2,322 .. 2,460 ., 2,208 .. 2,246 .. 2,099 
Dutch 199... 217 167... 123 
French 182 .. 11 1220 .. 126 
German 7 1. «6846 256... (198 
Italian 105 4. 13, 12902. 10 
Japanese 214. 186 .. 179 im 4. 208 
Norwegian oe OW co it vc A102 506: 5% TOe 
Total Foreign .. 831 1,041 1,166 1,263 1,132 997 








Pereentane.| PU BB HM Ha Ba 

It will be noted that the British and foreign ratios are exactly the same as in 
1924. Though the foreign proportion steadily increased from 1924 to 1930 it has 
now fallen back to 32 per cent. The distribution of the foreign callers, however, 
differs widely from that in 1924. Japanese ships alone show an increase while 
Dutch vessels have dropped from 228 in 1929 to 123 in 1932, and German vessels 
from 807 to 198. Germany which headed the list of foreign callers for several 
years has now fallen to second place, Japan taking the lead. 


TRADE BETWEEN CEYLON AND INDIA. 


The trade connections between Ceylon and India are long standing, and have 
always assumed much importance principally on account of the dependence of 
Ceylon on India for the supply of the foodstuffs required by the population. The 
trade in 1932 between these two countries is, however, of special interest as the 
Jear witnessed a very large increase in the exports from Ceylon to India, which 
consisted mainly of coconut produce. 
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The value of imports into Ceylon from British India amounted to Rs. 44.734" 
in 1932 and compared with 1931 represented a decrease of Rs. 5,401,00U or }- 
per cent. Nevertheless, the proportion of imports into Ceylon from Indis° 
imports from all countries, or, in other words, the Indian share of the Cer: 
import trade, remained between these two years more or less constant at 3 [7 
cent. 

Imports from India classified into the main classes were as follows :— 

















India. Percentage of Total Imports 

1931. 1932. 1931. 1982. 

Rs.* Re.* 
I. Food, drink, and tobacco ~. 29,165 «+ 29,227 23°5 a 
Il. Raw materials .. «11,085 oe 7,739 32°3 ao 
Ill, Manufactures . oe 9,845, on 7,768 12°4 6 
1V. Animals not for food . 40 . = = =, 

50,135 44,734 

* In 1,000's. 


There was a small increase in the value of ‘* Food, Drink, and Tobecx ” 
imported from India in 1932, but considerable decreases occurred in the imports © 
** Raw Materials ’’ and ‘‘ Manufactures ’’, and they were not peculiar to thee 
commodities from India, there being reductions in the imports from oth: 
countries as well. [Expressed as a percentage of imports from all countnes. 
imports from India of ‘‘ Food, &c.’’, improved from 28.5 per cent. in 1931 
31.1 per cent. in 1932; but ‘‘ Raw Materials '’ declined from 32.3 per cent. 0 
27.0 per cent., and ‘‘ Manufactures ’’ from 12.4 per cent. to 10.6 per cent. 

The chief articles of ‘* Food, Drink, and Tobacco ’* imported from India at 
classified below :— 

Principal Articles of Food imported from India. 











Quantity. Value. 
1931. 
Gram ewt. 55,900 . 
Paddy a8 ..cwt, 48,300 .. ! 
Pulses oe .-cwt. 233,900 .. oan 
Rice a ilewt. 1,421,200 1! x . 
Chilies.. .-ewt. 146,100 .. 153, o . . 
Coriander seed .ewt, 2,900 . oe 
Cummin seed lewt: 6,700 
Tamarind .-cwt. 33,800 
Turmeric .. ewt. 11,800 
Fish, dried ewt. 306,300 
Ghee a lewt: 1,900 
Unrefined sugar and jaggery cwt. 14,600 
Onions... + owt, 491,600 
Potatoes .. 47,500 
Eggs 10,619,000 
Goats 56,800 
Sheep 8, 
25,106,000 26,065,000 





Ot foodstuffs, fish valued at Rs. 6,162,000, chillies at Rs. 1,964,000, onions * 
Rs. 1,647,000, and pulses at Rs. 1,548,000, in addition to rice, were the prine}! 
items of import. Compared with 1981 the imported quantities of all these articles 
excluding rice were slightly more in 1932, but their value was much less. Tx 
quantity of rice from India increased on the other hand considerably ire 
1,421,000 ewt. in 1931 to 1,725,000 cwt. in the following year, and while its vil 
improved from Rs. 9,603,000 to Rs. 11, 939,000, still the average declared valve. 
as in the case of other articles of food, was less in 1982 than in 1981. In contrat 
with the increase of rice from India, there was a considerable fall in the quantity 
of rice from Burma, 6,095,000 ewt. (at a value of Rs. 32,739,000) as against 
6,552,000 ewt. in 1931 (valued at Rs. 37,516,000), which may have been dee 
partly to the reduction in the estate labour force of whose diet rice from 
source forms the staple food, and partly to a diversion of demand to nce fren 
Siam, imports of which increased from 455,000 ewt. to 745,000 ewt. 

Raw materials imported from India amounted to Rs. 7.739,000 in 1982. and 
represented a decrease of Rs. 8,346,000 us against the preceding year. !° 
principal articles of import were coal, fertilizers, and raw cotton, and the fall 
the value of the first two largely accounted for the decrease under ” Rar 
Materials ’’. Coal from India which amounted to 233,000 tons in 1932 was he" 


tN ea 
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ru in the preceding year by 65,000 tons, and was valued at Rs. 4,171,000, as 
tirast Rs. 5,969,000 in 1931. The decrease in the quantity imported was due 
srnaller supplies of coal to steamers. Imports of fertilizers declined from 
§ .OU0 ewt. to 665,000 ewt. in quantity and from Rs. 8,780,000 to Rs. 2,580,000 
wilue. The decline must of course be attributed to less manuring of the tea 
A the rubber estates. The kinds of manures imported from India were— 


Imports of Fertilizers from India. 











Quantity. 
1931. 1932. 

Blood meal .cwt. 13,000 .. 8,300... 163,000 
Bone meal .-ewt. 249,900... 198,300... 934,000 
Fish manure ewt. 56,300... 70,100 ., 282,000 
Fish guano ..cwt. 2,300 .. 1,300... 
Castor seed poonac -.cwt. 20,100 .. 35,300... 64,000 
Groundnut poonac ..cwt. 349,700... 281,200) .. 1,296,000 
Saltpetre .. .-ewt, 57,000 .. 39,500 .. 421,000 
Ammonia ..ewt. 57,000 .. 8,000. 314,000 
Other fertilizers .-cwt. 45,700... 23,000 .. 284, 

853,300 665,000 8,780,000 





As usual, groundnut pconac and bone meal, followed by sultpetre and fish 
‘ture were the most important items. In these articles, India has virtually a 
onopoly. The other commodity worthy of note wus raw cotton, the imports of 
i1ich amounted to Rs. 595,000 in 1932, an increase of Rs. 143,000 on the pre- 
ding year. The higher value was the result of larger shipments, the quantity 
1932 increasing by 1.800 ewt. to 16,900 ewt. 
Tinports of manufactured articles from India were valued at Rs. 7,768,000 in 
132. as against Rs. 9,840,000 in 1931. Of this sum textile imports consisting of 
tton, woollen, and silk manufactures, mixed materials and other textiles 
‘counted for Rs. 5,039,000, and compared with 1931, were lower by 
s. 1.614.000. Earthenware of a value of Rs. 294,000, non-ferrous metals valued 
> Rs. 582,000, chemicals and drugs at Rs. 298,000, and miscellaneous manu- 
.ictures at Rs. 967,000 were the other principal groups of commodities, all of 
hich, except chemicals and drugs, were lower in value, as compared with 1931. 
Of the textile group, cotton yarn and twist from India wera reckoned at 
's. 88,000, an increase of Rs. 22,000 over 1931 and the quantity imported was 
61,000 Ib. or 28,000 lb. more than in 1931. There was a fall in the quantity 
f cotton piece goods imported from India from 12,214,000 yards, or 22.2 per cent. 
f the total imports under this head in 1931, to 11,168,000 yards or 16.3 per cent. 
1 1932, as a result of the competition from Japan, imports from which source 
mounted to 40,366,000 yards, an increase of 16,640,000 vards over 1931. Of 
he imports from India, dyed piece goods as usual formed the largest item with 
0,987,000 yards which were. valued at Rs. 2,595,000, and compared with 1931 
howed a decrease of 798,000 yards in quantity and Rs. 648.000 in value. Dyed 
neve goods from Japan, on the other hand, increased to 10,785,000 yards or 
022.000 vards more than in 1981, and their value was Rs. 1,800,000, or only 
ts. 978.000 more than in 1931. The abnormal increase in the imports of 
lapanese dyed piece goods was due to low prices as a result of a rapid depre- 
ition of the value of the ven, the average declared value in 1932 of the Japanese 
tuff being nearly 17 cents per yard as against 24 cents for those from India. 
Exeluding jute manufactures, imports of which amounted to Rs. 626,000 in 
1932, the other textiles of importance from India, were silk and artificial silk. 
As a result of larger importations of broadstuffs and other silks, India’s share of 
ilk manufactures improved from 4.5 per cent. to 15.5 per cent. In 1932, 105,000 
vards of broadstuff valued at Rs. 59,000 were imported from this source as 
‘gainst 5,800 yards at a value of Rs. 4.000 in the preceding year. Arrivals from 
India of other silk manufactures also rose from Rs. 92.000 to Rs. 825.000 in 1982 
possibly due to heavier imports. In spite of Japanese competition there was an 
increase in artificial silk from India, 761,000 yards being imported as against 
ioe in 1931, the respective values of which were Rs. 227,000 and 
's. 8,000. 
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a 
Of the other manufactures imported from India, tiles which were value! - 
Rs. 221,000, miscellaneous manufactures of brass and copper at Rs. 
and tea lead at Rs. 269,000 were the chief articles. Compared with 1931, :my-r: 
of these articles were less both in volume and value. 
! 


While the imports from India into Ceylon in 1932, compared with 1931 ¥:: 
not of special interest except for the changes recorded in respect of nee 
textiles, the exports from Ceylon into India were specially significant fe 
reason that they increased in value from Rs. 8,117,000 in 1931 to Rs. 14. 
in the following year, as a result of a very considerable increase in cv 
produce exported to that country. The share of India in the export trade } 
Ceylon accordingly rose from 3.9 per cent. in 1931 to 8.9 per cent. in 1952. 

: ee exports from Ceylon to India, classified into the main classes, were # 
‘ollows :— 














Percentage of Total 
India. Exports. 





Class, - 
1931. 1932. 1931. 1933. 

Bs.° Bs.* 
1. Food, drink, and tobacco .. 4,666 oe 3,748 oe 30 
IL Raw materials oe 33351. woz. 65 
Til, Manufactures se 116 oe 73 . TL 
8,117 14,838 39 ee 














* In 1,000’. 


i 

\ 

} 
The principal articles of *‘ Food, Drink, and Tobacco ’’ exported to India wet? 
tea, arecanuts, coconuts, tobacco, and cardamoms. Exports of tea were reckon 
at Rs. 965,000, or 38.5 per cent. less than in 1931, and their quantity 3 

2,240,000 Ib. or 18.6 per cent. less. Arecanuts too declined from Rs. 1.415." ¢ 

to Rs. 1,228,000, the amount exported falling from 90,000 cwt. to B7(KK) cmt | 

Coconuts to India increased very considerably to Rs. 428,000 in 1932 and thers" 

considered below further along with other coconut produce. Of unman 

tobacco there was a somewhat large decline, as a result of the depressed s 
the Travancore market. The quantity consigned to India was 1,608.04 0 
valued at Rs. 988,000, as aguinst 2,566,000 Ib. exported in 1931, the valve * 

{ 













which was Rs. 1,365,000. 


The exports to India from Ceylon of raw materials increased from Rs. 3.335." 
in 1931 to Rs. 11,017,000 in 1932. Copra and coconut oil formed the pnney* 
commodities under this class, the other items of any importance being 
whose exports fell from Rs. 110,000 in 1931 to Rs. 53,900 in the following 5°" 
as a result of a decline in volume by over half to 824 ewt., and hides and shu 
valued at Rs. 392,000 in 1932 as against Rs. 458,000 in the previous year 





The outstanding feature of the export-trade of Ceylon in 1932 was the "7 
considerable increase in the shipments of copra, coconut oil, and fresh cov 
to India. This increase was due mainly to the short-fall in the coconut ¢ 
Malabar as u result of severe drought, and also to a shortage of South Ie 
groundnuts. Copra, coconut oil, and fresh coconuts consigned to India in 1 
formed 45.5 per cent. of their total value, the shipménts of these products * 






India reaching the record sum of Rs. 10,883,000 out of a total of Rs. 23.3% a 


w 


The takings of India in 1931 were, on the contrary, much less, and amoun 
only 9.9 per cent. or Rs. 2,544,000 out of a total of Rs. 25,604,000. Part! 
with regard to coconut produce exported to India are shown in the fall 
table :— 





1911-13 1930. 1931. 19 
(Average). 
Copra (tons) ae 
Percentage of total exports 
Coconut oil (tons) ae 
Percentage of total erports 
Fresh coconuts (in 100,000 nuta) 
Percentage of total exports 


BI 
ann le 
bag 
$3 
ge 

s 
4 
: 
3 
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The value of these exports were— 














1911-13 1930. 1931, 1932, 
(Average). 
Bs.* Rs.* Re.* Rs.* 
Copra Er on on 1 on 14 o 164 oe 3,153 
Coconut oil AS . 25 oe 1,156 on 2,330 oe 7,302 
Fresh coconuts . 8 . 50 a 50 . 428 
Total .. 34 1,220 2,544 10,883 
* In 1,000's. 


Exports of copra from Ceylon to India increased froma negligible quantity of 
‘tons in 1930 to 1,125 tons in the following year, or 1.2 per cent. of the total 
ports, and reached in 1932 the record amount of 14,376 tons representing 31.4 
cent. of the total exports. Considering the fact that shipments of copra to 
1 destinations declined in 1932 to 51 per cent. of the quantity for the previous 
‘ar, the very considerable increase in the consignments to India is significant. 
is only recently that India has emerged as a purchaser of Ceylon copra, while 
‘ regards coconut oil that country has provided in the past a market which was 
ot unimportant. Of coconut oil India took 9.6 per cent. of the total exports in 
30 and 19.7 per cent. in the following year. She improved her position still 
ther in 1932 when her share rose to 50.2 per cent. Expressed in terms of 
jantities these exports amounted to 3,659 tons in 1930 as against 9,498 tons in 
331, and increased again in 1932 by approximately two and a half times to the 
‘cord amount of 25,718 tons. Increases were also recorded in fresh coconuts, 
sports of which to India advanced in 1931 from 1,300,000 nuts or 6 per cent. of 
1e shipments to all countries to 6,900,000 nuts in the following year or 29.9 per 
ont. 

Manufactured articles exported to India were insignificant in value and 
mounted in 1932 to Rs. 73,000, compared with Rs. 116,000 in the previous year. 
The import and the export trade between Ceylon and India having been 
viewed, there remains for consideration the visible bulance of trade between 
1ese two countries, the particulars of which are as follows :— 











1931, 1932. 
Rs,* 

Merchandise exports (domestic) + 14,888 

Do. imports .. — 44,734 

— 29,896 

Re-exports + 2,085, 

Visible merchandise balance — 27,811 
Bullion and specie _ 

Visible total balance .. — 27,818 








* In 1,000's, 


The visible trade balance, on merchandise account, was against Ceylon by 
's. 39,700,000 in 1931; but, though still adverse, it improved to Rs. 27,811,000 
n 1982. The visible total balance of trade, on the contrary, was against Ceylon 
'y Rs, 27,818,000 in 1932, compared with Rs. 25,371,000 in the previous year. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Under the new Constitution the subjects of industry and commerce were 
illotted to the Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce and the policy of the 
linistry is to assist the industrial and commercial development of Ceylon. For 
this purpose the nucleus of a Bureau of industry and commerce was formed in 
charge of the Registrar-General whose designation was changed on November 26, 
1932, to that. of Registrar-General and Director of Commercial Intelligence in 
order to include these new duties. 
he preliminary work done includes the inquiries made by the temporary 
‘eslon Trade Representative in India (whose report was published on November 29, 
1932); a survey, from existing material, of the possibilities of the industrial 
development of Ceylon; an examination of the problems raised by a motion by 
Mr. G, E. de Silva, M.S.C., to investigate the banking system of Ceylon; 
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inquiries regarding the possibilities of the profitable manufacture of t 
collection of information regarding the exportation of Ceylon fruit to Eng 
Australia, &c.; inquiries regarding the Jaffna tobacco industry and the o~ 
industry, which were materially assisted by personal inquiries in Travancore | 
Mr. M. J. Cary, M.S.C., and resulted in representations to the Travaney 
Government to reduce the duty on Jaffna tobacco; examination of the 
classification of arecanuts in India with a view to obtaining more favourable t 
for the Ceylon product; representation to the Secretary of State regent 
citronella oil; and correspondence with the Director of Agriculture regard nz t- 
possibilities of manufacturing lime oil. 

The numerous requests for information in connection with the considerats 
the question of imperial preference gave valuable indications as to an impor: 
class of information which should be available in more deta‘l, and steps 
taken to collect publications from various parts of the world which are expe:‘*! 
to be useful for general reference. 

A considerable number of personal and written inquiries were dealt with. ot 
uimong other visitors. Members of a Clove Commission from Zanzibar w.% 
assisted in the collection of material as to the production and marketing meth i: 
of the clove trade in Ceylon. The Deputy Director of Agriculture. Tanjore. 8 
helped in his inquiries into the processes of coconut o!] manufacture and the s! 
of Tanjore rice in Ceylon. An Indian copra and coir mill-owner was assisted / 
the purchase of copra from Ceylon. | 

The Cottage Industries Society and the Kandyan Art Association were assiste! 
in sending exhibits to the Ottawa Exhibition; and letters of introduction wer 
given to some Ceylon residents who proceeded to India on business. 

It is proposed to form a library of books of reference and periodicals on indusr 
and commerce which will be open for use by those interested. | 

As the Bureau develops with further experience and the addition to it. whet | 
funds are more easily available, of a staff with the necessary knowledge ati 
training, it is hoped that it will be possible to carry to its logical conclusion 
policy of the Hon. the Minister and the Executive Committee of Labour, Industr’ 
and Commerce which is directed to the performance by the Bureau of the followin. 
functions :— 

(1) To answer trade inquiries which are directed to the development * 
markets for Ceylon produce. 

(2) To furnish commercial information required by Government departinct: 
and individuals. 

(3) To ass‘st business visitors to Ceylon by means of letters of introdueti! 
help, and advice. 

(4) To explore the possibilities of new industries and to conduct investigatit> 
into neglected industries. 

(5) To collect an adequate technical and commercial library. F 

(6) To assist organizations and individuals in Ceylon to participate @ 
exhibitions and trade fairs held in Cevlon or abroad. 

(7) To initiate representations by the Ceylon Government in regard to tcf | 
duties. &e., on Ceylon products in other countries. : 

(8) To foster Cevlon’s overseas trade by the appointment of trade repre 
tives and to take such other steps as may be necessary for 
development of overseas markets for Ceylon produce. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Wages and the Cost of Living. 
Lapour In CEYLON. 
EYLON is almost entirely an agricultural country and practically all * 
labour finds work in agricultural employment. A 

Its main cultivations consists of 850,000 acres approximately of paddy lant 
457.000 acres of tea, 584,000 acres of rubber, and about 1,100,000 aers ' 
ecconuts. 

A large part of the tea grown lies in the hills and is a [neal descendant of 
cottce industry. Coffee was almost completely exterminated through dise* 
about 55 years ago. Tea ‘s almost completely worked by Indian labour. 
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Coconuts, which have throughout been a very popular means of investinent of 
te Ceylonese, have steadily increased in urea during the century: these are 
most entirely worked by Ceylonese labour, being situated in districts with 
ibstantial populations and the work being easily titted in with village activities. 
Rubber, which is largely the result of plantations in the lust 35 years, employs 
jual proportions of Indian and Ceylonese labour. 

All these cultivations are worked on a wage eurning basis. 

Paddy is in general worked either on a share basis by cultivators for the owners- 
‘by the owners and their families. 

Coffee, the precursor of tea, when originally opened was in areas largely forest 
id the indigenous population was, in general, unwilling to undertake work on 
tates. Moreover, in many of the areas in which it was planted the indigenous 
ypulation was too scanty to meet the heavy demands. 

The large labour surplus existing in South India, a surplus created through 
\e barrenness of the soil and social custom, was tapped, and there commenced 
sout 100 years ugo an inflow which, rising and falling from good year to bad 
‘at, has persisted till the present day. 

In 1847, 46,000 Indian labourers arrived in Ceylon; in 1857, 69,000; 1867, 
3.000; and 1877, 167,000. Practically all these labourers walked from the areas 
und Trichinopoly and following the present rail route entered Ceylon by Mannar 
sland and walked by road to the estates. 

It was a two-way traffic, comparable numbers returning by the same route. 

This Indian estate popula:ion was 10,000 in 1827, 80,000 in 1846, and by the 
ad of 1932, 656,000. 

All this labour is and has been housed on the estates and, curiously enough, 
as remained largely unaffected by indigenous village life in close proximity to the 
state. It practically never marries outside, retains its language and customs. 
‘here is a certain leakuge into Ceylonese life but it is very small. 

It has been stated that Ceylonese workers have been disinclined to work for 
ages on estates: as a generality that is true, but the rubber industry, which has 
rown up these last thirty years was, even up to two years ago, largely worked by 
‘evlonese labour, about 40 per cent. of the acreage in this product being worked 
y Sinhalese. In general, however, this 40 per cent. consists of smaller estates 
nd is worked by villagers non-resident on the estate. 

Fstates, though they have not drawn to the extent one might anticipate on 
illage labour, have profoundly modified village life by the ancilliary work pro- 
ided. The provision of firewood, carting, and numerous other works itnprove the 
eonomie conditions of the village, and the expenditure in villages of estate money 
nodities their activities, 

The large coconut areas, which are all in the low-country are, however, but 
arely worked by Indian labour. The demands are small, only about 1 labourer 
vr 10 acres, as against 12 for 10 ucres in tea. There is not the necessity for so 
mich steady cultivation. A coconut estate can fit itself into the slick periods 
fa village after the paddy has been reaped. 

Coconut estates are thus mainly cultivated by indigenous labour, and even where 
ndian labour is employed, it tends more to merge itself into the village population. 

Earlier has been described the genesis of the Indian labour force on Cevlon 
‘states. The difficulties and hardships of the journey to Ceylon have now been 
‘ntirely removed. One-sixth of the Indian labour force, over 100,000, return to 
ndia yearly, so every recruit has opportunities of securing at first hand accurate 
nformation as to his opportunities in Ceylon. 

After arrival at any of the 18 emigration agencies maintained in South India, 
jlo is fed and well housed during all detention on the journey, provided with 
‘ations for his railway journeys and escorted by peons throughout. Should he 
‘hange his mind on the way. he will be returned to his village. 

All this journey is entirely free of charge to the recruit or old labourer returning 
‘o his estate after a holiday in India; no discrimination is made between recruits 
ind those who have visited India on holiday. 

In # prosperous year with high prices ruling for estate products the demands 
nthe Immigration Fund reach Rs. 3,000,000.a year. In a year of severe slump 
sbout half the sum. 








coming to estates in the Island; it has also provided for the repatriation to 
Indian villages of those Indian labourers who may become unemplosed %b: 
closures of estates or reductions in labour forces when the normal opportun.s 
of employment are lacking. 

The income of the Immigration Fund is provided by a cess based on the seri: 
cultivated which employs Indian labour. 

For this service for the present year the cess has been about Re. 1.50 per x" 
on tea and 20 cents per acre on rubber. 


InpustriaL LaBour. 


Viewed from a Western standpoint there is but little industrial labour in Cesl:2 
The only manufactures on any scale are the preparation of desiccated cont: 
and the treatment of coconut husks for fibre. To diminish carting, such m! 
are widely distributed over the coconut districts and depend mainly on |«- 
labour. A few of the large mills are worked by Indian labour which is hvs:! 


by the owners. | 
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The Immigration Fund has not merely provided facilities for Indian lat 
i 





Engineering firms in Colombo employ large numbers of labourers both 
and indigenous; work being naturally of a very varied character the am¢ 
space available per man in factories is large and there is little tendency to ove! 
erowding. In fact it might be said that employees work under almost opea 3! 
conditions. F 

The largest amount of employment is provided by the preparation of the Isluzi> 
produce for export and its despatch to steamers. 

| 





It can be generally said that such labour when skilled or highly skillal 
indigenous; the semi-skilled and unskilled work employs probably more Init 
labourers than indigenous. * 

These Indians are not recruited, as for estates, but come to the Island vt! 
relations, many with wives and children, for work. Like their estate confrers« 
the better and more prudent workers make frequent trips to India, leaving Sit- 
stitutes, during their absence, to do their work. Such workers meet the exspeas* | 
of their journey to India both ways. : 

Indian workers who are incapacitated by sickness, old age, or other infirmi:: 
or who have sunk into vagrancy are repatriated, should they so desire, to the! 
homes in India. ‘ 

No Indian or Ceylonese workers are or have been indentured. practically * 
work on monthly contracts, for the enforcement of which on the part of th: 
employee no penal provisions now exist. 

All servants and labourers are legally entitled to free food and lodging 
medical care at the expense of their employers during sickness. 

In the case of Indian estate labourers this is always given. In the 
indigenous labour and Indian labourers who are not on estates, drawing le 
Rs. 50 a month free medical attention is provided at the numerous Govermne!! 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

Women labourers resident on estates are entitled to food, lodging, and mediv 

















care at childbirth and in estates employing Indians care allowances are alt" 
always given, ai 

‘rade Unions are generally small, imperfectly organized and exert but Itt i 
influence save in Colombo. | 
| 


pore 


No Indian labourer under ten years of age may be employed on estates and t! 
are limitations on the employment of women and children in factories. 


WaceEs. 





For Indians on Ceylon estates an Ordinance based on the English Trade Be 
Acts creates the machinery for the fixation of minimum rates of wages for ty 
work on estates. 

The rates have in the past been fixed so as to provide the same real Was 
throughout as far as is administratively practicable. 
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lhe rates now fixed in the low-country are 41 cents for men, 38 cents for 
‘men, and 24 cents for children over ten years of age for a working day of 9 
urs, including time for a midday meal. The estates must issue rice: seven- 
‘hths of a bushel per man and six-eighths per woman at a cost not exceeding 
. 4.80 a bushel. 
a addition, on nearly all estates, the non-working children are given a midday 
sal. 

Though not included in the wage, medical attention, free housing, conservancy, 
d firewood are provided on all estates. 

In dealing with labour employed in Colombo a gauge can best be obtained from 
2 Government scale which is :— 

‘* Class A.—Factory Labour—Hourly-paid. 

To imclude all labour employed by Government rated at hourly rates of pay working a 48- 
ur week and controlled in an establishment by a definite check system for purposes of recording 
urs worked and for payment of wages. ‘ c : 
Labour employed by Government and large employers whether hourly-paid or daily-paid will 
paid wages between the minimum and maximum rates of the grades to which they belong. 
1e actual amount each man receives will be determined by, and will vary in accordance with, 
s individual skill, conduct, and attendance as assessed by the head of his works. 

Deductions will be made for absence from work during any portion of the regulation day's 


ork on the basis of one-eighth of a day’s pay for each hour's absence. 
Rates per Hour. 





Minimum. ‘Maximum. 

Cents, Cents. 

a an 8. . 81 

Minor supervising grades i Class 4 13 ° ie 63 
+» | Class A IIT. 36 o. 63 

aacceman . { Class A IV! : Pe 35 
Semi-skilled labour oe +. Class AV. oe 12 o 20 
Unskilled labour . ee Class A VI. aie 8 o 14 
‘Trade apprentices o. ~. Class A VIT. oe 10 on 18 
‘Women and boys o. ++ Class A VILL “- 3 - 10 


Labour will not be classified under minor supervising grades unless actually employed in a 
upervising capacity. 

Class B.—Non-factory Labour—Daily-paid. 

To include all labour employed by Government on daily rates of pay. Payment ta daily-paid 
abour to be made on the basis of a day's pay for each regulation day's work performed. The 
‘ours laid down for a regulation day will vary in accordance with the class of work labour is 
‘mployed on, and such hours will be fixed departmentally. : 

Labour employed by Government will be paid wages between the minimum and maximum 
rates of the grades to which they belong. The actual amount each man receives will be 
ietermined by, and will vary in accordance with, his individual skill, conduct, and attendance as 
assessed by the head of his branch. 

Deductions will be made for absence from work during any portion of the regulation day's 


work on the basis of one-eighth of a day's pay for each hour's absence. 
Rate mr Diem. 




















Minimum. Maximum. 
Rs. c. Rs. c. 
Minor supervising grades ++ Class BIL a 3 84 on 6 48 
Do. a .. Class BIL os 2 48 5 4 
Skilled labour os +» Class BIL a 2 88 424 
Do. on .. Class B IV. 1 60 2 80 
Semi-skilled labour Class BV. 0 96 1 60 
Unskilled labour Class B VI. O 64 112 
Trade apprentices +. Class B VIT. ny 0 80 oe 144 
Women and boys . Class B VIII. oo O 24 0 80 


Labour will not be classified under minor supervising grades unless actually employed in a 
Supervising capacity." : 

In general housing is not provided, but Colombo offers unequalled marketing 
opportunities. 

Rates prevailing in the organized Colombo industries will not be dissimilar to 
those given above but Government employ would be the more attractive. 

t he day worked is generally one of 8 hours with provision for overtime. 

These rates show a tendency, with declining business, to fall but the value of 
them has largely been reduced through short time work now increasingly being 
enforeed on both Government and non-Government labour. 

Wages are in general paid monthly though in Colombo large numbers are paid 
Weekly and fortnightly. No penal clauses to enforce payment exist save on 
ae estates where wages must all be paid by the tenth day of the following 

onth, 

J.N. 20787 (6/33) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The volume of business in exports has kept up though there has been a consi 
able fall in imports both in volume and value. The unemployment among : 
large numbers employed in handling produce at stores and the harbour has ths 
not greatly been affected. 

Necessary restriction on capital expenditure has, however, largely reduced ti 
work available in the Colombo engineering establishments resulting not m 
in substantial reduction of staff, both skilled and unskilled, but also in sbort tune 
work. 

The collapse in rubber has led to the discontinuance of probably not less th 
100,000 labourers formerly in regular estate employment. A fraction of 
Indian labourers has chosen to be repatriated but much larger numbers 
been absorbed in tea estates. Ceylonese rubber estate employees have returned 
their villages naturally increasing the pressure on the village land. However t 
pressure has led to a considerable increase in cultivation of paddy and othet 
village crops. 

Reduction in the labour forces on tea estates necessitated by low pric 
largely been adjusted by their taking work on the less popular estates which bs 
inadequate supplies of labour. 

Free repatriation to practically all Indian rubber estate labourers has been given 
since 1931; in tea estates provision has been made for the return to their Indv: 
villages at the expense of the Immigration Fund of labourers becoming unemployed 
when the prospects of employiment are but slender. P 

Further all recruitment of Indian labour for estates has been stopped ard it 
hoped that the necessity for repatriation in tea may be but of short duration. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Education and Welfare Institutions. 


Control.—Primary and secondary education in Cevlon is administered by the 
Department of Education, assisted by a Board of Education and 34 Educwtr3 
District Committees. 




















Board of Education.—Vhe Board of Education is composed of 20 meml«s 
nominated by the Governor. The Director of Education is Chairman and te 
personnel of the Board includes Members of the State Council, Managers 
Schools, and teachers. The main duties of the Board consist in consider 
questions of legislation and policy, and in advising the Government on any ths 
matters specially referred to it for adv:ce. 









Education District Committecs.—An Education District Committee has be" 
constituted in each Municipality and Revenue District. These Commit 
appointed by the Governor, and consist partly of officials and partly of unofi 
‘They are responsible first for putting into effect the rules relating to comp 
education and they frame by-laws and employ attendance officers for this pu 
pose. Secondly, they erect and maintain Government schools where these 3 
required. ‘hey are financed by an annual grant from the Department. 
is allocated on the basis of an approved programme of works submitted each } 
to the Department. 





Schools and Attendance.—The system of education in Ceylon provides a cours? 
of education leading to University degrees in arts, and science, and diplemas ? 
medicine, and law. 

The schools of Ceylon are not divided on a basis of race or nationality. 4! 
schools which are maintained by Government or assisted by means of grant 
compelled by law to admit pupils irrespective of race, nationality, or relig:on- 

Attendance at school between the ages of six and fourteen is compuls 
ject to a few exceptions. Such compulsion, however, applies only when seh . 
accommodation is provided within a reasonable distance of the residence of '!" 
pupil. Z 

There are two distinct types of school: schools administered directly by Geve™ 
ment, and schools indirectly administered by Government and under the jnimed- 
ate control of private managers. 
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Thiere are 1,548 Government schools, and the arrangements for the staffing of 
“se are entirely in the hands of the Department. Al] examinations for the 
ste of teachers’ certificates and of otherwise testing efficiency, and all appoint- 
ents, transfers, &c., are also dealt with by the Department. 


Assisted Schools and the Grant System.—There are in addition 2,595 assisted 
tools under the immediate control of private managers. These schools receive 
1 annual grant from the Education Department. In the case of vernacular 
fiools, the annual grant is calculated as the total amount of the salaries paid 
/ am efficient staff plus an additional amount for maintenance. No fees are 
:arged in vernacular schools. In the case of the English schools, however, 
es are charged, and from such fees the manager has to provide a fixed sum 
wards the salary of each teacher he employs. The grant consists of the balance 
. such salaries. 

in addition to Government and assisted schools, there is a certain number of 
rivate schools which are not assisted in any way from Government funds. Such 
:hcols are, however, subject to inspection by the Department. 

‘Yhe type of instruction given in Cevlon schools can be considered under two 
anin headings: (i.) Non-vocational instruction; (ii.) vocational instruction. 


Classification of Schools.—Under the heading of non-vocational instruction is 
rcluded the type of instruction which is general and academic, and by far the 
irger number of schools come under this class. These schools are classified as 
ollows :— 


English. Bilingual. Vernacular. 
Collegiate Senior Secondary Senior Secondary 
Senior Secondary Junior Secondary Junior Secondary 
Junior Secondary Primary Primary 


Primary 


‘he Primary schools provide a course of instruction from the Kindergarten up 
o Standerd V. The course usually lasts six years. 

The Junior Secondary schools provide a course of instruction from the Kinder- 
zarten up to the School-Leaving Certificate. The course usually lasts ten years. 

‘Yhe Senior Secondary schools provide in addition to the course for the Junior 
Secondary schools, a further course up to the standard of the London Matricu- 
lation Examination. The course usually lasts twelve years. 

The Collegiate school is an English school which provides a course of instrue- 
tion from Form I. or Stundard VI. up to the standard of the London 
Matriculation Examination. The course usually lasts about six years. 

The vast majority of students complete their education at the Junior Secondary 
stage. 

In addition to the schools that come under the above classification, there is 
a certain number of temple schools, which are known as Pirivenas. These 
schools are primarily intended for the Buddhist priesthood, and are not compelled 
to adopt the sylabus of work used by the ordinary schools. 


Vocational Schools.—Under the heading of vocational schools come those schools 
which give a specialized form of instruction. Apart from one Technical School, 
these can be divided into part-time schools and full-time schools. Under the 
heading of part-time instruction is included a variety of hoine industries, which 
are taught to pupils in certain schools in addition to the ordinary academic course. 
Under the heading of full-time industrial schools come institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers, technical schools, agricultural schools, and industrial schools. 
‘The course in training schools is usually one of two years. In technical schools 
it varies according to the subject which is studied. In agricultural schools 
courses are entirely for adults who intend either to teach agricultural science or 
to become practical agriculturists. There is a variety of full-time industrial 
schools. All industrial schools are conducted upon a profit-sharing principle, 80 
that the pupils benetit by whatever articles they produce. ‘he course is one of 
twa or three years. The subjects in which instruction is given are :—Carpentry, 
weaving, basket work, pottery, printing, lacquer work, blacksmith work, and a 
few other minor industries. 
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The Medium of Instruction—The medium of instruction in schools _| 
according to the type of schoola. In vernacular schools the medium of instrac- 
is entirely Sinhalese or Tamil. This group of schools includes 81 per cent. of - 
the school-going children in Ceylon. 

In Bilingual schools the vernacular language is the medium of instructiot : 
the first four or five years of school life, after which an optional course of E' 
is introduced, lasting for approximately five years. The vernacular, ho 
continues to be taught throughout the whole course. 

In the case of the third group of schools, viz., English schools, two meth— 
are employed in giving instruction in the English language. 

In the first method pupils are admitted at the earliest stage of sclwol 
viz., the Kindergarten. Pupils admitted in this way have usually a w 
knowledge of English, so that their progress in mastering the language is ver 
rapid. 

‘he second method employed is a two-year special course in English for ps 
who transfer from vernacular schools to English schools. The pupils who 
this course are approximately nine years of age, and have already re 
instruction in their own mother tongue in the primary standards. This ec. 
is an intensive one, in which the direct method of teaching a foreign lan 
is employed. After completing this course pupils are able to enter the ord 
standards of the English school, in which the medium of instruction is Er 
In the majority of such schools the vernacular languages continue to be t 
throughout the upper classes. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the system of instruction prevailing in Cet: 
the pupils are given the following alternative courses:—(1) A full course = 
elementary instruction in the vernacular languages; (2) a full course of eleme 
instruction in the vernacular languages plus a working knowledge of English 
(3) a full course of instruction in English, not merely for pupils whose m 
tongue is English, but for those who at the beginning of school life have 1 
knowledge of that language. 


School for the Deaf and Blind.—During the year 1932, 37 new children we 
admitted, of whom 28 are deaf and 9 blind. A certain number of the elder bes: 
and girls have left to find employment. The total attendance is 345. Of thes. 
241 are in the school rooms and 104 are boys and girls of seventeen years of age "= 
more and are passing through a course of training in the workshops or a 
employed in work for the school. 

In the carpentry workshop, in addition to the making of furniture the bors a 
trained to do minor repairs to the school buildings, and in the basket-m 
department instruction is given in the making of tats and in chair caning as ¥e! 
as in the making of baskets and chairs. Weaving and tailoring are still prov 
to be useful and profitable trades for the boys and a satisfactory beginning 
been made in the teaching of pottery. 


































Orphanages.—Educational facilities are provided for orphans or destitu’ 
children, A maintenance grant of Rs. 75 is paid to the Manager of an approve. | 
Orphanage or Home on account of each orphan or destitute child who is betweet : 

5 and 15 (in an Assisted Vernacular school) 


the ages of 5 and 17 (in an Assisted English school) at the beginning of 1 | 








school year and who has been in residence at an Orphanage or Home for a pened 
of not less than 9 months and has regularly attended a registered school dur 
this period. Such grants during 1932 amounted to Rs. 116,257.50. | 

Reformatory.—There is only one reformatory school to which juvenile offendes 
are admitted. Here they are taught different trades such as gardening, carpentry. { 
tailoring, cooking, bookbinding, ironwork, printing, weaving, &c., while unit 
going their term of punishment. 158 juvenile offenders were admitted dunt 
the year bringing the total to 465. 

Prisoners.—There are schools for prisoners at two jails in the Colombo Distt 
There are 86 pupils at one and 118 pupils at the other. Social workers condutt 
English classes for certain prisoners at the latter jail. The jail school at hui 
has 12 pupils. 
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Lepers.—Much good work is done at the school for lepers at Hendala by the 
isters of the Franciscan Order. The school consists of 3 sections—English, 
inhalese, and Tamil. In the English section there are 24 pupils, in the Sinhalese 
), and in the Tamil 21. 


The Langdon Home.—In Badulla District there is one institution which receives. 
sistance from Government for training women in industrial work and household 
‘anagement. After a period of training, these women go into the villages and 
‘ach the older girls reading, writing, sewing, embroidery, and lacemaking. They’ 
so give instruction in the art of clean and efficient housekeeping and also 
ieourage the practice of thrift. 


Pensions, &c.—Government teachers are pensionable and in addition make 
ontributions to a Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Scheme. Teachers in assisted 
‘hools are eligible for a pension similar to that of Government teachers, but the 
ension scheme in assisted schools is on a contributory basis. 


THE CEYLON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


The University College was established in 1921 for the purpose of affording 
cilities for higher education to students in Ceylon, 


Numbers.—The number of students on the roll in July, 1982, the beginning of 


he academic year 1932-33, was 377, including 31 women students. The figures 
or 1921-31 were as follows :— 


1921 at 166 1925 = 256 1929 ee 338 
1922 ae 217 1926 Ss 313 1930 i 394 
1923 2 262 1927 as 279 1931 an 355 
1924 ae 262 1928 ae 315 ! 


Courses.—The College offers instruction in Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Pali, 
inglish, Sinhalese, Tamil, Logic, Philosophy, History, Geography, Economics, 
-ure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and 
Zoology. 

Honours courses are provided in Classics, English, Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit and 
uli), History, Mathematics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology. 


The College course is normally one of three years. At the end of the first year 
itudents take the (External) Intermediate Arts, Science, and Economics examin- 
itions of the University of London conducted in Ceylon. At the end of the 
third year they take the final examinations for the B.A. (General), B.A. 
‘Honours), B.Sc. (General), B.Sc. (Special), and the B.Sc. (Economies) Degrees 
of the same University. 


Students who intend to join the medical profession are given one year’s course 
of instruction in Physics, Chemistry, and General Biology, at the end of which 
they take either the First M.B. Examination of the University of London or the 
Pre-Registration Examination of the Ceylon Medical College, or both. 


Graduates.—On the results of the examinations held in June, 1932, 29 candi- 
ie qualified themselves for the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees of the University of 
ndon. 


_ The total number of graduates from the University College from the time of 
its inception in 1921 is 240, of whom 18 obtained Honours in Classics, 6 in 
English, 16 in History, 24 in Mathematics, 9 in Indo-Aryan, 7 in Chemistry, 3 
in Botany, and 3 in Zoology. 


Hostels.—Most of the students not living with their parents or relations are 
residing in four hostels affiliated to the College and subject to the College rules 
and regulations. These hostels are administered by extra-university bodies and 
are subsidized by the Government. 


University College Council.—This Council, which consists of twenty members 
nominated by His Excellency the Governor, advises the Principal of the College 
in matters relating to the administration of the College, and the preparation for 
its conversion into a University. 
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THE CEYLON MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Ceylon Medical College was established in 1870 in the form of a mele: 
school capable of affording a practical education on the principles of medicine -2 
surgery, and especially midwifery, together with a practical knowle: 
Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medica, ‘Pharmaceutical Chemistry, and the #* 
of dispensing. It had originally a Principal and three lecturers, and the wh. 
course took only three years. 











This course was later increased from time to time in order to keep abres' 
with the progress of medical science. In 1887 recognition was granted by‘ 
General Medical Council of the United Kingdom, and the diploma bees: 
registrable in Great Britain and all parts of the Empire. 


In 1924 the complete extended curriculum of one year's pre-medical stu; 
(Chemistry, Physics, Biology) and five years’ medical study was adopted. 

The College now provides the complete course of instruction required for t 
practice of modern Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery. Including the 5 
of preliminary or pre-registration work in Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. whit 
is provided by arrangement at the University College, Colombo. the whole cour: 
takes six years. 








In addition to the complete medical curriculum, the College provides a coun 
of instruction for a minor, grade of medical practitioners, known as Apotheea 
These receive a two years’ course of instruction in Anatomy, Physiology. Che 
try, Pharmacy, Pharmacology and Dispensing, Elementary Medicin 
and Midwifery, both theoretical and clinical, and Surgical Dress 
Hygiene and Public Health. They receive free instruction, and on pi 
two Apothecaries’ Examinations are employed by the Government to take chi 
of the Government Dispensaries and some small hospitals in the remote rin 
areas and villages, but are only permitted to practise while so employed = 
Government Service and are subject to the control of the District Medical Officer 
They are eligible to be registered as Pharmacists. 











These Apothecaries to a large extent provide for the medical treatment of 
poor villagers in remote districts and where fully qualified medical practitiore 
are not available. 


A department for the training of pupil midwives has been added to the Cols 
This work was formerly carried out by the Department of Medical and Sent’ 
Services, but from October 1, 1931, the teaching and examinations of pupils hi 
been vested in the College Council. First and second class certificates of eens 
ure conferred on successful candidates, who are then eligible to be registered * 
midwives. As this arrangement in practice proved difficult of administratwn “ 
was discontinued from October 1, 1932. The College however continues © 
conduct the examinations for certificates of efficiency as midwives, the cour 
instruction having been restored to the Department of Medical and Sa 
Services. The College thereby retains control of the standard of teaching. 
























The College is staffed by whole-time Professors. in Anatomy and Physio" 
and a large number of part-time lecturers, mostly drawn from the officers of the 
Department of Medical and Sanitary Services. 





Details of staff, fees, courses of study, and rules for students, and the hi 
of the College, are embodied in the annual. calendar, copies of which are 
free to Medical Schools in Great Britain, principal Educational Institut-ons. and 
Government departments in the Island. 


The Government has set up in 1928 a Post-licentiate Scholarship (suspend 
for the time being), which is granted yearly to the best student of the final ee 
who qualifies in the first class within the statutory period, to enable him * 
obtain British qualifications and also to pursue studies and research in #2" 
special subject. The value of the scholarship is £300 per annum. 

A small number of students generally discontinue study in the Cevlon M 
College and goes to the United Kingdom to complete their studies. 
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THE LAW COLLEGE. 


“he Law College which is controlled by the Incorporated Council of Legal 
ucation exists for the supervision and control of the legal education of students 
iring to qualify themselves as advocates or proctors of the Supreme Court. 
2 Council consists of the Judges, the Attorney-General, thei Solicitor-General, 
1 such other persons of standing in the legal profession as the Judges may 
»oint. The members hold office for three years at a time. The academic 
.lifications requisite for admission in the case of advocates are (1) a degree in 
ts or Science of any University in the British Empire, (2) a pass in the Inter- 
-diate Examination in Arts or Science of the University of London, and in the 
se of proctors (1) a degree in Arts or Science of any University in the British 
npire, (2) a pass in the Matriculation Examination of the University of London 
the Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science of any Indian University, or 
2 Senior Local Examination of the University of Cambridge, or the Cambridge 
nior School-Leaving Certificate, provided always that the candidate shall 
duce proof that he has passed an examination in English and Latin, such 
umination being either the examination on which he relies for his qualification 
some one or other of the aforesaid examinations of any University in the 
‘itish Empire. 

Admissions to the Law College take place twice annually, in the months of 
inuary and July, respectively, and the total number of students admitted during 
e vear 1932 is as follows :— 

Advocates. ns x or ih 27 
Proctors a i Re = 67 

The Board of Lecturers, consisting of six members, are appointed in the month 
June and hold office for three years. 

The examinations provided under the Rules of the Incorporated Council of 
egal Education are held twice a year, also in the months of January and July, 
we examiners (five in number) being appointed once a year in the month of 
une by the Council. The under-mentioned table shows the number of students 
ho presented themselves at the various examinations, together with the number 
£ successful candidates in 1932 :— 


Entered. Passed. 
Advocates ae ae on on 78 on 46 
Proctors - . on 260 o 140 


CHAPTER X. 
Communications and Transport. 
SHIPPING. 

CotomBo Harpovur. 


Introduction.—The position of the port of Colombo at the junction of the 
nost important trade routes in the East makes it an important one in the com- 
neree of the East, and this natural advantage has been enhanced by the excellent 
acilities for docking, bunkering, loading and unloading cargo, water supply, &c., 
‘forded by the port to the vast tonnage of shipping navigating Eastern waters. 
(he port of Colombo has contributed largely to the commercial and economic 
orosperity of the Island, and this fact is borne out by the phenomenal growth of 
‘he city of Colombo since the conversion of the open roadstead into a great 
utificial harbour enclosed by extensive breakwaters. Colombo is a great entrepot, 
and the volume of business passing through its Customs houses is an indication 
of the state of trade and general prosperity of the Island. 


Trade.—The quantity of imports and exports handled in the port of Colombo 
in 1932 amounted to 1,539,160 tons (932,430 tons imports and 606,730 tons 
exports) as compared with 1,700,940 tons (987,111 tons imports and 713,829 
tons exports) handled in 1931. There has been a decrease of 161,780 tons as 
compared with the previous year and 288,345 tons as compared with 1930. The 
percentage of decrease in imports-is 5 per cent. and in exports 15 per cent. 
compared with 1931. 
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Harbour.—The harbour is enclosed on all sides, being bounded on the S_- 
and East by the land and on the North and West by massive breakwaters. 1 
approach to the harbour is free from navigational dangers. Vessels drs 
83 feet can enter by the Western entrance and vessels drawing 27 feet can 
by the Northern entrance. The Western entrance channel is 630 feet wide. F- 
a navigable depth of 36 feet L. W. O. S. T., and the Northern entrance ebarce 
550 feet wide, with a navigable depth of 30 feet L. W. O. S. T. The sb 
area of the harbour amounts to 643 acres at low water, of which 246 acr 
been dredged to 36 feet and over, 106 acres to a depth varying between : 
and 33 feet, and 103 acres to between 33 feet and 30 feet; the remaining i> 
acres have a depth of less than 30 feet. 

Accommodation for Vessels.—Berthing accommodation, exclusive of the Ur 
ing Dock, Guide Pier, and Oil Jetties, is available for 38 vessels in the 
east monsoon and 23, or using packed berths, 39 vessels in the seut 
monsoon. Berths are available in either monsoon for vessels drawing up t 
feet of water. One of these berths is for vessels of unlimited length. 


Railways.—A broad gauge railway runs through the port premises. and it : 
connected with the main railway system of the Island, thus affording dite: 
communication with all parts of the Island and Southern India. Sidinss 
provided at different places on the waterside. The length of the railway = 
6 miles 19 chains, but the total mileage of railway used, including sidings. &- ! 
is 14 5/8 miles. The port railway is available only for the conveyance of 3 ' 


Roads.—Communication by road to the harbour is excellent. 


Canals.—The Lake to Harbour canal affords direct water transport betwe: j 
stores and mills situated on the lakeside and the harbour. It is navigabie ( | 
fully loaded 40-ton harbour barges and to some extent relieves the « 
on roads. This canal, together with the lock basin and locks and the 
area of the Beira Lake including the San Sebastian canal locks, is now inclui~ 
in the limits of the port of Colombo. 

The total number of lighters, launches, &c., which passed through the L3: 
to Harbour canal during the year was 8,209 against 8,666 in 1931, and 7.91) © 
1930. The goods traffic during the last two years is as follows :— 





































Import Cargo. Export Cargo. Total. 

Tons, Tons. Tons. 
1931s a ees 27,710 o 52,005 es 79715 
19320. os . 17,692 o 48,778 on 66,40 





The receipts from the Lake to Harbour canal dues and lock charges durinz i 
financial year 1931-32 amounted to Rs. 22,759.96, as against Rs. 27,400.48 = 
the financial year 1930-31, 


LakeEsIDE FAciLities. 


The development of the Lakeside Barge Yards comprising the portion of lax 
bordering on the Beira Lake, has opened up for commercial purposes a valu 
stretch of land on the water front of the lake, and has relieved the cons 
in the harbour by affording facilities for the reception of a number of bes 
which had hitherto been moored in the harbour. There is every indicate? 
that, when trade improves, there will ba an increasing demand for land on the 
lakeside which by its propinquity to the harbour and easy access thereto. be, 
by land and water, affords a valuable venue for commercial purposes. 

The Beira Lake is now an integral part of the port, and its progressive devel. 
opment will eventually lead to the establishment of a Commercial Zone in tl: 
vicinity of the port serving as a feeder to the business of the port and fosterzz 
its development. 














Passenger Jetty.—The baggage office has good accommodation and examinat 
halls. There is a staff always on duty day and night, and baggage landed wih | 
passengers is passed without delay. There is also provision for the storage ¢ 
such baggage as a passenger may wish to leave in the premises, a small stom: 


rent being payable. Accommodation is also provided at the Custom house » 
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e Passenger Jetty for a Railway Booking Enquiry Office and a Post Office. 
1e Passenger Traffic during the year shows again a falling off, the total number 
ing 234,767 against 257,738 in the preceding year. 


Landing and Shipping.—Landing and shipping of cargo is assisted by an 
iciemt crane service. There is a total quayage of 15,657 lineal feet. The 
llow ing are the particulars of cranes available at the port :— 

Electric cranes. . on 14 Hand derrick 

Steam cranes .. oe 22 Steam derrick 

Hand cranes .. 13 Mobile crane .. 

Elephant hand ‘crane sores Steam jib crane 

Floating cranes - 2 Steam block loading titan . 
erating on the jetties and quays. The largest lift which can be made is 
5 tons. The conveyance of cargo from the vessel to the wharf is done by 
zhters and is carried out by recognized stevedores and landing companies. 
Cargo for shipment is brought down to the warehouse by cart, lorry, train, 
: barge. The Port Commission railway runs’ direct into the premises alongside 
iree of the export warehouses. With regard to shipment, the same considera- 
ons apply as in the case of imports, some firms finding it more convenient to 
mploy a clearing or shipping agency than to maintain their own staff. As in 
1e case of import cargo, goods remain in the Government warehouse at the risk 
f the exporter. To suit the convenience of shippers who do not carry out their 
wn shipments, landing and shipping companies are prepared to take over cargo 
t the shipper’s stores for removal to the warehouse in the Company’s own 
orries. Export harbour dues are payable on all goods sent down to the ware- 
ouses or wharf. If they lie there for more than three clear days, further dues 
re payable for each day, and in addition a similar sum by way of warehouse 
ent. Cargo is taken to the vessel by means of lighters. A good supply of labour 
s available. 


Warehouse Accommodation.—Goods discharged being not always directly 
ransferred to some other means of conveyance, it has been found necessary to 
srovide extensive warehouse accommodation for the increasing volume of goods 
lemanding storage, pending shipment or removal from the premises. There is a 
‘otal warehouse floor area of 592,476 square feet in the port for dealing with 
mports, exports, and transhipment cargo. Most of the warehouses have railway 
tacilities and cranes are available where required. 

The import warehouses are situated between the root of the South-west 
Breakwater and the Lake to Harbour canal. Other import warehouses and 
landing areas are also situated on either side of the canal, and these are’ largely 
used for the landing of rough cargo, such as timber and metal. Further north, 
three recently built warehouses are available at Kochchikade, where facilities 
are provided for transport by rail. 

Five commodious warehouses are allotted for the accommodation of export 
cargo, in addition to an open shed used for the shipment of drums containing 
coconut oil and similar commodities, and another shed for rough cargo. The 
largest warehouse can accommodate 4,000 tons of tea packed in chests of the 
usual size. The other four warehouses can each accommodate from 2,500 to 
3,000 tons. 

There are several bonded warehouses within the Customs premises, and certain 
firms have their own bonded warehouses outside the premises. Goods may be 
bonded for any period up to two years, after which they must either be removed 
or rebonded. All goods placed in bond are liable to the same rent and harbour 
dues as in the case of import cargo up to the time of bonding, after which no 
further dues are payable and bonded warehouse rent is recovered, the amount 
payable per week on bonded goods being the same as the charge per day on 
import cargo. No rent is payable to the Customs in the case of goods which 
lie in bonded warehouses belonging to private firms, though a charge is made 
for Customs supervision of deposits and removals. 

Several firms have their own warehouses and stores on the lakeside, which 
has direct access from the harbour through the canal and locks. Special facili- 
ties are given by the Customs for import cargo to be removed direct to these 
stores and, conversely, for the direct shipment of export cargo from these stores 


poerereiay 
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to the vessel. Rent and dues are, however, payable as in the case of goods li 
in the warehouse, but the advantage of this direct traffic lies in obviating + 
additional handlings which would be necessary had the goods been land: - 
shipped from a quay. 

Transhipment warehouses are available for the accommodation of cargo pz: 
ing transmission to the destination. No import duty is payable upon such cs 
and rent and harbour dues are payable at a reduced rate, amounting to 1¢ 
of the rate payable upon ordinary import cargo. In the case of direct transi’ 
ment from vessel to vessel, a small fee is payable for Customs superv Tr 
volume of transhipment is fairly large, the quantity transhipped during 
year being about 35,405 tons, but there is a steady traffic, with Tuticorin =. 
other South Indian ports of transhipment. of cargo to and from the Un 
Kingdom, America, Australia, the Far East, &c. 


Removal vf Cargo.—Goods muy be cleared either by the importer hims<i.: 
by any Landing Company or recognized clearing agency. Firms who im 
on a large scale find it convenient “to keep their own staff of wharf clerks 
the clearing of cargo and the passing of the necessary entries through th 
Customs. On the other hand firms whose business is not so great as to } 
the maintenance of such a staff, find it more convienent to “lear their 
through a Landing Company, or a Clearing Agency. 

Warehouse rent and harbour dues are payable upon all goods landed at 
wharf, and three clear days are allowed for the removal of the goods. exe 
of Customs holidays, of which there are five in the year, and Sundays. ©: 
goods removed after the expiry of this period further rent and dues are pavst: 
in respect of each day inclusive of Sundays and Customs holidays. Spe 
facilities are offered by the Customs for clearing goods prior to the pass 
the entry and the payment of the duty, rent, and dues. The usual sv: 
to place a cash deposit with the Customs, against which goods are remo 
after any examination found necessary, the importer guaranteeing to pass 
necessary papers within a reasonable period. Special facilities are also 
for the clearing of perishable goods and of consignments, such as rice and §' 
which are landed in large quantities at a time. 


Coaling Facilities. —There are about 29 acres of land on the foreshore of t 
harbour leased to different companies for the stacking of coal. The colt. | 
grounds between the Barge Repairing Basin and the “Graving Dock have 1) 
coaling jetties. Large supplies of coal can be procured, and steamers ar 
bunkered with good despatch at any hour of the day or night. H 

The types and prices of coal stocked at Colombo for commercial purposes 2 
as follows (December, 1932) :— 


























Price Trimmed } 

Type. (f. 0, Bb.) . 
Per Ton. 
ad. 
Welsh large . .- - . ay woo 
von i large, 4small oe . oe we 30 
Natal o eS o oe bg 
Indian - . o. on a 24.0 


The quantities of coal imported and issued for bunkers during the years ISI 
and 1932 were as follows :— A 








1931. 1982. 
Tons. Tons 
Imports. Se oe +. 494,260 2, 850,047 


Bunkers on on 322,398... 213,954 1 








Oil Facilities —The port is setoied fits an up-to-date oil fuel installa 
which provides for the rapid bunkering of ships using oil fuel. The main 0! 
Installations Depdot, about 92 acres in extent, is situated at Kolonnawa. a 
8} miles from the harbour front, and various oil companies have erected th 
own storage and distribution tanks there. This depdt is divided into a mn 
dangerous “and a dangerous oil section. and is separated by a safety reservation 
Three mam pipelines are laid connecting the discharge berth in the harkur 
with the main oil depét, two for oil fuel ‘and the other for kerosene and pein! 

connection with the bunkering of vessels, a measuring, tanks depot, abit 
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ucres in extent, has been established at Bloemendahl, about } of a mile 
om the harbour front, and branch pipelines are provided from Kolonnawa to 
oemendahl and from Bloemendahl to the bunkering berths. The oil depdt is 
so connected to the main railway system of the Island. Three reinforced con- 
ete jetties, two for bunkering purposes and one for discharge of oil tankers, 
ve been provided. The outer oil bunkering jetty is capable of accommodating 
sels of 500 feet length and 27 feet draught. The inner bunkering jetty is 
d by barges for bunkering. Vessels of 500 feet length and 27 feet draught 
n be berthed at the discharge jetty where the latest facilities for discharging 
| ships are provided. 

The imports of oil during the last two years were as follows :— 














1931, 1932. 

Tons. Tons. 
Liquid fuel .. a - - 208,024 .. 247,090 
Kerosene oil eo os o 31,488 25,740 
Petrol and benzine a 6 a 35,368. 32,756 
Total .. 274,880 305,586 








The quantities of liquid fuel issued for bunkers during the last two years were 
8 follows :— 


No. of Ships Tons, 


Bunkered. 
1931 ie a os o 367 «+ 192,222 
1932 aie o on 433 ++ 221,233 


There has also been a steady increase in the number of oi! burning vessels 
ralling at the port while those burning coal only have declined. These facts 
llustrate that coal is fast replaced by oil as a means of marine engine propulsion. 

The Oil Facilities receipts during the year 1932 were Rs. 840,503.82 as com- 
pared with Ks. 778,386.53 in 1931. 

Graving Dock.—Length of floor, 700 feet; breadth of entrance-cope level, 85 
feet; depth over sill at low water, 30 feet; depth over sill at high water, 32 feet. 
Docking can be carried out by day or night. 

Patent Slip.—Length 800 feet; length of cradle, 220 feet; breadth of cradle, 
40 feet; depth over keel blocks at lower end at low water, 21 feet 6 inches; 
depth over keel blocks at upper end at low water, 10 feet 6 inches; inclination 
lin 20. Capable of slipping a vessel of 1,200 tons dead weight. 

Ambulance Facilitics.—An ambulance launch is available for the conveyance 
of sick and injured persons between ship and shore. The Colombo Municipal 


Council provides an adequate and efficient motor ambulance service for the 
port. 


Quarantine.—On entering the harbour each ship is visited by the Port Surgeon 
or his Assistant, and no person is allowed to board the ship or leave the ship 
till pratique is granted. If there are cases of infectious diseases on board, such 
as plague, cholera, smallpox, yellow fever, or typhus, the ship, is held in strict 
quarantine until all necessary measures, such as removal of the sick person, 
disinfection of the ship, vaccination, &c., as the case may be, are carried out. 
Thereafter the ship is allowed to be worked in restricted quarantine, any persons 
having business on board being allowed on special permits. 


Port Commission.—The Colombo Port Commission is composed of the follow- 
ing:—The Principal Collector of Customs (who is Chairman or Chief Port Com- 
missioner); the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services; the General Manager 
of the Railway; the Chairman, Municipal Council, and Mayor of Colombo; the 
Deputy Collector of Customs; the Master Attendant, Colombo and Galle; the 
Harbour Engineer; six Unofficial Members nominated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to represent Import, Export, Shipping, Coaling, Oil, and Landing 
Agencies’ Interests; two Unofficial Members nominated by His Excellency the 
Governor to represent Ceylonese interests. 
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RAILWAYS. 


All the railways in Ceylon are State-owned and Government-controlled, tt: 
management being vested in the Ceylon Government Railway Department. 

The total length of line open is 951 miles, of which 834 miles are broad gau:: 
(54 feet gauge) and 117 miles narrow gauge (24 feet gauge). 

The frontispiece map shows how the different lines radiate from Colombo. 

The following table shows the distance from Colombo Fort to the more imp: 
ant stations on the different lines, with the first class single passenger fare sn 
the approximate time of journey :— 


Approxi- 
mate Time 
Colombo Fort to Distance. Train Fare. of Colombo Fort to Distance. 
Journey. 
Hours. 
M. C. Rs. c. M. C. 
Peradeniya - 7162 .. on 3H Polonnaruwa .. 162 1 
Kandy « 7512 .. 530 .. 3ye Batticaloa «2 217 78 
Nanu-oya -- 12862 .. 1045 .. ae Trincomalee .. 184 25 
Nuwara Eliya «» 13527 .. 2 .. 10° Mount Lavinia .. 747 
Bandarawela «» 16134 .. 1390 .. 12° Galle ~- 70 38 
Anuradhapura «» 12731. 895 .. 5y° 


* By express trains. 


The main results of the working of the Ceylon Government Railway for the 
financial years 1928-29 to 1931-32 are shown in the following table :— 


1928-29, 1929-30. 1930-31, 
Particulars. Bs. Rs. Rs. 
Total capital outlay o «+ 217,574,271 .. 220,522,956 .. 
Gross earnings oe «+ 32,498,947 2. 29,650,683... 
Total working expenses on ++ 25,996,899 .. 25,035,120... 
Net revenuct .. a oe 6,502,048 .. 4,565,563 .. 
Percentage of net revenue on total capital outlay. 2o99pe. .. 207 pc. .. 
Gross receipts from ordinary passengers and Rs. Rs. 
season tickets os «+ 12,595,114 .. 11,599,508 .. 
Gross receipts from parcels, goods, &c. i. 19,903,833 2) 18,051,175V. 
Free trattic (excluding that for Railway Depart- s 2 
ment included in gross receipts) on Nil Nil éu ul 





+ Includes provision for renewals. 
+ That is, “ Gross earnings ” less ““ Total working expenses,” 


The number of passengers conveyed has fallen off by 2,565,728, the toial o- 
veyed during the year being 12,353,554. Under Season Tickets the number 
ticket holders has fallen off by 20,338, the total number of season tickets issue? 
during the year being 180,051. 

The number of parcels conveyed during the year was 1,384,607 or a decreas 
of 213,832. : 

The tonnage of goods carried was 971,641 or a decrease of 42,252 tons. th? 
noticeable inercases and decreases being :— 





Agricultural 

Rice 

Tea 

Copra oo 

Kerosene bulk and petroleum 

Manure on oe 

Petrol oe oe on 
Rubber oe on . 
Sundry goods - . 


Passenger Fares. 


The standard passenger fares are as follows:—Single fares: First Class. 7 celts 
per mile on all lines below Nawalapitiya and 10} cents per mile on all lines s&* 
Nawalapitiva. Second Class, 43 cents per mile on all lines below Nawalapitis 
and 7 cents per mile on all lines above Nawalapitiva. Third Class, 24 cents P 
mile on all lines. Week-end tickets are issued between all stations distat? 
25 miles and over at single fare and a half for the double journey. Reduct!* 
oe for children, pioneers, and labourers of any nationality, and for periodic! 

icKets, 








_ 
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Sleeping Cars. 


The sleeping cars which run on the Up and Down night mail trains between 
‘olombo and Bandarawela are each provided with accommodation for ten pass- 
‘ngers. They are all two-berthed compartments each having lavatory accom- 
nodation. Each berth is numbered and provided with bedding and an attendant 
.ccompanies each car. The charge for a sleeping berth is Rs. 5 in addition to 
he ordinary first-class fare to the station to which the journey is made. 

In the Indo-Ceylon mail trains sleeping berths without bedding are provided 
or through first-class passengers without any extra charge, but berths are not 
suaranteed unless they have been reserved, for which a registration fee of Re. 1 
ver berth will be charged. If bedding ig required Rs. 5 must be paid for each 
set of bedding at the time of booking, and a berth will be made up as a bed by 
he Car Attendant. In such cases no registration fee will be charged. 


Restaurant Cars. 
These are attached to the important trains on the Main and Northern Lines. 


Restaurant Rooms, 


These are provided at Maradana, Polgahawela, and Nanu-oya on the Main 
ine, Colombo Fort and Alutgama on the Coast line, and Anuradhapura on the 
Northern line. Refreshments at these places are supplied at moderate prices. 


Refreshment Baskets. 


Refreshment baskets can be supplied for any train from Colombo on giving 
20 minutes’ notice to the Manager, Restaurant Cars and Rooms, at his office at 
Colombo Fort Station. 

Luggage. 
Each adult passenger is allowed, free of charge, the following weight of 
luggage : we 
Ib. Ib, 
First class. +: MZ | Thindelnss a 56 
Second class a Bt 

A free allowance of half these quantities is made for each child travelling with 
a half-ticket. No luggage will be conveyed free for children under three years 
of age who travel free. 


ROADS. 


There are over 16,500 miles of roads and cart tracks in the Island controlled and 
administered by the following authorities :— 


5 Approximate 
Authority. Description of Roads. Mileage. 
() Public Works Department. .. All main thoroughfares in the Island . 4,796 
(i.) District Road Committees .. All minor roads within vine, areas of Jurisdiction of each 
Committee : 3,000 


(iii.) Local Governing Authorities, viz., Munici- 
yeutles. Urban District. Councils, ee 


Boards, Sanitary Boards, &c. All streets within their respective jurisdictions 565, 
dv.) Village Committees a .. All natural cart tracks witha the Jurbdlevon of each 
Committee Z 7,800 
(v.) Irrigation Department .. ee _ oe 2 7 
(vi) Private parties - on a os o% 350 


In addition there are approximately 8,200 miles of bridle paths in the charge of 
the District and Village Committees. 

The Public Works Department i is the principal road authority i in the Island and 
is responsible for the construction and maintenance of all the ‘* Main roads ’’, by 
which are meant through arteries connecting the principal centres of populations 
With one another and with the railways and ‘ports. 

The whole cost of construction, improvements, and maintenance of these roads 
is met from the general revenue of the Island. 

The roads vary in standard fron narrow country roads to wide modern thorough- 
fares, the standard depending on the nature of the country traversed and the 
traffic carried. 
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The following is the classification of the Public Works Departmen: nasds icc. 
ing to the nature of their surfaces :— 








Full-metalled .. Fs a te 3.038 
Track-metalled BE ae os 4 
Gravelled : ie oS =e 452 
Natural es Gs BS a . 1 

4.796 





The metalled roads are maintained in good order, and, with but few excer: 
may be considered passable to all classes of trattie. Gravelled roads car t& 2 
sidered as dry weather roads only; in dry weather they are generally in fai 
but they cannot be relied upon to the extent of metalled roads. A large me 
of the metalled roads is tarred or otherwise surface-treaied. At the end of 
the length of roads so treated was 3.272. 








The only direct charge on road users is that for the use of ferry boats. bet 2 





the main roads with few exceptions the ferries have been replaced by br 
Indirect charges are made in the form of import duties and taxes on wie 
vehicles. 

The distribution of the main roads. distances between the principal centres. Sc 
ean be ascertained on reference to the motor map of Ceylon. obtainabie from t5- 
Surveyor-General, Colombo. 

The distances from Colombo to other chief towns by road (given to the nea 
half mile) are shown in the following list :— 














Colombo to Miles. Colombo to 
Galle... a ao 724 Ratticaloa (nid Badulla) 
Peradeniya és oo 68 Anuradhapura (rid Matale) o 
Kandy .. Het oo 72 Trincomalee (rid Kurunegala) - 
Nuwara Eliya (rid Peradeniya) o 112 Anuradhapura (rid Puttalam) 
Nuwar Eliya (rid Ginigathena) Ba 106) Jaffna (rid Puttalam) .. 


MEANS OF TRANSPORT BY ROAD. 


The number of motor vehicles in Ceylon has been increasing v 
some years, until it reached 24,405 on December 31, 1930. Owi ing to the de 
sion in the major industries of the Island the number on December 31. i 
decreased to 23,203. The averzge cost of running a small private car may 
put at about 25 to 40 cents per mile. Hiring cars are available in mos: 
of the Island and cost 40 cents to Re. 1 per mile. Drivers and mechan-es 
privately-owned cars can be obtained without difficulty and all drivers mus: = bed ui 
the Government certificate of competence, while many are registered W: th th 
Automobile peru ee of Cevlon. Numerous facilities for repairs exist 
Colombo, Kandy, Nuwara Eliva, and most of the other towns. Supplies of pet? 
and oil are available in all towns and in most of the larger villages. The At- 
mobile Association of Ceylon is afhliated or has reciprocal agreements with most © 
the Automobile Clubs and Associations in other countries and the Secreta 
(BP. O. Box 338, Colombo), will afford any information which may be desired. The 
various landing, Customs, and registration formalities can be arranged for visitors 
by the Association. Facilities afforded by the International Convention relat? 
to Motor Traffie are now applicable to Ceylon and a Ceylon TRIPTYQUE i? | 
Customs purposes is available through the leading Automobile Institutions. 


Motor Buses.—There has been a very large increase recently in the numbers 
of motor omnibuses carrving passessengers for hire and they now run on ne 
every main road in the Island. | 

The seating accommodation for passengers in motor omnibuses varies fr” 
8 to 37. 

Personal luggage of small dimensions and light weight will be carried free ‘ 
charge. Extra luggage will be carried only if there is room in the conveyance 
on payment of a fee. 

Goods.—The chief means of transport of goods by road are the local bullesk 
sit and the motor lorry. A double-bullock cart is capable of taking 14 tons 

‘ne, and travels at the average rate of about 2 miles an hour. The cost f*? 
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12 ~per mile may be put at about 80 cents. There are about 34,000 single- and 
ouble-bullock carts in Ceylon, the majority of which are used in the transporta- 
on of village produce. Motor lorries are gradually replacing bullock carts in 
1@ movement of estate goods, and in other industries. These vary in load 
apacity from 5 cwt. to 3 tons and travel about 15 miles an hour, this being the 
‘gal speed limit for such vehicles. They run on petrol or kerosene. In 1932 
1ere were about 2,866 motor lorries in Ceylon. Experience has shown that 
xcluding profit the running costs can be kept as low as 50 cents per ton per mile. 


Tramways.—The only street tramways in Ceylon are those in the town of 
‘olombo, the total length of double track being 7 miles. There are two nearly 
qual routes: one between the Fort and the Kelani river terminus, and one between 
he Fort and Borella, joined by a cross line between Maradana and Grandpass vid 
»kinner’s road and Armour street. The total number of passengers carried 
nnually is estimated at about 13 millions. 


CANALS. 


The only artificial navigable waterways in Ceylon are a series of canals connect- 
ng a chain of lakes on the west coast—Bolgoda, Colombo, Negombo, Chilaw, 
\Mlundel, and Puttalam lakes—as also the estuaries of the Kalu-ganga, Kelani- 
sanga, Maha-oya, and Deduru-oya; thus forming a continuous waterway from 
<alutara in the south to Puttalam in the north, a distance of approximately 120 
niles. These were maintained in good order. 

In addition to the foregoing there are about 41 miles of boat channel maintained 
oy dredging the Jaffna lagoon. 


POSTAL, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE SERVICE. 
(Full information on this subject is to be found in the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office 
Guide '’, obtainable from the Postmaster-General, Colombo, price 75 cents.) 
On December 31, 1932, 841 offices were open for business. Details of the 
facilities afforded are as follows :— 


154 Post Offices (excluding the Central Telegraph Office which does only 
telegraph business) dealt with all classes of postal business, viz., mail 
and parcel work, registration and insurance of postal articles, money 
order, postal order, and Savings Bank work, and telegraph and tele- 
phone business. 67 Post Offices dealt with all classes of business except 
telephone work. 1 Post Office (at the Colombo Passenger Jetty) 
transacted all clusses of business except parcel work. 1 Post Office 
conducted all classes of business except postal order, value-payable 
and cash-on-delivery work and telephone work. 17 Post Offices dealt 
with all classes of postal business except telegraph and telephone work. 

38 Sub-Post Offices conducted all classes of postal business, except insurance, 
and ulso provided telephone-telegraph facilities. 120 Sub-Post Oftces 
also conducted such business except telephone-telegraph work. 

432 Village Receiving Offices dealt with mail work only. At 37 Railway 
Stations facilities for the despatch and receipt of Inland postal tele- 
grams were available. At 10 of these stations, mail work was also 
conducted. 


There are 10,350 miles of telegraph wire (including railway telegraph wires), of 
which 2,464 are laid underground, and 46,825 miles of telephone wire (including 
Trunk and Junction lines) for subscribers’ circuits, of which 83,719 are laid 
underground (excluding private estate lines). 


Marit Services. 


A regular weekly mail service is maintained between Cevlon and the United 
Kingdom and between Ceylon and Australia. Regular and frequent services are 
also available to the Straits Settlements and the Far East. Mails from Colombo 
to Mauritius and South Africa vid Bombay are despatched fortnightly. Direct 
mail to Mauritius is also sent at very irregular intervals. There is also a direct 
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service not less than twice a month between Ceylon and South Africa. Ms. 
from Ceylon to East Africa are despatched fortnightly vid Bombay and din. 
once a month. The mail service by train is maintained daily between Ce 
and India vid Talaimannar except on Saturdays. A regular weekly despatea 
air mail articles is made to the United Kingdom and South America to cone: 
with the Karachi-London and Marseilles-Buenos Aires air services respective 
Correspondence intended for despatch by the internal air services of cera: | 
countries (Australia, Dutch East Indies, and United States of America) «: | 
despatched regularly once a week. 

Inland mails are carried generally by the Ceylon Government Railway and fr= | 
railway stations by private contract motor mail services, bullock coach. 
runner services. 






Rates oF PostacE. 
Inland Rates and Rates to India. 











Cents. Caz. 
For letters, per 2 ounces or part of that weight .. 6 For registered newspapers not weighing more 
For post cards, each a m2 3 than 2 pounds, for every 8 ounces Soa 
For printed matter, per 2 ounces or part of 
that weight up to a maximum of 2 pounds .. 2 
| 
: f “ps : 
Rates to the United Kingdom, British Possessions, and Egypt. | 
Cents. Ces. 
For letters, per ounce or part of that weight .. 9 For printed papers, per 2 ounces or part of that 
For post cards, each A ni 6 weight... oS, a 
Rates to Foreign Countries (excluding Egypt). 
Cents. Ces 
For letters, for the first ounce .. ae 20 For post cards, each ee rr 2 
. For every additional ounce or part of that For printed papers, per 2 ounces or part of that 
weight we ee 10 weight oe an “A 4 





INLAND CasH-on-DELIVERY SysTEM. 

Postal articles can be transmitted by the Inland post on the value-payat-< 
system provided that the amount payable is not less than 50 cents or more 
Rs. 600. A posting and delivery fee of 5 to 15 cents, according to value, will bc 
levied on every value-payable article. 





ForEIGN CasH-oN-DELIVERY SysTEM. 


The Cash-on-delivery Service is in operation between Ceylon and the United 
Kingdom, the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, and Germaay 
Details will be found in the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office Guide ’’. | 


Money ORDERS. 


Money Orders can be obtained at any of the Post Offices payable at any of tLe 
others and in most foreign countries. The maximum for inland and Indian 
Orders is Rs. 600, for foreign orders £40 except in certain special cases where | 
maximum is below this amount. The rate of commission for inland Money Order | 
is 10 cents for each complete sum of Rs. 10 and 10 cents for the remainder, and 
for Indian Money Orders 20 cents for each complete sum of Rs. 10 and 20 cent: 
for the remainder. The rate for foreign Money Orders is 25 cents on sums D0 
exceeding £1, and on sums exceeding £1, 15 cents for each complete sum of £1 
and 15 cents for the remainder. Money Orders payable in the United Kingdom — 
or countries served through the United Kingdom can be despatched by Air Mai. | 
on payment of a fee of 15 cents in addition to the ordinary money order con: | 
mission. Telegraph Money Orders can be despatched in the inland service. 
Telegraph Money Order service is also available to India and some other foreis 
countries. There are fixed minima for Telegraph Money Orders according to the 
currency in which the order is advised. Details will be found in the ‘* Ceslo0 
Post Office Guide ’’. 








PostaL ORDERS. 


_ Inland Postal Orders for fixed amounts ranging from 50 cents to Rs. 10 st 
issued, the rate of commission varying from 8\to 10. cents: 
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British PostaL ORDERS. 


There are 40 denominations of British Postal Order, ranging from 6d. to 21s., 
‘e difference between each up to 198. being 6d., and 1s. between 198. and 21s. 
ommission is charged at the rate of 5 cents on each of the first three denomina- 
ons, 10 cents on each of the next eighteen, and 15 cents on each of the remaining 
‘nominations. A full list of the countries to which British Postal Orders can 
> sent is given in section 7 of the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office Guide ’’. Broken amounts 
) to 5d. (but not including fractions of a penny) may be made by affixing unused 
eylon postage stamps of equivalent value or British penny postage stamps not 
icveding three in number in the spaces provided on the order. 


INLAND TELEGRAMS. 


The minimum charge for Inland telegrams is 50 cents for the first twelve words, 
cluding the address, and 5 cents for each additional two words or less. These 
legrams can be sent from any one telegraph office to any other in the Island. 
The charge for urgent telegrams is Re. 1 for the first twelve words, including 
1e address, and 10 cents for each additional two words or less. 


ForEIGN AND COLONIAL TELEGRAMS. 


The rates for telegrams to India (including Burma) are express Rs. 2, and 
‘dinary Re. 1 for the first 12 words or less, and 15 cents and 10 cents respectively 
reach additional word. 

Telegrams to places in other British Possessions and foreign countries can be 
‘nt on a minimum charge per word varying from 40 cents to Rs. 6 for ordinary, 
ad from 45 cents to Rs. 3 for deferred telegrams, according to the distance of 
1¢ place of destination, the route by which the telegram is to be sent, &c. A full 
st of places to which foreign and Colonial telegrams can be sent, together with 
le rates charged, is given in section 9 of the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office Guide ’’. 


CHEAP Rate TELEGRAMS. 


Telegrams in plain language are accepted for transmission as ‘‘ Daily Letter 
‘elegrams ’’ or ‘* Week-end Letter Telegrams '’ to various places abroad at 
onsiderably reduced rates. A list of places to which these services are available, 
nd the seule of charges, will be found in section 9 of the ‘‘ Ceylon Post Office 
mide ’” 

Ravio-TELEGRAMS. 


Radio-Telegrams are accepted at any Postal Telegraph Office in Ceylon for trans- 
lission to ships equipped with radio-telegraph apparatus through the Coast Station 
1 Colombo. 

The charges are as follows :— 


Per Word. Per Word. 
Cents. Cents. 
titish, Indian, or Colonial Government Tele- All other Government or private telegrams .. 65 
grams to or from His Britannic Majesty's On Radio-Telegrams sent to— 
ships of War Free (a) Spanish and Swedish ships the charge is 60 
tivate telegrams to or from His Britannic (6) Finnish ships the charge is 50 
Majesty's Ships of War 40 


The normal range of the Colombo Radio Station is 500 miles or about two days 
teaming from or to the port of Colombo, but this distance is considerably exceeded 
then conditions are favourable and also according to the equipment on board the 
hips. 

With ships fitted with the Short Wave System, communication is possible for 
‘few thousand miles. Ships not so fitted can be reached through those having 
he facility. 

TELEPHONE SysTEM. 


Telephone communication exists between most of the pricipal towns and certain 
‘ural districts. The towns are generally served by Goverment exchanges and 
he rural districts by Government or private licensed exchanges, which are 
‘onnected to the general trunk system by means of Government (junction lines. 
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The charge for the use of a public call box for six minutes or less is 10 ets 
and for the use of the trunk and junction lines for three minutes or less the chs:x 
is as follows :— 





Cents. ies 
For 15 miles or under a 15 , Over 32} miles and not exceeding 60 miles x 
Over 15 miles and not exceeding 32, 4 miles 2 | Every additional 25 miles or part of a wile s 


The minimum annual rental for a telephone connection to a large town exchatz 
is Rs. 180 for business or professional purposes and Rs. 120 for non-busin 
residential purposes and that for a connection to a small town exhange 
and Rs. 90 respectively. 








CHAPTER XI. 
Banking, Currency, Weights and Measures. 
BANKS. 
ot es following is a list ef banks which have branches in Ceylon :— 





Name of Bank ... imperial Bank of India 
Address of Head Office Madras | 
Branch in Ceyton Prince street, Fort, Colombo 
Agents in Ceylon : = | 
London Office ... + 25, Old Broad street, London, E.C. 2 
Name of Bank ... .. National Bank of India, Ltd. 
Address of Head Office ..- 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 re 
Branches in Ceylon «. York street, Fort, Colombo; Ward street, Kandy; and Sait 

‘ Eliya 
Agents in Ceylon Clark, Spence & Co., Galle 


Baukers in the United Kingdom The Bank of England ; The National Provincial Bani, Lid; } 
The National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 


Name of Bank ... . Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China 
Address of Head Office +. 38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 

Branch in Ceylon --- Queen street and Baillie street, Fort, Colombo 
Agents in Ceylon Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., Galle 





Bankers in the United Kingdom The Bank of England; Midland Bank, Ltd.; West 
Bank, Ltd.; National Provincial Bank, Ltd.; The 
Bank of Scotland, Ltd.; Lioyds Bank, Ltd. ° 





Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Address of Head Office 1, Queen's road, Hong Kong, China 

Branch in Ceylon bs 24, Prince street, Fort, Colombo 

Agents jn Ceylon E. Coates & Co. (Galle), Ltd., Galle 

Bankers in the United Kingdom The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


Name of Bank ... 








The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 
15, Gracechurch street, London, E.C. 3 a 
2, Queen street, Fort, Colombo; Ward street, Kandy; and Gal? 


Name of Bank ... 
Address of Head Office 
Branches in Ceylon 
Agents in Ceylon _ 
Bankers in the United Kingdom The Bank of England; Midland Bank, Ltd. 


The Eastern Bank, Ltd. 

Address of Head Office 2 and 3, Crosby square, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 3 

Branch in Ceylon 75-77, Chatham street, Fort, Colombo 

Agents jn Ceylon : 
Bankers in the United Kingdom The Bank of England; Westminster Bank, Ttd.; The Nat‘ora! 
Provincial Bank, Ltd.; The Bank of Scotland ; Barclays, 
Bank, Ltd.; Martin’s Bank, Ltd. 





Name of Bank ... 








Name of Bank ... +. The P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. (with which is afi! sel 
The Allahabad Bank, Ltd.) 
117-122, Leadenhall street, London, E.C. 3 


Address of Head Office 
Victoria Arcade buildings, York street, Fort, Colombo 


Branch in Ceylon 

Agents in Ceylon eal ; 

Bankers in the United Kingdom Lloyds Bank, Ltd.; Westminster Bank, Ltd.; The Nate! 
Provincial Bank, Ltd.; Royal Bank of Scotland 








me of Bankers + Thos. Cook & Sons (Bankers), Ltd. 
< of Head Office + Berkeley street. Piccadilly, London, W. 1 : 
in Cevlon .-. Prince street, Fort, Colombo ; 
1 Ceylon 


in the United Kingdom The National Provincial Bank, Ltd.; Barclay’s Bank, Ltd. 
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Indian Bank, Ltd. 

idress of Head Office Indian Bank buildings, North Beach road, Madras 
anch in Ceylon Colombo 

ents jn Ceylon a = 

wkers in the United Kingdo _ 


ime of Bank ... 





ame of Bank ... 
idress of Head Office 
ranch in Ceylon = 

vents in Ceylon . Colombo Commercial Co., Ltd., Colombo 
ankers in the United Kingdom - 


Bank of Uva, Ltd. 
Badulla 





BANKING AGENCIES, 











Name of Bank. Agents in Ceylon. 
atts & Co... George Steuart & Co., Colombo 
Ister Bank, Ltd., Belfast cud do. 
vestminster Bank, Ltd. on soe do. 
ank of Montreal a do. 
harles Hoare & Co. do. 
fartin’s Bank, Ltd. ere ae do. 
‘ational Provincial Bank, Ltd... ae do. 


Savines Banks. 


There are two Savings Banks, viz., the Ceylon Savings Bank and the Post 
fice Savings Bank. 

The Ceylon Savings Bank is a Goverment institution established in 1832. 
\ccounts may be opened with a minimum deposit of 50 cents, and not more 
han Rs, 2,000 can be deposited in one year irrespective of withdrawals. The 
naximum sum which a depositor may have to his or her credit is Rs. 6,000. 
charitable institutions or societies may deposit Rs. 8,000 per annum up to a 
naximum of Rs. 9,000. . The Bank allows interest at the rate of 3} per cent. on 
iccounts of Rs. 1,000 and under, and 3 per cent. on accounts above Rs. 1,000. 

The Post Office Savings Bank is managed by the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
tent. Deposits and withdrawals can be made at any of the Post Offices in the 
Island. The minimum amount that can be deposited is 25 cents, and the 
tuaximum per annum is Rs. 750 irrespective of withdrawals. The total amount 
which a depositor may have to his or her credit is Rs. 8,000. The rate of inter- 
est allowed is 2.4 per cent.—2 cents per month for each complete sum of Rs. 10. 


Co-oPERATIVE Societies. 


There were, on April 30, 1982, 665 registered Co-operative Societies in Ceylon, 
of which 3 were Co-operative Central Banks, 586 Village Credit Societies or 
Banks of Unlimited Liability, 19 societies of Limited Liability, 28 Thrift Socie- 
ties, 22 Supervising Unions, 6 Supply Societies, 1 Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank, 1 Sale Society, 1 Co-operative Milk Supply Society, 1 Co-operative Land 
Development Society, 1 Co-operative Motor Boat. Society, and 1 Sports Society. 
These Societies had 24,415 members. Another Central Bank and a considerable 
number of other Societies have’ since been registered, but statistics are compiled 
only at the end of the co-operative working year on April 30. 

The Societies were handling on April 80 Rs. 2,175,764.75. The Co-operative 
Central Banks exist for the purpose of attracting funds in the form of deposits 
ftom the general investing public and lending them to registered societies. 
_ Attention has been concentrated on the thorough training of primary societies 
m the principles and practice of co-operation, and particularly on the 
organization of secondary institutions designed to make the movement independent 
of direct assistance from Government. These consist mainly of Central Banks, 
Whose object is to provide and control the necessary finance, and Supervising 

nions which are intended to provide scope for unofficial workers and gradually 
\o take over the whole work of propaganda and superyision, 
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Loans are still made directly by Government to Societies in the less deve.i:+: 
portions of the Island, but this system is being gradually replaced by independ: 
Central Banks as the movement develops. 

The percentage of overdue loans for the whole Island was 12.4 for the ¥: 
ending on April 30, 19382. A few Supply Societies have worked success! 
but this branch of the work has proved to be very difficult. There is at.pr 
a strong demand for new societies. 






CURRENCY, &c. 

The monetary unit in Ceylon is the Indian silver rupee, which is dividll 2 
JOU cents. The following fractions of the rupee are coined :—(1) Silver. He 
piece; 25-cent piece; and 10-cent piece; (2) nickel, 5-cent piece; (3) copper. ltt: 
piece and 4-cent piece. : 

The chief medium of exchange in Ceylon is the currency notes issued by 
Government of Ceylon. They are of the following values :—Rs. 1.000, Rs. 
Is. 100, Rs. 50, Rs. 10, Rs. 5, Rs. 2, and Re. 1. The present value of 
rupee is about 1s. 6d. E 








WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
The standard weights and measures are the English units. In conjunc 
with these many local weights and measures are used. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Public Works. 


ITH the introduction in July, 1931, of the new Constitution for the 
under the Ceylon (State Council) Order in Council, 1931, the Public WV f 
Department works under the immediate control of the Executive Comme 






Maintenance.—The roads, bridges, canals, and public buildings in chi 
Department were maintained in satisfactory condition having reg! 
restricted funds available. 

- id eted god i 

New Works.—The following are the more important works completed aa 
progress during the year :— 

New Bvinpines anp ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS TO BUILDINGS. 


Completed :— 


Improvements to water supply, General Post Office. 
Alterations to old Secretariat including Audit and Controller of B 


evertue § 





Otlice. 
Conversion of Maradana Police Headquarters into Married Cons 
Quarters. ta 
Alterations to Echelon Barracks No. 5 for housing the Income ™ 
Department. 


Alterations to Queen’s House to accommodate the Co-operative Departmedt. 
Improvements to Systematic Botanist’s Office, Peradeniya. 
Alterations to Detention Barracks, Kandy. 

Alterations to Post Office, Nuwara Fliya. 

Additions and improvements to Matara Hospital. 

Additions and improvements to Tissamaharama Hospital. 
Dispensary and Apothecary’s Quarters, Kapugollawa. 
Special repairs to Survey Bungalow, Batticaloa. 
Improvements to Kalpitiya Jetty. 

Quarters for Nursing Sisters, Kurunegala Hospital. 

Water supply, Madulsima Hospital. 
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In progress :— 
New Remand Prison, Welikada. 
Additions and improvements to Mahara Prison. 
Water supply, Anti-Tuberculosis Hospital, Ragama. 
Beacon at Point Pedro. 
Extending drains, Batticaloa Hospital. 
Improved water supply, Eheliyagoda Hospital. 


BRIDGES. 
Completed :— 
Minuwangoda bridge No. 21/3, Ja-ela-Kotadeniya road. 
Pusweli-ova bridge, Colombo-Labugama Junction road. 
Algoda bridge. 


In progress :— 
Balapitiya bridge No. 87 on 51st mile, Colombo-Galle road. 
Alawwa bridge. 
Maggona bridge No. 83/5, Colombo-Galle road. 


New Roaps. 
Completed :— 
Colombo-Labugama Junction road. 
Point Pedro-Maruthankerni road. 
Kuchchaveli-Yan-oya road. 


In progress :— 
Bowatte-Mola Eliya road (under the Estates Road Ordinance). 


ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS TO Roaps. 

Completed :— 

The South Coast road extension. 

Improving Valaichchenai-Mananpitiya road. 

Kirivankali-Andigama road. 

Improving Polgahawela-Alawwa road (5} mile from Alawwa Railway Station 

to Kurunegala road junction). 

Warakapola-Ruanwella road. 

Widening and improving Ambepussa-Alawwa road. 
Waterworks.—The improvements to the water supply of Diyatalawa continued 
tisfactorily. The filters and chlorinator have been installed and the town is 
‘ved with filtered water. Work in connection with the improvement of the 
annar water supply was in progress. 


IRRIGATION. 


Importance of Irrigation.—The importance of irrigation in Ceylon arises mainly 
om the fact that the staple food of the inhabitants is rice. Practically all rice 
grown in water, and in areas where the ordinary rainfa!l is insuflicient for the 
‘op, artificial means have to be adopted to supplement the water supply. As 
ir as possible water is diverted to the fields from natural water-courses, but in 
ie dry zones of the Island, where natural flow diminishes greatly or entirely 
-ases for considerable periods, it is often necessary to resort to the storage of 
‘ater obtainable in the rainy season, The reservoirs or tanks in which water is 
tored are usually formed by the construction of embankments across the valley 
fa water-course, thus impounding the flow and securing a supply which can 
e issued when required for the cultivation operations by means of sluices and 
Tigation channels. 

Classification of Irrigation Works.—Irrigation works in Ceylon are divided into 
Wo main classes, namely, major works and village works. Major works com- 
ise the larger tanks and other works that have been constructed or restored 
the Government. The owners of land irrigated by these works are liable to 
ontribute towards the cost of their construction and maintenance, the conditions 
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varying with the different works. Village works include all the smaller « 
which are maintained by the villagers themselves under the general supe 
Government officials. 





Construction and Maintenance of Irrigation Works.—The construction sti 
maintenance of all major works is in the hands of the Irrigation Department 
while village works ure attended to by the Provincial administration wi 
assistance of irrigation officers seconded for the purpose. 

A progressive policy has been adopted in recent years for systematizing th: 
restoration, improvement, and development of village irrigation works. and the 
construction of spills, sluices, and other masonry works which are beyond ib: 
capacity of the villagers to build, is carried out by officers under the Directer ¢ 
Trrigation. 

The principal construction works on which the Irrigation Department wis 
engaged during 1932, in addition to the maintenance of working schemes, were 
us follows :— 








(1) Kirima-oya Scheme, Southern Province.—The construction of mas 
dams to replace temporary sand dams across the river, and improved 
channel systems. 

(2) Walawe Left Bank Scheme, Southern Province.—The development of 
irrigation and road facilities. 

(3) Akathimurippu Scheme, Northern Province.—Twelve miles of the ma 
channel and several large masonry works thereon have so far beet 
constructed. 

(4) Karachchi Scheme, Northern Province.—The distributary channel and 
agricultural road system is being considerably extended in order 
provide irrigation and access facilities for some 8,000 acres. 

(5) Unnichchai Scheme, Eastern Province.—The extension of the left bank 
western branch channel and agricultural road systems have been pr> 
ceeded with in order to provide for the further development of ths 
scheme. 

(6) Tabbowa Scheme, North-Western Province.—Construction of the channel 
and agricultural road system is proceeding. 

(7) Rufuskulam, Eastern Province.—The restoration of the tank was ct 
pleted. The necessary channels under the tank will new le 
constructed. 





Extent and Benefits of Irrigation in Ceylon.—The extent of land irrigated « 
present under major works is 157,228 acres, and under restored village 
200,053 acres. The yield from major works alone was roughly 3,472,040) bu: 
during 1982. 

There is great scope for further increase of cultivation and many new scheme 
and the restoration of ancient irrigation works are now under investigation. 

Apart from the production of food, there are numerous indirect benefits desivel 
from irrigation. The felling of jungle and the openmg up of the land bring alcut 
healthier conditions of life for the villagers and poverty is alleviated, and. 9 
irrigation and cultivation on scientific lines extend, the population and _prosperits 
of low-country dry-zone areas tend to increase. 





Flood Protection Schemes.—In consequence of the periods of intense rain“! 
to which Ceylon is liable, the rivers are liable to periodical floods, which ¢ 
damage to property and distress to the inhabitants of adjoining lands. In 
cular, the havoc caused by floods in the vicinity of Colombo was for many rea 
a matter for serious consideration by Government. 

A scheme designed by Mr. C. Harward of the Irrigation Department fer pr> 
tecting the Colombo South area from floods was completed in 1925, and a simit 
scheme for Colombo North in 1927. Considerable benefits have been derived 
from these schemes during the period they have been in operation. 

Flood protection work is now an established branch of the activities of the 
Trrigation Department, and many applications have been made for flood protectiea 
for areas in the neighbourhood of Colombo and of large rivers in the Western an} 
Southern Provinces, and in other parts of the Island. 
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The schemes already completed are— 


Colombo Schemes (North and South).—Protecting 9,500 acres of lowlying 
land. 

Ambatalenpahala Scheme.—Protecting 900 acres of lowlying land from minor 
floods. 

Kalu-oya Muturajawela Scheme.—Protecting 8,888 acres. 


A scheme for the protection of 9.200 acres of land in the Bolgoda area, liable 
o flooding from the Kalu-ganga, has been under construction during 1930, but 
he financial position of the Island has necessitated the temporary closing down 
»f the construction work. Several other schemes in the Western and Southern 
Provinces are under investigation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Justice and Police. 


Tue JupictaL SystEM oF CEYLON. 


Supreme Court.—lhe Supreme Court consists of a Chief Justice and five Puisne 
Judges. It has appe!late jurisdiction in civil cases from all courts except Village 
[ribunuls. It exercises no originat jurisdiction in civil cases. Under Ordinance 
No. 2 of 1891 it is a Colonial Court of Admiralty. 

The Supreme Court has original jurisdiction in all criminal cases and exclusive 
jurisdiction in respect of the more serious offences, such as homicide, rape, and 
the graver types of extortion. In practice it seldom tries cases which do not 
all within its exclusive jurisdiction. It usually sits with a jury and tries cases 
committed for trial by a Police Court. It exercises appellate and revisional 
jurisdiction over all criminal courts except Village Tribunals. The Supreme Court 
may pass any sentence authorized by law. 

District Courts.—The District Courts, of which there are at present 22 in the 
Island, have unlimited original civil jurisdiction and criminal jurisdiction in 
respect of all offences which are not within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. istrict Courts try only cases committed to them for trial by 
Police Courts.* District Courts may pass any of the following sentences :— 

(a) Imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding 2 years; 
(b) Fine not exceeding one thousand rupees; 

(c) Whipping; 

(d) Any lawful sentence combining any two of the sentences aforesaid. 

Under sections 3 and 4 of Ordinance No. 2 of 1891 the Governor has power to 
appoint a District Court to have a limited Admiralty jurisdiction. The District 
Court of Colombo alone has been appointed to exercise such jurisdiction. 


Police Courts.—There are 43 Police Courts in the Island. The offences which 
a Police Court may try are specified in the schedule to the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1898. Various Ordinances have also made other offences triable by a Police 
Court. A Police Court may not pass a sentence heavier than the following, except 
where an Ordinance has specially empowered it so to do:— 


(a) Imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding 6 months; 
(b) Fine not exceeding one hundred rupees; 

(c) Whipping, if the offender is under 16 years of age; 

(d) Any lawful sentence combining any two of the sentences aforesaid. 


Police Courts also hold preliminary inquiries into crimes with a view to com- 
mittal for trial by a District Court or the Supreme Court. If after inquiry a Police 
Magistrate is of opinion that an accused should be discharged he makes order to 
this effect. Where a Magistrate is of opinion that an accused should be com- 
mitted for trial to a court of competent jurisdiction, the record of the proceedings 
at the inquiry is forwarded to the Attorney-General, who directs the Police 
Magistrate to commit the accused or to discharge him. 





*Under section 152 of the Criminal Procedure Code, a Police Magistrate who is also a District 
Judge may, in the course of an inquiry into an offence which is triable by a District Court. proceed 
fo try such offence summarily when he is of opinion that it can properly be so tried. In such a 
case there is no previous committal. 
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Courts of Requests.—Courts of Requests have original civil jurisdiction (subj 
to certain exceptions) in all actions in which the debt, damage, or demand « 
value of the land in dispute does not as a rule exceed Rs. 300. 

There are 43 Courts of Requests in the Island, of which one (the Colombo Cun! 
is presided over by a separate Commissioner. All the others are presided over oy 
a District Judge or a Police Magistrate who acts as Commissioner of Requests n 
addition to his own duties as District Judge or Police Magistrate. 


Village Tribunals.—Village Tribunals have civil jurisdiction for actions in wach 
the debt, damage, or demand or the value of the land in dispute does not excd 
Rs. 20, or, where both parties consent, Rs. 100 and in cases between a Co-operative 
Society and its members. Village Tribunals have criminal jurisdiction to uy 
breaches of rules made by the inhabitants of the subdivision or the Village Cem 
mittee under section 29 of Ordinance No. 9 of 1924, and various minor offences 
enumerated in the schedule to Ordinance No. 9 of 1924. A Village Tribunal mir 
impose a fine not exceeding Rs. 20 or 14 days’ imprisonment in defau!t of 
payment. 

A Village Tribunal is presided over by a paid President appointed by the 
Governor. He sits with three Councillors chosen by lot. In the case of ditference 
of opinion between the President and the Councillors, the opinion of the President 
prevails (section 50 of Ordinance No. 9 of 1924). 

There are 208 Village Tribunals in the Island, namely, 24 in the Western Pv 
vince, 86 in the Central, 50 in the Southern, 6 in the Northern, 21 in the Eastem, 
20 in the North-Western, 15 in the North-Central, 17 in the Uva, and 19 in :be 
Province of Sabaragamuwa. 

Village Committees.—Village Committees in subdivisions where no Villae 
Tribunal has been established, have power to try breaches of rules made by the 
inhabitants of the subdivision or the Village Committee. under section 29 of 
Ordinance No. 9 of 1924, and have the same power of punishment as Villiage 
Tribunals. 

There are 65 Village Committees exercising this jurisdiction in the Istand. 
namely, 51 in the Northern Province, 9 in the Province of Sabaragamuwa. 2? @ 
the Southern Provinces, 2 in the Eastern Province, and 1 in the North-Westem 
Province. 

The following schedule gives detailed information as regards the number of 
Courts, the number of Judges, Magistrates, &c. :— 


Number of Courts, Judges, &c. 


Court. No. of Courts, No. of Judges. Remarks, 
Supreme Court . 1 oe 6 ++ 1Chief Justice and 5 Puisne Judges 
District Court oy 23 on 26 il There are 4 judges for the District Court of Colombo and te 


for those of Kandy, Galle, and Jaffna. There is one juss 
the District Courts of Chilaw and Puttalam, one for tht 
Nuwara Eliya and Hatton, and one for those of Mullaituv. 
Vavuniya. Eleven of these officers are Police Masistaate # 
Commicsloners of Requests in addition to their duties as nant 
udges. 

Police Court o 43 . 81 «+ There are three Magistrates sitting at Colombo. The felhvm 
groups of Courts have one Magistrate each :—Badulla, Rites 
wela; Matale, Panwila, Teldeniya ; Nuwara Eliya. wa 
Jaffna, Kayts, Mallakam; Point Pedro, Chavabachle. 
Batticaloa, Kalmunai; Mullaittivu, Vavuniya 

Village Tribunal =... 208 ais 58 _— 


Village Committee .. 65 Pe _ ee _ 


POLICE. 


The regular Police Force of the Island was established and is regulated by the 
Police Ordinance, No. 16 of 1865, as amended by various subsequent Ordinances 

Before the Police Force was constituted the duties of the Police were attetdel 
to by the hendmen. Regular Police have been gradually introduced to mt 
parts of the Island since 1865, and at present there are 164 Police Stations and 
26 Police Offices. 

The sanctioned strength of the Force is now 1 Inspector-General, 2 Deput® 
Tnspectors-General, 39 Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents, and Preb- 

mers, 185 Chief Inspectors, Inspectors, and Sub-Inspectors, 2 Sergeant's 

ior, 862 Sergeants, and 2,498 Constables. 
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General.—The following statement shows the number of cases of grave crime 
‘sposed of as ‘‘ true cases ’’ by the courts during the last three years :— 








1930, 1931. 1932, 
Homicide... os . 334... 277. 204 
Attempted homicide o 151. 151. 158 
Grievous hurt a 1,081 .. 1,156 .. 1,273 
Hurt with dangerous weapons ar 1,433... 1,594 .. 1,651 
Housebreaking sa on 2,468... 2,661 .. 2,560 
Theft of cattle o os 670 .. 854. 847 
Other offences or on 3,552... 3,448. 3,701 

Total .. 9,689 10,141 10,484 





The statistics of crime for the last six years under the three main heads 
Offences against the Person ’’ (which are not directly preventable by Police 
ction), ‘* Offences against Property ’’, and ‘* Offences against the State ’’ (riot, 
¢.) are as follows :— 





Offences Offences on 
against against ences 
Year. Total the person roperty against 
come: (excluding (including the State. 
robbery). robbery). 
1927 . oo 8, 2,798 . 5,760... 59 
1928 oe 8/309 281: 5,366. 62 
1929 ae 9.089 2978S. 6,055 1. 56 
1930 ve S 9,689 3.235 .. 6.389... 65 
1931 es 3 10;141 3.407 .. 6,633 2. 96 
1932 . oo 10,484 3,564 .. 6817 .. 103 





The figures under each of these four heads show a considerable increase on 
he figures for 1931 and are higher than those of any previous year of which 
here ig record. The depression in trade, which continued throughout the 
ear, hag resulted in a great deal of unemployment and a large number of 
eople, through no fault of their own, are now suffering from acute poverty. 
‘here is a tendency among such people to commit crime in order to live and 
he increase in thefts of foodstuffs is undoubtedly due to the difficulty many 
ersons now experience in obtaining their living by honest means. Cases of 
‘attle theft, which for many years have been steadily decreasing, have increased 
'y 26} per cent. during the last 2 years, clear evidence of the fact that many 
eople have real difficulty in obtaining sufficient food. 

Regulation and control of motor traffic.—There were 28,476 prosecutions under 
he Motor Ordinance. The increase in the work imposed on the Police and on 
he courts by the present volume of motor traffic is illustrated by the fact that 
n 1923 there were only 1,685 prosecutions. Of the 28.476 prosecutions in 1932, 
388 were for exceeding the speed limit and 400 for reckless or negligent driving. 
In addition, 47 cases of causing death by a rash and negligent act and 61 for 
‘ausing serious injury were instituted under the Penal Code in connection with 
notor accidents. 1,930 accidents caused by motor vehicles throughout the 
Island were reported to the Police. Of these 380 were of a serious nature, and 
in 87 cases the injuries to persons proved fatal. In 20 fatal accidents omnibuses 
were involved. Omnibuses comprise 9.5 per cent. of the motor vehicles on the 
roads, and are therefore responsible for a number of fatal accidents out of pro- 
portion to their number. Eighty persons were killed or injured in omnibus 
‘ecidents. In 44 per cent. of fatal and serious accidents the fault lay chiefly 
with the pedestrian. 

The following are some relevant figures: — 

Number of Number of 


Motor prosecutions prosecutions Total 
Year. vehicles for for Fatals serious 
on the road. exceeding reckless or accident, and 
speed careless fatal 
limit. driving. accidents, 
1927 a 17,340... 2,487 .. 107 . 
1928 os 20,4623 .. 1,061 .. 4. 
1929 Py 23,565 .. 1,567 1430. 
1930 on 24,405. 1,992 .. 127. 
1931 an 23,577... i Caer 97 . 
1932 a 23,203... 683 37 . 





The financial depression prevailing in Ceylon is reflected in the decrease in the 
tunber of new motor vehicles registered, the number falling from over 300 per 
Month in 1927-29 to 91 per month in 1932. 


A system of special patrols was maintained to assist the local Police in di 
where motor trattic had become too difficult to be handled by small s* 
Besides dealing with offences under the Motor Ordinance, the patrols w:r 
useful in examining the condition of omnibuses and reporting to the licensiz 
authorities, in checking night-patrolling between stations and transporti 
Police in emergencies, such as fires, riots, &c. In some cases the patrels # 
supplied with cameras for use in such cases as require the subsequent produc’: : 
of a photograph of the scene in court. 

H 
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Control of bullock cart and other traffic—In order to minimize accide 
the narrow winding roads of this Island, attention is paid to obstructi« 
other offences committed by the drivers of bullock carts and other slow-n 
vehicles. During the year 10,057 prosecutions were entered against the dnves 
and owners of such vehicles. In Colombo and other towns where there # 
pavements, efforts are made from time to time to induce pedestrians te 
off the road and use the pavements. 





Bioscope films.—All cinematograph films imported into Cevlon are fis 
exhibited in Colombo. They have all been examined previously by Cen 
either in England or India, and are not exhibited in Ceylon if any objection is , 
made by the Chairman of the Municipal Council who is the Censor for Columts 
This system acts as a check on the exhibition of objectionable films in Cey‘en- 

Maintenance of order—The maintenance of order is an important part of the 
duty of the Police. Many of the numerous processions occurring during tke 
year were accompanied by the Police for this purpose, and all demonstrates 
of any size were controlled by the Police. 

A few minor strikes occurred in Colombo. They were all settled withett | 





difficulty. 


Criminal Investigation Department. 


The Criminal Investigation Department includes the Harbour Police, the Fer 
shore Police, the Train Police, the Photographic Branch, the Finger Print #3 
Foot Print Bureau, and the Forged Curreney Note Bureau. ; 

Inquiries are frequently made from the Criminal Investigation Department ™ 
Police Forces of other countries with regard to travellers who may pa 


throu! 
Colombo, owing to the position of the latter as the central port of the Ea The | 











Criminal Investigation Department, therefore, keeps records of all persons stt*- 
ing in and leaving Cevlon, all persons staying in hotels, boarding houses. and 
resthouses, and all foreigners. : 

The Forged Currency Note Bureau dealt with 54 cases of forged notes durts 
the year. In 19 cases the notes were printed from engraved plates, in 1 ci 
they were produced by means of photography, and in 34 cases they were male 
by hand. 


PRISONS. 


Number of admissions.—The total number of admissions on conviction during 
1932 was 14,206 (13,789 males and 417 females). Of this number 1.491 we? 
admitted on conviction from the Supreme and District Courts. 200 were © 
victed of murder and culpable homicide not amounting to murder. 


Number sentenced to death and executed.—The number sentenced to death 
during the year was 71 (69 males and 2 females), of whom 48 males we? 
executed. 

Daily average population.—The daily average population of the prisons ™ j 
4,384.42 (4,303.80 males and 80.62 females). 

Reconvicted prisoners—The number of reconvicted prisoners admitted ™ 
2.085 (15 per cent. of the total admissions). Of this number 1,261 were re 


victed criminals within the meaning of Ordinance No. 2 of 1926 as amended bF 
Ordinance No. 27 of 1928. 
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Preventive detention.—The number of prisoners sentenced to preventive deten- 
ion by courts during the year was 53. The daily average of prisoners undergoing 
reventive detention was 85.80. 

Number in default of payment of fines.—The number of admissions for non- 
ayment of fines was 8,708. In 1,456 of these cuses the offences were either 
:atutory or made punishable by Village Tribunal rules. 

No statistics are available as to the number of cases in which time was given 
or the payment of fines. 


Young Offenders. 


(a) Young first offenders.—The number of admissions of young first offenders 
f the age of 16-21 was 1,412, of which number 932 were for non-payment of 
nes and 164 for statutory or Village Tribunal offences. 

(b) Young reconvicted offenders.—The number of admissions of young recon- 
icted offenders was 196, of which number 74 were for non-payment of fines and 
for statutory or Village Tribunal offences. 

Religion and race.—The following table gives the nationality and religion of 
Il convicted persons received into the prisons during the year 1932 :— 


Table showing Nationality and Religion of all convicted persons received into 
prisons during the year 1932. 





Nationality. | Religion. 
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Prison punishments.—The number of punishments inflicted during the year on 
prisoners for offences against prison discipline was 1,847, as against 1,179 in 
1931. Nine prisoners were sentenced to receive corporal punishment as against 
29 the previous year. There were 10 escapes and 9 recaptures. 

The Prisons Ordinance, No. 16 of 1877, placed all the prisons in Ceylon under 
the control of an Inspector-General of Prisons. Ceylon therefore enjoys the 
advantages of a unified prison system which renders possible classification by 
institutions in addition to sub-classification in institutions. 

The principle upon which this classification proceeds is the separation of the 
different types of offenders—especially the separation of the youthful offender 
from the adult and the first offender from the ‘‘ habitual ’’. To each type of 
offender appropriate methods of treatment are applied. 

The different prisons are utilized as follows: — 

Welikada (Colombo), for the detention and training of the following classes :— 

(i.) Adult first offenders with sentences of over two years; 
(ii.) All ‘‘ star ’’ class, i.e., European or educated Ceylonese first offenders; 
(iii.) Young prisoners of the age of 16-21 irrespective of length of sentence; 
(iv.) Female prisoners other than those sentenced to short terms in outstations 
who are detained in the local prisons. 
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Mahara is set apart for adult reconvicted prisoners with sentences of crt 
2 years, and all adult first offenders with short sentences ranging from cre 
1 month up to and including 6 months. Selected prisoners from among | 
reconvicted prisoners are specially classified as Special Class B in which ts 
serve a probationary period of 6 months prior to transfer to Kandy prison i 
industrial and other forms of special training in the Special Class A. Prisoze: 
are also transferred here from other prisons for misconduct. 





Bagambara (Kandy) is set apart for the following :— 


(i.) First offenders convicted by local courts and sentenced to one month? 
imprisonment or less; 
(ii.) All first offenders with sentences of over one year but not exce 
two years; 
(iii.) Special class ‘‘ A’, i, e., selected ‘* habituals '’ from Mahara w2 
sentences of over two years; 
(iv.) Prisoners undergoing sentences of preventive detention. 





Jaffna is set apart for the following :— 


(i.) Persons sentenced by the local courts to imprisonment for one met 
or under; 
(ii.) Short term reconvicted offenders with sentences of over one month ati 
up to and including two years; 
(iii.) Prisoners transferred from other prisons for misconduct. under © 
report. 





The special gang is also located at Jaffna. The special gang is intended {> 
prisoners guilty of continued bad or violent conduct. These prisoners are ber 
strictly apart from the other inmates. ! 


Anuradhapura is set apart for the following :— | 


(i.) Locally convicted short term prisoners; 
(ii.) First offenders with sentences of over six months and up to one year. 





Smaller prisons.—The prisons at Galle, Badulla, and Batticaloa are used 
the detention of short term locally convicted prisoners, and prisoners on rematd. 


Negombo prison serves as @ prison for convalescent prisoners. 





Remand prisons.—There are separate prisons for persons awaiting trial. 
debtors, &¢., only in Colombo (at Hulftsdorp) and in Kandy. At other statsrs 
the ordinary prisons for convicted prisoners are also used for the locathn & 
these types. A new Remand Prison for Colombo near Welikada Prison ‘s w™ 
construction and will be available for occupation shortly. 


jr 


Methods of Treatment of Different Types of Offenders. 


A. Young first offenders.—All first offenders of the age of 16-21 incus™ 
are detained at Welikada in separate wards. Rover Scout principles are utile’ 
for their training and regular camps are held. The Welikada Prison Rover T 
is the first officially recognized prison troop in the world. Educational ls 
and also First Aid instruction, Boxing, Gymnastics, and games form a pan”! 
the regular curriculum. 


B. Long term first offenders.—The progressive stage system—a feature of 15 
English prison system—has been adapted to suit local cond‘tions and is 
used in connection with the training of these offenders. According to this 
prisoners fall into different classes. Every prisoner sentenced to impnseni™ 
immediately enters and remains in what is called the penal stage for one mont 
He then enters and remains in Class 1V. for eleven months. Conditional uf‘ 
good conduct and industry he is promoted to Class III. where he remains fo“ 
year and can earn remission and then on the same conditions promoted to Class 
At the end of one year if his conduct is satisfactory he is promoted to Cl" 
Promotion from class to class carries with it slight privileges and on entry" | 
Class II., gratuity, and good conduct badges can. be (earned) 
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Another experiment in the training of these long term first offenders is the 
acing of responsibility on individual prisoners. Long term first offenders in 
lass I. of exemplary conduct are selected as Disciplinary Prison Orderlies. Their 
ities consist in the assisting of the regular prison officers; they are left in charge 
‘small parties inside the prison and act as escorts within prison walls. 


A further experiment is the formation of Leagues on the lines of the Mutual 
“elfare Leagues in the New York prisons. There are two such Leagues—one for 
1e Disciplinary Prison Orderlies and the other for prisoners who have earned good 
mduct badges. © 


All long term first offenders are employed and trained in one or more of the 
any trades and handicrafts taught in Welikada Prison. On reaching certain 
ades of the stage classification they earn money part of which may be spent in 
1e purchase of books and extras to the diets or sent to their families and part 
which is accumulated and paid on discharge. 


C. Reconvicted prisoners.—For the training of reconvicted prisoners there are 
‘o classes in Mahara prison. Specially selected reconvicted prisoners with 
ntences of two years and over constitute Class B. These prisoners while at 
ork are kept separate from the others. Evening classes are held for them and 
ey are supplied with books from the prison library. They are also given the 
ivilege of playing games, &c. After probationary training for six months in this 
iss all who prove satisfactory are transferred to Kandy where they form Special 
ass “‘ A’’’. Prisoners in Special Class ‘‘ A ’’ are treated like first offenders. 


Specially selected reconvicted prisoners with sentences of over six months and 
ider two years form Special Class ‘‘C’’. Their training and treatment 
proximate to that of Special Class ‘‘ B ’’. 


Labour.—All labour of a purely mechanical and unporfitable nature has been 
lished. Prisoners are mostly employed on public works and on industries. At 
ahara the principal work is the quarrying of stone and stone breaking. In Jaffna 
e work consists in the reclamation of the lagoon. Welikada and Bogambara 
e highly industrialized. The following industries are carried on:—Carpentry, 
iloring, brush making, rattan, fibre, shoemaking, blacksmiths’ work, tin smiths’ 
ork, spinning and weaving, soap making, and printing. At Welikada there is in 
\dition an up-to-date steam laundry which washes all the linen for all the 
spitals, asylum, &c. The value of the outturn of prison industries for the year 
131-82 was Rs. 205,878.66. 


Education.—For young offenders, that is, those of 21 and under, vernacular 
lucation is compulsory. At Welikada and Bogambara and also at Mahara 
ening classes conducted by volunteer workers have been organized for the benefit 
both young offenders and adult offenders. These classes are held in English 
id in the vernacular. Commercial classes in typewriting, shorthand, &c., are 
so held in Welikada prison for the benefit of Star Class prisoners. 
?ecreation.—Well conducted prisoners, particularly young offenders and first 
fenders who have reached an advanced stage in their training are allowed to 
ke part in games both indoor and outdoor. Boxing, gymnastics, and volley ball 
e popular games. 

Religious instruction.—There are no prison Chaplains in Ceylon but represen- 
tives of all creeds and denominations are allowed to visit the prisons, hold 
tvices, and give religious instruction. Services are held every Sunday and all 
‘isoners encouraged to attend the services of their particular denomination. 
Preventive detention.—There is no separate prison for prisoners undergo’ng 
‘eventive detention. These prisoners are located in a portion of Bogambara 
‘ison specially set apart for them. But the conditions of an ordinary rigorous 
\prisonment: prison afford little scope for the special course of training contem- 
ated by the system of preventive detention. 

After care-—An unofficial organization known as the Ceylon Discharged 
tisoners’ Aid Association, with sub-committees in all the principal towns, works 
conjunction with the prison authorities and is the agency through which aid is 
ven to discharged prisoners. 
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Health of prisoners.—To the prison at Mahara there is attached a whole-ti 
Resident Medical Officer. There is also a Resident Medical Officer attached *: 
the Welikada Prison Hospital. There is in addition a Senior Medical Officer +: 
has medical charge of Welikada prison, Hulftsdorp and Mahara prisons. _N 
at Bogambara nor at Jaffna nor at any of the other local prisons is there a Re 
Medical Officer. The Medical Officer attached to these prisons is not a w? 
time officer but has other outside duties to perform. 

At Welikada there is a new and up-to-date Prison Hospital intended to sere 
all prisons with an accommodation of 120 beds for general cases and 60 bess 
infectious diseases. 

In the female section of the Welikada prison there is a ward with 7 beds ¢: 
general cases. 

At Bogambara there is a hospital consisting of 5 wards with an accommodat «= 
of 35 beds. 

In all other prisons a ward is utilized as a hospital. 

All cases which need operative treatment or special nursing are transferred 1 
the ordinary civil hospitals for treatment. : 

The total number of deaths in prisons was 106 in 1982. as against 102 in 1%1 
and the death rate per thousand of the admissions was 7.46 during the year 1€2 
as against 8.52 during the vear 1931. 








CHAPTER XIV. 


Legislation. 
LEGISLATION IN 1932. 


i I ‘HE following Ordinances were passed during the vear under review :— 


No. 1.—The Ceylon Railways Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 2.—The Income Tax Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 3.—The Local Boards Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 4.—The Colombo Municipal Waterworks (Amendment) Ordinance. 17> 
No. 5.—The Ceylon Railways (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 6.—The Indian Labourers’ Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 7.—The Income Tax Amendment Ordinance, No. 7 of 1932. 


No. 8.—The Temporary Levy on Salaries of Public Servants (Ena 
Ordinance, 1982. 
No. 9.—The Village Communities (Amendment) Ordinance, No. 9 of H&=. 





No. 10.—The Supervision of Aliens Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 11.—The Poll Tax Abolition Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 12.—The Municipal Coune!ls Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 18.—The Births and Deaths Registration Amendment Ordinance, 12 

No. 14.—The Societies (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 15.—The Post Office Cash Certificates (Amendment) Ordinance. 12 

No. 16.—The Repression of Crime (Repeal) Ordinance, No. 16 of 1952. 

No. Bier Tbe unblenieneay. Appropriation (1930-31) Ordinance, No. Iv st 
932, 

No. 18.—The Stamp (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 19.—The Tea Propaganda Ordinance, No. 19 of 1932. 

No. 20.—The Education Amendment Ordinance, No. 20 of 1932. 

No. 21.—The Income Tax Amendment Ordinance, No. 21 of 1932. 

No. 22.—The Land Settlement Amendment Ordinance, No, 22 of 1932. 
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No. 23.—The Trade Marks (Convention) Amendment Ordinance, No. 23 of 
1932. 


No. 24.—The Designs Emergency Amendment Ordinance, No. 24 of 1982. 
No. 25.—The Motor Car (Convention) Ordinance, No. 25 of 1982. 

No. 26.—The Appropriation Ordinance, No. 26 of 1932. 

No. 27.—The Post Office Amendment Ordinance, No. 27 of 1932. 


No. 28.—The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce Ordinance Amendment Ordi- 
nance, 1932. 


Of these 28 Ordinances the following deserve special mention :— 


The Income Tax Ordinance, 1982. This Ordinance contains with certain altera- 
ons the same provisions as the Bill of 1930 as amended at its Third Reading. 
he principles underlying the Ordinance are fully discussed in the Income Tax 
dviser’s Report and an explanation is given of the operation of its chief provisions. 


The provisions of Chapter VII. relate to the charge and rates of tax. A feature 
the Bill as recommended by the Income Tax Adviser was the differentiation 
the mode of charging the tax on the income of resident and non-resident indivi- 
ils respectively. Residents were to be charged tax on the first Rs. 6,000 of 
‘cir taxable income at half the standard rate of 10 per cent. (now at the unit rate 
5 per cent.), on the next Rs. 30,000 at 10 per cent., and on the remainder at 
> per cent. Non-residents were chargeable on their income at a flat rate of 10 
‘cent. The effect of this differentiation was that non-residents having an in- 
one over Rs. 50,000 were to pay less than residents with a similar income. With 
view to equalizing the burden, in section 20 (5) a tax at 15 per cent. is charged 
1 that part of the taxable income of non-residents which exceeds Rs. 50,000. 
Iso an additional tax of 2 per cent. is imposed on the income of companies whose 
ares are not movable property situate in Ceylon for the purposes of the Estate 
uty Ordinance, No. 8 of 1919, in order to make up the loss of Nstate Duty in such 
ises. Section 20 (6) makes provision giving effect to this recommendation. 
aapter VIII. deals with the provisions relating to special cases. In dealing with 
¢ meome from agricultural undertakings the principle that the upkeep expenses 
immature areas up to 15 per cent. of the profits from arcas in bearing should 
+ allowed as a deduction is embodied in section 80 (4). Seetions 31 and 32 are 
‘signed to give relief to argicultural products which are subject to export duty, 
view of the fact that there is an clement of double taxation when both income 
x and export duty are imposed. In the case of tea the measure of relief is 
ised on quantity produced and not on income. as it 's considered that the latter 
cthod would operate inequitably on producers of less profitable teas whose margin 
profit per pound is small although they pay the same export duty per pound 
producers of tea which commands a higher price and yields a higher rate of 
vfit. Sections 45 and 46 are introduced to give effect to the principle of granting 
lief from double taxation of income liable to tax in Ceylon and in other countries. 


The Poll Tax Abolition Ordinance, No. 11 of 1932. In November, 1924, a 
otion was introduced in the Legislative Council for the abolition of the Poll 
ix and was accepted by Government. In June, 1926, the Executive Council 
‘cided that subsidies should be given to local bodies out of public funds in place 
the revenue derived by such bodies from the Poll Tax. his decision implied- 
abolished the Poll Tax throughout the Island, but the relevant sections of the 
‘rious Ordinances which authorized the collection of the tax were not formally 
pealed at the time. The object of this Ordinance is to effect a repeal of all 
ose provisions of written law which directed or enabled various local authorities 
‘levy Poll Tax. 

The Income Tax Amendment Ordinance, No. 21 of 1982. The Income Tax 
rdinance, 1932, was assented to by the Governor on February 9, 1932, and 
‘me into operation on that date. Experience gained in the working of the 
rdinanee revealed ditiiculties and ambiguities which it was considered advisable 
» remove by appropriate legislation. Section 2. It was found that certain 
operative societies derive substantial incomes from Ceylon though they are 
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‘* non-resident ’’ within the meaning of section 2 of the principal Ordinance. 
it appeared equitable that the incomes of such co-operative societies sbould— 
taxed in the ordinary way, this amendment to section 7 of the principa. 
nance excludes such societies from the category of those entitled to ci 
exemption from income tax and prevents such societies from qualifying ¢ 
selves for such exemption by seeking registration locally under the Coop 
Societies Ordinance, No. 84 of 1921. Section 3 amends section 20 (2) so 
make it clear that a tax equal in amount to 1 per cent. of the asses 
income of a person is payable in a case where by reason of the allow. 
provided for in Chapter VI. no tax would be charged under the provis 
sub-section (1) of the same section. The opportunity was also taken to a: 
it clear that the tax charged under sub-section (2) is in lieu of, and not in adit | 
to, the tax chargeable under sub-section (1) of section 20. Section 4 com: 
a misprint in section 27 (1). Section 5. Section 34 of the principal Ondine: 
may have been construed to mean that a separate deduction not exe 
15 per cent .of the profits derived from the estate of a taxpayer eculd « 
allowed in respect of each immature area belonging to such taxpayer. T- 
section mada no specific provision for a case where the taxpayer is the o¥t: 
of several immature areas and claims a deduction in respect of each such ar: 
The section has accordingly been amended so as to make it clear that 
maximum relief intended to be granted under sub-section (4) of section 3) ts = 
agyregate allowance of 15 per cent. of tha total of the profits derived from 
estates of the taxpayer, irrespective of the number of immature areas in resfe: 
of which deductions may be allowed. 


The Motor Cur (Convention) Ordinance, No. 25 of 1982. The object of th 
Ordinance is to provide a convenient and expeditious method of giving éf*" 
locally to International Conventions relating to Motor Cars and Motor 
The Ordinance has been framed on the lines of the corresponding E 
Statute, the Motor Car (International Circulation) Act, 1909 (9 Edw. 7. € 
37), and was introduced as an emergency measure in order to give effect pnm* 
to the provisions of the International Convention relative to Motor Trt: 
which was signed at Paris on April 24, 1926, and which came into opers’- 
in the Island on August 14, 1932. Power has been taken in the Ordinance ? 
make regulations for the various matters dealt with in the Convention inelut: 
the delivery and recognition of international certificates for motor vehicl 
of international driving permits. 




































SUBSIDIARY LEGISLATION IN 1932. 


The greater part of the work done during the year under review was in Te 
nature of amendment and revision of the by-laws or rules and_regulat** 
required by the various local bodies and authorities under the Municipal Ccus 
ceils, the Local Government, the Village Communities Ordinances. 


In order to comply with the requirements of the 14th International Convent- 
relating to Forced Labour signed at Geneva in 1930, a beginning has also b 
made with the work of replacing the old rules, issued by the Government - 
for the purpose of regulating compulsory labour under the Irrigation Ordi 
with rules made by the landowners themselves, so as to bring such rules wt 
the exception, set out in Article 2 (e) of the Convention, regarding minor « 
munal services performed in the direct interest of the community. 










NOTES ON FACTORY LEGISLATION, &c. 


(1) The Mincs and Machinery Protection Ordinance of 1896 enables ** 
Governor to make rules for ensuring the safety of persons employed in mbes 
and factories for the promotion of sanitation there and for restricting the were 
to be done by women and children between moving parts of machinery. _ . 

The Employment of Women, Young Persons, and Children’s Ordinance. No.6 
of 1923, gives effect to the conventions edupted by the International Labs 
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‘sanization of the League of Nations ut Washington on November 28, 1919, 
ct at Geneva on July 9, 1930, and provides that no child under 14 years of age 
all be employed in any industrial undertaking and that no young person under 
und no woman shall work at night except in certain specified industrial 
dertakings. 
Provision has also been made for the proper housing and medical treatment of 
migrant labourers on tea and rubber plantations by the Medical Wants Ordi- 
nee, No. 9 of 1912, and the Diseases (Labourers) Ordinance, No. 10 of 1912. 
«tthe Labour Ordinance, No. 1 of 1928. 
(2) There has been no legislation regarding compensation for accidents or 
ovision for old uge and sickness for ordinary daily-paid workers. But immi- 
ant labourers under the Ordinances already mentioned and servants under a 
ntract of service are in law entitled to care and treatment during illness. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Public Finance and Taxation. 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 


Res revenue of the Island in the last five completed financial years was— 


Rs. e Rs. £ 


| 
1927-25 «+ 134,134,952 93 1930-31 ++ 101 767,555 got 
1923-29 +» 107,818,274 57° 1931-32 on 84,843,206 60 
1929-30 oa 110,926,863 47¢ 


The following is a statement of the expenditure in the same financial years :— 


Expenditure chargeable | Expenditure cha: abe 


to general revenue, to revenue 
including accumulated raleing ott of Le oan 
surplus balances. funds. 
Rs. e Rs. c 
1927-28 o oe o 152,107,200 15 ue _- 
1928-20 Se iD vd 125,896,034 36%. - 
110,275,529 29 . 102,993 21 
100,206,064 73. 220,463 63 
96,570,003 43 .- 156,075 04 





PUBLIC DEBT. 


On September 30, 1932, the sterling debt of the Island stood at £15,733,468 
ud the rupee debt at Rs. 3,000,000 towards redemption of which were held 
ceur:ties and moneys amounting to £6,043.340 and Rs, 2,171,732. 

Setting off the securities against the debts and effecting conversion at 1s. 6d. 
othe rupee. the net total Public Debt of the Island amounts to Rs, 180,048,195 
‘hich is a little over one and a half times the revenue for the year ended 
‘eptember 80, 1982. 

A statement of the loan position of the Islind as it stood on September 30, 
“32, is annexed. 








* Decrease du 

* Tucludes: Rs. 
sulin raising 
¢ Includes Rs. 
ling niasing of ane 


4.8. 29787 (6/33) 


}o separation of Railway accounts ft the general 
4,032.41 recovered from Loan, being expenditure 






from surplus balances in previous years 





4,014 recovered from Loan, being expenditure met from surplus balances in previous years 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


The assets of the Islund on September 30, 1932, amounted to 
s. 38,553,482.98 and the liabilities amounted to Rs. 35,380,751.22, showing 
1 excess of assets over liabilities of Rs. 3,172,731.76. This surplus was less 
‘an the surplus shown on September 30, 1931, by a sum of Rs. 12,212,872.77. 


The assets consisted of— 


Bs. e. 

(1) Cash in the hands of the Deputy Financial Secretary, in fixed or current deposit 
in banks and with the Crown Agents In London és ae 20,531,408 41 

(2) Unissued stores, investments in rupee and sterling gilt-edged securities, ad- 

vances to the General Manager of the Railway, other recoverable advances, 
security deposits in banks, &c., remittances in transit and suspense account 18,022,074 57 


Total .. 38,553,482 98 


The liabilities consisted of— 


Bs. c 
(1) Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund es . ast 12 976,311 17 
(2) Ceylon University Building and Equipment Fund es “ 4,290,399 53 
(3) Loan Funds oe 3 os o 7,167,434 15 
(4) Court suitors and other depositers in the Treasury and the Kachcheris ae 8,955,437 37- 
(5) Colombo Electricity Supply ef Pe on 1,458,740 4 
(6) Other Governments and agencies, loans to local bodies (sinking funds) and 
unpaid drafts oe - on o 532,428 96 
35,380,751 22 





TAXATION AND YIELD THEREOF. 
The main heads of taxation and the yield of each are as follows :— 





Bs. c. Rs, ° 
Customs oa 42,550,732 25 Estate duties .. 1,299,081, 80 
Salt ee 2,029,086 57 Police rates a 197,111 96 
Arrack ae 6,661,700 78 Betting tax Ss 170,707 56 
Licences—Sundries 577,874 60 Income tax of 160,256 63 
Tolls 33,183 20 


Stamp duties Includ- 
ing composition 
duty on Bank 
cheques and share 
certiticates ots 2,306,165 53 
Excise and Stamp Duties (summarized).—The amount realized from Excise 
evenue during the financial year under review was Rs. 6,661,700.78 and that 
1 respect of Stamp Duties Rs. 2,306,165.53. Compared with the revenue 
f the last financial year Excise revenue shows a decrease of Rs. 1,687,796.97 
nd Stamp Duties an increase of Rs. 535,507.51. 


Revision of Taxes.—During the year under review the following changes in 
axes were made : — 


Income Tax under Ordinance No. 29 of 1932 was introduced with effect from 
April 1, 1932. 

Charges on ordinary and urgent private telegrams under Ordinance No. 85 
of 1908 were increased with effect from March 7, 1932. 

Export duties on tea and cacao under Ordinance No. 17 of 1869 were 
reduced with effect from midnight of March 31/April 1, 1982. 

Import duties levied under Ordinance No. 17 of 1869 were revised with 
effect from February 20, 1932, the duty on certain articles being 
increased thereafter, while other articles. previously admitted free of 
duty, became subject to duty. 


CURRENCY. 

On September 80, 1932, the value of the currency notes in circulation amounted 
'o Rs, 41,966.896. The Commissioners of Currency on this date held silver rupees 
to the extent of Rs. 13,790,071 and British, Indian, and Colonial sceurities 
‘mounting to Rs. 33,216,558, cost price, or Rs. 85,340,238, market price. 

The value of the reserve on September 30, 1932, was thus in excess of the 
\alue of the notes in circulation by Rs. 5,039,733. 

During the year silver rupees to the extent of Rs. 474.106 were issued to the 
Wibke and the banks in exchange for currency notes (Rs. 613,106 issued and 
Rs. 139,000 received). 

Subsidiary coin of various denominations amounting in all to Rs. 11,805,166 
“as in circulation in the Island on September 30, 1932. 


55,085,900 83 
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EXCHANGE. 
The rates of exchange on London on December 31, 1932, were as follows :— 
ne 
Selling Demand .. 32 a ee i 1 67, 
a 
Selling telegraphic transfer a oa a are 1 fe 
Buying Demand.. 1 63, 


ESTATE DUTIES. 

Estates of persons whose deaths occurred on or after July 1, 1919, are cba’ 
able with duty under the Estate Duty Ordinance, No. 8 of 1919. During tr 
financial year 1931-32, a sum of Rs. 1,124,955.31 was collected as estate duty. 
as against Rs. 1,051,989.30 in the previous year. Of the kinds of property which 
paid duty, immovable property was by far the largest in value and represenicd 
49.8 per cent. of the total value. 6U8 estates under Rs. 25,000 in value psid 
only 4.86 per cent. of the total duty while 4 estates between Rs. 1.500.000 ana 
Rs. 2,500,000 in value paid 24.88 per cent., 26 estates between Rs. 150.000 and 
Rs. 300,000 paid 15.78 ‘per cent., and 10 estutes between Rs. 300.000 and 
Rs. 606,000 paid 11.02 per cent. These figures clearly show that estate duty is 
a tax on the rich. 

26.6 per cent. of the duty was paid on the estates of persons domiciled out of 
the Island. In most of these cases the parties are entitled to a refund from the 
estate duty paid in the countries in which they are domiciled. The total amount 
of duty paid in respect of the Colonies during the financial year 1931-32 was ons 
Rs. 4,705.90, 






CHAPTER XVI. 


Miscellaneous. 


Lanp. 

N considering the question of land the climatic divisions of the Island are vf 
the greatest importance. he portion of the Island, roughly one-quarter of 
it, which receives the rain of the south-west monsoon is called the wet zone. 

and the remuining three-quarters the dry zone. Enjoying a generous minfal] 
land in the wet zone is far more productive; tea, rubber, coconuts, and othr 
economie crops could, up to the recent slump in prices, profitably be grown; and 
village cultivation flourishes with less labour. The bulk of the population of the 
Island is located in the wet zone. Since the British occupation there has been 
steady developinent both in large estates and in village holdings, and the populs- 
tion has considerably increased. Fresh land for development, accessible to the 
means of communication, has in recent years become scarcer. 

In the dry zone, on the other hand, the conditions of life are much mor 
severe. The rainfall is scanty and uncertain, and malaria in certain month 
almost universal. The village population, in general, has a hard struggle fer 
existence, and does not tend to increase rapidly. The dry zone has hitherto bad 
little attraction for the agriculturalist desiring to open land in economic products 
and is largely undeveloped. 

‘To provide a means of final settlement of the title to land as between the 
Crown and private individuals, a special Ordinance was passed in 1897. and the 
Land Settlement Departinent came into existence shortly afterwards. The ls« 
has recently been consolidated and brought up to date in the Settlement Oni- 
nance of 1931. he task of settlement is a complicated one and cannot be 
unduly hurried, and large areas still remain to be dealt with. The lack of settle- 
ment in the Kandyan Provinces has inevitably tended to retard development. and 
it is the aim of Government to push on with the work ag fast as possible. 

Till recent years, persons desirous of buying or leasing land from the Crwn 
applied in the first instance to the Revenue Officer of the district. Lands s° 
applied for were surveyed in rotation, and eventually put up to public auctin. 
The drawbacks of this system were that the applicants had no guarantee thst 
they would be successful in securing the land and that a too haphazard develoy- 
ment of the Crown estate took place. There was also a danger that the permanes! 
interests of the village population would be overlooked. The system has no* 
been modified and a policy substituted under which all available Crown lands , 
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rst mapped out, and the land required to meet the needs of the existing village 
»palation for sinall holdings, forests, pasture land, &., and for State require- 
wents such as reserved forests is first provided. If there is further land suitable 
w agriculture, land is next reserved for colonization by villagers who are crowded 
it in their own villages and are prepared to move to localities in which land is 
vailable. Land not required for any of the above purposes is if suitable mapped 
it for alienation under a new scheme recently approved, under which a Ceylonese 
ho does not own more than 50 acres of land and desires to devote his energies to 
zriculture is eligible for selection for an allotment of land on easy terms and 
ithout competition. No applicant can get more than 50 acres under this scheme, 
ad the terms preclude subsequent alienation of the land or any disposition of his 
iterests in it by the allottee without the permission of some authority. It is 
roposed also to include conditions to prevent the land becoming subject in the 
ture to multiple ownership, or being subdivided below a fixed unit of extent. 
n Ordinance to give effect to this new land-tenure will be introduced very shortly 
ito the State Council, ¢nd meanwhile allotinents are being made under the 
zheme in anticipation of the Ordinance. Only land that is not required or is not 
aitable for any of the above purposes will in future be alienated by unrestricted 
ompetition. It is not anticipated that there will be much more land in the wet 
one available for such alienation. 
Considerable progress has been made during the last two or three years in 
ttling peasants on the land. In addition to many settlements under which 
easants have received lands in their own villages, colonization schemes under 
hich the peasants are moving from congested areas to take up land at some 
istance from their own home are beginning to achieve some success. The 
Iuinp in rubber and other major products by depriving the peasants of a source 
{ livelihood is tending to produce a willingness to move which has not existed 
itherto. Under all these peasant settlement schemes lands are being given on 
erms which preclude subsequent alienation without the consent of Government 
nd ensure that some use is made of the land, 

With regard to the dry zone, to which eventually the surplus population of 
he congested areas in the wet zone must turn if it is to have suthcient’ land for 
‘gricultural development, efforts are now being made to encourage the taking 
yp of the remaining land under the large irrigation works. There are still some 
.2.000 to 15,000 acres of such land and there are signs that the development of 
his land will not be very long postponed. 

In addition to this, a scheme is on foot to encourage the taking up of small 
aring for ordinary (dry) farming upon land which cannot be irrigated from 
anks and the adoption of annual cultivation with the plough and a rotation of 
crops. It has been proved by experiment that such farming, which has not 
vet been extensively tried in the dry zone of Ceylon and is something new to 
the village cultivator, is feasible. It is believed that the future agricultural 
levelopment of the dry zone largely depends upon the successful introduction of 
this system of farming. 


























FORESTS. 

The Island during the year 1932 experienced the general economic depression 
to an even greater degree than in the previous vear. This was evidenced in a 
still further decline in forest revenue froin Rs. 495,774.10 to Rs. 4383,.402.24—a 
drop of rather over Rs. 62,000 as compared with a drop of over Rs. 188,00) 
hetween 1930 and 1931. 

During the period under review the Department continued its policy of with- 
drawing staff from non-productive areas and of employing their services on areas 
to he dedica‘ed to the production of timber on a commercial scale. 

In following out this policy it has become clear that certain forest areas will 
have to be handed over to the Revenue Officers from which casual requirements 
of the population of the immediate neighbourhood will be met. Areas left under 
the control of the Department will be further divided into those which will be 
commercially exploited to meet the present requirements of the population and 
those which will be intensively managed to meet the timber requirements of 
posterity. 
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Working on these premises the office of Direction was engaged in the litt: 
part of the year first of all in obtaining statistics regarding the actual requirenet's 
of the present population in timber and fuel, and subsequently in fortnulatics 
proposals of reorganization to deal with the situation—as viewed from this pe 
angle. 

It was found necessary during the year to increase the headquarters stull 
the Development Branch—which at the beginning of the year consisted of th 
Development Officer and a Reselection Officer—by the addition of an officer 4 
charge of Working Plans. 

Reselection of area for reservation in conjunction with mapping out bs Revens- 
Officers continued throughout the year in the North-Central, North-Western 
Western, Southern, and Sabaragamuwa Provinces. ; . 

In August a census of consumption of timber and firewood coming mwto the 
city of Colombo was tuken; and from the figures thus obtained it was possible t 
form ua fairly accurate estimate of the demands. On this estimate work ws 
immediately put in hand for drawing up u Working Plan to meet these require 
ments, which is now engaging the attention of the officer in charge of Work:ts 
Plans. ; 

This Working Plan will show the aren required to be maintained and managed 
to meet this demand. 

It was also found that, though a considerable amount of knowledge on the 
silvicultural requirements of indigenous species was available, the data were I! 
sufficiently collated and co-ordinated for the use of the Working Plans Braneb 
Accordingly one officer—who was already attached to the office of Direction ot 
special duty, in connection with the preparation of the quinquennial report for 
the Empire Forestry Conference—was deputed to organize and co-ordinate th: 
Silvicultural Research work of the Department. As a result, notes have alrea} 
been prepared regarding three indigenous species, which are to be perpetuated 
while pamphlets were also prepared—at the request of the Hon. the Ministe: 
of Agriculture and Lands—on Seasoning and Preservation of Ceylon Timb: 
and on species suitable for cultivation as fuel, and in wind-belts. , 

Distinct progress has thus been made in the reorganization of the control 
staff to meet the present situation, and reorganization of the executive staff wii 
follow gradually, and as soon as occasion permits. . 

In the field special parties were engaged during the year in connection © 
reselection of reserves, and—latterly—in stock mapping and carrying 
enumerations for the preparation of the Colombo Fuel Supply Working Plan. 

Regeneration operations continued to be carried out by Divisional Officers, 3 
—in two cases—by Assistant Development Officers. An area of 1,542 acres ¥" 
added to the area already under ariificially formed plantations. 

The total net urea under intensive management at the end of the year ¥* 
thus 27,827 acres, on which an expenditure of Rs. 89,500.15 was incurred" 
rather more than Rs. 3 per acre. 

In up-country areas further observations in arboreta—formed for the purpose— 
enabled the Department to diseard the future use of several species. which. the! 
satisfactory in the nursery stage, were found unsuited to the climate and Joealit’ 
when put out in plantations. The process of elimination of unsuitable ex 
species is necessarily slow—depending as it does on observations. from year 1 
year, on the adaptability of the various species, under trial, to local eon 
Six conifers, five eucalypts, and six other broad-leaved species are at presen being 
persisted with; and of these two conifers and two broad-leaved species sh 
adaptability to patana soils. 

Species discarded during the year were all conifers. : 

The eash revenue of the Department showed a further decline. as indi 
ubove. This is accounted for by (a) the continuance of the economic d i 
sion, (b) a considerable reduction in the value of exported Satinwood. (¢ 1° 
flooding of the limited market with timber from forests required for iomedia? 
agricultural development, (d) the concession of allowing free removal of 
trading in Minor Forest Produce, and (¢) a more liberal policy in regard to th 
issue of free-grants of timber. An improvement in general trade conditions woul 
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itumatically have a bencticial effect on the revenue of the Departinent. It 
ust, however, be remembered that a continuation of the present hberal land 
id timber policy must uct as a check on any marked increase of forest revenue, 
ich may result from improved trade conditions. 
A considerable amount of criticism hus been levelled against the Department 
wing the past year for its failure to make use of indigenous sources of supply 
mect the demands for Railway sleepers and tea-chests. 
The Departinent is endeavouring to resuscitate the utilization of local timbers 
tthe furiner; but supplies are not as plentiful as ihey were formerly—the more 
cessible forests having been heavily exploited in the past to meet requirements 
ider this head. It is therefore improbable that more than a small proportion 
the annual demand can be met from local sources, at economic rates. 
ln regard to tea-chests, the matter has already received very careful considera- 
m by the Department. One of the chief factors which militates against the 
© of local timbers for this purpose is that the Tea industry itself now shows a 
ry marked preference for the use of ply-wood chests. For the manufacture 
ply-woud chests three requirements ure essential—viz., (a) the erection of 
expensive ply-wood factory, which is dependent on (b) the supply of one— 
d only one—species of timber in commercial quantities (not less than one mil- 
ncubie feet annually) and on (c) low cost of such timber delivered at the factory. 
‘The matter is reeciving the careful consideration of the Departinent but it 
ist be accepted that, until a local species, which satisties the above conditions 
d which is suitable for the manufacture of ply-wood, is found, the supply of 
‘ally made chests must remain insignificant. 
In conclusion it should be placed on record that the forest policy of Govern- 
cut requires that the Forest Department shall make the Island self-supporting 
its requirements for timber and other essential forest produce. It is not 
nerally realized—outside the Department—that in order to give effect to this 
liey an area of not less than two and a half million acres situated in accessible 
alities will be required for intensive management. 
During periods of economic stress the requirements of posterity are apt to be 
crlouked by the immediate needs of the present population. 
Forestry essentially caters for posterity and unless, during the present economic 
xis, adequate consideration is given to the needs of forestry in the Island, it 
ll be impossible ever to give effect to the policy, as laid down. 





Survey. 
The Survey Department.—As no land can be alienated or otherwise dealt with 
the Crown until it has been surveyed and demareated, the work of the Survey 
‘partment is of great importance. Its chief activities in this connection may be 
mmarized as follows :— 
(a) Application Surveys, ic., seattered disconnected surveys of small areas 
of land required for sales, leases, and yarious other purposes. 
(b) Block Surv or continuous surveys of large areas of land according to 
villages, showing private land en bloc and not according to ch ins. 
(c) Acquisition Surveys, or surveys of land to be acquired by the Crown for 
public purposes. 
(d) Town and Forest Surv 
miscellaneous purpos 
(ec) Land Development, Pez 













ys, and isolated surveys for settlement and 





ant Proprietor and Colonization Surveys. 

Topographical Surveys.—tn addition the Survey Departinent attends to the 
pographical Survey of the Ishimd. Sectional inaps for the whole Iskud on 
-seale of Lo mile to the inch can be obtained at the Survevor-General's Office, 
Jumbo, and numerous small-scale maps are also published. The chief of these 





4-mile and 8-mile to the inch maps of the Island. 
8.mile to the inch motor maps. 

§-mile to the inch motor maps, in book form. 
4-mile and 24-mile to the inch agricultural maps. 
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Other work of the Survey Department.—The other work of the Survey Dy 
ment is not directly connected with the subject of this chapter. It includes 


(1) Precise Levelling. 

(2) Town-planning and Assessment Surveys. 

(3) The Observatory and Meteorological Stations. 
(4) Trigonumetrical, Surveys. 
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JAMAICA. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF JAMAICA, 
FOR THE YEAR, 1932. 


CHAPTER I. 
GrocrapPHy, CLIMATE AND History. 


1. Jamaica is an island in the Caribbean Sea, situated between 17° 
43' and 18° 32’ N. latitude and 76° 11’ and 78° 20’ 50” W. longitude. 
It is the largest island of the British West Indies, its extreme length 
being 144 miles, greatest width 49 miles, and least width 214 miles. 


_2. The Island is divided into three counties and fourteen parishes, 
VIZ. — 











Surrey. Middlesex. Cornwall. 

Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. 
Kingston 7 St. Catherine 498 St. Elizabeth 4734 
St. Andrew 183 St. Mary 251 Trelawny 353 
St. Thomas 2984 Clarendon 487 St. James 2393 
Portland 338 St. Ann 487 Hanover 177 


Manchester 337 Westmoreland 320 


Total 827} 2,060 1,563 

















comprising a total area of 4,540} square miles, or 2,848,160 acres, 
of which approximately 646 square miles, or 413,440 acres, are flat and 
consist of alluvium, marl and swamps. The population was ascertained 
by census in 1921 to be 858,118 or 189 per square mile. The island is 

erefore more populous in proportion to its size than, for instance, France 
Which has only 187 persons to the square mile. The Colony and its 
Dependencies (consisting of the Turks and Caicos Islands, the Cayman 
Talands, the Morant Cays and the Pedro Cays) comprise a little more 
than a third of the area, and contain nearly half the population of the 
British West Indies. 
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3. A great diversity of climate is obtainable, the temperature varyinz 
according to the season from 80° to 86° on the sea-coast to as low as 
at the tops of the higkest mountains. The dryness of the atmespher 
renders the climate of the Jamaica uplands particularly delightiul and 
suited to the most delicate constitutions. Through the county 4 
Surrey, and partly through Middlesex, runs a central mountain chs't 
trending generally in an east and west direction, the highest point of 
which, Blue Mountain Peak, attains an altitude of 7,388 feet. This § 
the highest elevation in the British West Indies. From the cen 
range, subordinate ridges or spurs run to the north and south ens 
of the Island; these are the parents of smaller ridges, which branch «4 
in every direction with considerable regularity and method until :hr 
whole surface of the country is cut up into a series of ridges and in‘ 
vening valleys. or 

4. Numerous rivers and streams suggest the origin of Jamsits* 
aboriginal Arawak name “Xaymaca,” which is supposed to impr 
an overflowing abundance of rivers. Most of the streams have a mp! 
fall and are not, to any extent, navigable. ; 

5. Jamaica has many mineral springs, some of which posses valu:th 
properties for the cure of various diseases and infirmities. The ‘* 
principal are the spring at Bath, in the parish of St. Thomas, and 13" 
at Milk River, in the parish of Clarendon. Both these spring? s* 
radio-active, the latter in a very marked degree. 

6. Jamaica possesses several harbours, the largest and most imperst 
being that of Kingston, the capital, one of the finest natural hartur 
in the world. This harbour has a total area of some 16 square m6 
of which approximately 7 square miles have a depth of from 710 ll 
fathoms. 

7. Jamaica was discovered by Columbus on the 3rd of May, 4 
He called it St. Jago, after the Patron Saint of Spain, but the new m0 
was soon dropped in favour of the native one of Jamaica (Xaymia~- 
well watered). The first settlement on it was effected on the set 
of St. Ann’s Bay, by Esquivel in 1509, under the direction of Diego. t¢ 
son of Columbus, while Governor of Hispaniola. 

8. Although invaded by Sir Anthony Shirley in 1596, and by Colonel 
Jackson in 1643, Jamaica remained in the possession of Spaniards ft 
16] years when it was again attacked by a force sent by Cromwell unt! 
Admiral Penn and General Venables, against Hispaniola, and capituh'*! 
after a trifling resistance, on the 11th of May, 1655. Until the Rese 
tion, Jamaica remained under military jurisdiction, but in 166) 4 
regular civil government was established by Charles II, who appointed 
General Edward D’Oyley, Governor-in-Chief with an Elective Count 
In 1670 peace was made with Spain, and the title of England to Jami 
was recognised by the Treaty of Madrid. The colony grew fast, stimt 
lated by the wealth brought into it by the buecancers, who maée Pit 
Royal their headquarters and storehouse. This town was engulfed it 
the great earthquake of 1692. Kingston then consisted of a few * 
and St. Jago de la Vega (Spanish Town) became practically the capt 
During the 18th century, the Island suffered from hurricanes, earth 
quakes, numerous slave insurrections as well as wars with man 
or mountaineers, the descendants of African slaves left by the Sp: 
who lived mainly in the east of the island, among the Blue Mei 
When the Slave Trade was abolished in 1807, there were 319.35 
in Jamaica. During the last eight years of the trade, 86.921 si 
were imported. On the abolition of slavery in 1833, Jamaica revs 
£5,853,975 of the £20,000,000 granted by the Imperial Govemttt! 

















Jars 
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4s compensation to the slave owners. A serious rebellion among the 
black population in 1865, was suppressed by Governor Eyre. 

9. In January, 1907, Kingston was devastated by a terrible earth- 
quake which caused great loss of life and immense destruction of 
property. A Mansion House Fund was opened and contributions 
poured in from all parts of the Empire for the relief of distress. A free 
grant of £150,000 was voted by Parliament, and a loan of £800,000, 
chiefly in aid of the re-building was authorized from the Home Exchequer. 

10. English is the only language spoken in Jamaica. Traces of the 
Spanish occupation still remain in the names of many places, such as 
Rio Grande, Ocho Rios, St. Jago de la Vega, etc., etc., and here and 
hed a name of obviously African origin, such as Accompong, is to be 
found. 

11. There are many purely local words such as ‘“quattie” to describe 
the sum of 1}d., “buckra” to describe a white man, and “busha” to 
describe the manager of a plantation, and it takes a new comer to 
Jamaica some time to grasp what is being said to him especially in the 
Temoter country districts. 


CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT. 


12. The original Constitution granted by Charles II, which after 
existing for over 200 years, was surrendered in 1865, was a representative 
one, consisting of a Governor, Nominated Council, and Elected Assembly, 
which on its first meeting in 1664 consisted of 20 members, but fluctuated 
in numbers from time to time. The depression caused by the abolition 
of slavery led to a grave constitutional crisis, the Assembly refusing to 
vote supplies and endeavouring to enforce sweeping reductions in 
establishments, without compensation to the displaced officers. Lord 
Melbourne’s Government, 1839, actually introduced a Bill into Par- 
liament for the suspension of the Constitution but was defeated and it 
was not till 1854 that, by a change in the Constitution of the Council, 
harmony was temporarily restored. 

13. After the suppression of the rebellion in 1865, Governor Eyre, 
at the meeting of the Legislature, urged the unsuitability of the then 
existing form of Government to meet the circumstances of the com- 
munity, and the necessity of making some sweeping change by which a 
strong government might be created. The Legislature willingly 
tesponded, abrogated all the existing machinery of legislation, and left 
it to Her Majesty’s Government to substitute any other form of Govern- 
ment which might be better suited to the altered circumstances of the 
Colony. 

14. By Orders in Council of the 11th June, 1866, and 11th November, 
1869, a Legislative Council was established, consisting of such numbers 
of official and unofficial members as Her Majesty might think fit. The 
numbers of each were six until 1878, when they were enlarged to eight, 
and a ninth was added in 1881. 

15. By Order in Council, dated 19th May, 1884, and Amending 
Order of 3rd October, 1895, the Constitution was fixed in the following 
Manner: 

The Council to consist of the Governor (with only a casting vote), 
five ex-officio members, viz.: the Senior Military Officer, the Colonial 
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Secretary, Attorney General, Director of Public Works and Collece 
General; such other persons, not exceeding ten in number, as Her 
Majesty may from time to time appoint or as the Governor may fron 
time to time provisionally appoint, and fourteen persons to be elected 
as therein provided; the Council to be dissolved at the end of five year 
from the last preceding General Election, if it shall not have ben 
previously dissolved. 

16. There is also a Privy Council, with the usual powers and functions 
of an executive council. It consists of the Licutenant-Governor ii 
any), the Senior Military Officer in command, the Colonial Secretary, 
Attorney General, and such other persons as may be named by the 
King, or provisionally appointed by the Governor, subject to the 
approval of His Majesty, the number of members not to exceed eight. 
The Governor presides at each meeting and the Governor and twe 
members form a quorum. 

17. The first registration under Law 22 of 1886, the Franchix 
Enlargement Law, was in August, 1887. At the General Election of 
Members to serve in the Legislative Council which was held in 1925. 
the number of voters on the list was 54,103. There were ten contested 
elections, the total number of votes cast being 15,359. 

18. A Corporation of the amalgamated parishes of Kingston and St. 
Andrew, with a Mayor, Council and Corporate Officers, was set up 12 
1924. The Corporation acts through the Council which exercises sll 
powers vested in the Corporation or the Council. The Council cons'st* 
of the Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors. The Councillors, eight in 
number, are elected, 4 for the Urban District, 2 for the Sub-Urban and 
2 for the Rural. The Aldermen 2in number, are elected by the Council 
from voters holding qualifications necessary to entitle them to be elect” 
as Councillors. No person holding the office of Councillor is qualified 
for election as an Alderman. In addition to the above, the Elected 
Members of the Legislative Council for Kingston and St. Andrew and 
the Custodes of Kingston and St. Andrew are ex-officio members of the 
Council. In the 13 other parishes there are Elective Boards with 
jurisdiction over secondary roads, markets, sanitation, poor relief. water 
works and pounds. The chief towns are Kingston including (Pert 
Royal) (population in 1921, 63,711), Spanish Town (population, 8,64. 
Port Antonio (population, 6,272), Montego Bay (population, 6,4", 
Falmouth (population, 2,136), Port Maria (population, 2,481) 30° 
Savanna-la-Mar (population 3,442). 

19. The parish is the unit of local government, and each parish has 
its own institutions, managed by the Parochial Board, the mem>* 
of which are elected by the persons entitled to vote for the election " 
members of the Legislative Council. The administration of poor mle! 
by the Parochial Boards is controlled by a Board of Supervision. The 
total number of registered poor in 1932 was 9,467, being at the mite e 
9.2 per thousand of population. Pauper Relief cost 1/7 per head of 
population. 


CHAPTER III. 


PopuLATION. 


20. There was a noticeable decrease in Emigration and Immigrate! 
during 1932. The departures in 1930 were 1,980, in 1931, 1,842 a0 
in 1932, 840. The arrivals in 1980 were 6,761, in 1931, 11,565 and 2 
1932, 5,779. 
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21. The estimated population of Jamaica at the close of the year 
1932 was 1,073,493, this figure being arrived at by taking the estimated 
population on 31st December, 1931, and adding thereto the births and 
arrivals and deducting therefrom the deaths and departures during 
the year ended 31st December, 1932. 

22. The number of marriages registered during 1932 was 3,966 the 
rate being 3.7 per 1,000 of population as compared with 3.4 for 1931. 
During the same period 34,243 births were registered of which 17,258 
were boys and 16,985 were girls. The birth rate works out to 32.2 
per 1,000 as against 34.8 during 1931. 

23. The number of deaths registered were 18,265 of which 9,108 were 
males and 9,157 were females, the death rate being 17.2 per 1,000. 
The rate for 1931 was 18.6. During 1932, 6,075 or 33.2 per cent. of the 
total deaths were those of children under two years of age, and of these 
4,828 or 26.4 per cent. were those of children under one year of age. 
The corresponding figures for 1931 were 35.9 and 28.7 per cent. The 
total infantile death rate under one year was 14.0 per cent. as com- 
pared with 15.3 in 1931. 

24. The principal causes of death per 100 of total deaths among the 
inhabitants of Kingston were:— 

Tuberculosis, 9.65; Pneumonia, 9.65; Heart Disease, 7.59; Congeni- 
tal Debility, 7.37; Old Age, 6.32; Diarrhoea and Enteritis, 4.76; 
Chronie Nephritis (including unspecified 10 years of age and over) 
3.88; Syphilis, 3.43; Typhoid Fever, 3.38; Cerebral Haemorrhage 
(Apoplexy), 2.77; Fever (not otherwise defined), 2.66; Cancer and 
other Malignant Tumours, 2.21. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 


_ 25. There was no special prevalence of disease or epidemic of 
importanee during the year. Following an abnormally heavy rainfall 
throughout the Island, in 1931 there was a high incidence of Malaria. 
During 1932, however, this discase did not oceur in epidemic form in 
any area. 

26. The economic situation called for the continuance of the most 
careful expenditure and the extension scheme of the Kingston Hospital, 
the construction of Maternity Wards to certain Public Hospitals, of 
Nurses’ quarters where these do not exist, and other much required 
Improvements had again to be deferred. 

27. Sanitary services carried out by Parochial Boards were, with a 
lew exceptions, well maintained throughout the year. 


ViTaL StTaTISTICs. 


28. The death rate fell from 18.65 per 1,000 in 1931 to 17.21 in 1932. 
he decline in the general death rate has therefore continued and the 
Tatio arrived at is but little higher than that for the year 1930 which 
is the lowest yet recorded. 
29. It is satisfactory to be able to report that the infant mortality 
nate (the number of infants who died under the age of one year for every 
thousand births) was the lowest hitherto registered. During the past 
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ten years a steady decrease in this ratio has taken place from 177 in 1922 
to 140 in 1932. 

30. The birth rate for the year under review was 32 per thousand. 
The natural increase of population was therefore 15 per thousand. 


PrincipaL Disease Grovps. 


31. Enteric Fevers.—926 cases were notified in 1932 compared with 
900 in 1931 and 928 in 1930. Two localised epidemics, one in St. 
Thomas and the other in Westmoreland provided 105 of the 926 noti- 
fications. Apart from these two epidemics the general Island incidence 
continues to fall steadily. This fall has been most striking in the city 
of Kingston. Since 1930 the number of cases notified have been 168, 
156 and 124 in 1930, 1931 and 1932 respectively. 181 cases were treated 
in the Kingston Public Hospital and 510 in the District Hospit:ls. 

32. Malaria.—230 cases with 3 deaths were treated in the Kingston 
Public Hospital. In the District Hospitals 7,539 cases were treated 
with 106 deaths. 

Small outbreaks occurred, as was expected, in the districts which had 
had a high rate in 1931, with some involvement of adjacent areas which 
had not been affected in that year. Adequate arrangements however 
had been made to meet these outbreaks, and it is worthy of note that 
with one exception none of these occurred within the areas under the 
control of the Malaria Commission. 

The Parochial Health Departments of Portland, Trelawny, St. James, 
Westmoreland and St. Elizabeth are making contributions towards 
the work of control along the lines recommended by the Malaria 
Commission. 

33. Pulmonary Tuberculosis —A total of 1,307 cases were notified 
compared with 1,327 in 1931. 30 per cent. of the 1,932 notifications were 
from the city of Kingston. 62 cases were treated in the Kingston 
Public Hospital and 408 cases in District Hospitals. 

The interest in this disease continues to increase as a result of the 
well maintained efforts .of the Tuberculosis Commission, the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, and Parochial Health Departments. Of special 
value has been the operation of the Mobile Unit which functioned in 
Falmouth, Montego Bay, Port Antonio and Manchioneal during the 
year. Its activities produced an apparent increase of the disease in 
those areas by providing free specialist diagnosis, but the Unit has 
created Island-wide interest in Tuberculosis and is indicating modem 
methods of dealing with the problem presented in Jamaica. 

34. Venereal Diseases.-- 528 cases of Syphilis and 183 cases of Gono- 
coceal Infections were treated at the Kingston Public Hospital. In 
the District Hospitals the numbers of In-patients were 705 for Syphilis 
and 661 for Gonococeal Infections while the Out-patients numbered 
4,560 and 2,328 respectively. District Medical Officers, in their reports, 
again refer to the lack of knowledge regarding these diseases, delay 
in submission to, and failure to continue treatment. 

35. Yaws.—33,338 eases were treated during the year. 

In order that this disease might be studied in some detail, a Yaws 
Commission undertaken by the Rockefeller Foundation in co-operation 
with the Central Board of Health was instituted early in the year. 
There is reason to believe that yaws is not limited to a few areas in the 
Island, but that it is moderately widespread. The problem of control 
therefore, is one of considerable magnitude. There is no evidence 
_ that the number of new infections is decreasing, and the Yaws Com- 
mission will direct particular attention to the elimination, as far as 
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possible, of the sources of infection in given areas in an endeavour to 
prevent the occurrence of new cases, by careful survey, treatment of 
infectious cases and follow-up work. Based upon investigations 
made during the year, the Medical Officers of the Yaws Commission 
urge that neo-arsphenamine be used in treatment, and that this drug 
be made freely available therefor. 

36. Small-por—There were no cases of this disease. 28,623 
vaccinations were performed throughout the year. 


Hospita.s. 
37. The following is a list of the Hospitals and Institutions of the 


Medical Department :— 
No. of Beds. 





Public Hospital, Kingston Ms fe 380 
Maternity Hospital, Kingston es Ae 30 
Public Lunatic Asylum, Kingston ws 2 1,850 
Public General Hospital, Morant Bay ee 30 
iy fe “Hordley.. ae 40 
ns fs “Port Antonio es 55 
s “Buff Bay... Ay, 50 
s “  Annotto Bay ea 60 
© re “Port Maria ae 65 
by s «St. Ann’s Bay oi 40 
ay ud “Cave Valley i 12 
a Gs “Falmouth .. 2) 25 
iy s “Ulster Spring ee 6 
a se “St. James .. a 70 
iy fe «  Lucea wh he 30 
r es « Sav.-la-Mar ot 66 
se ee “Black River ee 70 
a BS «Mandeville * 35 
sd - “ — Chapelton .. a 33 
. i “Lionel Town iis 50 
oe “ «Spanish Town ne 70 
ey oY ee Linstead... me 60 
Lepers’ Home, Spanish Town ne oe 120 


38. The work of the Public General Hospitals continued to increase. 
This was most manifest in the case of the Kingston Hospital. In the 
District Hospitals 16,358 patients were treated in the Wards, with 
942 deaths, while the attendances at the Out-patient Departments 
numbered 49,216. The surgical work consisted gf 1,545 major and 
4,985 minor operations. 

39. Kingston Hospital—The Out-patient Department could no 
longer satisfactorily accommodate the cases attending this Institution 
which numbered 154,999 in 1932. The building which was formerly 
the Island Medical Office was adapted for temporary use until such 
time as a new Out-patient Department is constructed. 6,544 In- 
patients were treated with 661 deaths. 2.892 operations were per- 
formed on In-patients. The number of minor operations in the 
Out-patient Department was 3,253. 

40. In the X-Ray Department, 1,950 patients attended, compared 
with 1,352 in 1931. 
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41. The establishment of five dispensaries which are visited daily 
by the District Medical Officers, and of eleven outstations, where District 
Medical Officers attend at regular intervals, has proved of great vaiue 
in extending medical aid to poor persons, not on the Pauper Roll. 
who live at some distance from a Hospital, which they would attend 
as out-patients. It is the policy of the Department, gradually to 
increase these facilities in locations where they are required. 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 


42. Modern Public Health programmes for the control of major 
causes of sickness and death were started in 1919 with the Hookworm 
Commission. Following on the success of this Commission, new 
programmes have been gradually introduced since then, and in 1932, 
the following Units were operating: The Hookworm Commission, 
School Hygiene and Dental Clinics, Bureau of Health Education, the 
School for Sanitary Inspectors, Malaria Commission, Tuberculosis 
Commission, Yaws Commission and Parochial Health Departments. 

43. Gastro-Intestinal Diseases—The work of the Hookworm Com- 
mission shewed that in 1920, when new areas were taken under control, 
only 4% of the homes in rural areas had a latrine of any kind. In 
1932 this figure has risen to 23%. It has also been shewn that from 
20% to 95% of the people in untouched rural areas are infected with 
Hookworm Disease. The opportunities for the spread of intestin:l 
diseases—Typhoid Fever and Hookworm Disease being the most im- 
portant—are thus seen to exist to considerable extent, though improve 
ment is continually being effected. 

44, Each year since 1919 has seen an extension of latrine construe 
tion, and in 1932, the Hookworm Commission had 3,921 new ones 
completed for a population of about 19,000, while the Local Boards 
of Health obtained 10,705 new structures. The responsibility of 
inspection and maintenance is on the Local Board of Health. 

45. The two Treatment Units of the Hookworm Commission 
operated in the parishes of Manchester, St. James and St. Thomas. 
A total of 30,341 persons were examined, 17,910 were found infected, 
and 44,832 treatments were administered. 16,186 cases were cured. 

46. Improvements to water supplies are receiving ss much atten- 
tion as is financially possible. In the city of Kingston, the continued 
marked decrease of Typhoid Fever in 1931 and 1932, is associated with 
the installation of complete chlorination of the city supply in 1931. 
There has also been a significant reduction in the infant mortality 
rate of Kingston, during the same period. The almost complete 
disappearance of Typhoid Fever in the large rural area supplied by the 
Dornoch Water Supply since it came into operation in 1927, is most 
convincing, 

47. School Hygiene and Dental Clinics.—School Dental Clinics were 
conducted in the following eight parishes—Kingston, St. Andrew, St 
Mary, Clarendon, Trelawny, St. James, Hanover and Portland. A 
total of 148 schools were visited and 39,359 treatments were given to 
14,988 children. 

48. School for Sanitary Inspectors.—The fifth session of this schoo! 
opened in November. There are 27 students of whom 15 are from the 
staffs of the Central Board of Health and Parochial Boards. 

49. Bureau of Health Education —During 1932, Volume 7 of the 
Bulletin “Jamaica Public Health” was issued, the monthly circulation 
theing 20,000. The special Empire Health Week Number, as usual. 
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provided programmes for Health Week, including a Health Play which 
was staged by the majority of elementary schools. Requests have 
been received from foreign countries for permission to translate selec- 
tions into Spanish, Greek and Chinese. 

50. During 1932 special leaflets were issued regarding Hookworm 
Disease, Malaria, Yaws, Tuberculosis and Typhoid Fever. The total 
number of picces of health literature distributed was nearly 500,000. 

51. The Division of Pre-natal work mailed 6,867 letters to 763 
prospective mothers. 

52. In addition to the activities mentioned above,the Bureau continued 
to exercise an advisory supervision over the Hookworm Commission, 
Malaria Commission, the Tuberculosis Commission, the Yaws Com- 
mission, the Co-operative Parochial Health Units and the Schoo! 
Hygiene Units. 

53. The Malaria Commission.—The rainfall for 1932 was above the 
average, though much less than the excessive amount in 1931. Malaria 
did not occur in epidemic form in any area. In general all the areas 
under control by the Commission continued to show a reduction in 
anophelines and Malaria. The exception to this occurred in the 
Annotto Bay area where an experimental attempt at economy resulted 
in a temporary rise of Malaria. Control was undertaken in 1931 in 
the following areas—Golden Grove, Caymanas, Vere, Black’ River, 
Montego Bay, Oracabessa, Annotto Bay and Falmouth. In 1932 
two areas, Sav.-la-Mar and Little London were added and it was 
necessary to exercise the greatest economy so as to allow of their 
addition. 

54. The greater portion of the control work is by the use of Paris 
Green, this having been proved the cheapest method for general pur- 
poses. In certain areas, however, drainage, ditching and tidal canals 
are undertaken where these measures can be carried out at moderate cost. 

55. Falmouth area showed a great decrease in cases of Malaria, in 
spite of many mosquitoes caught at night-catches. The control of 

@ main swamp near the town is still incomplete, owing to inaccessi- 
bility. Plans have already been made to open another canal to connect 
the swamp with the ocean. This should make the water more brackish 
and assist in the prevention of breeding of A. albémanus mosquitoes. 

56. In the Montego Bay area, in November, only 3 out of 151 school 
children showed blood infection. The Sav.-la-Mar area was placed 
under control in July, 1932. At the beginning of the work, 300 
anophelines were taken at a night catch in the centre of the area. 
This was reduced to 3 by the end of the year. The Little London area 
8 an example of permanent control work. There were 52 artificial 
Ponds within a mile of the centre of the area, all of which were breeding 
anopheles albimanus. Drainage is now being undertaken, 10 are 
already dry, and fully two-thirds of these water collections should be 
drained by February, 1933. A steady decrease of fever has followed 
and the co-operation of the inhabitants is excellent. 

57. Control of malaria in other than the large endemic areas is being 

carried out by Parochial Boards with increasing effectiveness. 

58. Tuberculosis Commission.—In_ addition to the Dispensary in 

Ingston, there is a Mobile Unit with a specialist, portable X-Ray 

outfit, a technician and a nurse. The aims of the tuberculosis work 

In progress in Jamaica are:— 

(1) to collect information concerning the character of the disease 
and the incidence of its various manifestations under varying 
conditions throughout the Island; 
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(2) to determine how the disease spreads in a tropical country such 
as Jamaica and to learn what are the conditions that modify 
its transmission ; 

(3) while collecting this information to institute all availabk 
procedures that with present knowledge give promise of em 
bating the disease so that the survey may be of current benefit 
to the health service of the Island, and 

(4) upon the basis of newly acquired information to devise nev 
preventive measures adapted to local conditions. 

59. Kingston Dispensary—During 1932 a total of 1,854 new and 
3,917 old cases visited the Dispensary. 3,542 sputum examination: 
were made and the nurses paid 6,539 visits to the homes of patients. 

60. The Dispensary also continued the spcial survey of selected pot 
overcrowded sections of Kingston and began a survey on a section of 
better type for comparison. The survey aims at tuberculin tests and 
X-Ray examination of every individual in the selected area. A total 
of 2,009 persons were thus examined. 

61. During the year, 4,798 X-Ray examinations were made, including 
502 cases referred by private physicians, and the X-Ray Laboratory 
developed an additional 2,000 films for the work of the Mobile Unit. 


62. The Mobile Unit.—The purpose of this unit is to broaden th 
work of the Commission, and to gain a wider view of the tuberculosis 
situation. During the year the Unit operated in Falmouth, Montego 
Bay and Port Antonio. In addition to the routine work of a dispensary, 
special survey work was carried out by the use of methods somewhat 
different from those undertaken in Kingston. 


63. A total of 1,089 persons were given the tuberculin test, including 
groups of school children and estate labourers. Transportation ¥35 
provided for 612 of the 639 reactors, so that they could be given X-Ray 
examination. 37 of these showed lesions. 


64. Jamaica Anti-Tuberculosts League —The League paid the salaries 
and travel of two nurses, part of the salary of another nurse, helped to 
supply food for indigent cases, and maintained 12 children of tuber- 
culous families in the Rio Cobre Home. 


65. Chest Clinics.—Whole-time Health Officers in the Kingston and 
St. Andrew Corporate Area and in eight parishes now hold regular 
chest finding clinics. 


66. At the time of the organization of the Kingston Dispensary there 
was not a single hospital bed in the Island for the care of tuberculir 
cases and no Parochial Board gave special care to indigent patients 
During the past four years, Tuberculosis Hospitals have been buili 
for indigent cases at the Poor Houses by the parishes of Kingston, St. 
Andrew, St. Mary, St. James, St. Ann, Manchester and Portland. 
In most other parishes special wards have been set aside for patients 
suffering from tuberculosis. 


67. Yaws Commission.—The most recent unit of co-operative public 
health work to be undertaken is the Yaws Commission, organized to 
study a disease which has been common in Jamaica almost from its 
discovery. The aim of the Yaws Commission is to establish contr! 
measures based on treatment, and if possible, on prevention. Before 
this could be achieved it was necessary to conduct preliminary clinical 
and epidemiological studies, together with an investigation of the relative 
ne of certain drugs. The work of 1932 was spent in making ther 
studies. 
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68. As the central feature of a survey of the problem is a study of 
yaws patients in their natural environment, an area about Bath in 
St. Thomas, with a population of about 2,500 was selected. A method 
of survey was devised by which every home was visited and all infected 
cases were located. At the field office a clinic was established which 
afforded facilities for the examination of patients, dark-field examina- 
tions, collection of blood for serological study, and other minor 
laboratory procedures. 

69. Investigations along the lines indicated above brought out a 
number of interesting facts. The incidence of infection was found 
to be high, being 65% of the unselected cases examined; while nearly 
80% of persons over 20 years of age, have had yaws. Infection occurred 
in 76% of patients before the age of 10 years; and 91 % of the patients 
contracted the disease before adolescence. These facts would seem to 
indicate that the disease is practically never venereal in character; 
and this is in keeping with the fact that few cases of syphilis are present 
in the area. The disease is less common among the better class of 
people, though a family free from yaws may live in close proximity to 
an infected family. 

70. During the year, 1,500 patients were examined, of whom 917 
were found to have yaws. Treatment was given to 490 patients, the 
other positive ones being old cases which were no longer infectious or 
in need of drugs. The Wasserman test and the Eagle flocculation test . 
were used routinely, more than 8,000 of each being done during the year. . 

Examnination of the spinal fluid was made in 305 patients. 

71. The work of the Yaws Commission during 1932, brought out ,. 
definite facts regarding the clinical course of the disease, the nature and ... 
extent of the infectious lesions, and the value and limitations of certain - 
drugs. Also, there was developed a method of survey, based on case 

histories and serological tests, which can be used to locate infectious 
cases in districts where control work is conducted. During 1933, it is 
planned to apply these methods of survey and treatment to other areas 
where yaws is prevalent. . 

72. Parochial Health Departments.—The policy of establishing whole- 
time Parochial Health Departments was continued during 1932. The 
health service of the parish of Portland was re-organized during the 
year with a trained whole-time Health Officer, and whole-time Sanitary 
Inspectors. Ten out of the fourteen parishes now have whole-time 
Health Officers paid by the Central Government. 


CHAPTER V. 
Hovusinc. 


73. The character of the housing accommodation of the wage-carning 
population remains essentially as described in the corresponding Chapter 
of the Report for 1931. The main defects are insufficient ventilation 
and overcrowding, especially at night, also inadequate water supplies. 

74. Despite the economic conditions of the great majority of the 
inhabitants, however, it can be stated that, in rural areas particularly, 
the types of houses show gradual improvement in materials with 
which constructed, design, accommodation and in latrine buildings. 
The Hookworm Campaign, the follow-up work supervening thereon, 
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the influence of Sanitary and Health Officers, the Tuberculosis Cummi+ 
sion and continued Public Health Education, have been instrumental in 
effecting this advancement. 

75. The unhealthy areas in Kingston demand attention. Improve 
ment schemes are under consideration by the Kingston and St. Andrew 
Corporation to allow of the abolition of these slums. 

76. The various Health Organizations have emphasized the neces 
sity for general cleanliness of premises, and measures to prevent 
mosquito breeding, also directed the attention of the public to the 
relationship between overcrowding and disease. 

77. Progress in respect to water supplies was continued in several 
of the larger and certain smaller towns. Futher improvements to the 
Kingston supply were under construction, following the scheme of Mr. 
Magoon of the Rockefeller Foundation. At Linstead the new Water 
Works were completed, and piped water systems were installed for 
Stewart Town and Ulster Spring. Village water supplies were protected 
from infection or pollution. 

78. The relevant sections of Public Health Law 18 of 1925, and of the 
Regulations thereunder, were applied to an extent commensurate with 
economic conditions, the general standard of education of the poorer 
classes, and attainable results. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION. 


.79. The rainfall in the year 1932 was not so heavy as in the previous 
year although there was a precipitation of 75.97 inches (2.33 inches 
above the 60 year average). Unfortunately this rainfall was not 
well distributed in most districts and a sharp drought in St. Mary, 
Clarendon and an even more protracted dry spell in the west end of 
the Island had an effect upon the banana cultivation and the quality 
of the fruit produced. 

80. The outstanding feature of the year was of course, the hurricane 
which made a semi-circle round the Island in November and while most 
districts only received the force of the outer part of the cyclone yet 
damage to crops was severe. The full effect of this will not be felt, in 
regard to production, until 1933. While all parts of the Island suffered 
to some extent, the maximum damage took place in the west end. 
centre and north of the Island. In other areas the damage was patchy 
vate some portions of the southern parishes were scarcely affected 
at all. 

81. The effects of the storm have once more brought home to the 
Jamaica planter the unwisdom of not having a second string to his 
bow, for while bananas were almost universally damaged throughout 
the Island, in some cases damaged to the extent that no further crop 
can be expected for 12 months, other crops such as citrus, coconuts and 
sugar cane received only small damage in comparison. This factor has 
helped to foster the growing interest in citrus as an important secondary 
crop in the Colony. 

82. With a few exceptions, market prices for Jamaica products 
improved slightly in 1932, several items of export having shown increased 
values. With the aid of the Co-operative organisations the Jamaics 
planter is weathering the storm of depression and will be in a strong 
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position to take immediate advantage of improving markets when the 
world trade crisis is over. It has to be acknowledged that but for the 
co-operative organisations established during the last 6 years the agri- 
cultural community of Jamaica would have been in serious difficulties 
and would not now be in the relatively strong position which it holds 
in spite of world-wide depression and universal agricultural stagnation. 

83. Bananas:—The storm of November 9th had a disastrous effect 
upon the export of bananas, which up to that time had been in excess 
of the previous year and gave promise of reaching 23,000,000. The 
storm struck the western end of the Island with hurricane force, 
continued along the north coast, levelling the banana fields almost 
completely, except in small well protected districts. The irrigated areas 
in the south of the Island escaped serious damage and the losses in 
Saint Andrew and Saint Thomas were patchy. Apart from these 
districts the dumage was severe not only to the mature trees but also 
to the young following suckers. At the time of the storm however, 
there was a shortage of this fruit in the World’s markets thus intensify- 
ing the loss of the planters, especially in the western parishes, where 
a very fine crop of heavy fruit was hanging which would otherwise 
have sold at good prices. The exports were immediately affected but 
for some weeks considerable quantities of fruit were obtainable from 
trees only partially blown down. By the end of the year however, 
there was very little fruit obtainable and the weekly exports dropped 
to a small fraction of the normal. The damage from hurricane was 
intensified by a sharp drought which lasted throughout the winter, 
delaying recovery in the plantations. 

84. Timely action by Government by introducing a Bill at an 
emergency mecting of the Legislature to assist banana planters with 
loans relieved the situation considerably and prevented distress among 
the small settlers and those planters who had not covered their crops 
by insurance. 

85. The total exports for the year 1932 amounted to 20,360,613 
stems or 13,764,020 count bunches valued at £1,869,111, as compared 
with 22,335,605 stems exported in 1931. In addition to the fruit 
exported it is estimated that the bananas consumed locally on account 
of heavy rejections would account for a total production approaching 
25,000,000 stems. 

86. The world-wide depression had its effect upon the markets for 
bananas and this was most marked in the United States and the markets 
onthe Continent of Europe. In Canada, too, the price and the demand 
was poor but a temporary arrangement was made between all the Fruit 
Companies by which the shipments to Canada were pooled and excessive 
competition eliminated. The effect of the preferential tariff concess 
given by Great Britain to Empire bananas in the 1932-33 Budget, was 
immediate and resulted in practically all the Jamaican fruit being 
diverted to this market. In consequence of this and the rates of exchange 
with America, the planters have received a reasonable though not a 
high price for their fruit. 

87. Panama Disease has continued to devastate the banana fields 
in all parishes but it is pleasing to note that the percentage increase 
in the number of diseased plants over the previous year (26%) was 
smaller than that of 1931 (31%) and a marked decrease in the peak 
percentage of 1929 and 1980 when 115% and 100% were recorded. 
Diseased plants were recorded representing together with the healthy 
bananas destroyed in the quarantine system of treatment of the disease 
a loss of some 1,700 acres of good banana land during the year. 
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88. The steady progress of the Panama Disease is giving concern 
generally to the Banana Industry as it is anticipated that at the present 
rate of increase the disease will begin to have an effect upon the exports 
within 5 or 6 years, an effect which will be very noticeable by 1940. 
This reduction in production can only be very partially offset by the 
planting of new lands and in consequence the need for a banana of 
marketable quality yet immune to the disease becomes more imperative 
each year. This fact is well recognised by the Legislature and as a 
result an initial Vote was granted to the Department of Agriculture in 
December for the purposes of initiating a scheme for developing the 
immune bananas already bred so that they might be subjected to normal 
commercial tests both in the field and in cold storage. This scheme also 
involves the production from central nurseries of high class budded citrus 
plants for the purpose of reclaiming lands lost from Panama Disease. 

89. The approved mineral oils mentioned in the Report for 1931 
continued to be used with great success for killing banana plants 
in situ in connection with the quarantine system of disease treatment 
and with a considerable reduction in the expense involved. 

90. The work of breeding an immune banana to replace the Gros 
Michel has been continued by the Supervising Inspector of Plant 
Diseases but the work has suffered some interruption by the damage 
of the experimental plantations by the hurricane. The newly appointed 
Geneticist whose laboratory has been equipped by a free grant from 
the Colonial Development Fund, arrived toward the end of the year 
and it is hoped that cytological investigations of the hybrid and parent 
bananas will ultimately result in scientific direction of the breeding 
work to effect a more rapid production of hybrids with desirable 
characteristics. 

91. Sugar.—There has been general regret that the prices in the 
World’s markets for sugar have shown no marked improvement during 
1932. Our exports have been mostly to Canada where the exchange 
has been in our favour, but even in this market the results have not 
been satisfactory. The export market for rum has also continued 
in a state of semi-stagnation. 

92. The total crop was somewhat larger than in 1931, there being 
58,500 tons produced as compared with 50,155 tons in 1931. This 
increase in tonnage is attributable largely to a greater effort on the 
part of the planters to increase their yield of cane per acre by higher 
cultivation and utilising the heavy yielding varieties which have been 
distributed by the Department of Agriculture in recent years. For 
similar reasons and increased planting the crop in 1933 is likely to be 
even larger than in 1932. 

93. In spite of the present low prices several estates are gradually 
extending their cultivations in order that the factories may work more 
nearly to their full capacity and so reduce the overhead expense on 
each ton of sugar manufactured. 

94. On the whole there is a more optimistic tone in the local industry, 
since, in spite of low prices abroad, estates are now able to shéw a small 
profit. This is the result of the tariff concessions given by the Secretary 
of State in the 1932-1933 Budget in the form of 1/- per ewt. additional 
preference on Colonial sugar and the granting of the Extra Special 
Imperial Preference Certificates, coupled with the advantage gained 
from the action of the Legislature in obtaining for the local factories 
the benefits of an assured and profitable market within the Island for 
at least 20% of the crop. The securing of this profit necessitated the 
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revision of the price of sugar for local consumption during 1932 to offset 
the depression in export prices. 

Jamaica received Extra Special Imperial Preference Certificates to 
the extent of 19,400 tons of the 1931-32 crop. These Certificates being 
transferrable and the Jamaica export market lying chiefly in Canada, 
advantage was taken to sell these Certificates to Mauritius for cash. 
This money will be distributed to the planters in proportion to their 
average production over two seasons and will work out approximately 
at 8/- per ton of sugar exported or 6/- per ton produced. 

95. The additional preference of 1/- per cwt. granted to Colonial sugar 
in the 1932-33 Budget has not affected Jamaica directly as the bulk 
of her exports are to Canada but it has had the indirect effect of main- 
taining the Canadian market at the standard of that of London in order 
that supplies might not be diverted. The Industry, has, therefore, had 
the full indirect benefit of this preference. 

96. The formation of the Rum pool in 1932 has restricted production 
and the price of rum for local consumption, thus preventing the price- 
cutting which would have resulted from over production. Exports 
have also been regulated and each estate has been able to obtain its 
fair share of the small market which is now open to the product. 

97. The exports in 1932 amounted to 181,469 gallons valued at 
£21,519 this being a considerable falling off from the 490,000 gallons 
exported in 1931. 

98. In view of the preceding remarks it appears that the Sugar 
Industry in Jamaica is in as strong a position as is possible under the 
present state of the World’s supplies of sugar and rum, and each estate 
is participating in the benefits accruing from local assistance and 
Imperial preferences. It is expected with the continuation of these 
aids to the industry and the co-operative measures adopted by planters 
that a small profit will be shown in the operations of 1933. 

99. The cultivation of the recently imported P.O.J. seedlings has 
extended and it is interesting to note that the ‘wonder cane’ of Java 
P.O.J. 2878 has in one instance given a crop of 106 tons to the acre. 

This cane however, has not yet shown itself to be adaptable to all 
classes of Jamaica soils. 

100. Coconuts —The exports of the fresh nuts in 1932 increased by 
nearly 3,000,000 to 39,238,811, but this increase was partially offset 
by a reduction in the export of copra from 3,522 tons in 1931 to 2,883 
tons in 1932. This quantity of copra represents about 14,500,000 nuts. 
Apart from exports it is estimated that more than 1(0,000,000 nuts 
were consumed in the Island by the peasantry and others for the manu- 
facture of cooking oil. The total estimated production for the year 
1932 is therefore about 160,000,000 nuts. Values generally were much 
lower than normal but nevertheless the Jamaican products were sale- 
able without great difficulty in spite of a world over-production of 
vegetable and similar oils. 

101. The Co-operative organization completed the first portion of 
its factory and started operations during the year. With the assistance 
of a tariffand a “Control Board” to regulate supplies and prices 
this factory is turning out edible oils of very high quality which 
have received a ready market in the Island and the general approval 
of theconsuming public. Asa result of this development a considerable 
quantity of copra will be retained for local consumption while only the 
classes of nuts which are in demand in the foreign markets will be 
exported. The local soap industry has continued to progress and 
several brands of soap of good quality are now on the market. The 
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coconut meal bye-product of the oil and soap industries bas doit s 
ready local market for cattle feed especially during the winter _ 
spring months and occasional supplies have been exported at fairly 
good prices. 1h 
102. There was a widespread leaf disease of coconutsappstent int fe 
parish of St. Mary and adjoining districts in the earlier part of the et 
An investigation was made by members of the Departmen of on 
culture and it was shown to be a non-infectious trouble caused bythe 
accumulated effect of adverse weather conditions over a series 2 
With the advent of more normal seasons the disease is st¢8™ 
disappearing. idities 
103. Logwood and Other Dyewoods.—The trade in these commer 
has remained ina state of semi-stagnation. Thepriceof woodimpre 
slightly but the demand did not increase appreciably. 1! 
exports of Logwood amounted to 19,258 tons valued at £59. decrease 
104. The manufactured extract showed a very marked | aa 
from 8,423 to 5,316 packages, the latter valued at £57 838. 
exports of Fustic amounted to 1,465 tons valued £5,120. 
105. Coffee—Prices improved slightly for the bette 
Jamaica Coffee. The production remained about the sa™¢ 
previous year, the exports amounting to 8,877,455 Ibs. 
£224,057. Allowing for the local consumption, this would repre’ 
total production of slightly more than 9,000,000 Ibs. It is Dl rade 
note the steady improvement in the curing of the ‘‘ordinat Jenna 
this product which has helped to maintain the sales for the # 
article. inves 
106. Cocoa.—The popularity of this crop among planters ony 
to diminish in Jamaica with the steady weakening of PT over 
recent years. In spite of a small improvement in v# Oe 757 ews 
previous year, the exports were small and amounted t® “937, 
valued at £48,102 against a total export of 52,899 ewts. }7 toappnt 
local consumption of the native product is small amount!" he export 
mately 20 cwts. of beans per annum, This, added _t© Consider le 
gives a total production of 43,777 ewts. in 1932. No te expected 
improvement in the production of the commodity ca? yeranti? 
unless there is a clear indication of a stronger and steady’ 1! are beint 
the meantime interest has waned in this crop and plantat!© quetion: 
neglected as the ruling prices do not cover the cost of P! of (int! 
107. Ginger —There was a further drop in the productlO’,” Valve 
in 1932 the exports falling from 17,833 ewts. to 14,834 ¢% outing w 
improved considerably however, that of the exports 9% to" 
£35,678. This is partly due to a stronger market and P* practice! 
improvement inthe preparation and gradingof the product: ]1 settles 
the whole of this crop is grown in a few limited areas by ="). ext! 
as the labour involved in its preparation does not permit of } predict W 
planting on large estates. The local consumption of th! 4 
quite small. est 
108. Citrus Fruit—The improvement in the productioF 
of these fruits, especially oranges, has been the outste? 
of the year. The protection to both oranges and grote 
Canadian market has assisted in the revival and stesdy © ¢ 
of trade with the Dominion. The Jamaica Citrus Prod" pa" 
ciation have extended their activities during the vear an¢ atts 
responsible for a large proportion of the increase in ex! wut 4 
difficulties encountered with Stem End Rot in the pre‘? esti 
have been largely overcome as a result of the scientific i?* 
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by the officers of the Department of Agriculture and consequently 
although prices have not ruled very high there has been a steady 
demand for the Jamaican products at a fair price. Interest in the 
U. K. market has increased and all-the-year-round preferential tariff 
on Empire grapefruit has been appreciated and has resulted in increased 
shipments at fairly remunerative prices to the markets in Great Britain. 
The seasonal preference given to Empire oranges unfortunately does 
not coincide with the season of maximum production in Jamaica and 
thus has not resulted in any considerable diversion of supplies of this 
fruit to the London markets. 

109. The revived interest in citrus growing is becoming very apparent 
in Jamaica and its value is being appreciated as a secondary crop 
to bananas, especially in those areas seriously affected by Panama 
Disease of bananas. At the close of the year a small preliminary Vote 
was given by the Legislative Council for the establishment of large 
nurseries for the production of budded plants of standard varieties. 
It is anticipated that the distribution of some thousands of high class 
plants over a period of 3 or 4 years will be of material assistance in 
establishing Jamaica citrus in the better class markets and in giving 
the banana planter a “second string to his bow.’’ There are very few 
districts in the Island which are not capable of producing citrus fruits 
of good quality and, with a few exceptions, the banana lands lost from 
the inroads of Panama Disease appear to be largely adaptable to the 
crop. 

110. The exports of oranges in 1932 reached 92,736 boxes valued at 
£45,171 as compared with only 35,545 boxes in 1931. Grapefruit 
showed almost as good an improvement with 141,221 boxes valued at 
£70,848 2s compared with 100,158 boxes in 1931. There was a slight 
improvement in the quantities of lime juice exported—36,240 gallons 
as compared with 32,318 gallons in 1931, while 4,580 barrels of limes 
were exported as compared with 3,359 barrels in the previous year. 
The export of orange oil dropped from 9,313 gallons in 1931 to 8,552 
gallonsin 1932. This however can be accounted for in the increases in 
the exports of the fresh fruit. Ut is difficult to estimate the quantity 
of citrus fruit consumed in the Island as this varies from year to year 
in relation to the demand for fruit for export. It is safe to assume 
however, that at least 30,000 boxes of oranges and 5,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit were consumed in the year apart from the fruit used for the 
extraction of essential oils. Allowing for this consumption and the 
436,000 boxes of oranges, bitter and sweet, used for oil extraction, the 
total production of citrus fruits in 1932 was approximately 550,000 
boxes of oranges and 105,000 boxes of grapefruit. 

111. Honey.—The exports showed a slight increase to 2,049,169 Ibs. 
orabout 145,407 gallons valued at £13,803. Prices on the whole showed 
an improvement, partiuly, no doubt, on account of better handling, 
grading and packing of the product. The abundance of available 
nectarand the good flavour in general of the Jamaican honey, especially 
that derived from logwood, should, when markets become more stabilised, 
result in a considerable increase in the production of both honey and 
wax. The subvention to assist the Bee Industry by demonstration 
and by the distribution of good queens has been continued and was 
appreciated by those concerned. 

112. Pimento.—The low prices prevailing and the abundant supplies 
stillin the markets resulted in only a portion of the crop being gathered. 
As a result only 73,909 ewts. were exported as compared with 109,059 
ewts. in the previous year. That for the year 1982 had the very low 
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valuation of £61,687. Consequent upon the weakness of the market 
for this product the recently formed Co-operative Marketing Associs- 
tion has not yet been able to get into its full stride. The loal 
consumption of this product is not large. 

113. Tobacco.—There was a further slight drop in the exports oi 
cigars to 47,525 Ibs. valued at £29,421. These exports however. 
represent tobacco from previous crops. The total production oj lef 
in the year 1932 is estimated at 300,000 Ibs. Local manufacturers ¢i 
cigarettes from imported Virginia leaf, in some cases blended with 
locally grown cigar leaf, has increased. The utilisation of the local 
leaf for this purpose is very limited on account of the general taste in 
cigarettes. 

The manufacture of ‘‘Jackass-Rope”’ for a cheap pipe smoking 
tobacco has continued to flourish and is a source of fair revenue to the 
settlers of St. Elizabeth who peddle their product throughout the Island. 

114. Fibres —The small local industry in Sisal production has con- 
tinued to supply the needs of the local market with good quality ropes 
ata moderate price. Asa result, the exports have been negligible ss 
most of the crop has been utilised within the Island, the industry being 
aided bv the imposition of a tariff on imported ropes. 

115. Timbers and Wood.—The exports of these products have, a¢ 
usual, been quite small. Such cabinet and hardwoods as are produced 
are mainly utilised within the Colony. Small quantities of Ebony. 
Lignum Vitae and Satinwood were exported, amounting to some i 
tons in all. Bitterwood (quassia) exports fell off as compared with the 
previous year to 718 tons valued at £1,257. An enterprising local 
firm which makes bitterwood chips has continued to find a fairly good 
market for its product. (Dyewoods are dealt with elsewhere.) 

116. Livestock.—Animal] diseases of a serious or epidemic nature 
have been almost unknown during 1932 although occasional severe 
cases of tick fever have occurred. When taken in time these have 
responded to treatment with Trypan Blue. 

117. It is unfortunate that the investigation into the possibilities of 
exporting beef cattle to Trinidad did not materialise into any definite 
or practical scheme. The difficulties and expense incidental to such & 
trade have however proved for the present, to be too great. This was 
a great disappointment to the penkeepers as there is now a surplus of 
high class beef cattle in the Island. 

118. Efforts are being made by a group of St. Ann penkeepers to 
improve their returns by co-operative marketing of beef direct to the 
consumer. Cold storage facilities have recently increased in the city 
of Kingston and a certain quantity of cold stored local beef is now sold 
both to ships and to those local consumers who prefer meat which has 
been “hung”’ to the very fresh beef which is the usual rule. 

119. The extension of the local dairy industry has continued and with 
the aid of regulations is steadily reaching a much higher standard. 
In some areas milch cows are regularly tested for tuberculosis. 

120. The Government Stock Farm at Hope and the Government 
Stud Farm at Grove Place have had successful years and the improve- 
ment of the cattle of the Island as the result of the sires distributed 
from these centres becomes more apparent each year. No better proof 
of the public’s appreciation of these two institutions can be required 
than the long waiting lists for bull calves at Hope and the number of 
animals sent to Grove Place for service each year. The addition 
of small stock at Grove Place has been immediately appreciated and the 
stud animals are in great demand. 


ig 


121. The export of goat skins showed a slight drop to 173,220 while 
hides of cattle dropped from 17,025 to 10,140. 


122. Agricultural Education.—The first full year of the re-organised 
system of education at the Farm School proved very successful although 
on account of the depression the number of students was considerably 
below the full capacity. The new branch in association with the Grove 
Place Stud Farm, has proved a valuable asset and the students have 
been able to increase their knowledge of practical agriculture in 
assosciation with the new experimental station at this Farm. The 
extension of the school’s activities in this direction should result in 
a far better trained “graduate” than was possible under the old system 
when the possibilities for training in budding and the cultivation of crops 
was decidedly more limited. 


123. Co-operative Marketing—The co-operative movement has con- 
tinued to progress during 1932. The Banana Association acquired an 
additional fast ship during the year and this steamer has proved its 
value by reducing operating costs and expediting deliveries as well as 
making possible more frequent services to Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The Standard Fruit Company has also placed a 
new steamer in their service and so added efficiency to the whole project. 


124. The membership of the Association has increased and but for the 
hurricane and the weak state of the American markets the year would 
have shown a very considerable increase in the Association’s previous 
records. Nevertheless, in spite of low prices the members received 
from the pool a price per count bunch which left a fair profit after the 
deduction of cost and production. 


125. This enterprise of the Jamaica Banana Growers has been one of 
the world’s outstanding successes of co-operative agricultural marketing. 


126. Outstanding progress in the marketing of Citrus has been made 
by the Jamaica Citrus Producers Association during 1932 and the large 
increase in the exports of citrus fruits are mostly due to this organisation. 
The mem bership has increased and the Packing House has been extended 
but even so during the peak periods of the season its capacity has been 
strained to the utmost. The difficulties encountered during the 
previous season from losses by Stem End Rot were successfully over- 
come by the installation of the system recommended as a result of the 
investigations by the scientific officers of the Department of Agriculture 
and no serious losses from this disease resulted in 1932. 


127. The Jamaica Coconut Producers Association started full acti- 
vities with the new factory during 1932 and have produced a high 
class edible oil (vide Coconuts). The manufacture of soap at this 
factory is now under consideration. 


128. The Pimento Organisation has not yet been able to get. into its 
full stride on account of the financial conditions in the consuming 
countries, but it is hoped that with a return to more normal conditions 
this Association will mect with the same success which has been attendant 
upon the efforts of the other branches of the co-operative movement. 

129. A further Co-operative Association for the marketing of vegetable 
and small fruits was organised during 1932. 

130. The success of the co-operative movements in the Colony has 
made a great impression on its own planters as well as on those abroad. 
In fact, Jamaica is steadily becoming “co-operative minded” and the 
latest result of this is the joint marketing of beef direct to the consumers 
by some of the penkcepers of St. Ann. 
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131. Spring Garden Estate, in the parish of St. Thomas, purchased 
for £5,000 and containing 746 acres was acquired in 1923 for Land 
Settlement. It has been sub-divided into 236 lots and sold on terms 
of payment spread over a period of five years. This property has now 
been sold off. : 

132. Kellets—Clarendon, a property of 5,065 acres having about 6W) 
tenants, was acquired on Ist July, 1929, for a Land Settlement at a price 
of £10,294. About 1,100 acres are considered unsuitable for settlement 
and it is proposed to reserve this area as forest. Two rivers and several 
streams pass through the property and the margins of these are to he 
reserved for water conservation and to prevent pollution. The ruins 
of the old hospital and sugar works which have a certain amount of 
historic value are also being reserved. 

At a point where the main roads radiate in four directions, about 
50 acres have been laid out into a small township, special portions being 
reserved for public purposes. About 10 miles of bridle roads were 
portals through the property preparatory to its being cut up into 
lots. 


At the end of 1932, 2,518 acres had been cut into 525 holdings and 
sold, and sales are continuing. 


133. Tobolski—St. Ann.—During the year 1930, this property con- 
taining 2,050 acres was acquired for Land Settlement at a cost of 
£8,666. At the end of 1932. 996 acres had been sold to 60 small settlers, 
and sales are continuing. The Parochial Board, Brown’s Town, buve 
been asked to take over two of the roads constructed on this property 
since the commencement of the scheme, which roads adjoin the parochial 
road leading from Brown’s Town to the property, and two other mad: 
running in opposite directions. Provision has also been made on this 
property for the construction of a main road which will run from Brown's 
Town through about the centre of the property to Somerton, a district 
hard by. 

134. Monklands—St. Thomas, containing 1,500 acres, was ale 
acquired for Land Settlement during 1930 at a cost of £4,033. This 
property is being sold off. At 31.12.32, 498 acres had been sold to 59 
purchasers. 

135. Glenbrook in Westmoreland, a property of 600 acres acquired in 
1931 for £2,034 has been divided into 115 lots. At the end of 1932, 544 
acres had been sold to 100 purchasers. A parochial road runs throuzh 
the property from Grange District to Blauwearie District, and provi- 
sion has been made for a main road which will also be constructed from 
Grange through the property to Flower Hill. 


136. Burnt Savannah which was also bought in 1931 for £2.5 
property in Westmoreland of 585 acres. At the end of 1932, 262 acres 
had been sold to 36 settlers and sales are continuing. 


137. Lewisburgh—St. Mary was acquired in the latter part of 193] 
for £4,534. It consists of 600 acres. Application has been made 
for over half this area already. The property is well watered and bids 
fair to be a very good Settlement Scheme. 

138. Hopewell and Lundie—Westmoreland, acquired late in 1 
£1,025 consists of 376 acres and so far nearly the whole of this : 
has been applied for. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CoMMERCE. 


139. In 1932 the value of the Exports and Imports of the Colony 
showed a decrease compared with the figures for the preceding year. 

140. The value of the Imports (exclusive of goods imported through 
the Parcels Post), amounted to £4,572,520 as compared with 
£4,734,401 in 1931. A comparative statement showing the quantities 
and values of the principal articles from the principal countries, is given 
in Table A. 

141. The yield from Import Duties exclusive of Parcels Post, amounted 
to £928,179, a decrease of £73,857. Parcels Post duties amounted 
to £30,182, a decrease of £5,367. 

142. The Export Trade, exclusive of Parcels Post exports for 1932, 
decreased. The value was £3,399,892 in 1931, and £3,254,666 in 1932. 
A comparative table (Table B) of the quantities and values of the 
principal products exported and the quantities and values of each 
exported to the United Kingdom, Canada, the United States of America 
and Other Countries, is also given. 

143. The following table shows a comparison of the values of 
Exports and Imports for the years 1913 and 1929 to 1932:— 





1913. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Value of Exports £ £ £ £ £ 
(F.0.B.) y 2.430.208 4,669,173 4.09157. 3,420,750 3,271,357 


Value of Imports (C.I.F.) 2.837.447 7.027.013 6.101.513 4,945,539 4,754,152 

144. Prices of imported goods generally showed a decline as compared 
with previous years, due chiefly to over-production and the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard in several countries. There was a further 
increase in trade with the British Empire, as the following percentages 
show :— 





Imports. 
1930. 1931. 1932. 
British Empire 58.0% 60.5% 69.4% 
Other Countries ek 42.0% 39.5% 30.6% 
Exports. 
British Empire ise 54.1% 60.0% 76.5% 
Other Countries SS 45.9% 40.0% 23.5% 


The following table shows the direction of Trade with the principal 
countries, in 1913-14 and during the past three years:— 








Imports. 
1913-14. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
United Kingdom ti 38.0% 29.8% 29.7% 41.4% 
U.S.A. ae a 47.1% 33.2% 30.2% 17.9% 
Canada = oe 8.5% 16.4% 17.5% 15.0% 
Other Countries Rae 6.4% 20.6% 22.6% 25.7% 
Erports. 
1913-14. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
United Kingdom Le 1T9% = 27.8% BBB 49.1 
US.A. fe ” 59.3% 33.4% 30.8% 18.0% 
‘Canada. u 5.6% 25.9% 25.3% 25.5% 


Other Countries a 17.2% 13.4% 10.4% 7.4% 
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TABLE “A” 
1930 
United Kingdom. 
Principal Articles Imported. | 
| Unit of 
Quantity. | | 
Value 
Quantity. C.F. | Quantity 
Total Imports (not including | £ 
Parcels Post). | | 1,734,178 | 
I 
Ss Beer, Ale, Stout and Porter | ee 202,847 62,081 
¢ Butter : Ibs. 33,484 2,520 174,282 
=. Butter Substitutes Ai ae 249,066 8,977 
§ Fish—Dried Salted - 76,348 1.529 | 5,133,800 
B Pickled se 10,545,320 
€ Grain—Flour_. bags. 649 T77 271,011 
< Meats, Beef, Wet Salted Ibs. 1,024,700 26,146 2,400 
y Ham i 65,176, 6,102 3,94 
Al Pork, Wet Salted ff 5 267,385 
QQ Milk, Condensed a 1,358,774 38,264 1,971,117 
=, Oils, Edible | galls. 286,502 | 51.547 6 
g Sugar, Refined | Ibs. 187,420 1,249 879.956 
= Tobacco, Cigarettes “ 198,954 | 47,451 % 
| 
a | 
a | 
mm! pcoel tons 26,812 | 42,644 
& 2 & Lumber, Pitch Pine, White P 
ES Py Pine, Douglas Fir ft. | | 763,050 
BS ® Hoops and Shooks | | 4,028 
< 3 Oils—Iluminating gals. | | 
Zz Motor Spirit s 51 | 5 
is) 
aes | | 
1 
Apparel (not specially | 
classified) 28,077 — 
Boots and Shoes doz. prs. 17,036 | $2,221 15,282 
¢  Carriages—Motor Cars No. 78 | 16,981 28 
| Parts of (includ- | 
= ing Tyres and 
x 5 Tubes) | : | 10,728 
2 Cement | Bris. 103,348 55,466 9,161 
52  Cotton—Piece-goods yds. 7,398,065 | 194,950 5,933 
Es Other Manufactures é 64,605 
<7, Hardware 79,736 
*%, Medicines and Drugs 25,946 
% Metals:—Iron galvanized, | 
S| steel bars and sheets, | 
| nails and rivets | 37,717 | 
| Silk Manufactures ‘ 43,761 
| Soap, Laundry Ibs. 5,615,908 72,7 
Wool Manufactures | 53,899 












































TABLE “A’ 
1930. 
Canada. U.S.A. Other Countries. j Total. 
ie i 
Value Value Value Value. 
(C.LF.) | Quantity. | (C.LF.) | Quantity. (C.LF.) | Quantity. | (C.IF) 
£ £ £ £ 
957,305 - 1,934,542 1,197,012 is 5,823,037 
~ fine 
: 60,533 18,667 263,380 80,748 
13,520 11,454 890 843,792 26,242 | 563,012 43,172 
Es 57,805 1,491 406,871 10,468 
103,752 13,528 265 | 8,206,444 | 167,753 | 13,430,120 | 273,297 
112,553 y 113 500 3/349 | 10,942320 | 116,015 
321,376 48,555 58,023 14 320,222 | 380,190 
66 28,120 737 1,055,220 | 26,949 
366 245,494 22,419 3,233 307 317,827 29,194 
7,146 | 696,256 | 18,645 963,641 | 25,791 
62,071 591,515 16,642 1,207,912 33,030 5,129,318 150,007 
27 731 278 24,665 4,221 | 311,964 56,073 
5894 | 40,502 271 | 1,790 11 | 1,109,758 7/425 
7 | 2207 857 236 8s | ‘201,422 | 481103 
50,201 | 90,996 a * 86,103 | 133,640 
5,502 | 18,772,859 | 156,392 120,842 959 | 19,656,761 162,853 
2,230 i 55,791 < 795 ‘, 62,844 
| 1,085,913 | 64/641 353,058 | 20,389 | 1,408,971 85,030 
936,106 | 50,706 | 3,535,365 | 191,500 | 4,471,522 242.211 
SS 
2,489 51,304 | 25,583 a 107,453 
29,206 38,229 105,137 7,599 14,060 78,096 230,624 
47,416 719 108,113 1 61 1,091 172,571 
| | 
| | 
32.206 | 52,489 : 2767 | 98,280 
4,932 21 AD: »| 13,838 7,405 | 126,368 67,814 
310 | 13,265,925 | 231,754 | 235,208 7.735 | 20,905'221 434.749 
2,997 | 47,348 19,074 134,024 
10,585 | ‘ 65,011 19,927 | 175,286 
4,941 | 38,845 | 5,604 75,336 
| | 
4,314 16,386 | . | 7,904 66,771 
2,195 f 11,978 | 24,661 | 82,595 
1,130,065 | 14,578 | 447,044 6,684 | 7,198,917 92,997 
86 es 232 | : 5,471 59,688 
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TABLE “A” 
1931 
! Unit of United Kingdom. . Cansda 
-Principal Articles Imported. l 
, Quantity. i 
| ' Value ° , 
: Quantity. (C.LF.) i Quantity. 
| \ 
£4) 
Total Imports (not including Parcels | 
Post). 1 ' 1,406,562 
| 
co Beer, Ale, Stout and Porter : galls. 171,696 
% 'Butter f Ibs. 11,602 
< [Butter Substitutes H . 445,551 + 
& \Fish—Dried Salted «$3,872 | 
Be Pickled | an &t 
2 |Grain—F! lour bags | 745 
= 'Meats, Beef, Wet Salted _ Ibs. | 811,931 ! 
¥ Ham ! ee 61,410 
g Pork. Wet Salted td amet is 
Q Milk, Condensed | 1 2,245,787 | 
g Oils, Edible galls. | 349.080 
8 Sugar, Refined Ibs. 5.922 
& ‘Tobacco, Cigarettes ! a 131,708 
: i 
na ; 
Z® |Coal {tons 38,092 | 62.944 
<& jLumber, Pitch Pine. White Pine. i 5383 
Ag Douglas Fir ft. | . | 86 
gs Hoops and Shooks | { | 2,683 : 
22  (Oills—Muminating : galls ; | 4 Z 
5 | Motor Spirit ca 27 8 £ 
ap | 
| eee 
| 
Apparel (not specially classified) ' { 
Boots and Shoes do. prs. 12, oy 2 2 | 
g |Carriages—Motor Cars No. 89 | 
i 1 
a Parts of (including _ 
> Tyres and Tube: fe) \ 
& (Cement bris. 92,560 | 
2 (Cotton—Piece-goods yds. 6,742,768 | 
5 Beit Other Manufactures” | ! 
£2 (Hardware | 
£2 {Medicines and Drugs { i 
“  |Metals:—Iron galvanized, steel) ) ' 
z bars and sheets, uails and }' ! 
< rivets ae 
[Silk Manufactures ae | : ee “af 
Soap, Laundry + Tbs. 5,901,193 2, he 
Wool Manufactures j ‘ oe 39, 4 
\ \ 
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TABLE “A” 













Value 
(C. I. F.)| Quantity. 





Quantity. 














9,103 
2 


23,648 
299,807 


174,973 











123,285 
19,381,275 


6,797,695 


75,547 
164,989 
110,818 














TABLE “A’ 
1932. 
Unit of 
Principal Articles Imported. Quan- | United Kingdom. | Canada. 
tity. | | 
Value 
| Quantity.| (C.L.F.) | Quentity 
| | 
+ 
| £ 
Total Imports (not including 
arcels Post). 1,890,526, 

















¢ (Beer, Ale, Stout and Porter Ws. | 164,807) 
© [Butter ths. 112,873 
2 [Butter Substitutes ee 441,176, 
= (Fish—Dried Salted EA 35,915) 
Pickled id fas 
2 Grain—Flour bags 73.775 
<  |Meats, Beef, Wet Salted Ibs. 1,228,102 
g Ham . 116,670 
& Pork, Wet Salted es 5 
A |Milk, Condensed ie 2,258,007 
é Oils, Edible galls. 7,907 
2 Sugar, Refined Ibs. 3,332 
= |Tobacco, Cigarettes ‘¢ 61,848 
» 8 1 
g s Coal tons 141,689) 
3 5 |Lumber, Pitch Pine, White Pine, } | 
z | Douglas Fir ‘ | ft. 
& om Hoops and Shooks ~ 
SZ (\Oils—Muminating By galls. ‘ 
a Motor Spirit € 12) 
=p 
Apparel (not especially ciasited) ee 
Boots and Shoes .. doz. prs 35,265! 
¢ |Carriages—Motor Cars No. 191 
8 Parts of (including aural | 
2 and Tubes) sh ot 
ao @ |Cement brie. 63,897, 
= |Cotton—Piece- goods : yds. | 14,177,902 
oR Other Manufactures os 
5 3 Hardware : | 
<@ |Medicines and Drugs 
+ |Metals:—Iron, galvanized, steel | 
z bars and sheets, nails and | 
Fo rivets | 
= {Silk Manufactures ig 
oap, Laundry Ibs. 5,086,001) 


Wool Manufactures 
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8328 
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8338 


1.051 
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TABLE “A” 









































1932. 
SS 
U.S.A Other Countries. Total. 
Value | (Value Value Value 
(C.LF.) pase C.LF.) | Quantity. (C.LF.) Quantity. (C.LF.) 
£ £ £ | £ 
687,147 | 817,211 1,177,636 i 4,572,520 
=e : 
1,07 1 18,305 4,028 187,004 45,941 
3,328 5) 507,132 27,825 670,743 37,183 
Ae 100) 2 7,338 153 448,614 11,085 
75,890} 13,296) 637| 8,907,754 121,793 | 15,058,929 198,765 
73,699 as . | 317,510 | 2,186 | 9,174,500 75,885 
259,267) 7,373 9,072 oe 367,114 330,084 
70 3,185 54 ; 1,235,187 20,820 
6,794 89,560) 4,834 9,520 571 349,352 17,639 
5,977| 775,938 5,314) 595 12 | 1,075,087 21,303 
19,015! 846,954} 15,207) 1,386,756 27,696 | 5,241,524 110,008 
6! 1,748 275 1,209 | 327 40,888 7,831 
58 Ne | x rr | 11,632 89 
2 1,845) 543) 5 3 | 63,700 19,146 
f | | 
| 
| | | 
| 3,824) 6,875 145,513 243,284 
875) 12,090,120 74,040) 2,730,571 20,741 | 14,917,951 96,556 
11,312, a 20, 1,880, & 38,739 
ie 928,263, 61,884 445,911 28,122 | 1,374,174 90,005 
2| 1,041,488) 37, "507 4,485,296 160,088 , 5,526,797 197,601 
H 
Le 
2,770) .. 4 22,350) : 27,006 e 80,607 
1,349] 3,412 91632, 71,974 72,413 1.712 209/440 
32/987! 1781 24,215 5 335 604 84.914 
| 
21,109: : 29,327) af 4,354 | ae 82,970 
es 14 25] 18,711 9,131 82,604 42,178 
67| 4,919,507, 62,664 814,687 | 14.564 |; 19,914.369 325,162 
1,277; .. | 13,826 ’ 16.486 oft | 89,825 
7,428: i 21,036) | 11,970 99.838 
7,013 25,771 | 4,640 62,649 
1,332! ry; 1,958 9,168 | 46,515 
7,470; af 7,588| Bg 130,099 an | 178,865 
12) 391,917 5,395] 248,954 4.140 5,677,923 73,447 
12) ‘i 100) ae 1.761 2 42.308 
: \ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Wages AND Cost oF Livina. 


145. The average rate of wages for a labourer in Government employ 
is 2/6 per day. Private employers pay men from 2/6 to 3/6 per day, 
and women from 1/6 to 1/8 per day. Factory workers receive a wage 
of from 20/- to 25/- per week for a week of 54 days of 9 hours each and 
shop assistants receive a wage of from 46/6 to 70/- per week for a week 
of 54 days of 8 hours each. 

146. The only Railway operating in Jamaica is the Jamaica Govern- 
ment Railway and a schedule of the wages paidin the Departments is 
set out below:— 


Head Offices— 
Clerks... a .. From 20/- to £5 10/- per week 
according to Grade. 
Learner Clerks we .. From 10/- to 20/- per week 


Way and Works Branch— 
Permanent Way Superintendents from £180 to £335 per annum 


Draughtsmen ; £0/- “ —150/- per week 
Learner Draughtsmen & 15/- “  25/- « 
Foremen .. & “  45/-* 60/- 
Junior Foremen fa 4 30/- “ 45/- ss 
Learner Foremen ae G 20/- “ 29/- ae 
Carpenters ee 6/- per day 
Labourers oe “ 2/6 to a8 per day 
Gangers .. ee ag 3/9 “ 
Gatemen .. He Gi 9/- “ 10 per week 
Locomotive Branch— 
Foremen .. bd $ 95/- “ 115/- “ 
Chargemen fe 60/- “ 70/- ss 


Machinists, Fitters, Blacksmiths, 
Moulders, Boilermakers and 


Coppersmiths, ete. .. ¥ 32/- “ 64/- ie 
Engine Drivers eH By 60/- “ 80/6 ee 
Firemen .. - 37/- “  44/- bil 


Carpenters, including Saw Mill 
Machinists, Truck Fitters, 
Asst. Truck Fitters and Pattern 


Makers 30/- “ 5 4/- bl 
Painters . “ 28/- “ 34/- ‘ 
Labourers (unskilled) a 18/- . 
Labourers (skilled) .. 21/- a 
Greasers .. a e 30/- “ 36/- se 
Watchmen ss sf 25/- “ = 33/- ee 
Shedmen ae 4/- per day 

5/- per night 
Apprentices er ss 8/- to 24/- per week 

Traffic Branch— 

Trains Controllers... sé 90/- “ 125/- sf 
Station Masters es “f 60/- “ 110/- 4 


Station Clerks Cr « — 20/- © BB 
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Invoices and Booking Clerks from 37/6 to 90/4 per week 


Porters, Kingston .. 3/- per day 
Porters, Outstations .. fs 1/6 to 2/9 per day 
Shunters .. #3 es 20/- to 35/- per week 
Guards... Se se 30/- “ 60/- 
Brakesmen ar, ue 21/- “ 30/- & 
Tranship Porters nF fg 21/- “ 40/-.  “ 
Wharfinger 105/- se 
Assistant Wharfinger 37/6 es 
Storemen x se 2/6 to 3/4 per day 
Female Typists : “ 35/- “ 45/- per week. 


Overtime is allowed to te daily paid staff at the rate of time anda 
quarter for ordinary overtime and Public Holidays and time and a 
half for Sunday work. 

Drivers and Firemen are given overtime on a specially settled basis. 

Station Masters are paid overtime for Sundays and Public Holidays, 
and so are the Assistant and Junior Trains Controllers. Parcels Office 
Clerks and Booking Clerk, Kingston, are paid an extra day’s pay for 
Sunday work. Clerical workers do not get overtime pay. 

147. The following is a list, giving costs, of the staple foodstuffs 
of the labouring class in Jamaica :-— 


Bread Ss x 8 ozs. for 2 25d. 
Crackers ae er 1d. per dozen 
Peas and Beans .. Ms 53d. per quart 
Yams ee a 2d. per Ib. 
Cocoanuts ve ae 1d. each 

Swect Potatoes .. of 1d. per fb. 
Cocoes te se 14d. per fb. 
Plantains Ha oe 1}d. each 

Sugar, B. A. is aT 3d. per Ib. 

Flour oe Sis 3d. per fb. 

Rice o ae 23d. per tb. 

Meal = 2s 14d. per fb. 
Codfish = a? 6d. per tb, 
Herrings ve ee 3d. per Ib. 

Shads Ps oe 4d. per Ib. 
Mackerels i a 4d. per Ib. 
Salmon he a 6d. per tb. 
Onions us i) 3d. per ib. 

Beef, w/s a = 7d. per fb. 

Pork, w/s o 9d. per Ib. 
Cotton Seed Oil | Xe 1/6 per quart 
Cocoanut Oil... a) 10d. to 1/- per quart 
Milk, Full Cream i 53d. to 7d. per tin 
Beef, Fresh es - 44d. to 73d. per bb. 
Salt, Fine : 1d. per ib. 


148. During 1932, a 4 tb. ‘oat of bread cost 1/7 1-5d. anda labours 
pay therefore, provided he worked for 6 days per week, was equi t¢ 
9 loaves in Government employ and from 9 to 13 loaves in private 
employ. In Jamaica, however, a labourer does not normally consume 
as much bread as would a labourer in a colder climate. The norm 
diet of a Jamaica labourer consists of a small quantity of bread and 4 
much larger quantity of yams or sweet. potatoes. 

149. The cost of living inJJamaica although it has decreased somewhs! 
in recent years, is still considerably above pre-war level. Taking 10 
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das the Index Figure for the years 1913 and 1914, the Index Figure for 
193%-works out at an average of 147, made up as follows:— 
+ — Foodstuffs— 
Local Products oe 156 


Imported Articles .. 128 142 (mean) 
Clothing, etc. on a 144 
Miscellaneous fe 155 
441 
Average : 147 


150. Furnished bungalows cost from £12 to £20 per month in the 
residential districts of Kingston and St. Andrew and unfurnished bunga- 
lows from £8 to £14 per month. In the country districts, unfurnished 
bungglows (when obtainable) cost from £6 to £12 per month. 


CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


151. The total Departmental Expenditure on Education for the year 
1931-32 was £203,160, an increase of £2,334 on the expenditure for 
1930-31. 

152. There are four classes of recognized Public Elementary Schools 
(a) Voluntary Denominational Schools (b) Voluntary Undenominational 
Schools, whose only difference from Denominational Schools is that the 
Manager is not necessarily the owners’ representative but is appointed 
to represent the interests of two or more amalgamated schools (c) 
Trust Schools owned by the Ludford Trust and treated for most purposes 
as Government Schools, and (d) Schools administered by a School 
Board and known as Government Schools. In practice (a) and (b) 
are styled Voluntary Schools and (c) and (d) Government Schools. 
There are 138 schools administered by School Boards, 77 of which 
are owned by the Government while 61 receive a nominal rent. 
Compulsory attendance is limited to 14 compulsory areas in which 
the average attendance is 61%. The number of children affected is 
16,157, excluding infants. In the non-compulsory areas 111 435 
children are enrolled with an average attendance of 54% 

153. The total enrolment for the whole Island is 136, 148 with an 
average attendance of 53%. 

154. The total cost of lementary Education exclusive of establish- 
ment charges for 1931-32 amounted to £166,199. 

155. There are in all 653 grant-aided Elementary Schools. There 
are also a large number of elementary private schools in regard to which 
details are not available. Three new Government Schools were 
opened during 1931-32 and a sum of £1,500 was expended during the 
same period in building grants for denominational schools and teachers’ 
quarters, but there are still many denominational School Buildings’ 
in a very bad state of repair. 

156. The Primary Schools employ about 1,650 teachers. There are 
four Training Colleges one for men and three for women teachers. 
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157. The further education of Elementary School children is 
assisted from general revenue by scholarships tenable at Secondary 
Schools for from two to five years. Nine special scholarships of the 
value of £50 per annum tenable for four years are awarded annually 
to children from Primary Schools in parishes unprovided with Secondary 
Schools. In addition every grant-aided Secondary School is required 
to maintain free places for at least 20% of its numbers. The grant- 
aided Secondary Schools, nineteen in number, are under the care of the 
Jamaica Schools Commission and grants are recommended in accordance 
with the Annual Reports submitted by the Supervising Inspector of 
Secondary Schools. 

158. The accepted External Examinations for the recognized 
Secondary Schools are those of the Cambridge Syndicate of Local 
Examinations held at 19 Centres. At the last Examinations held 
(July and December, 1932) 551 Candidates sat for the Junior Examina- 
tion of whom 290 passed (53%), 290 for the School Certificate of whom 
141 passed (48%) and 13 entered for and 8 passed (61%) the Higher 
School Certificate Examination in July. 

159. Public Assistance for University and Collegiate Education is 
confined to the expenditure for Scholarships. Provision is made 
annually from Government funds for three scholarships tenable at 
British Universities, one of which is for girls and one at the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad. One Rhodes Scholarship 
a year is allocated to Jamaica. 

160. In theexaminations of the University of London held in Jamaica 
during 1932, 28 Candidates sat for the Mafriculation Examination and 
17 passed, including 4 in the First Division. For the Intermediate 
Arts there were 7 Candidates, 3 of whom passed and one was referred. 
One Candidate sat for Intermediate Divinity andpassed. One Candi- 
date sat for the Intermediate Examination in Science and passed. 
One Candidate sat for the Final Examination in Laws and failed, and 
one Candidate sat for the Final Examination in Arts with Honours 
and failed. 

161. There are three recognised Continuation Schools in the Island: 
one in Kingston maintained by the Government and _ two in the parish 
of Saint Mary. Excepting these, the Farm School at Hope, the Trade 
Scholarships and the Scholarships and free places in Secondary Schools 
there is no avenue of continued education for the majority of children 
attending the Elementary Schools. 

162. The Government Technical School, Kingston, provides con- 
tinuation, commercial, domestic science and technical departments. 
Asa result of a Report made by a Committee of Enquiry appointed by 
the Governor in 1929 on the working of this school, many of the dis 
abilities under which the school was working in respect of accommo- 
dation and staff have been removed, and the curricula and supervision 
of all branches have been re-organized under a new Principal during 
1931. 

163. Trade Scholarships are awarded to Elementary School boys 
who wish to be apprenticed toa trade or to enter the Government Farm 
School. Their value is £20 per annum which may be increased where 
necessary by a maintenance grant of £20perannum. They are tenable 
for a maximum period of five years, part of which is usually spent at 
the Technical School, Kingston. 

164. The Carron Hall and Highgate Girls’ Continuation Schools, 
St. Mary, receive Government Grants. Their curricula is in literary 
subjects, needlework, housecraft and hygiene. These schools do 
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excellent work especially from the point of view of character 
training. There is little doubt, however, that their curricula should 
be ofa less literary and more practical nature. But there are few local 
teachers able to teach domestic subjects and fewer still to teach com- 
mercially profitable handicrafts. There is no Continuation School for 
boys outside Kingston. 

165. Manual Training Departments are attached to nine Govern- 
ment Schools but three are in abeyance on account of shortage of 
qualified staff. 

166. Recognized Evening Classes are held only at the Kingston 
Technical School where they have been re-organized and are shewing 
much improvement in number and efficiency. There are also unaided 
private Commercial Colleges which give day and evening instruction 
in literary and commercial subjects. 

167. There are nine certified Industrial Schools and Orphanages, 
and four Orphanages uncertified. The Government Industrial School, 
Stony Hill is maintained wholly from Government Funds and is under 
the supervision of the Director of Prisons. The remaining schools and 
Orphanages are financed partly by the Parochial Boards, partly by 
the Government and partly by private funds. Admission to an 
Industrial Schools in most cases by Magistrate’s order. The Lyndale, 
Swift and Wortley Homes are primarily for East Indian children. 
Until recently children could not be detained in these schools after the 
age of 16, but they may now be detained until 18 in cases where it is 
shown to be desirable in the interest of the child or the community. 
The Industrial Schools are as a rule well conducted Institutions but 
in some instances lack funds to employ a sufficiently trained staff 
whether for the classroom or for trade instruction. 

168. The Government Industrial School, Stony Hill (Boys and 
Girls) is maintained by the Government, under the charge of the 
Inspector of Reformatories and Industrial Schools. A Board of 
Visitors is appointed by the Governor,which arranges monthly visits 
of inspection and holds bi-monthly Board Meetings. The numbers 
on Roll on 31st December, 1932 were 354 Boys and 52 Girls. 

169. The School is situated at Stony Hill, at an elevation of 1,36( 
feet above sea level, and yet is only 9 miles from Kingston. Apart 
from the difficulty of obtaining an adequate water supply the site is 
ideal forthe purpose. The buildings though very old, are spacious, well 
ventilated and cool. The old, badly-lighted schoolroom of the Girls 
Section has been replaced by one of greatly improved design, and other 
improvements are being made which include a suitable playground for 
the girls, which is now nearly completed. 

170. The curriculum is arranged so that each child devotes half of 
each day to the ordinary subjects of elementary school work, and the 
other half day to manual work. Drill, Games, Hobbies, Scouting a nd 
Evening Continuation Classes for senior boys, each take an important 
part in completing a form of institutional life which is a creditable 
pattern of an English Borstal Institution. 

171. The weak point of the whole system is lack of after-care. An 
arrangement has been made for apprenticing a small number of trade 
boys each year, but this by no means meets the needs of after-care. 

172. The “House” system is proving a great success. 

173. The principal industries are carpentry, blacksmithing, tailoring, 
gardening, agriculture, masonry, baking and cooking for the boys 
and laundry work, sewing and cooking for the girls. 

174. A good brass band is maintained. 
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175. Every possible form of sport is encouraged, mainly by inter- 
House Competitions for Shields, Cups, etc. and the House spirit has 
developed to such an extent that a boy is just as keen to earn a few 
marks for the good of his House as he used to be to win an individual 
prize. The reverse of this is also felt to be beneficial in that offences 
lose marks for the House, and the culprit dreads offending the public 
opinion of his House as much as or more than any direct punishment 
he may receive from the Authorities. 


176 There is a system of good conduct badges bearing a cash value. 
Portion of such earnings may be used, at the discretion of the Super- 
intendent, ror certain purposes during the period of detention, but the 
major portion stands to the credit of the inmate until he is dis 

177. Prison records show that there is a marked decrease in recent 
years in the number of ex-Industrial School boys who become adult 
criminals, which is, perhaps, the surest sign that the School is achieving 
its object 

178. There is no provision (outside the Public Hospitals) for main- 
tenance in the event of sickness or accident nor for old age outside the 
Poor Relief Law, nor is there insurance against unemployment. Grants 
were made in 1932-33 of £1,000 to the Child Welfare Association, £75 
to the Boy Scouts’ Association and £200 to the Salvation Amny School 
for the Blind. With the exception of the last named Institution there 
is no provision in the Colony for the education of physically defective 
or mentally retarded children. 

179. The Bureau of Health Education under the Central Board of 
Health is the principal agency for Health Education in Jamaica. The 
bulletin “Jamaica Public Health” issued by the Bureau together with 
health posters have been of inestimable value to the Colony. Its 
work in connection with school Dental Clinics, the Child Welfare 
Association, the Anti-Tuberculosis League, the Malaria Commission 
and the Empire Health Week are directly educative. 


180. Under the Jamaica Boy Scouts’ Association, there are at present 
66 groups actively at work. These groups comprise 63 Scout Troops, 
24 Wolf Cub Packs and 21 Rover Crews, numbering 163 Scouters, 
1,247 Scouts, 70 Sea Scouts, 334 Cubs, 187 Raver 36 Scouts, 76 Rover 
Sea Scouts—a total of 2,077. This shews an increase of 485 over 1931 
when the total was 1,592. 


181. His Excellency Sir Ransford Slater, K.C.M.G., is Chief Scout 
of Jamaica. 


182. Under the Girl Guides Local Association, there are now 77 
groups at work. They comprise 11 Ranger, 48 Guide and 18 Brownie 
Companies. The total enrolment for 1932 was 1,780. The President 
is Lady Slater and Mrs. D. O. Kelly-Lawson is island Commissioner. 


183. The Institute of Jamaica, for the encouragement of Literature. 
Science and Art—(with its Library of 35,176 books, 25,070 in the 
General Library and 10,106 in the West India Reference Library)}— 
distributed 44,847 books’ amongst its members during 1932, in addition 
to which, many members of the public, including tourists from England, 
Canada and the United States, consulted the General Reference Library 
and the West India Reference Library. 


184. Amongst the students in the latter were two graduates doing 


post-graduate work on West Indian Subjects, and five visitors to the 
Island doing research work. 
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185. Members of thirty-nine Literary Associations, affiliated with 
the Institute borrowed books. Twenty-five Teachers Associations, 
affiliated with the Institute, borrowed boxes of books from the Institution 
during the year. 

186. Many parties of school children visited the Natural History 
Museum and the History Gallery of the Institute. 

187. During the year three Exhibitions, two of Paintings and one 
of Photography, were held by the Institute at the Rooms of the Jamaica 
Mutual Assurance Society. One was sent out by the Royal British 
Colonial Society of Artists. 

188. During the year the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
of Music and the Royal College of Music held its 25th Annual Examina- 
tion of Candidates in Music, of whom 620 sat. . 

189. The Musical Society of Jamaica held meetings during the year. 

180. Cricket is played during the season all over the Island and at 
all Secondary Schools and at the majority of Elementary Schools. 
The Jamaica Cricket Association was formed in 1925 and all the 
principal Clubs in the Island are affiliated to it. It is governed by a 
Board of Control. Senior and Junior Competitions are held throughout 
the Colony, and these conjoined with the visits paid by first class teams 
from the Mother Country and by West Indian Teams to England and 
Australia, have resulted in great strides being made in the game, both 
as regards keenness and actual play. 

191. Association football is also keenly followed from October to 
February, inclusive. The Competitions under the Jamaica Football 
Association number six and the game is now achieving great popularity 
throughout the Island. 

192. Lawn Tennis is played all the year round and is fostered by 
various competitions under the Jamaica Lawn Tennis Association 
which is affiliated to the Lawn Tennis Association of England. 

193. As in the case of cricket, the visits of well-known stars have 
done much to raise the standard of the game throughout the Island. 

194. School Sports are held in connection with all Secondary and 
many Elementary Schools, and Interscholastic Competitions are 
arranged for annually. 


CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
195. The following statement shows the volume of shipping during 


the past five years. 
1928 entered 1,593 vessels of 3,076,996 tons 


1929 1,651 3, 337; 919 

1930 “ 1,631 “ 3,573, "731 
1931 “ 1,438 “ 3,244,558 sg 
1932 “ 1,355 “ 3,508,696 “ 


1928 cleared 1,562 “ 3,042,893 ““ 
1929 1,635 “ 3,310,243 “ 
1930 “ 1,625 “ 3,541,633 “ 
1931 “ 1,407 “ 3,222,945 “ 
1932 “ 1,291 “ 3,440,374 “ 
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196. The following regular Steamship Lines serve the Colony: 

British Register —The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Leyland Line, 
Elders and Fyffes, Harrison Line, Pickford and Black, The Jamaica 
Direct Fruit Line, Ltd. The Canadian National Steamship Company, 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co., The James Nourse Ltd., The Canadian 
Pacific R. R. Steamship Co., The Standard Fruit and Shipping Co., 
The Webster Steamship Line (the last named Company is registered 
in Jamaica). Although Elders and Fyffes is a British registered Com- 
pany, the firm is in fact controlled by the United Fruit Co., an American 
Corporation which owns the bulk of their capital. 

U. S. A..—The United Fruit Co., The Standard Fruit and Shipping 
Co., The Colombian Steamship Co., Inc., The Aluminum Line, Gulf 
Pacific Line. 

i Dutch—The Royal Netherlands Steamship Co., Holland American 
ine. 

German.—The Horn Steamship Co. and the Hamburg Amerika Line. 

197. No ships were built in Jamaica during the year. 

198. The Island possesses a good system of macadam roads which are 
divided into two classes:— 

(a) Main Roads of a total length of 2,432 miles which are main 
tained out of General Revenue of the Colony. 

(b) Parochial Roads aggregating 4,228 miles of which 1,988 are 
suitable for light motor traffic and 2,240 miles are unsuitable, 
being cart or bridle roads. They are maintained by Parochial 
Boards out of their own funds. 

199. During 1932 the Main Roads were maintained at an average 
cost of about £97 per mile. Several of these roads were originally 
constructed of limestone without any proper foundation, and are therefore 
suitable only for light wheeled traffic. This type of construction is 
inadequate to meet the ever-increasing requirements of motor traffic. 
Legislation prohibiting the importation and use, without special per- 
mission of motor vehicles weighing more than two and a half tons unladen, 
has been enacted. The existing roads are gradually being improved 
so as to enable them to carry such motor traffic safely. Up to the end 
of the year under review, the mileage of Asphalted Sprayed Roads 
amounted to 137 miles. The Programme of Road Construction begun 
in 1927 with the object of opening up fertile areas, and providing feeders 
to the Government Railway has been steadily pushed on, and it is hoped 
that the Programme of these new roads, including widening and 
strengthening, amounting to approximately 281 miles and the construc 
tion of 69 bridges, will be completed about June, 1933. 

200. During the first week in November, 1932, a tropical disturcance 
passed near the south and west of the Island. The heavy seas, rain 
and wind caused much damage to the roads, seawalls, buildings and 
telegraph lines, particularly in the western parishes. 

201. The mean rainfall for the Island was 75.98 inches or 2.34 inches 
above the 60-year average, and the mean number of rainy days was 
123, the average being 122. 

202. There are no navigable canals in the Island. 

203. The Motor Omnibus Amendment Law (Law 6 of 1932) was 
passed in the Spring Session of the Legislative Council. The passing 
of this Law has brought within the control of the Board of Transport 
a large number of vehicles, with the result that the number of licensed 
omnibuses has increased. There are now 48 omnibuses plying for hire 
in Kingston and Lower Saint Andrew and 62 operating between 
Kingston and the outlying country districts. 
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204. The Motor Omnibus service in Kingston and Saint Andrew is 
proving a very useful factor in the development of the Sub-Urban 
districts. 

205. The omnibuses which ply between Kingston and the country 
districts form an essential service in the economic life of the peasant 
classes, as transportation facilities are now afforded to and from districts 
which hitherto had been cut off from all forms of public transport. 

206. The rapid growth of road transport has to some extent affected 
the Tramways and Railways, and this aspect of the matter is being 
carefully watched. 

207. The Jamaica Government Railway (main and branch lines) is 
2103 miles in length. It traverses the Island by two main lines:— 

(a) Kingston to Montego Bay—1123 miles. 

(b) Spanish Town (113 miles from Kingston) to Port Antonio 
63} miles. 

There are branch lines as follows:--- 

(1) From May Pen Junction (323 miles from Kingston) to Frank- 
field—23 miles. é 

(2) From Bog Walk (203 miles from Kingston on the Port Antonio 
Line) to Ewarton—8} miles. 

(3) From Linstead (34 miles from Bog Walk on the Ewarton 
Branch Line) to New Works—3 miles. No passenger trains 
are run over this Branch. 


208. The main lines run across high mountains which form the back- 
bone of the Island, to the north coast, Port Antonio being north-east, 
and Montego Bay north-west of Kingston. The Frankfield and Ewarton 
lines traverse rich agricultural districts near the centre of the Island. 
The gauge is 4’ 83’. The maximum gradients are 1 in 30,and_ the 
maximum curves 5chains. The highest point of the Railway is Greenvale 
on the Montego Bay Line, 1,705 feet above sea level. The highest point 
on the Port Antonio line is between Richmond and Troja at 31 miles— 
905 feet. 

209. The Revenue for the year ended 31st December, 1932, was 
£349,106 and the expenditure £255,169. There is no depreciation 
fund, but provision is made in the Annual Estimates for Renewals, 
Depreciation and Betterment. The total weight of goods carried during 
the year under review was 321,064 tons, as compared with 338,1/1 
tons for the year 1931; the number of passengers carried in 1932 was 
610,556 as compared with 668,644 in 1931. 


210. The management of the Railway is assisted by an Advisory 
Board of nine members, consisting of the Director and cight others, 
chiefly local business men, who advise the Government on matters of 

olicy. 

. 211. Since 1925, the work of relaying old 60lb. rails with 80Ib. rails 
has been proceeding. 133 miles of 60]b. rails were in existence. In 
1925, 5 miles were relaid, in 1926, 5 miles. In 1927 the sum of £200,000 
was voted so that the relaying could be earricd out more expeditiously 
and under Law 20 of 1930, a further sum of £32,500 was voted. From 
1927 to the end of 1932 the total mileage which has been changed from 
60lb. to 8Olb. rails is 101 miles. 

212. Passenger Traffic.—There are 8 main line passenger trains run 
daily, and 10 passenger and mixed trains run daily on the Branch lines— 
first. and second class only. The passenger traffie has fallen off con- 
siderably during 1932 on account of road motor competition and the 
general depression in trade. 
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213. General Merchandise Traffic—This traffic again shows a de 
crease in spite of the efforts made to capture traffic by reduced mtes, 
quicker service, etc. 

214. Banana Traffic—This important traffic was seriously affected 
by a storm which occurred on November 9th as the result of a hurricane 
which passed near to Jamaica. Several million banana plants were 
blown down, and the quantity of fruit exported fell off very considerably 
during the last few weeks of the year. This set-back seriously affected 
the revenue of the Railway. 

215. The Government Postal Telegraph system was inaugurated in 
1879, with a complement of 47 offices. At the close of the calendar 
year, 1932, there were 1,739 miles of telegraph and telephone lines. 
with 60 telegraph and 121 telephone offices. Three telephone offices 
were opened during the year. 

216. The charge for telegrams is 9d. for the first twelve words and a 
half-penny for each additional word. Press telegrams are granted a 
special rate of approximately half the above charges. An all night and 
holiday telegraph service is provided on payment of graduated fees. 

217. The Railway telegraphic system, in connection with which 
there are 44 offices, assists in placing telegraphic communication within 
the reach of all. These offices work in collaboration with the Postal 
and Telegraph system but are controlled by the Management of the 
Railway. 

218. In 1931, 327,339 telegrams were despatched, and the revenue 
amounted to £18,090 5s. 44d. In 1932, 305,102 and £18,344 5s. 11d, 
respectively. 

219. There are three wireless stations in the Island under Govern- 
ment license, two owned and operated by the Direct West India Cable 
Company, Ltd., and one by Pan-American Airways, Inc. 

Two are situated at Kingston, and the other at Stony Hill. 
Of the two owned by the D.W.I. Cable Co., one is used principally for 
shore to ship traffic on the usual wave length of 600 metres. The Stony 
Hill station which is situated nine miles from Kingston, has an up-to- 
date 25 K.W.C.W. installation and engages in long distance commercial 
traffic on wave lengths of from 2,880 metres upward. This station is 
controlled from the Company’s Head Office at Kingston. The Pan- 
American Airways W/T Station is used for the control of their aero- 
planes operating between North and South America and the Caribbean 
Islands—Short wave only is used. Numerous wireless receiving sets 
have been established (under Government license) throughout the 
Island by persons desirous of receiving the programmes broadcast 
by American and other Broadcasting Stations. No Broadcasting 
Stations exist in the Island. Fourteen amateur transmitting licenses 
were issued during the year. 

220. Telegraphic communication with all parts of the world is fur- 
nished by two Cable Companies, viz., the Direct West India Cable Co.. 
Ltd., and the West India and Panama Telegraph Co., Ltd., The cable 
of the former Company runs from Jamaica through Turks Island to 
Bermuda and thence to Halifax, N.S. at which point connection is made 
with all the important Trans-Atlantic Lines eastward and with the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, Commercial Cable Companies, and Western 
Union Lines inland and westward. This Company also connects at 
Halifax, N.S., with the Imperial route to Great Britain and Austnilis, 
and with the Marconi Company’s Trans-Atlantic Service. The 
Pacific Cable Board has established communication with all the British 
West Indian Islands, and West Indian traffic entrusted to the Direct 
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West Indian Cable Company is now handed over to the “P.C.B.” at 
the latter’s Turks Island Office. The West Indian and Panama Tele- 
graph Co., Ltd., maintains communication with foreign countries by 
means of cables to Cuba, where they transfer their cablegrams to their 
connecting companies, who have cables connecting with different parts 
of the United States of America. In addition, this Company has a 
network of cables touching at practically every West Indian Island. 
These two Cable Companies have been merged into the Imperial and 
International Communication Co., Ltd., but in Jamaica retain their 
old names. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


221. The Commercial Banks doing business in Jamaica are Barclay’s 
Bank—Dominion Colonial and Overseas (formerly the Colonial Bank), 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, The Royal Bank of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce. 

222. The value of the local notes of each Bank, outstanding at 31st 
December, 1932, was as follows :— 

Barclay’s Bank—Dominion Colonial and 


Overseas (formerly the Colonial Bank) £91,673 
Bank of Nova Scotia MN: Aa 151,365 
Royal Bank of Canada bes a2 44,878 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 17, 497 


223. These Banks all have their principal offices for the Island in 
Kingston. 

Barclay’s Bank has branches at Annotto Bay, Falmouth, Lucea, 
Montego Bay, Morant Bay, Port Antonio, Port Maria, Savanna-la- 
Mar and St. Ann’s Bay. 

The Bank of Nova Scotia has branches at Black River, Chaletians, 
Brown’s Town, Mandeville, May Pen, Montego Bay, Morant Bay, 
Port Antonio, Port Maria, St. Ann’s Bay, Savanna-la-Mar and 
Spanish Town. 

The Royal Bank of Canada has one branch at Montego Bay. 

The Candian Bank of Commerce has no branches. 

224. A Government Savings Bank was started in the Colony in 
1870. This Bank used to allow interest on deposits at the rate of 
24% per annum. When, however, the Commercial Banks entered 
the field by starting savings branches and giving higher rates of interest 
and more facilities to depositors, the deposits of the Government 
Savings Bank declined considerably, and steps were taken to re-organise 
the Bank by the passing of Law 7 of 1917. Under this Law, the 
management of the Bank was placed in the hands of a Board. New 
regulations were drawn up and approved by the Governor in Privy 
Council and the rate of interest on deposits was increased to that given 
by the Commercial Banks, namely, 3% per annum, compounded half- 
yearly. There are now 114 branches throughout the Island, as com- 
pared with 19 prior to the re-organisation, and the Bank’s progress is 
fully demonstrated by the following figures:— 

(a) Amount at credit of depositors in 1919, £287,178; in 1932, 
£653,200 Os. 6d. 
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(b) Investments held in British, Colonial and Local Securities 
in eee amounted to £335,734 and in 1932 to £616,515 
9s. 11d. 

(c) The net profit paid into General Revenue in 1919 was 
£964. £3,082 was paid into General Revenue as net 
profit for 1926, and £1,313 was carried to the Reserve 
Fund. The net profit for 1931 carried to the Reserve 
Fund was £8,862 19s. 5d. There will be no profit for 1932 
consequent on extensive defalcations by the late Cashier. 

225. Under Law 11 of 1925, which repealed Law 7 of 1917, the 
Funds of the Government Savings Bank may be invested (1) in British 
and Local Government or other Colonial Government Securities, 
(2) in real securities in Jamaica, (3) on deposit in Banks, (4) in any 
other manner authorised by the Governor in Privy Council. 

226. There are 56 Co-operative Loan Banks on the Register under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Law (33 of 1902). Eight of 
these are moribund, and one had itself removed from the category 
of Agricultural Loan Banks. The greater number of these were started 
early in 1913 in order to handle loans made by the Government for the 
resuscitation of cultivations damaged by the drought and_ hurricane 
of the previous year. Loans were also made through Loan Banks 
in 1916-17 and 1918, in consequence of the hurricanes in 1916 and 
1917. These loans were made through the Agricultural Loan Societies 
Board under the provisions of Statutes giving the Banks extraordinary 
powers of recovering loans. Loans have also been made to the Banks 
under Law 6 of 1912, ‘‘A Law for the Encouragement of Agricultural 
Loan Societies,” such moneys being used with their own funds for tke 
purpose of making loans to their members for short periods on personal 
security, note of hand, mortgage, &c., for agricultural and industrial 
purposes, e.g., for cultivation, the purchase of land, stock, cane mills, 
tools, and the like. These Banks have supplied a long felt want among 
the small settlers. 

227. In 1930, Law 15 of 1930 was passed, giving the Board further 
and better powers, and extending their duties of supervision to all 
Agricultural Loan Societies. 

228. To 31st December, 1932, £134,931 had been lent to 38 Banks, 
and £123,055 6s. 9d. received in repayment. The sum of £59,041 
was also lent to Banks to purchase 12 properties for the purpose of 
land settlement, of which £43,445 had been repaid. 

229. Interest paid since the inception of the operations of the Board 
amounted to £39,393 and 46 Banks from which returns were received 
collected share capital amounting to £44,523. These figures indicate 
that the work of the Loan Banks has been successfully carried out and 
that they are proving of permanent benefit to small holders and peasant 
proprietors. It is the policy of the Board to encourage landed pro- 
prietors, professional men, and others to take an active and sympathetic 
interest in these Banks. 


230. Some of these Banks have extended their sphere of usefulness 
by taking advantage of the Land Settlement Scheme, whereby Govern- 
ment moneys are lent for the purpose of purchasing properties for 
re-sale in lots to small settlers. One property has been taken over by 
the Surveyor General, as in addition to certain unfortunate conditions 
which obtained, the local management found itself unable to carty 
the scheme to completion. Another scheme is in a similar condition. 
In contradistinction, four other schemes have succeeded admirably. 
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231. The following are legal tender in Jamaica:—British gold and 
silver coins, local nickel coins, local Currency Notes, U.S. A. gold 
eagle and its sub-multiples. Gold doubloons and the sub-divisions 
of the gold doubloon, U.S. A. silver and notes are not legal tender 
but are freely accepted throughout the business community and by the 
Banks. Accounts are kept in sterling. 

232. Local Currency Notes which are legal tender under Section 5 
of Law 27 of 1904, were in circulation on the 31st December, 1932, 
to the extent of £76,550 15s. Od. in the following denominations:— 

2/6d. Notes. 5/- Notes. 10/- Notes. Total. 











£120 5s. Od. £34,770 103. Od. £41,660 0s. Od. £76,550 15s. Od. 

The 2/6d. notes are gradually being withdrawn from circulation. 

233. The Commercial Banks doing business in Jamaica issue local 
notes. Jamaica has its own nickel coinage of Id., $d., and }d. deno- 
minations. 

234. British weights and measures are used in Jamaica, and the 
standard weights and measures are the same as those used in England. 
It is interesting to note, however, that a “stone” (14 lbs.) is much more 
used as a unit of weight than it is in England, many commodities such 
as potatoes, onions, hay, &c., being sold by the stone. 

235. In measurements, too, a “chain” (66 feet) and a “link” (7 inches) 
are common units of measurements. Work in the field and 
on the roads is always measured by the “chain” and in describing 
distances between two points less than a mile apart, the “chain” is 
nearly always used as the unit of description. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Pusiic Works. 


236. In addition to the construction of New Roads and Bridges, 
an account of which appears under Chapter X, the principal activities 
of the year were:— 

(a) The conversion of the old Island Medical Office into an 
Out-patients’ Department in connection with the Public 
General Hospital. 

(b) The building of one large Government School. 

237. The Public Works Department is established for the performance 
of the duties imposed by Law, or by order of the Governor, upon the 
Director of Public Works, which include the following:— 

(a) The making, repairing, deviating, maintaining and managing 
of all Main Roads—Law 33 of 1931. 

(b) The erection and maintenance of all Public Buildings—Law 
16 of 1868. 

(c) The care and management of all Lighthouses—Law 8 of 
1900. 

(d) The laying out, construction and maintenance of all 
Government Telegraph and Telephone Lines—Law 1 of 
1879. 

(e) The management and control of the Rio Cobre Irrigation 
Works—Law 27 of 1872. 
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(f) The management and control of the Spanish Town Water 
Works—Law 16 of 1877. And the construction, enlarge 
ment, improvement, repair, management and control of 
any other water works, at the request of a Parochial Busrd 
and authorised by the Governor—Laws 28 of 1889, and 19 
of 1900. 

(g) The carrying out of all. undertakings, the funds for which 
are provided by General Revenue or by loans, and tie 
design and carrying out of all important works, the funds 
for which are provided by Parochial Revenue or by Loans 
or Grants to Parochial Boards. 

(h) The Director of Public Works is the chief adviser of the 
Government in regard to all matters involving structural 
work of any kind or the use of machinery, and is changed 
with the preparation of studies, designs, specifications an! 
estimates for all such undertakings, and for the construction 
of the works when authorised. 

(i) The Director of Public Works has statutory powers under | 
the Electric Lighting Law, the Telephone Law, the Tram- | 
ways Law, and the Motor Vehicle Law, He is the Tribunal 
of Appeal under the Kingston Building Law (24 of 190: 
and is ex-officio a Trustee of the Titchfield Property. 3 
member of the Board of Management of the Milk River 
Baths (Law 30 of 1927) and Chairman of the Board of 
Transport (Law 30 of 1929). 


CHAPTER XIII. 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. 
238. The Courts of the Island are as follows:— 
1. The Supreme Court. 
2. The Resident Magistrate's Court. 
3. The Petty Sessions Court. 
4. The Coroner's Court. 
239. The Supreme Court consists of the following :— 
The Supreme Court with jurisdiction in civil matters over £100. F 
The Circuit Court with jurisdiction in indictable offences beyem 
the jurisciction of Resident Magistrates. Appeals from Petts 
Sessions are also heard by the Judge of the Circuit Court. 
The Appellate Court which hears appeals from the Supreme Cour 
(civil jurisdiction) the Resident Magistrate’s Court (civil ba 
criminal) also appeals from the Cayman Islands in civil 3 
criminal matters and from the Turks and Caicos Islands 9 
criminal matters only. os 
240. There are three Judges of the Supreme Court, namely. 4 Chie! 
Justice and two Puisne Judges. 
241. The Resident Magistrate's Court has jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal matters-— ; 
(a) In civil matters where the amount claimed does not exceed 
£100. 
(b) In criminal matters as set out in Section 270 of Law 39 af 
1927. 
There is also a summary jurisdiction given to Resident Magistnlé 
by statute. 
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242. The civil work of the parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew is 
disposed of by the Judge of the Kingston Court who has the same 
jurisdiction as a Resident Magistrate in civil proceedings. ~ 

243. The Petty Sessions Court is generally presided over by Justices 
of the Peace or by the Resident Magistrate of the parish who has the 
jurisdiction of two Justices of the Peace. The Court deals with minor 
offences. 

244. There are fourteen Resident Magistrates in the Island, and 
one Judge of the Kingston Court. At present there are only thirteen 
Resident Magistrates as one is acting as Judge of the Kingston Court 
which post is now vacant due to the transfer of the holder of that office 
to another Colony. 

245. The Coroner's Court is presided over by the Resident Magis- 
trate of the parish with a jury. 

POLIcE. 


246. In 1866 it was considered necessary to abolish the old Police 
Force, dating from 1834, and a Law was passed (No. 8 of 1867) estab- 
lishing a new and improved Police or Constabulary Force. Under 
that Law the Governor is empowered to appoint the Officers; and the 
Inspector General is authorised to admit persons as Sub-Officers and 
Constables. The present authorised strength of the Force is 23 Officers 
and 1,082 Non-Commissioned Officers and Constables. No person 
is eligible for membership unless he can produce a certificate of character 
from a Magistrate or other gentleman of position and can pass a satis- 
factory medical examination. He must not be less than five feet eight 
inches in height and 33 inches round the chest; not less than 2U or more 
than 25 years of age and unmarried ; and be able to read without hesitation 
any printed or written document and to write a fair hand. Every 
candidate is enrolled for five years (3 months on probation) and is 
bound to serve and reside in any place to which he may be appointed— 
his native parish and the parish with which he may be connected by 
marriage or family tics not being one of the districts to whieh he may 
be sent. Members of the Force are trained on semi-military lines, 
and perform the duties appertaining to the office of Constables. There 
are separate Detectives and Water Police Branches recruited from 
the Regular Foree. There is also a District Constabulary Force, for 
the purpose of connecting the main Police system with the remote 
parts of the Island. The members are drawn from the better class 
small settlers, and act as auxiliaries to the regular Police Force. 


PRISONS. 








247. General Penitentiary, Kingston.—This is for convicted male 
prisoners with sentences exceeding six months, and European prisoners. 

There is separate ccll accommodation for 645 prisoners; a further 
150 can be housed in association by using the Chapel, and 32 in hospital 
wards. 

248. St. Catherine District Prison, Spanish Town.-—For male prisoners 
awaiting trial, debtors, prisoners under sentence of death, and con- 
victed male prisoners with sentences not exceeding six months. 

There is separate cell accommodation for 512, association rooms 
including the Chapel for 806, and hospital wards for 40. 

249. Jurenile Adult| Prison, Spanish Town.— For selected male 
prisoners between the ages of 16 and 21. 

Maximum accommodation for 66. 

250. Females’ Prison, Kingston. For all women prisoners. — Separate 
cell accommodation for 198, hospital wards for 15. 
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251. In the adult prisons, first offenders are located and worked 
apart from the more hardened criminals. 

252. At the Juvenile Adult Prison, special rules, and conditions 
prevail which include progressive grades, each grade havingits special 
privileges. There is physical drill daily, and among other privileges 
which may be earned are games, and meals in association. Any boy 
proving to be a bad influence is reverted to a Juvenile party of an Adult 
Prison. Any young prisoners not selected for the Juvenile Adult Prison 
are located and worked apart from adults in the ordinary prisons. 

253. In the Females’ Prison satisfactory classification is not possible 
as there are only three forms of labour—i.e., washing (mostly for the 
Public Hospital), ironing and a small amount of sewing. This is 
particularly unfortunate because so many young girls of 14 to 18 are 
sent to prison with short sentences, often on a first conviction. The 
health of the prisoners is remarkably good. 

254. The necessary arrangements for an effective Island-wide 
Probation System have been in existence for four years, but with the 
exception of the parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew very little use 
seems to be made of it. It has proved very successful in Kingston 
and St. Andrew, and should be equally so in the country parishes. 

255. In November, much damage was done by high winds to the 
banana cultivations, which caused a loss to revenue and _ increased 
expenditure for dietary. 

256. On the other hand a large order for high class mahogany furniture 
for the Military Officers’ Quarters at Camp has been completed during 
the year. It is gratifying to be able to report that every article of 
furniture gave great satisfaction and that the value of the order was 
nearly £300. 

257. The Department exhibited specimens of products of Prison 
Industries at the Jamaica Trade Exhibition and Fair in September 
last and was awarded a Certificate of Merit. 

258. Temper lime produced by the Department is becoming increas 
ingly popular with the sugar and rum manufacturers, reports stating 
that this equals the best that can be imported. 

259. Brief Statistics.— 

Average daily population— 





General Penitentiary Bs 57. 
St. Catherine District Prison aes 506 
Juvenile Adult Prison oe 46 
Female Prison Ges ae 75 
Total as 1,201 
Number in custody 31.12.32.— 
General Penitentiary be 704 
St. Catherine District Prison = 603 
Total Be 1,307 
Expenditure Be .. £46,548 0 2 
Reveme .. RE bate 13,158 2 2 
Cost of Prisons .. £33,389 18 0 





Value of prison manufactures and products used in Prisons~ 
£2,177 138. Od. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 


260. Kighteen Laws were passed during the year 1932. The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of those which may be considered of interest. 
Law 2 of 1932.—‘‘A Law to make further Provision for Pensions of 

Inspectors of Schools.” This Law enables an Inspector or 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, who has served as a teacher prior 
to his appointment as an Inspector or Assistant Inspector, to 
count for pension under Law 24 of 1904 half the period of his 
service as a teacher, in lieu of the pension he would receive in 
respect of his teaching service. 

Law 3 of 1932.—‘‘A Law to impose a tax on packages.” This Law is 
the same as Law 9 of 1919 except that all taxes collected under 
the 1932 Law are to be credited to General Revenue and no 
portion is to be allocated to Parochial Funds. 

Law 5 of 1932.—‘‘A Law relating to the Employment of young 
Persons.””’ The Law gives effect to the Conventions adopted 
by the International Labour Conference held at Washington 
on the 28th November, 1919, and the 9th July, 1920, concerning 
the night work of young persons employed in industry and the 
minimum age for admission of children to employment at sea. 

Law 6 of 1932.—“A Law to amend the Motor Omnibus Law 1929.” 
The Law amends the definition of ‘Motor Omnibus” as defined 
by Law 30 of 1929. It also empowers the Governor in Privy 
Council to prescribe Regulations providing for two classes of 
motor omnibuses and for the payment of fees and licences. 

Law 8 of 1932.—‘‘A Law to extend the period for redemption of certain 
Debentures issued under the Jamaica Banana Producers Asso- 
ciation Limited Debenture Law 1928.” The Law postpones 
the redemption of the debentures specified in the schedule thereto 
for a period of five years subject to the option for redemption at 
such earlier date as may be notified. 

Law 9 of 1932.—‘A Law to provide for the establishment of a 
Court of Appeal in this Island.” The Law establishes a 
Court of Civil and Criminal Appeal for the Colony. It is divided 
into nine parts:— 

Part I deals with interpretation of expressions used in 
the Law. 

Part II deals with the establishment of the Court of Appeal. 

Part III relates to the Appellate Civil Jurisdiction. 

Part IV relates to appeals from convictions by Resident 
Magistrates and from convictions by the Grand Court of the 
Cayman Islands (other than convictions on indictment in that 
Court) in all criminal proceedings. 

Part V confers on any person convicted in the Supreme 
Court of Jamaica, or by a Jury in the Grand Court of the Cayman 
Islands and in the Supreme Court of the Turks and Caicos 
Islands the right of appeal to the Court of Appeal established 
under this Law. 

Part VI contains general provisions relating to criminal 
appeals. 

Part VII vests the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court under 
Law 25 of 1872 and the Turks and Caicos Islands Appeal Law 
1908 in the Appeal Court established under this Law. Restricts 
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appeals, other than appeals authorised by the Law, and saves 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court under the Appeal Re- 
lation Act (21 Vic. c. 22). It also amends the Judicature Law 
1879 and the Resident Magistrates Law 1927. 
Part VIII relates to appeals in Contempt Proceeding. 
Part IX deals with necessary savings, repeals and postpones 
the operation of the Law. 

Law 10 of 1932.—‘‘ A Law to consolidate and amend the Local Inseribed 
Stock Laws.” This Law allows of the formation of one sinking 
fund for the redemption of all stock issued under any Law 
although that stock is issued in two or more instalments. It 
repeals all Local Inscribed Stock Laws and saves the rights 
of holders of stock under the repealed Laws. 

Law 11 of 1932.—‘‘A Law to amend the Cattle Contagious Diseases 
Law 1890 (Law 24 of 1890).”. Under this Law power is given 
to the Governor in Privy Council to permit. horses, intended 
for racing, to be imported from countries other than the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, upon such con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by regulations. 

Law 18 of 1932.--"‘A Law to control the Retail Prices of Suvar in 
Jamaica.” The Law gives the Governor power to fix the 
maximum retail prices of sugar during the continuance of the 
Law, namely, until the 31st December, 1933. 

Law 14 of 1932.—A Law further to amend the Tariff Law 1925 (law 
4 of 1925).” The Law carries into effect the terms of an 
agreement in regard to the preferences arrived at between 
the Representatives of the United Kingdom and thos 0! 
India and His Majesty’s Dominions at the Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa. 

Law 15 of 1932.—‘A Law for affording Temporary Assistance to the 
Banana Industry of the Island and to enable loans in aid thereof. 
The Law empowers the Governor to raise a loan not exceedint 
£100,000, in order to afford aid to owners and tenants of baw 
lands damaged by the recent hurricane. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Pustic FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


261. The following statement shows the Revenue and Expenditut 
of the Colony during the past five years: 








REVENUE. 
1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 193]-82 
£ £ £ £ fo 
2,275,09 2,212,851 2,292,869 2,197,572 2,08) 
EXPENDITURE. 
1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32 
£ £ £ £ £ 


1,980,888 2,317,433 2,810,502 2,322,613 2,133,730 
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The total Expenditure during the year ended the 31st March, 1932, 
was £49,943 more than the total Revenue. 

262. The following is a statement of the Revenue and Expenditure 
for the period from the 1st April to the 31st December, 1932 under the 
various heads:— 





Head of Revenue. Amount. Head of Expenditure. Amount. 
£ £ 
I. Customs 780,744  Chargesof Debt .. .. 187,918 
II. Harbour and ‘Light Pensions a 48,697 
Dues... 6,344 Pensions—Widows and 
Ill. Licenses, Excise, ete.— Orphans 13,078 
(a) Licenses 30,376 The Governor and Staff mM 6,193 
(b) Excise, ete. 193,504 Privy Council oa oa 46 
ba (c) Income Tax 38,616 Legislative Council a 2,361 
(d) Land and Colonial Secretariat ce 7,792 
House Tax 68,373 Lands Department oo 8,226 
(e) Entertainment Audit Department = 5,198 
Tax 17 Public Treasury fe 5,419 
(f) Fines, etc. 13,479 Currency Commissioners Be 726 
IV. Fees of Office, ete.— Government Savings Bank .. 6,841 
(a) Fees of Office 23,380 Immigration Department 300 
(b) Stamp Duties 75,955 Collector General’s 
(c) Reimburse- Department .. a8 64,780 
ments-in-aid Post Office wet ue 75,636 
(1) Medical 4,304 Supreme Court .. ay 5,229 
(2) Prisons, ete. 11,879 Law Officers a Ls 4,008 
(3) Debt Kingston Court .. ; 1,652 
Charges 158,465 Resident Magistrates’ Courts” 31,509 
(4) Miscel- Administrator General’s Office 6,577 
laneous 19,372 Medical—General Administration 43,811 
(d) Irrigation Medical—Hospitals and Lepers’ 
Receipts 14,436 Home ioe 58,743 
V. Post Office .. 77,764 Medical—Lunatic “Asylum a 31,467 
VI. Rents a 2,590 Constabulary Oe Rs 140,514 
VII. Interest ee 11,941 Prisons ae a 30,729 
VIII. Miscellaneous Receipts 19,869 Industrial os A 5,199 
TX. Land Sales 2,359 Education .. 152,993 
X. Colonial Development Harbours and Pilotage 3 4,553 
Fund... 50,000 Marine Board ae Fe 881 
Imperial Forces Allowances .. 5,092 
Local Forces y 5,253 
Registrar General and Island 
Record Office : 5,958 
Registration of Titles a 2,622 
Government Printing Office 12,908 
Board of Supervision a 512 
Department of Science and 
Agriculture ae 32,558 
Agricultural Loan Societies Board 1,136 
Subventions oa ss 35,960 
Miscellaneous oe is 64,827 
Railway a 39,742 
Public Works Department 42,384 
Public Works Annually Recurrent 194.302 
Public Works Extraordinary .. 13,195 
Colonial Development Fund .. 50,774 


Total £1,603.767 Total £1,458,299 
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203. The Assets and Liabilities at the 31st March, 1932, were 
£1,289,102 and £1,166,689, respectively. The year therefore closed 
with a surplus of £122,413. Tne following statement shows how 
the Assets of the Colony at the 31st March, 1932, were held:— 





£sad 
Loans to Agricultural Loan Societies Board... 30,616 Pa 
Loans from Parochial Water Supplies Fund " 
Lands Settlement Advances _ 21,226 12 0 
Advances on account of Loans to be raised ae 349,495 9 10 


Advances to Parochial Boards 

Stores Advances 

General Advances ’ 

Investments on account of Redemption Funds 
guaranteed and unguaranteed by the Colony 

Investments on account of Deposits for Investment 

Investments on account for Trust Funds 





Investments for Insurance Fund oe 2 

Miscellaneous Investments oe a 42,658 13. 4 
Imprests : A iid 49,207 16 11 
Bank of Nova Scotia, New York. a 10,843 13.1 
Emigration Agent, India ae 1,199 18) 7h 
Collector General for Customs Revenue oe 41129 
Director Jamaica Railway oa 10,592 19 9 
Crown Agents for Sundry Invested Funds a5 34.24 
Remittances in Transit 7 “4 13 13 10 


£1,289,102 6 2} 





264. The Colony’s Insurance Fund, which forms part of the Assets 
and is specially earmarked against earthquake, hurricane, or calamity 
of a like nature, amounted to £230,666 at the 31st March, 1932. 

265. The amount of the Public Debt chargeable on General Revenue 
outstanding at the 31st March, 1932 was £5,305,770. The accumulated 
Sinking Funds for the redemption of the debt amounted to £2,473,331. 
If the amount standing to the eredit of the Pees Funds be deducted 
from the Public Debt, the difference, £2,832,439, exceeds by only 
£512,728 the estimated Revenue for the financial year 1932-33. As 
most of the investments on account of the Sinking Funds have in recent 
years been made at rates varying from 5% to 6%, the accumulations 
of these funds will acerue in advance of the original calculations which 
were made at lower rates of interest. 

266. For purposes of comparison, it may be interesting to append 
a tabulated statement of the incidence of the Public Debts of Great 
Britain and Jamaica in 1932:— 











Population. National Debt. Per Capita. 


£ £ 
Great Britain 45,000,000 7,647 950,026 169.9 
Public Debt. 








Jamaica 5 1,050,000 5,305,770 5 05 


If the accumulation standing to the credit of the Jamaica Sinking 
Funds on the 31st March, 1932, viz.: £2,473,331, be deducted from the 
Publie Debt at that date, the amount per capita ‘would be £2 13s. 1d. 
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TaxaTION. 


266. A description of the main heads of Taxation and the yield of 
each, in respect of the year ended the 31st March, 1932, are given here- 


under :— 
£38. d. 
i. Customs— 

Import Duties ne oe 1,021,743 4 8 

Export Duties pe 342 8 0 

. Harbour and Light Dues—_ 

Harbour Fees o Ae 4,312 4 6 

Light Dues a - 5,941 6 5 

iii. Licences bs i a 42,790 9 1 
Excise ‘ 2 me 258,533 2 6 

Income Tax oe uA 103,109 14. 1 

Property Tax ae =H $1,205 2 1 

a Entertainment Tax - as 74619 1 
Fines in Petty Sessions ep 13,098 16 8 
Surcharges. . 3 an 4,009 10 5 
Stamp Duties 70,206 7 64 


Customs Tariff.—The general advalorem ‘duty is 20% and the 
preferential rate to the British Empire is 15% with slight variations 
in the duties on certain classes of goods, in addition to specific cuties 
on the articles falling chiefly under the headings of Food, Drink and 
Tobacco. 

There is also a Free List consisting chiefly of goods for Government 
and the Parochial Boards, Coal, Manures, Fertilizers, Insecticides, ete., 
and Agricultural Implements. 

Excise Duties.--The principal Excise Duties are on Cigars from 6d. 
to 2/- per 100 according to their value, and Rum S/- per gallon. 

Stamp Duties— 

Estate Duty is chargeable on the value of Real and Personal 
Property according to the graduated scale denoted in Section 
1 of Law 15 of 1929, varying from 3% to 20%. 

Legacy Duty is chargeable on all legacies at rates varying 
from 1% to 10%, aceording to the consanguinity of the legatee 
to the testator. 

Suecession Duty varies from 1% to 10%, according to the 
relationship to the predecessor. 

In addition to these there are various Stamp Duties on 
Agreements, Bills of Exchange, Conveyances, Leases, ete. 

268. There is no Hut Tax or Poll Tax collected in the Colony. 











EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (28, 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
£1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) la. (le. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (18. 2d.). 


Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s. 6d. (28. 11d.). 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (1s. 1d.) 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). 1s. (18. 8d.). 
‘The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (1s, 2d.) 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Mill in certain 


Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B. 54.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
‘The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) 5 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 28. (28. 6d.). 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (18. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1a. (1s. 4d.). 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. If. Coconut Palm 

Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 22. (28. 6d.) 


Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (28. 5d.) 


Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 

Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (18. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s. (18. 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is. (1s, 2d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Inter 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT OTTAWA, 1932. 
Summary of Proceedings and Copies of Trade Agreements. [Cmd. 417. 
1s. 6d. (1s. 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 4175.] 3s. (38. 
ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION. 
Report of the Imperial’‘Committee on, 1933. (Cmd, 4335.] 2s. (2s. 
. CONFERENCE OF EMPIRE SURVEY OFFICERS, 1931. 
Report of Proceedings. (Colonial No, 70.] £1 (el Os. 


“ TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage- Smith, K.BE., C.B. on a 
Mission to. [Cmd. 4182.) 2s. 6d. (2s. 
Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of Nations 
the Administration of, 1932.  ~ [Colonial No. 81.] 5s. (5s. 
MALAYA. 
Report of Brig.-Gen. Sir Samuel Wilson, G.OM.G., KCB, K.B.E., on 
visit during the year 1932. [Cmd. 4276.] Ls. (1s. 1 
PAPERS RELATING TO THE HEALTH AND PROGRESS OF NA 
POPULATIONS IN CERTAIN PARTS OF THE EMPIRE. 
[Colonial No. 65.] 3s. (33. 
CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE NON-SELF-GOVERNING -COLO! 
PROTECTORATES, MANDATED TERRITORIES, &c 
“Now Edition, 1933. [Colonial No. 83.] 7s. 6d. (8. 
HONG KONG CURRENCY. 
Report of a Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for 
* Colonies, May, 1931. (Cmd. 3932.] Ie. (1s. 2d, 
CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA, Joint Select Committee on. H.C. 156. 

Vol. [.—Report and Proceedings ... 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 

Vol. I{.—Minutes of Evidence «£1 10s. (£1 10s. 9d.). 

Vol. [Il.—Appendices ... -.. —-s 48. 6d. (48. 11d). 
CONSTITUTION OF CEYLON. [Cmd. 3862.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 84. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

Report of a Commission on the Financial and Economic Position of, M: 
1933. [Cmd. 4368.] 38. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 
COLONIAL ADMINISTRATIVE LIST. 
Is Edition, January, 1933. [Colonial No. 80.] 2s. (2s. 24.) 
FINANCIAL SITUATION OF BRITISH GUIANA. 
Report of a Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, {Cmd. 3938.] Is. (1s. 24, 
MALTA ROYAL COMMISSION, 1931. 
Report. - [Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 11d,). 
Minutes of Evidence. [Colonial No, 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d. 
‘IRAQ. 
Special Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League o! 
Nations on the Progress of, during the period 1920-1931. 
[Colonial No. 58.] 5s. 6d. (5s. 11d.) 
Report on the Administration of, 1931. [Colonial No. 74.] 4s. 6d, (4s. 8d.) 
PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN, 
Report by H.B.M. Government to the Council of the League of Nation 
on the Administration of, 1932. [Colonial No. 82.] 9s. 6d. (9s. 10d. 
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I. GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 

Swaziland lies between the eastern slopes of the Drakensberg 
mountains, which form the eastern border of the Transvaal, and 
the low-lying lands of Northern Zululand and Portuguese East 
Africa. 

It is bounded on the north, west, and south by the Transvaal. 
and on the east by Portuguese territory and Tongaland, now part 
of the Natal Province, and is about the size of Wales, its area being 
6,704 square miles. A little more than one-third of the territory 
is native area and the remainder is owned by Europeans. 

The territory is divided geographically into three longitudinal 
regions roughly of equal breadth, running from north to south, and 
known locally as the high, middle, and low or bush veld. The 
high veld portion adjoining the eastern Transvaal consists of 
mountains, part of the Drakensberg range. These mountains nx 
in parts to an altitude of over 5,000 feet. 





* In this Report the Financial Statements, which are for the year ended ist 
March, 1933, are preliminary and not completely audited. All other details ar 
for the calendar year 1932. 
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The middle veld is about 2,000 feet lower, while the bush veld, 
younded on the east by the Ubombo mountains, has a height of: 


rom 300 to 1,000 feet rising on the Ubombo mountains to 1,500 
eet. 


Climate. 


Both the rainfall and the temperature vary considerably with the 
titude of the meteorological stations, which are under the control 
if the Chief Meteorologist of the Union Government. The average 
‘ainfall at two stations was :— 


Mbabane (3,800 feet)—55-47 inches over 26 years. 
Bremersdorp (2,175 feet)—35- 82 inches over 26 years. 


The mean summer and winter temperatures were 70-0° Fahr. 
ind 52-0° Fahr. respectively at Mbabane, and 76-5° Fahr. and 
32-0° Fahr. respectively at Bremersdorp. 


History. 


The Swazis are akin to the Zulu and other tribes of the south- 
zastern littoral. Up to about 100 years ago they occupied the 
country just north of the Pongola river, but a hostile Chief in their 
vicinity forced them farther north and, under Chief Sobhuza, 
they then occupied the territory now known as Swaziland. This 
Chief, who died in 1839, was succeeded by Mswazi II. The further 
order of succession has been Ludonga, Mbandeni, and Bhunu, 
whose son, Sobhuza II, was installed as Paramount Chief in 1921 
after a long minority, during which his grandmother, Labotsibeni, 
acted as Regent. 

The many concessions granted by Mbandeni necessitated some 
form of European control, notwithstanding that the independence 
of the Swazis had been guaranteed in the Conventions of 1881 and 
1884 entered into between the Government of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria and the Government of the late South African 
Republic. In 1890, soon after the death of Mbandeni, a Provisional 
Government was established representative of the Swazis, and of 
the British and South African Republic Governments. In 1894, 
under a Convention between the British and the South African 
Republic Governments, the latter was given powers of protection 
and administration, without incorporation, and Swaziland continued 
to be governed under this form of control until the outbreak of the 
Boer War in 1899. 

In 1902, after the conclusion of hostilities in the Transvaal, a 
Special Commissioner took charge, and, under an Order in Council 
(1903), the Governor of the Transvaal administered the territory, 

ugh a local officer until the year 1907, when, under an Order in 
Council (1906), the High Commissioner assumed control and estab- 

ed the present form of administration. Prior to this, steps had 
een taken for the settlement of the concessions and their parti- 
tion between the concessionaires and the natives. The boundaries 
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of the mineral concessions were also defined and all monopoly 
concessions were expropriated. Title to property is therefor 
now clear. In this connexion a case brought by the Paramount 
Chief was dismissed, on appeal, by the Privy Council (1926). 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


By an Order in Council dated 1st December, 1906, Swaziland was 
placed directly under the control of the High Commissioner for 
South Africa, and a Proclamation was issued in March, 1907 (the 
Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907), providing for the 
appointment of a Resident Commissioner, a Government Secretary. 
and Assistant Commissioners, and the establishment of a Police 
Force. 

The Resident Commissioner exercises such administration and 
control and is invested with all such powers, authorities, and 
jurisdiction as are conferred upon him by the said Proclamation. 
or any other law, or by the terms of his commission, subject always 
to the directions and instructions of the High Commissioner. 


Advisory Couneil. 


An elected Advisory Council, representative of the Europeans, 
was established in 1921, to advise the Administration on European 
affairs. The territory is divided into two electoral divisions. one 
north and one south of the Great Usutu River. 

The fifth Council was elected in 1932, and consists of five 
members for South Swaziland, and four members for North 
Swaziland. Meetings of this Council are held at least twice a year. 

A committee of the Council, consisting of four members, two from 
each electoral division, meets whenever convened by the Resident 
Commissioner himself or by him at the request of any two member. 
This Committee advises on any important matters which may ans 
from time to time between the usual meetings of the Council. 


Native Couneil. 


The Council is composed of the Indunas of the nation under the 
presidency of the Induna of the Paramount Chief’s kraal. They 
advise the Paramount Chief on administrative and judicial affairs 
of State. Meetings of the Council with the Resident Commissioner 
are held from time to time. 


Meetings of District Officials with Native Chiefs. 


The regular monthly meetings between District Officers and native 
Chiefs and their followers give an opportunity for discussing difficulties 
and have established a good understanding between the Administrs- 
tion and the natives. 
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Advisory Committees on Townships. 


Meetings of these bodies are held monthly. The Committees 
re elected by the owners of stands in the various townships. 
‘he Assistant Commissioner or Deputy Assistant Commissioner 
resides. : 


School Advisory Committees. 


Members are elected for any public school by parents resident 
1 Swaziland who, at the time of election, have one or more children 
m the roll of such school. When convenient one Committee may 
e elected to represent two or more schools situated in the same 
listrict. The Committees have certain powers and duties in 
onnexion with compulsory education under Proclamation No. 7 
rf 1920. 


School Boards. 

The members of these Boards consist of members of School 
Committees in the district, each School Committee having the right 
to elect one of its members to be on such Board. The Assistant 
Commissioner or Deputy Assistant Commissioner of the district 
is the chairman. The duties of Boards are laid down in the Com- 
pulsory Education Proclamation (No. 7 of 1920). They advise 
the Administration in all matters connected with the provision of 
schools and school accommodation in each district ; also on other 
educational matters affecting Europeans. 


III.—POPULATION. 


No census of the population has been held since May, 1921. - 
The figures were then :— 





Europeans... ee Be ae 2,205 
Natives (Bantu) ase oe -» 110,295 
Coloured (other than Bantu) ne 451 

Total aes a «.. 112,951 





The population is estimated now to be :— 








Europeans, kes esd, 850«, 375.2, 728 
Natives (Bantu) ne rea Bee ... 68,330 5. 121,670 
Coloured (other than Bantu) ... ae nei 380 300 680 
Indians es aay Dea oes a 10 _ 10 

Totals see As a: «60,070 65,015 125,085 











About 83 per cent of the Bantu population reside in native 
and about 17 per cent. on European-owned land. 
No statistics are available with regard to the nationality of the 
pean races. 
There is no registration of births, marriages, and deaths of the 
tu population. 
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Amongst the European population there were :— 


(a) Births Ne ... 57 or 20-92 per 1,000 
(b) Marriages mos -.  190r 6-97 per 1,000 
(c) Deaths ... be +. 27 or 9-91 per 1,000 


(d) Infantile Mortalit; 
(Deaths under one year) 10 or 3-67 per 1,000 
(e) European Emigrants ... 81 or 29-72 per 1,000 
of European population. 
(f) European Immigrants ... 121 or 44-40 per 1,000 


of European population. 
IV.—HEALTH. 
Administration. 


The European medical staff consisted of the Principal Medica! 
Officer, one Government Medical Officer, two doctors (subsidized). 
three Hospital Assistants and Dispensers, four female nurses, t¥o 
female nurses (subsidized). 

The native staff consisted of seven male nurses, six female nurss, 
three male orderlies, two laundresses, and one cook. 


Financial. 


The revenue earned by the Medical Department was £173 133. id. 
The expenditure was £11,973. 


Public Health. 


The total morbidity and mortality were increased enormou:lt 
by the unprecedented outbreak of malaria in the southern half of 
the country, and by an epidemic of whooping-cough amongst the 
children everywhere. Otherwise the health of the territory ¥# 
good. 

General Diseases—The usual rheumatic complaints and kes 
severe respiratory troubles such as severe colds, mild influenza. an¢ 
acute and chronic bronchitis were prevalent especially in the high! 
parts of the country. Asthma and epilepsy continued to be ve 
common everywhere. There was about the average amount af 
scurvy. This disease is most prevalent towards the end of th 
winter and though there is practically no mortality from it it mut 
undermine the general health to some extent. There is always 
some ordinary anaemia, the result of an ill-balanced and insufficient 
diet, but no cases of pernicious anaemia have been observed 
The Principal Medical Officer reports that during the year be found, 
for the first time in his experience, a case of diabetes in a nauvt 
The patient was a well-to-do man whose scale of living was far 
above that of the average native. This disease is fairly comme? 
amongst Europeans. 
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A few cases of carcinoma were observed, all in the advanced 
and hopeless stage, but in proportion to numbers this disease is 
extraordinarily rare in natives as compared with Europeans. The 
same applies to cholelithiasis, nephritis, peptic ulcers, and appen- 
licitis, though the latter seems to be on the increase. 

Gastro-intestinal diseases in infants and young children are 
unfortunately very common. They are increased by the pernicious 
habit of feeding infants from their birth on thin maize porridge 
sven when the mother has sufficient natural food. 


Communicable Diseases.—Mosqutto- or insect-borne.—The only one 
s malaria and the year was notable for an outbreak of this disease 
n the southern part of the territory the extent and severity of which 
were beyond anything experienced hitherto within the memory 
of the old inhabitants. The dry summer followed by hot weather 
ind fairly heavy rains in the autumn and early part of the winter 
zave rise to conditions eminently suitable for the development of 
Anopheles Costalis with the result that from February to the middle 
of June malaria was very bad in the endemic and epidemic areas 
ind spread to parts such as Mahamba where it had been hitherto 
unknown. The inhabitants of these areas had not acquired the 
slightest degree of immunity, they suffered very severely indeed 
and the mortality-rate was high. 

The Assistant Commissioner and the Medical Officer at Hlatikulu 
made tours of the affected areas giving advice to the Chiefs and people 
and leaving large quantities of quinine with the Chiefs and at police 
posts, mission stations, and other suitable distributing centres. 
The Mahamba Mission Hospital was flooded with patients suffering 
from malaria and the Administration came to their assistance with 
tents and blankets ; it also furnished an unlimited supply of quinine 
and finally gave the hospital a grant of five shillings for each malarial 
patient. The outbreak was not nearly so bad in the central part 
of the country though it was certainly worse than usual there, 
while in the northern part the incidence of the disease was probably 
below the average. 

In addition to the work done by the Mahamba Hospital all the 
missionary societies in the affected parts did hard and much-appre- 
ciated work. In the schools belonging to the Scandinavian Alliance 
Mission the senior boy pupils were given elementary instruction 
in the treatment of malaria and in couples these youths were then 
sent to the surrounding kraals to help the sick and to distribute 
quinine. : 

Infectious Diseases.—Fortunately enteric was much less common 
than last year. It has periods of quiescence all over South Africa 
and this may be the beginning of one of these periods in Swaziland, 
but undoubtedly the lessening of the incidence was due to some 
extent to the amount of inoculation done by the Bremersdorp and 
Mahamba Mission Hospitals. The disease is rare in the higher 
parts of the country and though there was a small outbreak in the 
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Mbabane district, prompt inoculation of the inmates of the affectec 
and neighbouring kraals soon put an end to it. There was no 
outbreak of bacilliary dysentery. Hospital statistics would seem 
to indicate that amoebic dysentery was on the increase but the 
increased facilities for treatment and the increased confidence of 
the natives in the efficacy of hospital treatment have resulted in 
cases coming to light which would never have been seen some years 
ago. 

All the hospitals comment on the number of cases of tuberculosis 
they see and very often can do nothing for. The most serious 
factors in the causation of this disease are housing and diet. The 
Principal Medical Officer is of opinion that a native’s beehive hut. 
which is water-tight and has a floor impervious to moisture, is a 
much healthier place than the little wattle-and-daub one-or-two- 
roomed house he often builds now in imitation of the houses of 
Europeans. The latter has a mud floor, no windows, no ventilation. 
and is dark, damp, and usually hopelessly overcrowded. 

The diet is an ill-balanced one, it contains too little proteid and 
is deficient in vitamins and is too monotonous. That diet has an 
influence on tuberculosis is borne out by the rapid recovery of early 
cases of joint and gland tuberculosis under good feeding at 2 
hospital. 

Leprosy is not on the increase. 

There was an epidemic of whooping-cough throughout the whole 
year. Lung complications caused considerable mortality amongst 
native infants and young children in the higher and colder parts of 
the country. Towards the end of the year chicken-pox began to 
appear. It assumed a very mild form and no fatality from the 
disease was reported. 


Helminthic Diseases.—Taeniasis and ascariasis are very common 
indeed. 

The position as regards schistosomiasis haematobium remains 
much the same, more and more cases come for treatment but it is 
impossible to prevent the natives, especially the children, from 
bathing in infected streams during the summer. 

Sandworm infection occurs occasionally in the hotter and sandier 
parts of the territory. 

There is no ankylostomiasis or guinea worm and trichinosis ha: 
never been observed. 


Hygiene and Sanitation. 

Mosquito- and insect-borne diseases.—The only insect-borne disease 
in the territory is malaria, and as already mentioned the outbreak 
in the south was one of the worst on record and was dealt with in 
the manner described. It is unlikely that an epidemic on that scale 
will occur again for a long time but as there is a certain amoutt 
of malaria every year consideration must be given to some means of 
dealing with it. 
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Methods of dealing with the mosquito larvae are out of the question 
‘cept in a very few small suitable localities. Effective anti- 
tval measures mean the spraying of all streams and all collections 
‘standing rain-water, however small, in the areas liable to infection, 
iat is over at least half the country, and the cost of apparatus and 
waying material and of the work itself and its proper supervision 
ake these measures impracticable. 

It is proposed, however, to adopt them in certain suitable localities 
ich = the Bremersdorp township and the Swazi National School 
‘ounds. 

In addition it is proposed to give school children elementary 
struction concerning malaria and the life history and habits of 
te mosquitoes that carry the infection; also an attempt will be 
ade to get the natives in certain malarial areas to take prophylactic 
linine ; these areas are close to the residence of the Paramount 
nief ; the scheme meets with his approval and he promises to give 
his active encouragement. 


Epidemic Diseases——No case of smallpox occurred during the 
‘ar; it is hoped to get some vaccination done next year. 

As far as enteric is concerned one perennial focus should be 
actically exterminated when Bremersdorp gets its filtered water- 
ipply. In other areas only persistent inoculation, to which 
ttunately the natives take very kindly, will control the disease. 


Heminthic Diseases——The only place in which it can be hoped 
» make improvement is Bremersdorp where the provision of pure 
‘inking and bathing water should lead to a large reduction in the 
nount of schistosomiasis in this area which is one of the most 
‘avily infested in the whole territory. 


General Measures of Sanitation. 


In a territory like Swaziland where the largest town contains a 
pulation of not more than 250 Europeans and where the natives 
sry wisely live in kraals spread all over the country, well isolated 
om each other and containing an average of about a dozen people 
or kraal, organized methods of dealing with such matters as 
‘wage disposal, scavenging, refuse disposal, etc., on a large scale 
id according to modern scientific methods are practically non- 
‘istent. 

In the towns the system adopted is the bucket one. The Medical 
ticer at Hlatikulu reports that the sanitary arrangements at 
iatikulu have been much improved by the universal adoption 
‘ pail closets and the provision of a cart for the removal of night 
il to @ suitable area. He also reports that the adoption of the 
iil closet system at Goedgegun has led to considerable improvement 
at that a night soil cart is an urgent necessity. Europcans outside 
1e townships as a rule adopt the pit system but usually they are 
‘ither sufficiently deep nor well enough covered in. 
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Water Supplies. 


The Mbabane water-supply is unsatisfactory. There is a furrow 
four miles long open to infection along its whole length ; this flovs 
into a dam which lies above the greater part of the township and a 
pipe leads the unfiltered water from this to most of the stands in 
the town. 

A charge of 5s. per month is made to lot owners to whose property 
water is delivered by pipe-line, and 4s. per month to those who 
receive their water in an open furrow. The service is primitive 
and the supply, according to medical authorities, bacteriological:; 
impure. 

Approval of the scheme to provide Bremersdorp with a supply 
of pure water should be followed by a marked diminution in the 
amount of enteric, schistosomiasis, dysentery, and other water- 
borne diseases which have been prevalent there for many years. 

The Medical Officer at Hlatikulu reports that the water-supply 
there is entirely inadequate and the hours of use have to be restricted. 
but the quality is good. He also states that the Goedgegun supply 
is inadequate but from a bacteriological standpoint it is good. 
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School Hygiene. 


Any complete and satisfactory system of medical inspection 0‘ 
school children is out of the question as the present staff is inadequate. | 

The teaching of elementary hygiene is being made an essential 
part of the curriculum in all schools, and special attention is being 
devoted to instruction on the subject of malaria and its relation te 
the mosquito and also on the life history and habits of the mosquitoes 
responsible for the disease. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 


There is no special organization for dealing with this, but there 
are a few very gratifying tendencies to be noticed in the attitude 
of the native women. 

One is that native women are gradually beginning to come into 
hospital voluntarily for their confinement ; until recently such 4 
thing was unheard of. Another is the fact that still larger number 
come to be examined during the later months of pregnancy to find 
out whether everything is progressing normally and satisfactorily 
Yet another is the way pregnant women who have suffered from 
syphilis come to be treated during pregnancy and bring their childrer. 
afterwards for examination and treatment, if that is necessary. 
Fortunately, most native women breast-feed their children, but 
they have a deplorable habit of supplementing it from the beginnin: 
with maize porridge even though the natural food is ample. Wher 
artificial feeding is necessary cows’ milk is usually used and it 
surprising to find how often a genuine effort is made to keep the 
bottle clean. 
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Hospital Dispensaries and Venereal Clinics. 


The new hospital at Mbabane has been open for over a year and 
as been full all the time. It requires further additions before it 
in be become a thoroughly satisfactorily institution. 

The Hlatikulu Hospital is handicapped very much by lack of 
ifficient accommodation. The increasing volume of work done 
1ere is indicated by the great increase in the number of out-patients, 
nd if the accommodation were available there would be a consider- 
ble increase in the number of in-patients. 

The work done by the Mankaiana Dispensary was practically 
ouble that of the previous year. 

Excellent work has been done by the Church of the Nazarene 
lission at Bremersdorp with its dispensaries at Stegi and Pigg’s 
eak, and by the Wesleyan Mission Hospital at Mahamba with its 
ispensary at Hluti. Both are to be complimented on the high 
candard of the work performed, and the character and professional 
ttainments of the members of their staff. 

The Venereal Clinics continue to do excellent work. 

The clinic opened during last year at Goedgegun in the southern 
istrict is visited once a month by the Medical Officer from 
llatikulu. 


Prisons and Asylums. 
Mental cases are sent to Union institutions at the cost of the 
waziland Administration. 
The health of prisoners was, as usual, excslene 


teturn of Diseases and Deaths among in-patients at Government 
Hospitals for the year 1932. 


The following figures show the prevalence and mortality arising 
tom the principal groups of diseases. These figures are compiled 
tom the combined Mbabane and Hlatikulu Hospital returns. 
‘he diseases mentioned occurred almost entirely amongst the 
ative peasants :— 


Inrectious DisEasEs. 


Total incidence... a eee oad we = 428 
The principal diseases were :— 
Syphilis... ar Bie age pee we 119 
Malaria oo ee aS se ‘oo vee = 127 
Enteric ee se eee ace a7 ste 7 
Tuberculosis ue ea ae fate .. 380 
Influenza... 30 
Infective diseases of skin “and ‘cellular | tisaues 27 
Pneumonia . ae tie ae ee rene i 
Dysentery ... vas a0) 
Non-tubercular diseases of ‘bones and joints aw «14 
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The total deaths from infective diseases were 22, divided a 
follows :— 
Syphilis 
Tuberculosis 
Pneumonia ... 
Malaria 
Influenza Cate oe tee 
Enteric ee os A os 
Whooping-cough 
Meningitis 
Dysentery ... 
Enteritis Fe wee se na 
Septicaemia oe ae vee ie oe, 
Osteitis 
Gonorrhoeal acthiitts 
Prostatis 


Cl 


GENERAL SYSTEMIC AND PREVENTABLE DISEASES. 


Total incidence... ats os e0 ve 490 
divided as follows :— 
Preventable diseases sip --. 298 
Diseases—non-venereal of the genital eee -. 36 
General diseases including tumours’... a = 36 
Puerperal state... o ee 88 
Diseases of the digestive e euen aa ae, 2 
Diseases of the nervous system ... or aes 
Diseases of the respiratory system oy wa AO 
Other general diseases... a wae a 34 


The total deaths from general systemic and preventable diseas< 
were 31, divided as follows :— 


~ 
Www @ 


Preventable diseases ; " tes wen 
Diseases of the digestive system — ive 
Puerperal state... 3 bat 
Diseases of the nervous system ‘and organs of 
sense ae a tr 
Diseases of respiratory system aoa a eas 
General diseases including tumours’. 
Diseases—non-venereal—of the ra organs. 
Asthenia ve ae ees 
Infant neglect es ae dee oes Bes 


en Oe) 
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The following figures show the number of cases treated at the 
rious centres :— 

In-patients. Out-patients. 
Government Institutions— 





Mbabane Hospital ... vee 471 10,140 
Hlatikulu Hospital ... ees 247 9,415 
Mankaiana Dispensary _.... 19 3,665 
Mission Institutions— 

Bremersdorp Hospital ee 501 6,681 
Mahamba Hospital ... ase 754 2,734 
Endingeni Dispensary was 9 4,029 
Pigg’s Peak Dispensary... 30 2,500 
Stegi Dispensary... oF 56 1,023 

2,087 40,187 





The chief diseases amongst the out-patients were gynecological 
‘ections in women, gastro-intestinal complaints, rheumatism, 
onchitis, epilepsy, asthma, syphilis, and minor injuries in the 
ults of both sexes, and whooping-cough, gastro-intestinal affections, 
d scabies amongst the children. There were many more cases 
malaria amongst the out-patients than is usual. 


Miscellaneous. 


Seven doctors were in practice at the end of the year. 

Three dentists are registered for practice in Swaziland but do not 
side in the territory. 

One chemist was in practice at the end of the year and twenty 
uses and midwives. 


V.—HOUSING. 
EvROPEANS IN URBAN AREAS. 


The promulgation of the Urban Areas Regulations in 1930 set 
standard for new buildings. No buildings can be erected until the 
ans have been submitted to and approved by the Advisory Com- 
ittees of the various townships. The result of this can be seen in 
e improved standard of the new buildings. There are still many 
isightly old buildings, of which some provided for European 
ficials are of a poor type. At Mbabane and Hlatikulu most of 
e European Police live in wood and iron buildings which are 
‘ry cold in winter and very hot in summer. In the urban areas 
nitary arrangements are good and well controlled. 

Regular inspections are carried out by the Town Inspectors. 

In recent years many excellent houses have been built on farms, 
it the poorer European classes, especially those on small holdings 
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or squatting on large farms belonging to others, live in abject 
hovels constructed of turf walls, earthen floors, and thatched 
roofs. The sanitary arrangements are defective and, in many - 
cases, non-existent. ; 


UnepucaTEeD Natives IN RugaL AREAS. 


So long as the native lives under native conditions there is no | 
such thing as overcrowding. Most of the natives live in huts of 
beehive shape. They consist of a wattle framework covered with 
thatch, the only opening being a very low door. The earthen 
floors are hammered and polished and impervious to damp. Each 
married woman has her own hut and, in a kraal or collection of thee 
huts, there are huts allotted to the youths and unmarried maks 
and others to the unmarried females above the ages of puberty. 

A kraal usually consists of the huts of one man, his wives, his 
unmarried daughters and his sons, both married and unmarried, 
and the wives and children of married sons. That there is a con- 
siderable amount of ventilation is shown by the amount of smoke 
that can be seen passing through the thatch from the fire within. 
The huts, however, have the defect of not admitting sunlight, but 
as they are used only as sleeping places and shelters from the rain, 
and as every possible minute of the daylight is spent in the open. 
this is not a very great drawback. : 

A regrettable change for the worse takes place in cases when the 
native begins to rise a little in the social scale and to imitate European 
housing conditions. He then erects a small rectangular building 
of sun-dried bricks or of wattle-and-daub ; the walls are too low: 
the floor is of earth and cannot be kept clean and is damp in wet 
weather ; the windows are small holes and frequently boarded over. 
These small buildings are divided into a living room and a sleeping 
room, both too small, and the inhabitants lie either on the damp 
earthen floor or on home-made wooden bedsteads under conditions 
far more liable to harbour biting insects than the polished impervious 
floor of the grass hut, the sleeping mat, and the blanket of the 
ordinary native. 

Two other points in favour of the grass huts are :—first, when the 
native for any reason, often the occurrence of an unusual amount 
of sickness in his kraal, wishes to move, this is a simple matter a3 he 
simply constructs new huts in another place ; and second, as there 
is practically always a small fire in the sleeping huts, there is 6 
certain amount of smoke and this keeps off mosquitoes. 

The economic condition of ordinary natives is such that they : 
cannot afford to build proper houses and, until they have attained : 
such a condition and have learned how to build proper houses and 
live in them properly, they are much better off under their primitive . 
tribal housing conditions. The natives make no effort to eret 
sanitary conveniences. 
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EvRAFRICANS IN Rurau AREAS. 


These are divided into those who prefer to live under European 
onditions and erect and occupy the same type of dwelling, and 
1ose who prefer to live in native areas under the same conditions 
3 native peasants. 


EpucatEp Natives In URBAN AREAS. 


For the most part these natives live in the same kind of dwellings 
3 the poorer whites and there are the same defects in the sanitary 
onditions. 


Housing of Wage-earning Population. 


EvROPEANS IN Rural AREAS. 

These represent approximately 5 per cent. of the total number 
f wage-earners, the remainder being natives. The housing of 
hese wage-earners is usually of the same type as that of their 
iasters—rooms with brick, stone, or corrugated iron walls, roofed 
‘ith corrugated iron or thatch, with wooden, concrete, or earthen 
coors, and furnished with enough doors and windows to give 
ufficient air and light. On the whole their quarters are fairly good. 
‘enerally there are no bathrooms provided for wage-earners. 


EvraFRicans IN RuraL AREAS. 


The housing for Eurafricans in rural areas is much the same as 
hat for European wage-earners. 


Evroprans IN URBAN AREAS. 


In urban areas the housing is generally of the same type as that 
lescribed for rural areas. There are regulations in force dealing 
vith sanitation and overcrowding in the case of all inhabitants, 
ut bathroom accommodation is by no means general. 


Natives In RuraL AREAS. 


The general rule is that native wage-earners live in huts of the 
‘ame type as those in use in their home dwellings. 


Natives IN URBAN AREAS. 


The better educated native wage-earners prefer to live under 
European conditions and to erect and occupy the same type of house. 
It is, therefore, likely that the native hut will gradually disappear 
in urban areas. 


OWNERSHIP OF WAGE-EARNERS’ QUARTERS. 


In practically all cases the quarters are owned by the masters 
but, in a few cases, the native servants sleep at their own kraals. 


21064 A6 
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Action TowaRrps AMELIORATION. | 
| 


The enforcement of sanitary laws in urban areas, the spread cf 
knowledge of hygiene in schools, and the example of Europea | 
missionaries and masters are the only means operating to improv: 

conditions. Until conditions improve in their homes, the Swi 

wage-earners are likely to prefer housing conditions at their plac 

of employment which most closely approximate to those at their 

own kraals. Considerable improvement has taken place amon¢* 

the better educated natives in their homes and the effect is noticeab: 

in their demand for better conditions when they take to wage 

earning life. 

There are no building societies in the territory. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Veterinary. 


The conditions generally throughout the year were favourabk 
to stock. 

Contagious Diseases. 

East Coast Fever_—At the beginning of the year 1932 the countiy 
was considered free of this disease and had been so from Apri. 
1930. In February a blood smear that had been sent to Preter.s 
for examination was returned as shewing East Coast Fever infection 

This smear was from a young calf and from an area that hal 
been free of East Coast Fever for over two years. Another smear 
taken from the same animal at the same time as the suspected 
smear gave a “negative” examination. It is very doubtful # 
this was a case of East Coast Fever. Up to the end of the year ne 
other animal died. A very strict supervision has been kept on the 
cattle in this area which is about 20 miles north-east of Mbabane. 
every animal being counted on each dipping day, which is once 4 | 
week. 

Throughout the country a very close watch has been kept for a!! 
deaths of cattle. At each dipping tank a native cattle guard who 
can read and write has been stationed. This guard counts all the 
cattle at his dipping tank on every dipping day and the number of 
each herd are entered in a register. All discrepancies have to 
satisfactorily explained. 

Dipping intervals were extended to ten- and fourteen-day intervals 
throughout the country ; this was done with a view to finding © 
if any unknown centres of infection still existed, which would 1: 
doubt have come to light with this long-interval dipping, if th« 
existed. The Principal Veterinary Officer is confident that Ea: 
Coast Fever infection does not now exist in Swaziland. 

The last death from this disease, excluding the suspicious of, 
above-mentioned, occurred in April, 1930. 
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Anthrax.—Outbreaks of this disease increased to a very great 
<tent, especially in the Southern District where fifteen dipping 
‘eas became infected. This wide-spread infection made it necessary 
» carry out immunization over a large area. One hundred and 
*ty-five deaths occurred and 56,500 head of cattle were inoculated. 
xtra men were employed to carry out this work. 


Scab.—Five outbreaks among native sheep were reported and 
vo amongst goats. In many areas it is now the custom for native 
eep and goats to be dipped regularly in the cattle dipping tanks 
‘ery time the cattle are dipped. This has been a very useful 
ctor in controlling scab. It is hoped that this custom will become 
‘neral throughout the country. It is having a good effect on the 
‘neral condition of the sheep, and the natives are beginning to 
alize this. 

Non-Contagious Diseases. 
Red-water and Gall-sickness.—A marked increase in these diseases 
1s noticed in areas where the dipping intervals were extended to 
longer time than fourteen days. 
Quarter Evil_—This disease was not so prevalent probably due 
the regular inoculation that has been carried out for many years 
the known infected areas. 2,300 doses of vaccine were issued. 
Heartwater.—The incidence of this disease remained about the 
me as in previous years. 
Horse Sickness.—No increase of this disease was noticed and the 
ason generally was a mild one. 
Snotziekte.—This disease was prevalent and always in association 
th wildebeeste. It appears that cattle are the only domesticated 
mals affected. 
Sweating Sickness of Calves.—This disease does not show signs 
spreading to new areas. 
Dipping tanks—No new tanks were built. during the year and 
e numbers are as last year. 


Ninety-three Government tanks. 
Sixteen private tanks under owners control. 


Cattle.—The number of cattle in the territory at the end of the 
‘ar was 346,772 of which 32,333 were owned by Europeans. 


Export of cattle.—The following cattle were exported for slaughter 
uing the year :— 


Johannesburg Market... 35 ees 4,331 
Durban... Sh Bee ae oe 1,646 
Union Cold Storage for Overseas ie 844 





Total... nee 6,821 
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The average price obtained was £5, the market value being about 
the same as the previous three or four years. 

The number of cattle exported, the meat of which is sent overees., 
was less owing chiefly to the low prices offered and it being almost 
entirely limited to animals dressing 500 Ib. the prices realized for 
this class of animal being better in Johannesburg. For anima 
dressing under 450 Ib. only 10s. 6d. per 100 Ib. was offered. 


Hides.— Approximately 10,000 hides were exported, the prices 
offered being small. 


General.—Overstocking with cattle is becoming more seriou 
year by year but in the areas where water conservation dams have 
been constructed this has been temporarily relieved. 


The preliminaries to a scheme for the improvement of the cattl: ; 


were started—namely the castration of all bulls. Up to the end 
of the year 26,500 bulls of all ages had been operated on, one bull 


to every thirty females being left. In many cases herds wer : 
found with 40 to 50 per cent. of bulls. It is hoped to continue thi ° 


work until all the unnecessary bulls have been eliminated. Only 


the best bulls, and these are of a poor class, are being left. In time _ 


it is hoped to replace these bulls by animals of some better breeds. 


Agriculture. 


The principal agricultural occupations are cattle breeding and th: ° 


growing of maize, kaffir corn, tobacco, and cotton. 


In the winter the high veld portion of the territory is largey ° 


used by sheep graziers who bring in their flocks from the Transvas! 
where the climate is more severe. 

Improved methods in agriculture are becoming more general 
amongst the European farmers. 

Efforts are being made to help the natives to improve their metho: 
in agriculture and, for this purpose, trained native demonstrates 
have been engaged. These are men who have received trainin: 
at native agricultural schools in the Union of South Africa and have 
obtained diplomas in agriculture. A difficulty at present is © 
obtain men who know the Swazi language. It is hoped to get ove! 
this by sending some natives from Swaziland to be trained in the 
Union and also to train others locally. 


Maize.—The principal crop grown by Europeans and native 
in the highlands and midlands is maize. The European retum of 
an average of 2-9 muids (bags of 200 Ib.) per acre is very low bst 
this may be partly due to the abnormally low rainfall experienced 


during the growing season. The return per acre for the natives is - 


even lower. 


Kaffir corn.—This is the principal crop grown by the native. 
especially in the bush veld. It is more resistent to drought th= 
maize. The yield per acre was very low. 
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Cotton.—The return of this crop was 750,000 lb. of seed cotton, 
the lowest return for some years; the smallness of the acreage 
(1,000 acres) was due to the low price of cotton. 


Tobacco.—The Swaziland Co-operative Tobacco Company, 
Limited, carried on operations during the year during which 
341,055 lb. of tobacco valued at £10,850 were exported. The 
expenditure of the Company amounted to £2,621 lls. 4d. At the 
31st December the membership of the Company was 222. 


Other crops.—Other crops grown are beans of all kinds, peanuts, 
and other oil-producing crops. 


Fruit.—The export of citrus fruit has been carried out by a few 
farmers and excellent reports have been received about the quality 
of the fruit but depressed markets have been disappointing to the 
growers. 


Dairying—This branch of farming is increasing; 22,197 lb. 
of butter fat, valued at approximately £740, were exported to the 
Union during the year. 


Native dairying.—There are now five native dairies in the 
territory which are proving themselves valuable to the natives who 
supply them. If the dairying branch of farming increases amongst 
the Europeans, trained natives should have no difficulty in obtaining 
employment with farmers at a higher wage than the ordinary 
labourer, and to this end native scholars are given some training 
in dairying. 

Vegetable gardening is also being taught at all schools in the 
territory. 

The Inspector of Education has arranged -that at five native 
schools all scholars who have passed Standard IV, and who desire 
it, can take a course in agriculture for a period of two years in 
Standards V and VI under a native demonstrator. At the end of 
that period a native who desires to do so will be given a further 
special course of two years, when he should be able to do the work 
of an agricultural demonstrator. This will assist the natives by 
giving them a knowledge of elementary agriculture which they can 
apply to their own fields when they leave school. It will also 
give the better trained native an opportunity of another field of 
employment as a demonstrator. 


Cultivation by Persons of Non- European descent. 


The only inhabitants falling within this category are the natives. 
In about half the area the cultivation is by hand with hoes made 
specially for native use, and is carried out principally by married 
women. In the other half, ploughs drawn by oxen are used. 
Harrows and cultivators are seldom used. The food-stufis grown 
by natives are only about one-fifth of their requirements, the 
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remaining four-fifths being supplied by European farmers, and by 
traders who import grain from the Union. In the areas mot 


favourable to the cultivation of grain the natives often sell grain ~ 


but are not infrequently found buying it back later on in the season 
at enhanced prices. 


Number of persons of non-European descent cultivating for themselces ; 
or tn association with, or employed by, non- Europeans. 


With the exception of approximately 3,000 natives who are em- 
ployed by Europeans in agriculture, the majority cultivate for them- 
selves. Approximately 250 are in the employment of Eurafrican. 
Usually these natives work as servants receiving wages in money 
together with food and quarters. 


The progress which has been made, and the comparative influence of 
instruction and of employment with Europeans. 


There are approximately 150 natives who are really progressive © 


farmers and whose methods compare favourably with those of 
Europeans. These include the tobacco growers, some cotton 
growers, and a few grain farmers. Ploughs are replacing hand 
labour to an increasing extent every year and the methods of 
planting, cultivation, and use of fertilizers are showing steady 
improvement. Most of the progress is due to their employment 
by and association with Europeans. 


Labour. 


Labour was plentiful for farming, mining, road-making, and : 


domestic purposes. There was no recruiting for labour for estates 


or mines in the territory. The tin mines at Mbabane and the | 


asbestos mine near Pigg’s Peak employed about 450 natives. Thee } 


mines are situated in a healthy part and there is no undergroud 
work. The other employers of native labour are the ranches. the 
cotton plantations, the European farmers, and the Administraticn. 
The labourers are housed in grass huts of the type described iz 
Chapter V. 


Farmers’ Associations. 


There are three of these Associations in the territory, te 
Swaziland Farmers’ Association, with headquarters at Bremersdorp ; 
the Stegi Farmers’ Association; and the Southern Farmers 
Association, with headquarters at Hlatikulu. 

These Associations have been in existence for many years and 8 
the avenues through which all matters dealing with farming 4 
stock-raising are communicated to the Government. Agricultur 
Shows have been held annually for a number of years at Bremersdot; 
and Hlatikulu. 
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Exhibits at these shows for the past three years are as follows :— 
Bremersdorp. Hlatikulu. 
1930 537 721 
1931 578 927 
1932 No Shows held. 


1932. 


Crops. 


Owing to the depression in agriculture no shows were held during 


The following is a summary of agricultural products raised by 
Europeans and natives during the year :— 


Maize 
Cotton 
Tobacco ... 
Kaffir Corn 
Beans... 
Peanuts ... 


Sweet potatoes ... 


Potatoes ... 
Pumpkins... 


Maize 
Tobacco ... 
Kaffir Corn 
Beans 


Peanuts ... 


Sweet potatoes ... 


Potatoes ... 
Pumpkins... 


Milk 
Butter 
Eggs 
Bacon 
Beef 


Acres 
sown. 


10,173 
996 
611 
845 
378 
350 
120 

27 
41 


30,255 
133 
46,546 
1,156 
641 
419 
33 
1,896 


By Europeans. 


Amount harvested. 


29,770 muids of 200 Ib. or 5,954,000 Ib. 


748,000 lb. seed cotton 

521,108 lb. 

3,643 muids of 200 Ib. or 728,600 Ib. 
835 bags of 200 Ib. 


2,151 bags of 70 Ib. each or 150,600 Ib. 


710 bags of 120 Ib. 
455 bags of 150 Ib. 
100,800 Ib. 


By Natives. 


30,906 muids of 200 Ib. or 6,181,250 Ib. 


75,256 Ib. 


41,041 muids of 200 Ib. or 8,208,150 Ib. 


1,117 bags of 200 Ib. 
2,220 bags of 70 Ib. 
1,458 bags of 120 Ib. 
200 bags of 150 Ib. 
595,300 Ib. 


PastoraL Propucts. 


Quantity. 


2,800 gallons 
13,233 Ib. 
3,039 dozen 
3,780 Ib. 
«+. 912,000 Ib. 


Approximate 
return 
per acre. 


2-9 muids. 
751 Ib. 
1,019 lb. 
4-3 muids. 
442 Ib. 
6-1 bags. 
6 bags. 
17 bags. 
2,458 Ib. 


1 muid. 
566 Ib. 
9 muid. 
107 Ib. 
3-4 bags. 
3-4 bags. 
6 bags. 
314 Ib. 


Value. 
£ 
252 
737 
131 
236 
3,420 


These are consumed locally. No reliable estimate can be given 
at present of the pastoral products of the natives. 
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The following is a summary of the products, quantities in pounds 
and values, exported during the five years ended on the 


3lst December, 1932 :— 


Value ... 


Ib. 
£ 


1928. 


3,639,600 
54,504 


1,283,250 
37,428 


850,814 
13,785 


368,400 
13,047 


1,239,000 
4,920 


9,600 
400 


£1,475 


416,438 
39,706 


Slaughter Cattle. 
1929. 1930. 
5,500,000 4,373,700 
85,000 50,763 
Tobacco. 
1,068,400 578,330 
35,613 14,397 
Cotton (Seed). 
2,618.913 3,224,182 
37,961 26,868 
Hides. 
434,840 208,140 
7,250 3,469 
Skins. 
Wattle Bark. 
_ 2,274,500 
_ 9,108 
Wool. 
3,600 27,091 
150 909 
Butter. 
_ 1,748 
_ 130 
Butter Fat. 
4,400 33,870 
220 675 
Bullion. 
382 Nil. 
Metallic Tin. 
415,693 360,692 
38,692 23,414 


1931. 


5,181,600 
33,322 


298,413 
9,082 


1,532,132 
9,578 


143,600 
1,589 


5,590 
144 


171,481 
8,875 


1932. 


5,338,800 
BiB 


HLOS 
10,80 


750,000 
3,135 


60,750 
633 


$1,582 


187.99) 
nas 


All the above products with the exception of cotton and metallic 
tin, were exported to the Union of South Africa. Cotton ** 
exported to England and the tin to the Straits Settlements. Wo! 
is shorn from sheep brought into the territory for winter gai . 
by farmers living in the Union. The only produce exported by ti 
natives is tobacco and, at present, a small quantity of butters 
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Seventy-five per cent. of the hides are sold by natives to European 
traders who export them. 

The production, in the case of agriculture and live stock, is by 
individual agriculturists except in the case of cotton. The tin is 
won by companies from alluvial workings in the vicinity of Mbabane. 


VII.— COMMERCE. 


By an Agreement with the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, dated 29th June, 1910, Swaziland is dealt with for customs 
purposes as part of the Union, and a fixed percentage of the total 
collections in the Union is paid to Swaziland annually. 

Payments due to Swaziland are assessed on the proportion which 
the average of the collections for the three years ended 31st March, 
1911, bears to the total customs collections of the Union in each year. 
No statistics of imports are kept. 

The amounts received by Swaziland under the Customs Agreement 
during the last three financial years were as follows :— 


1930-31. 1931-32, 1932-33. 
£12,802 £13,320 £14,218 


Collections in Swaziland in respect of spirits and beer manufactured 
in the Union, are as follows :— 


1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 
£1,385 * £1,164 £1,039 


The sum of £242 was collected in respect of a temporary special 
duty on imported maize and maize products. The duty was with- 
drawn with effect from the 17th June, 1932. 

The imports consist principally of maize, flour, groceries, wearing 
apparel, kaffir truck, hardware, machinery, building materials, etc., 
most of which are imported from the Union of South Africa through 
wholesale firms established there. The principal exports are 
enumerated under Chapter VI above. 

Cotton is exported to the United Kingdom, tin through the Union 
to the Straits Settlements, and all other commodities to the Union 
of South Africa. 

The volume of trade was reasonably good during the year under 
review. Average native crops were reaped. Farmers obtained 
a fair price for their maize. The prices of food-stuffs were not 
excessive. 


VILI.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Europeans employed on Government Motor Services. 

There are no railways in the territory but the Road Motor Service 
of the Union Government and of the Portuguese East African 
Administration continue to operate in Swaziland over certain routes. 
The average rates of wages in these services were, drivers £22 per 
month and assistant drivers £14 per month. The average cost 
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of living for a single man was £10 per month, and for a marred 
man with one young child £16 per month made up as follows :— 


£ 
Rent Ses ees ae 42 per annum. 
Groceries, meat, milk, etc. 90 do. 
Clothing, boots, etc. ae 46 do. 
Poll Tax ... ise sea 2 do. 
Wages of servants ue 12 do. 


This does not include the cost of education. The average hours of 
work were 60 per week. In some cases quarters were provided at 
a rental of £3 10s. per month. No natives were employed in thes 
services. 


Europeans employed on Public Works. 

Road overseers employed by the Administration receive wage 
varying from £16 to £21 per month, depending on their length of 
service and general efficiency. These men are not on the pensionable 
staff. Some own farms. ‘The figures of cost of living shown above 
are applicable in their cases. The hours of work are approximately 
54 per week. 

Natives employed on Public Works. 

The Administration employs one full-time carpenter and one part- 
time mason. Their rate of wages was £7 per month. There were 
four motor drivers employed at £4 per month each. The average 
native labourer was paid £1 10s. per month. The motor drivers 
and labourers receive in addition quarters and food. The average 
hours of work were approximately 54 per week. 


Europeans employed in other works. 
Stock Inspectors employed by the Administration receive salaries 
at the rate of £20 per month rising by annual increments of £15 
to £30 per month. 


Europeans employed in building. 
These were paid at the rate of 15s. to £1 per diem. The average 
hours of work were 48 per week. 


Europeans employed on mines. 


European mine managers were paid at the rate of £35 per month. 
Quarters were provided. European mine overseers were paid at 
rate of £30 per month. Quarters were not provided. The cost af 
living in the case of married men was approximately £20 per month, 
and in the case of a single man approximately £12 per month. 
European miners and prospectors were paid at the rate of £25 pet 
month, without quarters. The cost of living in the case of 
men was approximately £14 per month and in the case of single me2 
approximately £10 per month. The average hours of work were 
approximately 50 per week. 
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Natives employed on mines. 


Natives in charge of labourers employed on the mines were paid 
at the rate of 1s. 8d. to 2s. per diem. Native labourers on mines 
were paid at the rate of 8d. to ls. per diem depending on their age 
and efficiency. In all cases they received quarters and 6d. per 
diem for food. 


Natives employed on other works. 


The average rates of wages per annum of native non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Swaziland Police were :—Sergeants £72 
to £84; Corporals £60 to £72; Constables £36 to £54 according to 
length of service. In addition, quarters are provided. The average 
hours of work were 60 per week. 


The native cattle guards in charge of Government dipping tanks 
received average wages of £30 to £39 per annum according to length 
of service. The average hours of work were 60 per week. 


Europeans employed in agriculture. 

The rates of wages of Europeans employed in agriculture vary 
from £5 to £10 per month with a share in the crops, estimated to be 
of the value of £40 to £80 per annum. Others are provided with 
food and quarters. In other cases farm managers were paid at 
the rate of £20 to £25 per month and quarters. The average hours 
of work were 60 per week and the average cost of living for a single 
man was £10, and for a married man £14, per month. 


Natives employed in agriculture. 

The rates of wages of native labourers varied from 15s. to £2 per 
month, depending on their age and efficiency, the higher paid 
being plowmen, wagon drivers, and natives experienced in farming 
work. The average hours of labour were 60 per week. 


Natives employed in domestic service. 


Natives in domestic service were paid wages varying from 10s. 
per month to £3 10s. according to age and experience. Household 
servants, waiters, etc., received from 10s. to 30s., grooms 15s. to £1, 
cooks £2 to £3 10s. In addition food and quarters are supplied. 
The average hours of service were 60 per week. 


The staple food-stuffs of the native labourers in Government 
and other employment are 2} lb. of maize meal per diem or about 
75 lb. per month, and 14 lb. of meat per week or about 6 Ib. per month. 
The average cost of meal throughout the year was 14s. per 183 Ib. 
and of meat 43d. per lb. The average cost of living was 8s. per 
month. The average cost of living of educated natives was 
approximately £2 per head per month. 
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The average cost of living for officials was approximately a: 
follows :— 

(1) Bachelors (Juniors) ... ie ... £12 to £13 per month. 

(2) Married couple with two young children ... £25 per month. 

(3) Married couple with three young children... £28 per month. 

(4) Married couple with four young children ... £32 per month. 

This does not include the cost of education which, in the case of 
officials living at a distance from Headquarters, is approximately 
£60 per annum per child. 

In the last mentioned case the cost of living per annum was as 
follows :— 


£ 
Groceries, meat, milk, etc. ... «200 
Footwear aes A ise on 24 
Clothing Rig Ghee wan TA 2b 
Lights ct. ks kel en TR ae 
Poll Tax on 4s wi a 2 
Wages of servants ins ies ee 52 
Sundries ee eee oe ae 8 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The expenditure on education during the past five financial years 
was as follows :— 
Amount spent Amount spent Total spent on Education general. 
from general from Swazi 
Financial revenue on National Fund From From Swart 
Year. native mission on native General National  Tolal. 
Schools. mission Schools. Revenue. Fund. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1927-28... Nil. 1,360 6,943 2,352 9,288 
1928-29... 900 1,400 8,505 2,554 11,08 
1929-30... 1,000 1,300 9,030 3,039 12,08 
1930-31... 2,500 1,000 10,576 2,950 13.526 
1931-32 2,500 845 10,531 2,425 12,956 


European Edueation. 

There are ten Government schools for European children wher 
primary education is given, one of which, the Goedgegun Sched 
in southern Swaziland, does, in addition, work of a secondary tyf*. 

In addition, secondary education is given at St. Mark’s School, 
Mbabane, which is aided by an annual grant of £1,305 from the 
Government. This school is controlled by a Council on which the 
Administration is represented by two nominees. The school § 
inspected every year by the Inspector of Education. A commertial 
class has been formed for such pupils as are destined to take the 
ordinary Matriculation Examination of the University of Sout) 
Africa. 

Afrikaans is taught by a qualified teacher and music is taught br 
a mistress possessed of the L.R.A.M. degree. 
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At Bremersdorp the Dominican Order has established a well- 
equipped and well-staffed school with both primary and secondary 
departments, but it receives no financial aid. The work done at 
this school is mostly of @ primary nature, but a few of the older 
pupils are being prepared for the examinations conducted by the 
College of Preceptors, England. 

This school has in being courses for adults and others desirous of 
studying shorthand, typing, book-keeping, etc., and there are a 
few adults who are taking special work in connexion with music. 

The average attendance at the ten Government schools for 
European children during the last three years was as follows :— 


1930 ... 453 as: we 435 
1931 ... mas wee «. 400 
1932 ... oe age «. 809 


The average attendance at St. Mark’s School for 1932 was 110, 
while the average attendance during the same period at the 
Dominican School, Bremersdorp, was 22. The average attendance 
of European scholars at all schools was therefore 441. 

Public examinations are limited to the Matriculation and Junior 

. Certificate Examinations held annually by the University of South 
Africa. The School Leaving Certificate (Standard VI) and the 
High School Entrance Examination (Standard V) are also held 
annually. 

Eighteen entered from Government schools and ten passed the 
School Leaving Certificate, while fifty-six entered from Government 
schools for the High School Entrance Examination and thirty-four 
passed. The staffing of the Government schools shows some 
improvement in regard to the professional qualifications required for 
teachers. Five of the teachers possess proper professional quali- 
fications. The school buildings have been repaired and improved. 
The schools have all been visited by a medical officer. 

During the year a considerable amount of progress was made in 
connexion with the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements throughout 
the territory, and at several schools there are troops of both kinds. 

A very good library has been built up at the Goedgegun School. 
The Inspector of Education states that the general standard of work 
in the European schools has distinctly advanced. 


Eurafrican Education. 


There is in existence one institution for Eurafrican children which 
is aided by the Administration. The institution at Holy Rood 
which was previously aided by the Government was closed during 
the month of July. The average attendance at these institutions 
for the last three years was as follows :— 


1930 ... SD ts vee 125 


1931... wee wee $30 50 
1932 ... Ban nae es 55 
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They received £362 10s. Od. as grants-in-aid. At the Florence 
Mission, the pupils are taught by a qualified European lady teacher 
and a qualified Eurafrican woman. In addition, the missionary 
in charge teaches the boys woodwork and building. Besides these 
there are Eurafrican children scattered throughout the territory 
who are taught in the native schools. 


Native Education. 


At present there are three Government schools for natives and 
85 native Mission schools in receipt of Government aid and under 
Government supervision. 

There is a Supervisor of Native Schools, who does valuable work 
in his visits of supervision made at all schools throughout the 
country. He demonstrates improved methods of teaching, and 
promotes general interest amongst Europeans and natives in the 
welfare and development of the Swazi children. 

A Board of Advice on Native Education, which is composed of 
representatives of the European Advisory Council, missionaries. 
and certain Government officials met once during the year. 

Many of the Mission Societies receive help from overseas and the 
curtailment of such help has had its effects on educational activities. 


General Welfare Work. 


One subsidiary training course for native teachers was held at 
Bremersdorp during May. It was well attended and lecturers were 
recruited from the official and non-official communities. Lectures 
were given in community work, the teaching of the ordinary school 
subjects, the aims and objects of native education, agricultural 
work, craft work, hygiene, and other kindred subjects. They proved 
to be of great value to the teachers and have resulted in improved 
methods of teaching at the schools. 

The subsidized native schools are of three types which are known 
as classes I, II, and III. The class I schools work up to and include 
Standard II, and are mostly in the charge of unqualified teachers. 

Class II schools work up and include Standard IV and the head 
teachers must be qualified. Class III schools receive only pupils 
who have passed Standard IV and prepare such pupils for the 
School Leaving Certificate (Standard VI) of the Natal Province. 
and possession of that certificate admits them to Colleges and 
Institutions in South Africa where training in teaching can be 
obtained. 

The average attendance during the year at the eighty-five native 
Mission schools and the three Government schools for natives was 
4,653 children. 

The introduction of a definite salary scale has accomplished 
much good so far as the employment of better qualified teachers is 
concerned. The results are to be seen in greatly improved school 
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work. There is now no native teacher at work in controlled schools 
with a lower qualification than a pass out of Standard IV. There 
are also teaching at the native schools eight full-time European 
teachers and two who give part-time service. 

There are about 120 other schools, not in receipt of grants. The 
Education Department gives them all possible help by supervising 
their work and providing them with a code, registers, etc. There is 
an enrolment of approximately 2,555 children at these schools. 
Evening classes are held at some of the Mission schools. 

At the Swazi National School at Matapa good progress has been 
made in the building up of this Government institution. There 
have been approximately 50 pupils in attendance throughout the 
year from various parts of Swaziland. The work includes :— 

(1) Academic courses, with courses in elementary woodwork 
and agriculture for pupils who intend later on to take up 
professional training as teachers ; 

(2) Part training in agricultural methods. 

It is intended that all work at this centre shall ultimately be 
past Standard VI. 

In connexion with the native schools there are held each year two 
official examinations, covering, amongst other subjects, art and 
craftwork, needlework, agricultural work, the vernacular, and 
oral English. 

The second examination is held at the end of Standard VI year 
and is the same examination as that held by the Department of 
Education, Natal. 

The following schedule sets out the number of entrants for each 
examination held in December, 1932, and the number of passes 
obtained :— 

Entries. Passes. 


Standard IV Examination ee we. =—:109 93 
Standard V Examination aes aes 66 53 
Standard VI Examination 

(School Leaving Certificate) ae 46 24 


Welfare Institutions. 


The principal at St. Mark’s, the Reverend C. C. Tugman, B.A., 
has worked indefatigably for a number of years to encourage the 
presentation of good drama in Mbabane, and Swaziland generally, 
and the construction of an open air theatre at Mbabane amidst 
ideal surroundings, is under consideration. At this theatre it is 
intended to act some of Shakespeare’s plays, and under certain 
conditions it will be possible for other bands of players to use the 
facilities afforded. 

At Mbabane and Bremersdorp there are amateur dramatic societies 
which are in a flourishing state, and from time to time entertainments 
are given which receive strong support from the public. 
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Generally, at the end of the school year, breaking up entertain- 
ments are held at the European schools at which simple and suitable 
plays are staged, or at which the children give of their best in 
connexion with singing, recitation, and dancing. Somewhat 
similar entertainments are given at a number of native schools. 

A sports club for natives has been started at Mbabane and has 
organized an association football league for competition for a cup 
presented by the Resident Commissioner. The question of the 
introduction of the Pathfinder and Wayfarer movements is also 
being considered. 

Shortly after his arrival in Swaziland, the Resident Commissioner 
took action which has led to the erection of an excellent hall for the 
use of the natives living in and about Mbabane. This hall has been 
in full use throughout the year, and is used by the natives for 
lectures, meetings, concerts, debates, and general entertainments. 
Close to the hall there is a tennis court, on which tennis is played 
almost daily. 

In southern Swaziland, the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movement 
has been started, and there are good troops established at Goedgegua. 
at Schurwekop, and at Mooihoek. It is to be hoped that this work 
will receive every encouragement, as its good effect on the children 
is already noticeable. 

Singing is being encouraged amongst the natives and numerous 
choirs have been established throughout the territory. 

Throughout Swaziland, the Europeans have well organized 
football and cricket clubs, and there are the usual tennis, gymkhans, 
and golf clubs, etc. 

There is no provision made Ly means of insurance in the event 
of accident, sickness, and old age, but the question is being discussed 
as to whether it may not be possible to provide by some form of 
insurance for the old age of teachers who are not on the permanent 
staff, but who have given long service in aided and Government 
schools. 

There are no orphanages in the territory. 

Native welfare work is only in its early stage in Swaziland, but 
the future is bright with promise. Everywhere there are signs of 
development, and there are many schemes afoot, such as the 
institution of libraries, thrift clubs, a Native Welfare Association, et. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Roads. 


All transport, both into and out of the territory, is by road, and 
connects on the south, south-east, west, north, and north-east 
with railheads in the Union of South Africa at Gollel, Piet Retie! 
Breyten, Hectorspruit, and Komatipoort respectively. The mail 
road from Johannesburg to Lourenco Marques runs through Swaz 
land from west to east. 
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There are approximately 400 miles of main roads and the same 
mnileage of secondary roads in the territory. 


Rallways. 
There are no railways or tramways in Swaziland. 


Motor Transport. 


The Motor Transport Services of the South African Railways 
Administration and the Portuguese East African Administration, 
carrying both goods and passengers, continue to operate over the 
same routes as formerly between Swaziland and the railheads in 
the neighbouring territories. 

The cost of maintaining these services is borne entirely by the 
Administrations operating them and the revenues derived there- 
from are retained by the respective Administrations. 

The following tables show the traffic handled since the commence- 
ment of the services :— 


Sours Arrican Rariways Motor TRANSPORT. 
Area with depot at Bremersdorp. 





Passengers carried. Goods handled, Cream conveyed 
Year. European. Native. in tons. in gallons. 
1928 ... oes 4,818 13,759 5,388 a 
1929 ... dee 4,499 19,736 6,875 = 
1930 ... ae 3,694 23,682 8,519 — 
1931 3,071 34,241 7,252 = 
1932... 08 2,996 25,766 5,009 7,556 
Area with depot at Hlatikulu. 
Passengers carried. Goods handled, Cream conveyed 
Year. European. Native. in tons. in gallons. 
1928 ... ave 839 2,958 391 = 
1929 ... on 1,361 7,664 1,055 ay 
1930 ... ane 1,815 11,664 1,559 = 
1931... wae 1,938 9,093 1,307 = 
1932... dee 1,323 9,648 1,404 7,138 
PorTUGUESE GOVERNMENT Motor TRANSPORT. 
Area with depot at Goba. 
Passengers carried. Goods handled, 
Year. European. Native. tn tons. 
1930 (11 months) ose 185 243 1,264 
1931 wee aes oss 214 1,556 1,769 
1932 as ee eae 173 4,268 1,045 


The charges made by both motor transport services are the same, 
namely :— 


Passenger fares 3d. per mile for Europeans and 14d. per mile 
for natives. 

Charges for goods carried are on a sliding scale and according 
to classification, namely, at from 3d. for 5 miles to 2s. 6d. for 
100 miles per 100 lb. 
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Motor Vehicles. 


The following motor vehicles were registered in the territory 
as at the 3lst December, 1932 :— 


Private cars... coe 28 213 241 
Commercial vehicles ... 20 27 47 
Motor cycles... ase 54 21 i) 
363 

Postal. 


The postal, telegraph, and telephone services continue, as 
formerly, to be controlled by the Postmaster-General of the Union 
of South Africa. The expenditure is met from, and revenue paid 
into, Swaziland funds. 

There are 298 miles of trunk lines on the metallic circuit system 
connecting all district offices, except Mankaiana, with the 
Administration headquarters at Mbabane. Communications with 
the Pigg’s Peak office is through Barberton in the Transvaal. 
Telegraphic communication is available between both Bremersdorp 
and Mbabane with Johannesburg, Pretoria, and other centres. 

In south Swaziland a telephonic service only is provided and the 
Hlatikulu district is connected up with Piet Retief in the Transvaal 
as well as with headquarters at Mbabane. A telephone trunk line 
connects Gollel, which is the Swaziland border terminus of the 
Natal North Coast Railway Line, with Bremersdorp and Hlatikulu, 
passing agencies at Nsoko, Maloma, and Kubuta. A branch 
line from Hlatikulu runs to the Mooihoek Valley. 

A telephone line from Piet Retief to the Mankaiana district is 
terminated at an agency some two and a-half miles inside the 
Swaziland border. 

The question of continuing the latter line to the Mankaians 
district offices, and of erecting lines between Mankaiana and Mbabane, 
also between Stegi and Goba on the Portuguese border, is still under 
consideration. 

The cost of running the postal service with the revenue derived 
therefrom for the past decade are as follows :— 


Year. Expenditure. Revenue. 
1923-24 ... «3,237 2,729 
1924-25 ... - 3,384 3,176 
1925-26 ... w= 8,215 3,359 
1926-27 ... a. = 3,354 3,213 
1927-28 ... w= 3,151 3,379 
1928-29 ... we = 3,332 3,842 
1929-30 ... «. = 3,815 4,144 
1930-31 ... «. 3,986 4,193 
1931-32 ... «. 4,891 4,932 


1932-33 ... «+ 4,764 7,284 
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It is satisfactory to be able to report that the revenue derived from 
the postal service continues to exceed the cost of maintenance. 

There are no wireless stations in the territory but licences have 
been issued to thirty holders of wireless receiving sets. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


There are two Banks in the territory, namely, Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) with three branches and one 
agency, and the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, with one 
branch and one agency. 

Changes in connexion with currency in Swaziland were effected 
during the year by Order in Council of the 17th December, 1931, 
and High Commissioner’s Proclamations Nos. 45, 55, and 59 of 1932. 
Proclamation 45 of 1932 regulated the introduction of silver coin 
(other than that of the Union of South Africa) into the territory. 
Proclamation 55 of 1932, provided for the withdrawal from circula- 
tion of United Kingdom silver coin as from the 15th January, 1933, 
when it would cease to be legal tender. Proclamation 59 of 1932, 
provides a penalty for making monetary payments to natives 
except in the legal currency of the territory. 

Under the Swaziland (Coinage) Order, 1911, as amended by the 
Swaziland (Coinage) Order of 1920, all British coins which are, for 
the time being, legal tender in the United Kingdom, and all coins 
of the late South African Republic which are of equivalent value 
to the British coins, are current in the territory and are legal tender ; 
in the case of gold coins, for payment of any amount ; in the case of 
silver coins, for the payment of an amount not exceeding forty 
shillings; and in the case of bronze coins, for payment of an 
amount not exceeding one shilling. 

The Coinage Orders of 1911 and 1920 were amended by the 
Swaziland (Coinage) Order, 1931, which gives the High Commissioner 
the power by Proclamation to make provision for the regulation of 
currency in the Protectorate and for all matters connected therewith, 
including the power of amending or repealing wholly or in part the 
provisions of the Orders of 1911 and 1920. 

The amount at fixed deposit at Barclays Bank on 31st March, 
1933, was £13,343, and the amount on current account amounted 
to £25,061. At the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, the 
amounts were £4,219 and £2,381 respectively. The deposits in the 
savings departments of these two banks were £7,140 and £470 
respectively. The only notes in circulation are those of the South 
African Reserve Bank, and these were made legal tender in the 
territory by Proclamation No. 55 of 1932. 

There are no agricultural or co-operative banks in the territory. 
‘Loans to settlers are granted under the provision of the Swaziland 
Land and Agricultural Loan Fund Proclamation, 1929, dealt with 
in Chapter XV. The Swaziland Co-operative Tobacco Company, 
Limited, in the Hlatikulu district, is a limited liability company 
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registered under the Co-operative Societies (Swaziland) Proclama- 
tion, 1931. It was financed by the Administration to the extent 
of £2,000 as a capital loan expended upon buildings and plant, and 
to an amount not exceeding £10,000 as a seasonal loan for the pay- 
ment of working expenses and for making advances to growers 
upon the delivery of their tobacco. In these respects the practice 
in the case of similar societies in the Union of South Africa was 
followed. 

The above-mentioned loans were granted on conditions laid down 
in the Loan Fund Proclamation, 1929, as amended by Proclamation 
No. 7 of 1931. 


Weights and Measures. 


With the following exceptions, Imperial weights and measures 
are in use :— 


Dry measure «. lton = 2,000 Ib. 
Linear measure ... 1 rood = 12 Cape feet. 

1 Cape foot = 1-033 English feet. 
Liquid measure ... 1 leaguer = 2 hogsheads. 


Surface or Land 1 morgen = 600 square roods. 
measure. 1 square rood = 144 square feet. 

1,000 Cape feet = 1,033 English feet. 
1,000 morgen = 2,1164 English acres. 
1,000 yards = 914 metres. 
1,000 metres = 1,093-62 yards. 
1,000 Cape feet = 314-855 metres. 
1 morgen = 0-8565 hectares. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 
Roads. 


As a result of the rainfall this year being much below the average, 
very few washaways occurred on the roads and it was, therefore, 
possible to undertake a considerable amount of gravelling with 8 
view to making the main roads serviceable during all weathers. 


Buildings. 


The necessity for the strictest economy limited the construction 
programme to a few minor buildings. 


Water-Supplies. 


During the year fifteen dams for the conservation of water were 
constructed on various native areas in the low or bush veldt. 
Fourteen have earthwork embankments and one has a reinforced 
concrete wall. The storage capacity of these dams is estimated 
to be 16,000,000 gallons. 


| 
| 
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Staff. 


The strength of the Department remains as last year and consists 
of the Government Engineer with a clerk at Mbabane, and an In- 
spector of Roads and Works stationed at Hlatikulu. 

A European overseer with six natives is in charge of the large 
pont on the Usutu River. Two natives operate the small pont 
on the Komati River on the road between Mbabane and Pigg’s 
Peak, and there is a native boatman in charge of a boat on the 
Komati at Balegane. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Administration of Justice. 


The Roman Dutch Common Law, “ save in so far as the same has 
been heretofore or may from time to time be modified by statute ”’, 
was declared to be in force in Swaziland under Section 2 (1) of the 
Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907. All statute laws 
of the Transvaal in force at the date of this Proclamation were 
declared to be in force. Subsequent laws have been promulgated 
by the High Commissioner under the authority of Orders in Council 
of 1903, 1906, and 1909. 


SpecraL Court oF SwaZzILAND. 


In 1912 a Special Court, which has the powers and jurisdiction 
of a superior Court, was established, with an Advocate of the 
Transvaal Provincial Division of the Supreme Court as President. 
The other members consist of the Resident Commissioner, the 
Deputy Resident Commissioner, and the Assistant Commissioners 
of the various districts. The Court holds sessions twice a year. 
All cases are dealt with by three members sitting without a jury. 
This Court has jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases. When it is 
not in session, the Resident Commissioner or the Deputy Resident 
Commissioner in his capacity as a member of the Court has power 
to exercise the civil jurisdiction of the Special Court in all motions 
and applications and in all actions for provisional sentence. This 
Court has the power of reviewing the proceedings of and hearing 
appeals from any inferior Court of Justice in Swaziland. Reviews 
of criminal cases when the Court is not in session are dealt with by 
the President of the Court, or if so deputed by him, by the Resident 
Commissioner, or the Deputy Resident Commissioner. 

Death sentences can be carried out only upon the special warrant 
of the High Commissioner. There is a right of appeal to the Privy 
Council against any final judgment of the Special Court when the 
matter in dispute is of the value of £500 or upwards. The Crown 
Prosecutor, who prosecutes for crimes and offences before the 
Special Court, was appointed under the Swaziland Administration 
Proclamation, 1907. 
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Courts oF ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 

Courts of Assistant Commissioners were established under Section 9 
of the Swaziland Administration Proclamation, 1907. These 
Courts have jurisdiction in all civil proceedings in which neither 
party is a European, and in criminal proceedings in which the 
accused is not a European; but Assistant Commissioners do not 
have jurisdiction to try summarily any person charged with treason, 
murder, attempt to murder, culpable homicide, rape, attempt to 
rape, or sedition. In the cases last mentioned and in other serious 
cases, the Assistant Commissioners hold preparatory examinations, 
and if a prima facie case is made out the accused persons are com- 
mitted for trial before the Special Court. 

In civil cases in which any party thereto is a European and 
in criminal cases where the accused is a European, Assistant 
Commissioners have the jurisdiction conferred on Courts d 
Resident Magistrates in the Transvaal, or the jurisdiction estab- 
lished by any special Proclamation. 

All sentences of imprisonment exceeding three months, or a fine 
of £25, or whipping are subject to review by the Special Court. 

There are three Assistant Commissioners in charge of districts 
and three Deputy Assistant Commissioners in charge of sub- 
districts. Deputy Assistant Commissioners have the same jurs- 
diction as Assistant Commissioners. During the year two Second- 
and two Third-Grade Magistrates were appointed who exercised 
limited jurisdiction in criminal cases. 

Native Courts. 

The Paramount Chief and other native Chiefs continue to exercite 
jurisdiction according to native law and custom in all civil dispute 
in which natives only are concerned. An appeal lies to the Resident 
Commissioner, whose decision is final. One appeal was heard by the 
Resident Commissioner during 1932. 


CRIMINAL StatTISTICs. 


Civil cases tried in the Special Court of Swaziland during the last 
four years were as follows :— 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1933. 


At sessions of Special Court... 2 2 5 3 
Before Judge in Chambers _ 19 28 45 2 
Police and Prisons. 
The Swaziland Police Force was established under the Swaziland 
Administration Proclamation, 1907. The personnel consists of:- 
European: 1 Inspector, 23 non-commissioned officers and 
men. 
Native: 135 non-commissioned officers and men. 
The principal prisons are at Mbabane, Hlatikulu, and Bremersdorp. 
There are also prisons at Stegi, Mankaiana, and Pigg’s Peak. 
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The Bremersdorp prison is a substantial masonry building erected 
before 1899. The other prisons are masonry buildings with 
corrugated iron roofs and concrete floors. 

The Stegi prison is being rebuilt but has not yet been completed. 
There are still two wood and iron cells which will be replaced by 
more suitable ones as soon as possible. 

At the Mbabane prison, which is typical of the other prisons, 
the prisoners sleep on grass mats and are provided with sufficient 
blankets. The prison is examined once a week by a medical officer. 
Taking the average number of prisoners in gaol throughout the year 
there were, for each prisoner during the hours of sleep, 162 cubic 
feet of space. 

There are five large cells for natives and two smaller ones for 
European prisoners, and four cells for solitary confinement. There 
are four lavatories, one workshop, three kitchens, and three bath- 
rooms. This prison is enclosed in a masonry wall. 

Female prisoners are isolated from the others and are housed in 
a separate building with a separate yard. There is a kitchen, 
bathroom, lavatory, two cells for the prisoners, and one room for 
a wardress. Electric lights have been installed in the cells. Con- 
victed male prisoners are employed upon general public works, 
building, and road making. 

Ministers of the various Mission Societies hold periodical services 
in the prisons. 


Juvenile Offenders. 


Provision is made for the detention of juvenile offenders in 
separate cells and they are isolated from adult prisoners. During 
the year one juvenile offender was convicted in the Special Court 
of Swaziland, and eighty-three in Courts of Assistant Commissioners, 
for the following offences :— 


Culpable homicide ms 1 
Housebreaking with intent to steal and 
theft <f 
Malicious injury to property re we «= 2 
Stock theft : ais .. 37 
Theft Ses ae een eee Wen ea, 
Assault... wee abe ae ee SE 
Other offences... ces ay aoe 
83 


Health of Prisoners. 


The Principal Medical Officer reports that the health of prisoners 
was, as usual, excellent, and undoubtedly better than that of 
similar people living outside prison. 
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Payment of Fines by Instalments. 


Provision is made in the Criminal Procedure Code, 1903, of the 
Transvaal, as in force in Swaziland, and in Proclamation No. 41 
of 1911 for the payment of fines by instalments. 


Modes of dealing with Convicted Persons. 


Any person who has been convicted on two or more separate 
occasions of certain serious crimes such as rape, robbery, house- 
breaking, etc., shall if he is thereafter convicted before the Special 
Court of Swaziland of any of those offences, be liable to be declared 
by the Court an habitual criminal, such declaration being subject 
to confirmation by the High Commissioner. 


An habitual criminal is detained with hard labour during the 
High Commissioner’s pleasure and is not released until the High 
Commissioner considers that there is a reasonable probability that 
the prisoner will in future abstain from crime, or that he is no longer 
capable of engaging in crime, or that for any other reason it is 
desirable to release him. 


Probation System. 


The High Commissioner may release on probation, for any period, 
an habitual criminal, and impose conditions as to supervision of 
otherwise. If a person so released on probation fails to observe 
any condition of his release he may be arrested and re-committed 
to prison. If a person so released on probation completes the period 
thereof without breaking any condition of his release he shall no 
longer be deemed an habitual criminal. The Resident Commis 
sioner is required to furnish to the High Commissioner at least once 
a year, a written report containing detailed particulars relative to 
the history, conduct, and industry of every convict detained in 
Swaziland who has completed two years of his sentence. Upon 
receipt of the report the High Commissioner may, if the same 
be favourable in regard to any such convict, release him on probation 
or remit the remainder of his sentence. 


Suspended Sentences. 


Any Court in Swaziland before which a person may be convicted 
and sentenced for the first time for an offence against property oF 
against the person (other than murder, or rape, or assault with intent 
to commit those offences, or indecent assault) may suspend the 
operation of the sentence for such reasonable time as will allow auch 
person to compensate the person to whom damage or injury has been 
caused by the offence. 
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The Court shall proceed forthwith to determine the amount of 
compensation, and, if the condition upon which the sentence was 
suspended be fulfilled, the offender shall be deemed to have received 
a free pardon for the offence. If the condition be not fulfilled the 
offender may be arrested and committed to prison and undergo the 
sentence. Whenever a person is convicted of an offence, not 
punishable with death, the Court before which he is convicted may 
order the operation of the sentence to be suspended on conditions 
to be mentioned in the order. A failure to observe any condition 
of his release renders him liable to be committed to prison to undergo 
the sentence passed upon him. The above provisions are contained 
in Proclamation No. 41 of 1911. 


Remission of Sentences. 


Under the Gaol Regulations in force in Swaziland, any first 
offender, of good conduct, with a sentence of not less than eighteen 
months is permitted to petition for a mitigation of one-fifth of his 
sentence. 


Criminal Statistics. 
Persons proceeded against on charge of crime. 


During the year, 4,181 persons were proceeded against in Courts 
of Assistant Commissioners for the ee crimes :— 


Culpable homicide is e see we 55 
Other offences against the person... ig 577 
Offences against property... ve me 619 
Other crimes... ‘3 : aa hes 2,930 


Of these 4,070 were males and 111 females. 


Persons dealt with in Summary Courts for crimes and offences. 


In the Assistant Commissioners’ Courts 3,862 persons were 
convicted summarily, and were sentenced as follows :— 


Imprisonment ... as net “6 Nae 2,094 
Whipping mee ae Ree aes eee 82 
Fine aoe ee “igs a et ar 1,121 
Bound over or cautioned and discharged ... 565 


Persons for trial in the Superior Court. 


Seventy-five persons were committed by Assistant Commissioners 
for trial in the Special Court of Swaziland. Of these thirty-seven 
were indicted by the Crown Prosecutor, thirty-two remitted for 
trial before the Assistant Commissioners’ Courts, and the Crown 
Prosecutor declined to prosecute six. Of the thirty-seven who 
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were indicted for the crimes shown in the following table, eight were 
discharged and the remaining twenty-nine convicted :— 


Murder ... 

Culpable homicide 

Attempted murder 

Unnatural crime 

Other offences against the person 
Offences ‘against Pere 

Other crimes 


won | aH Tes 


Comparative Table. 
The following table shows the number of convictions for various 
crimes and offences for the last four years :— 


The number of summary convictions 
tn Courts of Assistant Commissioners. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 














Culpable homicide . tee) see 5 9 “4 a 
Offences against the person en we = 349 323 468 520 
Malicious injury to property ss ass 17 31 21 i 
Other offences against property . oa 258 258 309 483 
Other crimes eee 263 461 415 418 
Offences against master and servant laws 174 111 86 120 
Offences against revenue laws, etc. «= =1,613 1,780 1,582 1,974 
Miscellaneous minor offences see we 278 226 289 300 

Totals... see 2,957 3,199 3,184 3,862 

Number of convictions in Superior Courts 
(Special Court of Swaziland). 

Murder ori ase we es 7 _ 3 3 
Culpable homicide 6 4 8 B 
pen pied murder 3 = 1 = 
Rape ate 2 1 6 3 
Unnatural crime & _ _ _- io 
Other offences against the person. 3 3 6 3 
Offences against Property 1 2 3 5 
Other crimes 2 1 3 2 

Totals 24 ll 30 2 





XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
The principal legislation consisted of (a) the following Orders in 
Council :— 
26th October, 1931.—Extending the provisions of certail 
sections of the Companies Act 1929 to Swaziland. 
17th December, 1931.—Giving power to the High Commis 
sioner to make provision by Proclamation for the regulation of 
currency in the territory. 
(6) the following Proclamations :— 
(1) No. 1 of 1932.—Providing for the preservation of 
certain species of game for a period of three years. 
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(2) No. 4 of 1932.—Providing for the levying of a special 
customs duty or primage and amending the Customs Tariff 
and Excise Duties Amendment Proclamation 1925. 

(3) No. 9 of 1932.—Amending the pensions laws in force 
in the territory. 

(4) No. 13 of 1932.—Regulating the taking of fish by 
means of nets. 

(5) No. 17 of 1932.—This Proclamation consolidates and 
amends the law relating to pounds. 

(6) No. 23 of 1932.—Providing for the appointment of 
Second- and Third-Grade Magistrates with a limited criminal 
jurisdiction. 

(7) No. 45 of 1932.—Regulating the introduction of silver 
coin other than that of the Union of South Africa, into 
Swaziland. 

(8) No. 51 of 1932.—Providing for the recognition in 
Swaziland of Trustees and Liquidators appointed in other 

of His Majesty’s dominions. 

(9) No. 55 of 1932.—This Proclamation provides for the 
withdrawal from circulation in the territory of silver coins of 
the United Kingdom and makes notes of the South African 
Reserve Bank legal tender. 

(10) No. 59 of 1932.—Providing a penalty for making 
monetary payments to natives except in the legal currency of 
the territory. 


(c) the following High Commissioner’s Notices :— 

(a) No. 54 of 1932—Amending the Public Service 
Regulations. 

(6) No. 64 of 1932.—Regulations under the Pound 
Proclamation No. 17 of 1932. 

(c) No. 97 of 1932.—Regulations for the award of 
Swaziland Police Long Service and Good Conduct Medals. 

(d) No. 100 of 1932.—Regulations for the award of Swaziland 
Police Meritorious Service Medals and Distinguished 
Conduct Medals. 

(e) No. 113 of 1932.—Withdrawing duty on the 
importation of maize, etc. 

There is no legislation in force dealing with factories, compensation 
for accidents, or legislative provisions for sickness, servants, or for 
old age, except in the case of sickness of domestic or agricultural 
servants. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue for the financial year ended on 31st March, 1933, 
amounted to £84,931 which is £24 more than the revenue for the 
preceding year, and £6,711 less than the estimate. 
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The expenditure for the year amounted to £111,556 which is 
£1,513 less than the expenditure for the preceding year, and £8,083 
more than the estimate. 

The following table shows the revenue and expenditure for tk 
past five years :— 


Revenue. 
1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-3. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Ordinary a + 91,767 102,923 86,700 82,730 83,302 
Extraordinary a. 4,582 8,168 2,913 2,177 1,629 
Expenditure. 
1928-29. 1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. 19: Bs 
£ £ £ £ 
Ordinary “ - 104,088 109,647 114,280 113,069 uss 
Extraordinary «27,943 9,576 2,259 


The reduction in the revenue for 1931-32 and 1932-33 ocak 

with previous years is due mainly to the falling off in the proceeds 
of native tax, dog tax, and income-tax. 

Grants-in-aid of ordinary and capital expenditure amounting to 
£27,900 were received during the year from the Imperial Govern 
ment. 

Income-tax. 

The receipts from normal income-tax and super-tax amounted 
to £1,396. 

The following shows the classification of the sources of the incomes 
subject to the tax :— 


Mining ae ass ive sie 15 per cent. 
Trading and farming tee aes alee 40 do. 
Civil Servants... ie ay vas 31 do. 
Professions si ne Aa nee 14. do. 


Colonial Development Fund. 

Expenditure amounting to £1,850 was incurred during the year 
under this head. This sum was expended upon the remainder of 
the works authorized in 1931-2, the construction of dams for the 
conservation of water. Loans and grants amounting to £1,%$ 
were received. 

Loans to Settlers. 

Under the Swaziland Land and Agricultural Loan Fund Proclams- 
tion, 1929, as amended, seventeen applications for loans amounting 
to £6,180 were received during the year. The sum of £4,390 wa 
issued to eleven borrowers. The loans varied in amounts from {") 
to £500 and were for the purpose of fencing, boring for water. 
erection of cattle dips, purchase of land, and release of mortgage. 


Swazi National Fund. 

Expenditure amounting to £3,782 was incurred out of the on 
National Fund which was instituted in 1911 for the purpose ¢ 
carrying out projects for the direct benefit of natives. This sum 
includes £2,002 which was spent out of the fund on native education. 
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Public Debt. 
The Public Debt amounted to £55,000, consisting of :— 
(1) Swaziland Consolidated Loan amounting to £35,000 
bearing interest at 34 per cent. per annum, and repayable by 
a sinking fund in nineteen years from Ist April, 1924. The 
amount standing to the credit of the Sinking Fund on 3lst 
March, 1933, was £14,610. 
(2) The Swazi Nation Trust Fund £20,000 bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 


Assets. 

On 3lst March, 1933, liabilities exceeded assets by £74,304 
nelusive of the Swazi Nation Trust Fund mentioned above, a 
lecrease of £1,282 during the year. There are no assets specially 
rar-marked, except the Sinking Fund referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Taxation. 

The main heads of taxation and the amounts collected in 1932-3 

are as follows :— 


£ 
Native tax... : ar «. 35,225 
Customs and Excise we w= 15,499 
Licences an ae ane aa 6,000 
Income-tax ... ore ay ee 1,396 
Dog tax : ay es tae 2,655 
European poll tax a wee oe 1,722 


Native Tax.—A tax of 35s. per annum is paid by each adult male 
native who is unmarried or who has one wife. Natives with more 
than one wife pay 30s. in respect of each wife with a maximum of 
£4108. The Assistant Commissioners of each district collect most 
of this tax at various tax camps selected for the convenience of the 
natives. 


Customs and Excise—See Chapter VII. 


Licences.—The revenue under this head is composed mainly of 
sums paid for trading, motor, labour, recruiting, hotel, and banking 
licences. 


The following were the annual charges made for these licences :— 


General dealers w= £10 
Agents for foreign firms £10 
(Commercial Travellers, 
etc.). 
Motor cars wae = £2 plus Is. for each unit of 


horse-power and 2s. for 
each 100 pounds weight. 
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Labour See Agents £25 
Liquor ... «£12 10s. Od. to £50. 
Banking oes a £5 to £50 


Licences are also issued in respect of the hunting of game, the 
possession of fire-arms, and prospecting. 


Income-taz is charged at the rate of 1s. rising to a maximum of 
2s. in the £ on all incomes. An abatement is allowed of £30). 
Abatements are also allowed in respect of children, dependants and 
insurance premiums. There is also a super-tax of Is. rising to 
@ maximum of 5s. in the £ on incomes over £2,500. 


Dog Tax.—A tax of 5s. is payable in respect of each dog. 


Poll Tax.—A tax of £2 per annum is paid by every European 
male who shall have attained the age of twenty-one years. This 
tax is also paid by those natives who have been exempted from the 
law relating to passes and the payment of native tax under the 
provisions of the Coloured Persons’ Exemption (Relief) Proclama- 
tion, 1901, of the Transvaal as in force in Swaziland. 


Stamp Duties. 


The following is a summary of the stamp duties in force undet 
Proclamation No. 38 of 1931 :— 


1. Affidavit or Solemn or Attested Declaration 2s. 6d. 


2. Antenuptial or Postnuptial Contract tee ike 
3. Agreement or Contract... ae we Is. 
4. Arbitration or Award : 

according to amount in dispute... .. 23. 6d. to 5s. 
5. Authentication Certificate ... owe we 108. 
6. Bill of Exchange or Promissory Note : 

(1) Payable on demand . 2d. 

(2) Payable otherwise than on demand— 

varying according to amount Id. to 6d. 

7. Bond: 


(1) Any mortgage bond hypothecating 
immovable property, etc.—varying 
according to amount of debt ... Ig. to 5s. 
(2) Auxiliary or collateral bonds ; a duty 
at rates mentioned in (1) but not 
exceeding 10s. 
(3) Cession of such bond as mentioned 
in (1)—-varying according toamount... From Is. to 
éd. 


oc 


o 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
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. Broker’s Note : 


Varying seams to amount of con- 
sideration : 


. Certificate by any chore in a public or 


official capacity 
Company Capital Duty : 
Five shillings per cent. on amount of 
nominal capital. 
Customs documents : 
On each original bill or document of 
entry, etc. as 
Duplicate cai of as stamped 
instrument 
Lease or Apcemeie of seas! 
Varying according to monthly rental ... 
If the lease be for a definite period of 
one year or longer, duty varies 
according to period of lease ... . 
Cession or Assignment of Lease... 
Marketable Security : 


(a) If transferable only by registration 
for every £10 or part thereof 

(6) If made out to bearer or in any 
manner so as to be transferable by 
delivery ae FN pat £10 or pe 
thereof ... 


Notarial Act or Tsecament) 
Partnership : Agreement of Plame: 


Power of Attorney or any instrument of 
like kind : 
(1) Proxy to vote at any specified 
meeting or adjournment thereof... 
(2) Any special power or substitution 
under any power of attorney 
(3) To act generally for the grantor .. 
(4) Of any kind not saa ae in the 
foregoing 
Receipt— 
(a) £1 or upwards but not exceeding £5 
(6) Exceeding £5 ¥e 
If given in respect of any fixed ‘deposit 
made with any bank, for every £100 
(or part thereof) and for every period 
of twelve months (or part thereof) ... 


ae © 


1d. to 1s. 


Is. 


6d. 


2s. 
2s. 


ld. 


1s. 
5s. 


1s. 


ld. 
2d. 


6d. 
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19. Security or Suretyship : 
(1) Varying according to sum... w. Id. to 
(2) Where no amount is stated «28. 6d. 
(3) Not comprised in the foregoing ... 2s. 6d. 
20. Transfer Deed : 
Relating to immovable property—for 
every £10 or part thereof ‘ 3% 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Land in Swaziland is held under freehold title subject to the — 


mineral servitudes. 

Registration is effected in the Swaziland Deeds Office, and survers 
are controlled by the Surveyor-General for the Transvaal. Al 
land and mineral concessions and the native areas were surveyed 
during the years 1904 to 1908. 

At the five townships, Mbabane, Bremersdorp, Hlatikulu. 
Goedgegun, and Stegi, several lots have been sold for residential 
and trading purposes. 

No surveys of importance were undertaken. 

No geological survey of the territory has been made. 


Mining. 


Mining is carried out under the authority of concessions granted 
by the late Swazi King, Mbandeni, and under the Crown Mineral 
Order in Council. 

Alluvial tin mining continued in the vicinity of Mbabane but on 
a small scale owing to the low price of the metal. 

Up to the present, the Government has thrown open for prospectié 


areas aggregating 2,475 square miles, partly as Crown mineral ares: | 


and partly by consent of concessionaires under the Mineral Con 
cession Areas Proclamation No. 47 of 1927. 

During the year a Crown mineral area in northern Swaziland 
measuring approximately 77 square miles was thrown opel for 
prospecting and mining and a certain amount of sporadic activity 
took place there. 

The genera] depression of the mining industries has continued 
to have a deterrent effect on all mining and prospecting. 


Patents and Trade Marks. 


The following return shows the number of Patents and Trade 
Marks registered during the past four years :— 


Patents. Trade Marts. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1929. 1930. 1931. 192. 
5 — - 1 56 33 39 6 
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The following return shows the number of companies registered 
uring the last four years :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
_ 2 3 2 


Deferred Pay. 


The following table shows the sums paid out in the territory 
uring the last four years, to native labourers engaged on the 
eferred pay system, on their return from the gold mines in the 
inion, viz. :— 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
£7,774 £8,251 £9,816 £7,635 


Passes. 


During the same period the number of passes issued to recruited 
abourers and to those desiring to travel outside the territory, 
enerally to seek work on farms, was as follows, viz. :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Recruited labourers Se we 4,630 5,465 5,954 4,205 
Others es eee ose vee 7,785 8,593 5,458 5,453 





12,415 14,058 11,412 9,658 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


CHAPTER I 


A.—GEOGRAPHY 


The Straits Settlements comprise the four Settlements of 
ingapore (including Christmas Island and the Cocos-Keeling group), 
enang (including Province Wellesley and the Dindings), Malacce 
nd Labuan. The first three were transferred from the control of 
1e Indian Government to that of the Secretary of State for the 
olonies on the 1st April, 1867, by an Order in Council, issued under 
1e authority of an Act of the Imperial Parliament. 


Singapore is an island about 27 miles long by 14 wide, containing 
a area of 217 square miles. It is separated from the southern extre- 
lity of the Malay Peninsula by a narrow strait about three-quarters 
fa mile in width, across which a causeway for road and railway has 
ow been built. There are a number of small islands adjacent to 
ingapore and forming part of the Settlement. 

The seat of Government is the town of Singapore, at the southern 
oint of the island. 


Christmas Island is situated in the Indian Ocean about 190 miles 
outh of the western extremity of Java. The island, which is densely 
‘ooded, has an area of about 62 square miles, and contains extensive 
eposits of phosphate of lime. 

The Cocos or Keeling Islands lie about 700 miles south-west of 
‘atavia. The largest is 5 miles by 14 mile. There are large coconut 
lantations, and copra, oil, and nuts are exported. 


Penang is an island about 15 miles long and 9 broad, containing 
n area of 108 square miles. It is situated off the west coast of the 
falay Peninsula, at the northern extremity of the Straits of Malacca. 
‘he chief town is George Town. 

On the opposite shore of the mainland, from which the island is 
2parated by a strait from 2 to 10 miles broad, is Province Wellesley, 
strip of territory averaging 8 miles in width, and extending 45 miles 
long the coast, the whole containing an area of 280 square miles. 
leadquarters are at Butterworth. 


The Dindings, area about 183 square miles, include the island of 
angkor and a strip of territory opposite on the mainland, about 80 
tiles from Penang. Lumut, the headquarters on the mainland, 
ssesses a harbour with deep anchorage. 


Malacca is situated on the western coast of the Peninsula about 
10 miles from Singapore and 240 from Penang, and consists of 
«strip of territory about 42 miles in length, and from 8 to 25 miles 
breadth. A recent revisionary survey shows that the total area 
Vebout 637 square miles. 
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Labuan is an island, some 40 square miles in area, lying st 
miles off the north-west coast of Borneo, and distant about 725 mis 
from Singapore. It has a fine port, Victoria Harbour, safe and easy 
of access. Headquarters are at the town of Victoria. 


B.—HISTORY 


Malacca said to have been founded by fugitives from the sack 
of Singapore in 1365, and known as an important independent sta‘e 
from early in the fifteenth century, is one of the oldest Europea: 
Settlements in the East, having been captured by the Portuguese und: 
Albuquerque in 1511, and held by them till 1641, when the Dutc. 
after frequent attempts, succeeded in dvivin them out. The Sete 
ment remained in the possession of the Dutch till 1795, when it was 
occupied by the British. In 1818 it was restored to Holland, but was 
finally transferred to British rule by the Treaty of London in 1&4, 
being exchanged for the British Settlements in Sumatra. 


Under Malay and Portuguese rule Malacca was one of the grand 
entrepots for the commerce of the East. But, when the Dutch pus-x 
their commercial operations in Java and the Malay Archipelago, its 
importance gradually declined and it ceased to be of consequence 3s 
a collecting centre, except for the trade of the Malay Peninsula ant 
the Island of Sumatra. This trade it retained under Dutch ruk th 
the founding of Penang by Francis Light in 1786. In a few years 
from that date its trade almost ceased, and it became, what © 
has ever since been, a place of no great commercial importance, bi 
possessing considerable agricultural resources. 


The earliest British Settlement in the Malay Peninsula ¥a 
Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, which was ceded in 1786 to tt 
East India Company by the Raja of Kedah in consideration for 2 
annual payment of $6,000. In 1800, owing to the prevalence of 
piracy, a strip of the coast of the mainland, now called Province 
Wellesley, was also acquired from the Raja of Kedah, the annua 
payment being increased to $10,000. 


The island of Pangkor and the Sembilan Islands were ceded * 
Great Britain by Perak in 1826, for the suppression of piracy. / 
1874 the cession was confirmed by the Treaty of Pangkor, by whic: 
the strip of territory on the mainland opposite, known as t 
Dindings, also became British. 


In 1805 Penang was made a separate Presidency, of equal m= 
with Madras and Bombay. In 1826 Singapore and Malacca were i 
corporated with it under one Government, Penang still remaining ™ 
seat of Government. In 1836 the seat of Government was transfer 
to Singapore. 


With the establishment of Penang the trade of Malacca passe * 
it. But no sooner was Singapore founded than Penang in its t= 
had to yield the first place to that more central port, and cam * 
depend chiefly on the local trade. At first inconsiderable, that t= 
has become large and important owing partly to the developmer 
tin-mining and rubber planting in the adjacent Malay States, ps 
to the development of trade with neighbouring countries, but maz< 
to its key position on the main ocean highway to the Far East 
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The original city of Singapore is said to have been founded by 
mmigrants from Sumatra. It rose to prominence in the fourteenth 
entury but was destroyed by the Javanese about 1365. Thenceforth 
t was little more than a fishing village until Sir Stamford Raffles 
‘ounded a Settlement on it in 1819 by virtue of a treaty with the 
ohore princes, and later acquired a title for the whole island. The 
1ew Settlement was at first subordinate to Bencoolen in Sumatra, but 
n 1823, it was placed under the Government of Bengal; in 1826 it 
was, a8 above stated, united with Penang and Malacca, under the 
zovernor and Council of the Incorporated Settlements. 


The Cocos or Keeling Islands were declared a British possession 
n 1857. In 19038, they were annexed to the Straits Settlements and 
ncorporated with the Settlement of Singapore. 


Christmas Island was annexed in 1888, and placed under the 
idministration of the Governor of the Straits Settlements. In 1900 
t was made part of the Settlement of Singapore. 


Labuan was ceded to Great Britain by the Sultan of Brunei in 
-846. It was governed as a separate Crown Colony until the end of 
889 after which the administration was transferred to the British 
North Borneo Company. At the end of 1905 the Governor of the 
straits Settlements was appointed also Governor of Labuan, the island 
till remaining a separate Colony. In 1907 it was annexed to the 
straits Settlements and declared part of the Settlement of Singapore; 
ind in 1912 it was constituted a separate Settlement. 


C.—CLIMATE 


The characteristic features of the climate of the Straits Settle- 
aents are uniform temperature, high humidity and copious rainfall. 
whe variation of temperature throughout the year is very small and 
he excessively high temperatures found in continental tropical areas 
we never experienced. Four seasons can be distinguished, namely, 
he South-West Monsoon from May to August, the North-East Mon- 
oon from November to March, and two shorter seasons separating 
he end of each of these from the beginning of the other. 


The winds of the South-West Monsoon, as experienced in the 
itraits Settlements, are very light and are frequently almost 
ompletely lost in stronger local circulations such as the regular land 
nd sea breezes. There are indications that the movement dies out 
together south of Malacca and in Singapore the prevailing direction 
8 probably South-East at this time of the year. The North-East 
onsoon is a much stronger and steadier wind than the South-West 
onsoon in the Straits Settlements. Between April and November, 
fore particularly in Malacca and Singapore, short-lived, but violent 
qualls, known as “Sumatras” are liable to occur. A gust with a 
ieee 64 miles per hour has been experienced in one of these 

ualls. 


;, While there is a well-defined seasonal variation in rainfall, there 

no dry or wet season in the sense that such seasons are understood 
é typical monsoonal regions. Moreover, the variation is not the 
‘ame everywhere. In Singapore, the average rainfall is 95 inches, 
vith 183 rain days in the year. The wettest month is December 
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with 11 inches and May the driest with 7 inches. Malacca has 
an average yearly rainfall of 84 inches, August being the wettest . 
month with 11 inches and January the driest with 3 inches : 
Penang, again, has its maximum rainfall in October, 17 inches, 
and its minimum in February, 3 inches. The average yearly 
rainfall here is 108 inches with 195 rain days. 


Penang has the hottest days, but on the other hand enjoys rather 
cooler nights than other parts of the Colony. The highest temperature 
during the year was 95°F while the lowest was 68°F, both at Penang. 
Malacca has the coolest days. Although the days are frequently hot, 
and, on account of the high humidity somewhat oppressive, the nights 
are almost always reasonably cool, and it rarely happens that 
refreshing sleep is not obtained. The effect of the heat and humidity, 
without seasonal change, is, however, cumulative; and after a few 
years a change to a bracing climate becomes imperative for Europeats 
if health is to be maintained. 


CHAPTER II 
Government 


The Government consists of a Governor aided by an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Council. 


The Governor is appointed by Commission under the Royal Siga 
Manual and Signet, during His Majesty’s pleasure. His office is 
constituted and his powers defined by the Letters Patent dated the 
17th February, 1911, as amended by the Letters Patent dated the 
18th August, 1924. 


The Executive Council consists of the Governor as President, the 
General Officer Commanding the Troops, Malaya, the Colonia 
Secretary, the Resident Councillor, Penang, the Attorney-General, the 
Treasurer, the Resident Councillor, Malacca, two Official Members and 
three Unofficial Members. It is constituted, and its members are 
appointed under the Royal Instructions aated the 18th August, 1924. 
as amended by Additional Instructions dated the 23rd February, 1931. 
The appointments of Official and Unofficial Members are nominative. 
Ae are subject to the approval or disallowance of His MAJESTY THE 


The Legislative Council is constituted by Letters Patent and 
Royal Instructions, and its procedure is governed by the Standing 
Orders made by the Council. Under Royal Instructions dated the 
18th August, 1924, its constitution was enlarged and for the firs: 
time contained an elective element, provision being made for the ele- 
tion of two members by the Chambers of Commerce, Singapore 224 
Penang, respectively. The Council is now composed of the Governo 
as President, eleven ex-officio Members, two Official Members, t™ 
elected Unofficial Members and eleven Nominated Unofficial Members 
The appointments of the Nominated Unofficial Members are subject 
the confirmation or disallowance of HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The system of Government is similar to that obtaining in al 
Crown Colonies. Legislation may be effected by Acts of the Imperial 
Parliament, Orders of the King in Council, and Ordinances of th 
Legislative Council. The Governor convokes and prorogues tht 
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Councils, initiates legislation, and assents to or vetoes Bills, or 
reserves them for the Royal pleasure. The King has the right of 
veto on the Ordinances of the Colony. 

For practical purposes the administration of ordinary affairs, 
subject to the direction of the Governor in matters requiring submis- 
sion to him, is carried on in Singapore by the Colonial Secretary, in 
Penang and Malacca by the Resident Councillors assisted by their 
District Officers, and in Labuan by the Resident. The administration 
of the Towns of Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, is vested in the 
Municipalities whose members are appointed by the Governor. 
Similar bodies, known as Rural Boards, administer the Rural areas 
within the three Settlements. 

The Municipalities and Rural Boards are constituted under 
Ordinance No. 135 (Municipal) which also prescribes their duties and 
defines their powers. By its provisions, the essential and ultimate 
control remains vested in the Governor in Council. 

There has been no change in the system of Government of the 
Colony since its severence from India in 1867. 


CHAPTER III 
Population 


A.—VITAL STATISTICS 


In estimating the mean population of the Straits Settlements for 
the year 1932 the method of calculating by geometrical progression 
has been discarded in favour of a calculation based on the figures 
obtained in the census of 1931, the excess of births over deaths and 
the excess of emigration over immigration figures since the census. 

This change has been rendered necessary for the reason that 
since the date of the last census, and even before that date, there 
has been a general exodus of immigrant labourers, chiefly Chinese, 
Tamils and Javanese, and since these immigrants form such a large 
proportion of the total population, the excess of the figures for 
een over those for immigration has become the dominant 

actor. 


The distribution of the population by race amongst the various 
Settlements as on 30th June, 1932, is estimated, as follows:— 


Singapore Penang Malacea Labuan Total 


Europeans a 7,718 1,473 309 22 9,522 
Eurasians ee 7,099 2,370 2,041 36 11,546 
Malaysians .. 174,381 120,122 96,953 5,009 296,465 
Chinese .. 403,461 166,294 61,548 2,133 633,436 
Indians .. 45,082 49,191 19,699 139 114,111 
Others ae 8,247 2,538 637 62 11,484 


545,988 341,988 181,187 17,401 1,076,564 

A striking feature of the above figures is the very large number 

of the Chinese, who greatly outnumber the total of all the other 
races together. 


| 
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In the last fifty years the position as regards population has 
changed so fundamentally that it is thought worth while to produce 
here the following figures for each census from 1881 to 1931:— | 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR CHINESE AND MALAY POPULATION 


Year of Census Chinese Malays Total Population 
1881 : 174,327 194,469 423,384 
1891 or 227,989 213,073 512,342 
1901 on 281,933 215,058 572,249 
1911 as 369,843 240,206 714,069 
1921 2 498,547 255,353 883,769 } 
1931 ae 663,518 285,316 1,114,015 


In 1881 therefore the Malays numbered 194,000 in round figures, 
and they exceeded the Chinese by 20,000. In 1931 the Malays had 
increased to 285,000, but the Chinese had increased to 663,000; and 
in these fifty years a Malay excess of 20,000 had been converted into 
a Chinese excess of 378,000. 


It is questionable whether such a preponderance of any foreign 
race which is largely unassimilable and which retains its own customs 
and language is in the true interests of the social and economic 
progress of the people of the country. 

Births.—The number of births registered during the year 
amounted to 41,106 as compared with 41,361 in the previous year. 

The birth rate for the year was equal to 38.18 per thousand of 
the estimated population as against 87.42 in the preceding year. 

The highest birth rate was that of the Chinese which was 40.41 
per thousand. 

The percentage of males born was 52.05. 


Deaths.—The crude death rate was 22.80 per thousand, the lowest 
rate yet recorded. That for 1931 was 24.76 (corrected) and the 
average for the ten years 1923-1932 was 27.76 as recorded in the ! 
annual reports of the registration of births and deaths. 


Infant Mortality—The corrected infantile mortality (deaths of 
children under one year) was 162.43 per thousand as against 180.65 
in 1931 and an average of 202.17 over the ten years 1922-1931. 


B.—MIGRATION STATISTICS 


Migration is a subject of interest owing to the attraction of the 
country to foreign capital, and to foreign labour particularly from 
China and India. Until July 1930 immigration was practically free: 
after that date a quota system was applied to the immigration of 
male labourers from China with the object of reducing unemploy- 
ment, raising the standard of labour and improving the sex ratio. 
In 1932 an Aliens Ordinance was passed extending this control to all 
immigrants of other than British or British Protected nationality. 


Statistics of direct migration between Malaya and foreign 
(extra-Malayan) countries have been collected on a Malayan basis 
since the beginning of 1930 and published by the Malayan Statistics 
Department monthly in the Government Gazette. These show 
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articulars by race, sex, adolescence and country of origin and destina- 
ion, and ‘distinguish movements by land, sea and air. There is no 
‘control of internal movements between Settlements, or between 
Settlements and the Malay States, or between one Malay State and 
another within the Malayan Registration area. 


Malayan migration statistics are of importance also as an aid, 
-ombined with registered births and deaths, to the estimation of 
yopulation in inter-censal years, a reference to which is contained 
n an earlier part of this Chapter. 


The following are the points of principal interest. The population 
of Malaya (to the nearest thousand) by the Census Report in 1931 
vas 4,385,000. The total number of arrivals in 1932 was 264,000 
ts compared with 330,000 in 1931. The total number of departures 
vas 427,000 as compared with 517,000. There was thus a net loss 
of population of 163,000 as compared with 187,000, or of 3.7% of the 
1931 population. The majority (97%) of these were Chinese and 
Southern Indians returning to their own countries. The emigrational 
surplus was 8,308 in January, reached a peak of 26,954 in June, 
ind fell gradually to 7,052 in December. 

The only race of which there was an excess of arrivals both 
n 1931 and 1932 were Northern Indians which comprises all natives 
of India north of a (rough) line between Madras and Bombay and 
neluding Bombay. 


_The following table is interesting as showing the racial com- 
yosition of the migrational surplus in 1931 and 1932 :— 


MIGRATIONAL SURPLUS, MALAYA 





Race 1981 1982 

Europeans and Americans... —- 495 - 569 
Eurasians ae ee 24 - 61 
Japanese oe oo OF 384 - 798 
Chinese +s .. — 112,965 - 97,518 
Malays s he 3,110 - 3,996 
Northern Indians .. + 1,256 + 1,680 
Southern Indians .. - 71,811 - 61,320 
Others we = 7164 - 396 

Total .. — 187,529 - 162,978 





There was an excess of departures from Malaya to all foreign 
countries with the exception of Netherlands India from which, as in 
1931, there was an excess of arrivals, due (again as in 1931) entirely 
‘o Chinese. It is significant that to the end of July, 1930, there 
was generally a surplus of Chinese emigrants from Malaya to 
Netherlands India, and that since August 1930, when control of 
immigration from China into Malaya was enforced, there has for 
each month been a surplus of Chinese immigration from Netherlands 
India into Malaya: in other words, the tide of Chinese migration 
between Malaya and Netherlands India appears to have turned since 
August 1930. 
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C.—MOVEMENTS OF LABOUR 


(i). —INDIAN IMMIGRATION 
The total number of immigrants for Malaya arriving from 
Southern India at Penang was 17,734 in 1932 as against 19,692 in 
1931 showing a decrease of 1,958. All these immigrants arrived in 
the British India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers. In addition 
to these immigrants, 903 deck passengers arrived by steamers of the 
Messageries Maritimes line: the latter paid their own passages and 
are not included in the following analysis. 
The immigrants were of the following classes :— 
Assisted immigrants (free labourers permitted to 
emigrate at the expense of the Immigration Fund 


to rejoin their families on estates in Malaya) .. li 

Other immigrants (traders, labourers and others 
who paid their own passages) is .. 1 
Total .. 17,734 





+ Of the “other immigrants” 6,518 or rather more than 37% were 
of the labouring classes, the remaining 11,199 being traders and 
others. No definite information is available as to their destination 
but it is estimated that about two-thirds of them remained in the 
Colony. There were no assisted immigrants for the Colony. 


The numbers of assisted passages taken during 1932 and the 
four preceding years for labourers and their families emigrating from 
Southern India to Malaya and paid for from the Immigration Fund 
were :— 


1932 Se oe ie af 12 
1931 pe oi 3 nv 91 
1930 Ae es a .. 36,957 
1929 a ae an -. 16,248 
1928 wie om is .. 24,944 


(ii) —INDIAN EMIGRATION 


The number of deck passengers from Penang to Southern India 
by the British India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers in 193° 
was 84,501 (66,988 adults with 11,338 minors and 6,175 infants) as 
against 101,347 (81,190 adults with 13,728 minors and 6,429 infants) 
in 1981. 

In addition to these, 550 deck passengers left Malaya for Souther 
India by Messageries Maritimes steamers. 

Of the total number, 25,290 adults accompanied by 1,350 minors 
and 1,385 infants, paid their own passages, while 41,698 adults. 
9,988 minors and 4,790 infants were repatriated through the Labour 
Department: of the latter, 5,842 adults, 886 minors and 387 infants 
were from the Colony. 

Of the 41,698 adults, 9,988 minors and 4,700 infants repatriated 
through the Labour Department, 35,043 adults, 8,362 minors and 
4,146 infants were fit unemployed labourers for whom work cou 
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10t be found in Malaya; 5,608 adults accompanied by 1,416 minors 
ind 553 infants were unfit for further work, and the rest, 1,047 adults, 
210 minors and 91 infants, were repatriated at the expense of private 
mployers or Government Departments or with free passages granted 
yy the British India Steam Navigation Company. 


The repatriates from the Colony were made up as follows :— 

Adults Minors Infants 

Sent at the expense of Estates 
and Government Departments 37 5 2 

Sent at the expense of Straits 

Settlements Government and 
Indian Immigration Fund .. 5,683. 873 380 
Carried free of charge by British 
India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany ae 122 8 5 


Total .. 5,842 886 387 


(iii) —CHINESE IMMIGRATION 

The immigration of adult male Chinese labourers was restricted 
xy proclamation under the Immigration Restriction Ordinance 
hroughout the year. The restriction is applied to immigrants from 
china ports (including Hong Kong) only. From January to July 
fhe quota was fixed at 2,500 and from August to December at 1,000 
yer month. The total number of adult male Chinese entering the 
Solony under the quota was 18,741; the corresponding figures for 
1930 and 1931 are 143,620 and 50,120. 


No restriction is placed on the immigration of women and 
children. Eight thousand six hundred and fifty-two women and 
3,141 children entered the Colony from China ports. The corres- 
oonding figures for the previous two years are:— 


Women Children 
1930 me Sie 40,448 34,800 
1931 ste oe 17,042 11,923 


The number of women per 1,000 men arriving in the Colony from 
China ports during the years 1930, 1931 and 1932 has been 282, 
340 and 462 respectively. 


(iv).—CHINESE EMIGRATION 


The total number of Chinese deck passengers leaving Malayan 
ports for China during the year was 161,809 as against 212,900 in 
1931. 


Fares for deck passengers from Singapore to China ports during 
the year were from $12 to $13 (to Hong Kong) and from $14 to $17 
(to Swatow and Amoy). Fares from China ports to Singapore are 
still considerably in excess of these rates and now stand at $75 (Hong 
Kong currency), $90 (Chinese currency) and $91 (Chinese currency) 
from Hong Kong, Swatow and Amoy respectively. 

(N.B.—None of the above figures includes 1st and 2nd class 
passengers. ) 
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CHAPTER IV 
Health 


A.—PREVALENCE OF AND MORTALITY ARISING FROM 
PRINCIPAL DISEASES 
(i). —GENERAL 

(a) Malaria.—Two thousand six hundred and one deaths were 
registered as due to malaria fever and 2,051 deaths as due to fever 
unspecified, as compared with 3,505 and 1,502 deaths respectively tor 
the year 1931. 

(b) Tuberculosis.—Deaths to the number of 2,071 were registered 
as due to tuberculosis as compared with 2,580 in the year 1931. 

Whilst pulmonary tuberculosis still continues to present one of 
the chief problems for preventive and curative measures in this 
country, the available statistics go to show that this disease is not 
on the increase, as is so frequently stated. 

Steps have been taken to provide better housing and livirg 
conditions and the maintenance of a proper nutritional regimen in 
the daily life of the masses. Propaganda is carried out in schools 
infant welfare clinics, dispensaries and elsewhere, with a view to 
educating the public how the disease may be avoided. 


(c) Pneumonia.—Pneumonia accounted for 1,860 deaths as 
compared with 2,373 in 1931. 

(d) Beri-Beri—This disease is definitely on the decrease. Only 
725 deaths were registered as being due to this disease. 

(e) Dysentery.—Dysentery caused 541 deaths. The disease was 
less evident than in former years. 


(ii) —DANGEROUS INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
(a) Plague.—No case of plague occurred in the Straits Settle 
ments during the year. 
(b) Cholera.—One case and one death occurred. 


(c) Small-por.—There were eight cases of small-pox with five 
deaths. 


(iii) —-VENEREAL DISEASES 

The treatment of these diseases is undertaken by a special branch 
of the Medical Department known as the “Social Hygiene Branch’. 
under the control of the Chief Medical Officer, Social Hygiene. 

There are 27 treatment centres in the Straits Settlements as 
follows:—Singapore 9, Penang -(including Province Wellesley) 2 
and Malacca District 6. 

The number of new cases treated shows a fall for Singapore, riz. 
(males) 14.926 in 1932 as against 17,378 in 1931, probably due to the 
large number of repatriations owing to the slump conditions prevalezt 
here. Penang shows a slight rise of 860 males treated in 1932 and 
Malacca also a small rise of 254 cases. 
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Number of Seamen Treated.—There were 636 new admissions 
the clinics from sailors visiting the port of Singapore of whom 

‘6 were British and 75 were other Europeans. Of the remainder 
6 cases were drawn from Chinese plying on local craft. A special 
inic is in course of erection for the treatment of sailors. 

Serological Reactions.—Seventeen thousand seven hundred and 
ur specimens of blood were examined by the Kahn Test, of which 
>81 were positive. 

Propaganda.—Pamphlets and leaflets were freely delivered to 
e public, while posters calling attention to the dangers of venereal 
sease and the facilities for free treatment were posted daily 
roughout the town of Singapore. A locally made Cinema Film 
tetribution” dealing with congenital syphilis was shown at various 
1inese Associations. 

Lantern Lectures on venereal disease were given to the senior 
ys leaving school, also to members of the Chinese community. 


(iv). —Yaws 

The treatment of this disease more than that of any other, 
rhaps, has led to the present faith which the Asiatics, more 
irticularly the Malays, have in hypodermic and intravenous 
jections. The rapidity and certainty of cure has impressed the 
ttives to such an extent that they now come forward voluntarily for 
eatment. Small epidemic foci still exist; it was these areas that 
‘counted for the major portion of the 5,749 cases treated. 


The disease is steadily decreasing in incidence. 


B.—HOSPITALS, ETC. 
(i).—HOsPITALs 

Fifty-four thousand four hundred and forty-two patients were 
eated in the hospitals of the Colony as compared with 58,526 in 
.e previous year. The malaria admissions were 5,845 as compared 
ith 6,509 in 1931. Admissions for venereal disease were 3,745 with 
39 deaths, as against 3,946 with 172 deaths in the previous year. 

The new General Hospital in Malacca is nearing completion and 
is anticipated that it will be ready for occupation in December, 1933. 
then this institution is opened Malacca will be provided with one of 
1e finest and most up-to-date hospitals in the East. 


(ii) —DISPENSARIES 


Out-patient attendances at Government Dispensaries showed a 
ight increase over last year, the figures being 260,882 patients with 
25,081 attendances compared with 258,311 out-patients and 493,299 
ttendances in 1931. 


The number of people seeking advice at the Women’s and 
hildren’s Out-door Dispensary at Kandang Kerbau, Singapore, 
emained relatively constant at 36,000. 

At a similar dispensary in Penang an increase from 15,722 to 
9,942 was recorded. 
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(iii) —MoTor TRAVELLING DISPENSARIES | 
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Motor Travelling Dispensaries are provided in Singapore, Penang. 
Malacca and Province Wellesley. They visit outlying districts 0! 
each Settlement and dispense treatment for minor ailments of the 
inhabitants. Attendances for the whole of the Settlements totalled 
164,000 compared with 103,000 in 1981. 


(iv).—LEPER SETTLEMENTS 
The Leper Settlement at Penang (Pulau Jerejak) has accom- 
modation for males only. The number of patients at the beginning 
of the year was 679 and there were 194 admissions. Of these 14 
were discharged as relieved and 5 cured or free from infection. 


The Settlement at Singapore has accommodation for both males 
and females, but male patients are usually transferred to Penang as 
early as possible. 


Admissions numbered 125 males (of whom 88 were transferred 
to Penang) and 22 females. Four male and 2 female patients were 
discharged free from infection. 


Special treatment included subcutaneous infiltration of oleum 
hydnocarpus with 0.5% iodine and the subcutaneous and intradermal 
injections of Alepol 1% with 0.5% of carbolic acid. In addition ethe! 
esters of hydnocarpus are also given intradermally. 

Seven cases with perforating ulcers of the foot were treated by 
periarterial sympathectomy. All the ulcers healed in about one 
month’s time. 


Activities amongst the patients—One hundred and _ fourteeo 
able-bodied men were given employment as barbers, sweepers, dhobies. 
wood-cutters, etc. A few educated patients were employed as 
teachers, dressers and overseers. Many showed keen interest in work 
as independent artisans. The brass band continued to be popular. 


A new innovation was the formation of several dramatic troupes. 

Out-door sports were indulged in to an appreciable extent. 

A Chinese school was opened during the year and 15 boys attended 
regularly. 

The Boy Scouts Troop, now totalling 22, carried out reguiar 
exercises. 


(v).—MENTAL HOSPITAL 


The hospital for the treatment of mental patients is suitab!y 
situated in pleasant surroundings in the Rural Area of Singapor. 
There were 1,688 patients at the beginning of the year, admissic™s 
numbered 434 and 1,341 patients remained at the end of the bars 
The increased number of admissions during 1932 may be large 
attributed to the physical and mental stress consequent upon th 
unfavourable labour conditions. Patients whose mental and physics 
condition is suitable are employed in light manual labour in the 
hospital and its environments. 
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Industries —Eight thousand eight hundred and eighty yards of 
tton cloth were woven for use in the institution. Seventeen 
ousand and fifty pounds of vegetables were grown for the use of the 
tients and 1,600 coconuts harvested. 


C.—HEALTH AND SANITATION 
(i). —QUARANTINE 

One thousand one hundred and eighty-three visits in Singapore, 

id 378 visits in Penang (as against 697 and 375 respectively in 
31) were paid to ships by Port Health Officers. The magnitude 
the duties entailed may be gauged from the fact that 241,277 
‘rsons were examined during the year. The figures show a 
minution of 120,000 compared with 1931 chine due to the 
‘striction, by legislation, of the number of immigrants from China. 


Thirty-one thousand six hundred and thirty-nine persons were 
tained under observation in the Quarantine Stations at Singapore 
id Penang. 


The number of persons from ships treated for infectious diseases 
. Singapore Quarantine Station was four for small-pox and at Penang 
uarantine Station one for small-pox. 


(ii). —-RuRAL CONSERVANCY 


The more populous sections of the rural area in Singapore, have 
2en gazetted as “Compulsory Nightsoil Removal Areas”. In these 
reas, the conservancy removal was carried out by Chinese labour 
nder the supervision of the Health Officer. The nightsoil of 
pproximately one-quarter of the houses in the rural area of 
ingapore was removed by this method. Disposal is either by 
‘enching or septic tank treatment. 


During the year three hundred and twelve latrines were 
mstructed or reconstructed, and one hundred and twenty-seven of 
n insanitary type were demolished. Twenty-five tube latrines were 
xcavated, mainly in the Paya Lebar District. 


Household refuse was collected by the Health Department and 
icinerated. The erection of five new incinerators and the replace- 
ient of two increased the number of serviceable incinerators to 
wenty-one. 


A progressive conservancy policy in the rural areas of Penang 
esulted in the provision of 966 pit and tube latrines, 38 pail latrines 
nd the reconstruction of 343 pail latrines to replace 1,096 insanitary 
atrines which were demolished. 


(iii) —ANTI-MALARIAL WoRK 

The imperative need for economy resulted in a reduction in 
xpenditure on permanent anti-malarial works, such expenditure being 
imited to the completion of existing works. The annual cost of oiling 
yreeding places for the control of dangerous mosquitoes was reduced 
xy extending where possible the oiling interval from a seven to a 
en day period. A total expenditure of over $165,000 was incurred 
on all anti-malarial measures undertaken during the year. 
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CHAPTER V 


Housing 
The character of the housing of the wage earning population 
of the Straits Settlements varies in urban and rural areas. In 
municipal areas the houses may be classified as:— 
(a) Compound houses occupied by the well-to-do residents. 
(b) Semi-detached houses or small bungalows occupied by 
moderately well-paid employees. 
(c) Terrace houses for the clerical classes. 
(d) Shop-houses. 
(e) Common lodging houses which are frequently over- 
crowded. 
(f) Tenements in closely built areas, and 
(g) Wood-huts or semi-permanent houses in the outskirts of 
the city. 


Old shop-houses in most cases are built in rows, of solid con- 
struction and two or more storeys. They are, in a large number 
of cases, insufficiently ventilated and, in many streets, are not provided 
with back lanes. The former defect conduces to the spread of 
tuberculosis and the latter defect interferes with the proper collection 
of night soil. Many of these houses are divided into small cubicles 
in the upper stories by the erection of temporary partitions, without 
regard to the entry of light and air. It is in these cubicles that the 
worst type of overcrowding is found, and it is not unknown to find 
in a street of these houses an average of 46 people per house. The 
majority of the labouring and artisan class find a home in these 
cubicles or in common lodging houses. With so many of the wage 
earners living in such ill-ventilated and insanitary dwellings, it is 
not surprising that tuberculosis in urban areas is so prevalent and 
that the infantile death rate is high. The common lodging houses 
are found in the densely populated areas and frequently consist of an 
over-crowded dormitory over a shop or store. 


The landlords of this type of house property are almost exclusively 
Asiatic, and in the large towns Chinese property owners predominate. 


In rural areas, houses of the wage earners are generally of the 
Malay and Chinese types, built of planks and roofed with palm leaves. 
Brick and tile shop-houses are found in some of the larger villages. 
The former type of houses are usually owned by the occupier. They 
are, as a general rule, clean, well-ventilated and not overcrowded; 
moreover, this type of house, being built of planks and palm-leaves, 
is admirably suited to the climate and is cool and comfortable to live 
in. The brick and tile shop-houses in the villages lend themselves to 
overcrowding like those in the towns, but the evils are less pronounced 
as the houses are not built so closely together. A large number of 
labourers on rubber estates are housed in barracks consisting of single 
rooms with kitchens attached. These buildings in most cases conform 
to the standard design prescribed by the health authorities, and are 
therefore satisfactory when not overcrowded. Most of the houses, 
occupied by Malay small-holders and peasants, in rural areas are 
detached and built of planks or bamboo with attap roofs. They are 
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aised about four to six feet above the ground level. These houses 
.re well-ventilated, cool and commodious. Practically all are owned 
yy the occupiers. 

It will be noted that action to relieve defects is required chiefly 
n the case of shop-houses and common lodging houses in towns, 
nany of which contain cubicles and are dangerously overcrowded. 
steps to ameliorate these conditions are being taken by the Improve- 
nent Trust in Singapore. On rebuilding by the owners, proper air 
space must be provided and back lanes must be made of a width of 
5 to 20 feet. The Improvement Trust has entered on a fixed 
yrogramme of driving back lanes through existing congested areas. 
[his involves the reconstruction of the rear portion of the houses. 
pen area and domestic offices are provided in each case, the Trust 
»aying the cost of this reconstruction. The Trust has also bought 
1p several large blocks of slums, demolished them, and re-planned 
che lots to permit of sanitary buildings being erected. Roughly 50 
icres of land bordering on the Chinese area, formerly occupied by 
squatters have been bought and filled in, provided with roads and 
aid out as building lots for sale with a view to relieving congestion. 
The Trust has bought up another large area of land which was covered 
vith insanitary attap villages. These have all been demolished, the 
and filled in, and 224 artisans’ quarters erected. They have erected 
118 houses suitable for the clerical class. In the heart of the town, 
shey have erected various blocks of tenement dwellings designed to 
zive ample light and ventilation to each room. In Penang amelioration 
ias been effected by the issue of nuisance notices under the Municipal 
Ordinance. The Municipality has also demanded alterations in 
ouildings to comply with by-laws under the Municipal Ordinances with 
a view to improving light and ventilation and avoiding overcrowding. 
The Health Department freely uses its powers to enforce the 
jemolition of insanitary dwellings. Steps have also been taken to 
maintain the common lodging houses in a sanitary and uncrowded 
zondition. In Malacca, amelioration is effected by constant inspection 
and action under the Municipal Ordinance and by-laws. In rural 
areas gazetted village planning schemes have been evolved so as to 
ensure a suitable layout of buildings. Demolition notices are enforced 
in towns and villages where such a course appears to be the only 
remedy. The work of providing all dwellings with sanitary latrines 
is proceeding rapidly. It can be stated with confidence that almost 
all buildings, now being erected in rural areas, are of moderately 
good and sanitary type without being too expensive. 


There are no building societies in the Straits Settlements. 


CHAPTER VI 
Production 


A.—AGRICULTURE 
(a) CROFS GROWN BY EUROPEAN AND ASIATICS 
Rubber.—Economic conditions in the rubber industry were very 
depressed throughout the year. The average price of rubber per 


pound in Singapore was 7.01 cents, or more than 214 cents lower than 
the very low figure for 1931. The bottom was reached in June when 


! 
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i 
the average price for the month was 4.95 cents. This was followed y 
by a sharp rise in August and September, possibly due to reaction « 
from the most acute phase of the depression, and for the last three | 
months of the year the price remained steady at about 71% cents. 

Restriction of output with a view to improving market conditions 
was a subject which occupied the attention of the English and Dutch 
Governments at the beginning of the year, but the negotiations ended 
in the middle of March and a simultaneous announcement by the 
English and Dutch Governments was published to the effect that no 
satisfactory solution of the problem could be arrived at in the existinz 
circtmstances. . 

The total area under rubber at the end of 1932 was 337,X7 : 
acres, a slight decrease from the 1931 figure of 341,303 acres. Of ' 
the total area 62.6 per cent. consisted of estates of 100 acres or more 
and 37.4 per cent. of small estates of less than 100 acres. 

Production as shown by exports was 49,862 tons as compared 
with 50,112 tons in 1931. With the exception of a small quantity 
absorbed by a Singapore manufacturer it is all exported. In 
accordance with the decision reached in 1930, no fresh alienation of 
land for rubber planting was made in the year and’new areas have 
been planted only on land already alienated. Newly planted areas 
amounted to 144 acres only, mostly in Malacca. 

In consequence of the depression most estates have experienced 
actual financial loss despite the remarkably low costs of production. 
Naturally the agricultural side of the industry has been almost entirely 
held up, though some attention has been given to tapping systems 
and to factory improvements, both with a view to decreasing 
production costs. A certain amount of attention has been paid to 
the possibility of increased consumption of raw material. 

On small holdings even under the very low prices ruling severe 
tapping has been confined to a restricted number of localities where 
owners are unusually hardly circumstanced. There has been n0 
general tendency to replace rubber by another crop although 
occasionally a small holder has cut out a portion of his poorest rubber 
in order to utilise the land for growing sufficient foodstuffs for his 
own needs. 

Mouldy rot of the renewing bark is the only disease of any real 
importance so far as regards small holdings rubber, but it is a disease 
that, it is feared, is increasing in virulence. The question of this 
disease is particularly important in connection with small holdings 3s 
the owner, owing to low rubber prices, is unable to afford the necessary 
remedial treatment. 

Coconuts and Coconut Products.—The area planted with coconuts 
is estimated to be 82,447 acres, but it is extremely difficult to make 
even a rough estimate of the total production. Many dwellings have 
small groups of palms planted about them and the nuts from thes 
small patches are used entirely for local consumption. The produce 
of the larger estates however is used almost entirely for the productio 
of copra, and here again no organisation for estimating the total 
quantity of copra exists. Imports from the Netherlands Fast Indie 
are considerable and are used both in production of coconut oil 
for grading with Malayan produce for re-export. 
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A feature of the trade in recent years, and especially in 1932, is 
1e steady increase in the local production and export of coconut oil. 
- is probable also that the local consumption of coconut oil, mainly 
»r culinary purposes, is considerable, and reasonably steady. 

Market conditions for coconut oil and other coconut products 
ere adversely affected by economic conditions and although prices 
ere somewhat higher than in 1931 they were still distinctly lower 
ian in 1930 and previous years. The average Singapore price of 
Sundried” copra was $5.74 per picul and “Mixed” averaged $5.22 
er picul, an increase in each case of between 50 and 60 cents over 
331 prices. Coconut oil averaged $13 per picul as compared with 
3.69 in 1931. Coconut oil cake averaged $2.10 per picul. 

A feature of the vear under review has been the improvement 
1 the quality of locally produced copra prepared by small-holders. 
his is largely due to the propaganda carried on by the Department 
€ Agriculture which has led to improvement in the matter of kiln 
snstruction on small holdings. Several of the approved pattern kilns 
ave been erected in Province Wellesley and on these first quality 
»ypra has been produced. The investigations conducted by the 
‘epartment of Agriculture have been undertaken with the financial 
ssistance of the Empire Marketing Board. 

Pests and diseases of coconuts have been kept well in hand and 
yntrol of the coconut beetle was efficiently maintained. In Province 
vellesley, however, there has been a serious attack from the cater- 
illar of the Zygzenid moth and considerable damage resulted. 


Coffee.—Singapore prices of coffee have shown but little 
uctuation throughout the year. Palembang coffee averaged $17.74 
er picul and Sourabaya coffee $24.12. The trade in coffee has heen 
1aintained and imports amount to nearly 5,000 tons and exports to 
ver 2,000 tons. It would seem therefore that if Malaya can produce 
ie right kind of coffee there is at hand an export trade in this 
roduct. Several brands of locally grown and prepared coffee are 
sund in the retail market at prices ranging from 30 to 70 cents 
er pound. 

Pests and diseases have not been unduly prevalent during the 
ear. 


(b) CROPS GROWN EXCLUSIVELY BY ASIATICS 


Padi.—The area under padi cultivation has shown a tendency 
2 increase for some seasons past, presumably as the result of the 
conomic depression affecting other crops. The increase has been 
light but reasonably steady and the 1931-1932 season shows a total 
rea of 67,980 acres devoted to rice growing. Most of this area is 
1 Province Wellesley and Malacca: Penang has some four thousand 
cres, but the Dindings only a few hundred. Singapore Island has 
0 padi. 

The total area planted represented an increase of about 600 acres. 
‘he total yield is estimated to be approximately 26,391,000 gantangs 
‘hich represents a little under 39,000 tons of milled rice, a slight 
Nerease over the previous season, and a slight decrease in yield per 
cre, Padi statistics are, however, difficult to collect, especially as 
egards yields. On the whole the season was a good one and a very 
atisfactory crop was harvested, although in Malacca high winds 
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caused some lodging of a heavy crop with some slight loss of harvested 
grain. The Dindings territory was an exception to this however and 
practically no crop was obtained there, the first sowing having heen 
destroyed by dry weather and a great part of a later planting by sea 
water damage resulting from an exceptionally high tide. 

The padi crop season in the greater part of Malaya extends from 
July to mid-January or February; prospects for the standing crop 
(1932-1933 season) are promising. In Province Wellesley dry ‘ 
weather delayed planting, but subsequently the weather has been 
generally favourable. There were floods in November, but less damage 
was caused to padi than had been anticipated in view of the damage 
done to roads and bridges, both on the mainland and in the island of 
Penang. In the Dindings territory the cultivators commenced the 
construction of a bund as a safeguard against floods due to high tides. - 
In Malacca the crop is generally good on the inland areas, but on 
much of the coastal area it has suffered badly from lack of water and 
is unlikely to produce more than a light crop. 

With regard to rat damage, in Province Wellesley and Malacca 
the systematic control measures organised under departmental 
supervision continued to function satisfactorily although reports 
indicate that in Province Wellesley slightly more damage occu 
than in 1931. On the whole it seems that the cultivator is being 
induced by the present conditions to regard his padi crop as of 
greater importance than in more prosperous times and this, combined 
with continuous propaganda, has led to greater attention to control 
measures, 

Experimental work during the year has comprised work on 
breeding and trying out new strains, on cultivation and manurial 
experiments, and investigations on padi soils. Further work has 
been done with regard to the question of stem borers, but there are 
still many complicating factors either not yet ascertained or as yet 
imperfectly understood. 

At the commencement of the year the newly constituted 
Department of Irrigation and Drainage came into existence, inaugur- 
ated as the result of one of the recommendations of the Rice 
Cultivation Committee. Irrigation and drainage engineers have been 
appointed for Malacca and Penang and a number of major and minor 
schemes have been inaugurated. The duties of the Department are 
chiefly concerned with irrigation and drainage schemes for the 
extension of rice cultivation. 

In Malacca the planting of padi is compulsory on practically the 
whole of the area regularly planted with wet padi, and suitable land 
newly alienated carries the same obligation. Furthermore, legislation 
provides for compulsory adherence to dates for the various cultivation 
operations in all such areas. This is not, however, the case in 
Province Wellesley, and legislation for fixing dates for cultivation 
operations in this Settlement is under consideration. 


Pineapples.—By far the largest area under this crop in the 
Colony is in Singapore Island where the total area is now estimated 
to be 10,000 acres, an increase of 2,000 acres over last year. The 
main area in which pineapples are cultivated in Malaya is, however. 
the State of Johore where there are nearly 40,000 acres under the 
crop. There is some export of fresh fruit for canning from South 
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hore to Singapore. There were four pineapple canning factories 
erating in Singapore at the end of the year. The capacity of these 
ries between 600 and 4,000 cases per day. 


The average prices of canned pineapples for 1932 per case of 
tins (72 lbs. of fruit) were: Cubes, $3.34; Sliced flat, $3.27; Sliced 
1, $3.48. These prices show a decline over those of 1931. 


Exports for Malaya showed a considerable increase in the year 
d stood at 66,291 tons, and an increase in the total value of 
e exports resulted despite the decrease in prices. Of the exports 

per cent. is taken by Great Britain. British Possessions and 
otectorates take rather more than half the remainder. 


The Department of Agriculture has a Pineapple Experiment 
ation on Singapore Island at which. investigations into the 
Itivation and manuring of pineapples are being carried on. Efforts 
establish the cultivation of pineapples as a main crop and to 
prove the conditions of the pineapple industry generally have been 
ntinued. Legislation designed to give effect to the recommendations 

the Pineapple Conference appointed by His Excellency the 
wvernor at the end of 1930 (and to which reference was made in 
3st year’s report) has been considered. Especial difficulties are 
countered owing to the necessity for obtaining agreement among 
e various administrations and the different commercial interests 
fected. The lines of the projected legislation comprise registration 

factories, registration of identification marks for the produce of 
ch factory, and provision for the introduction of inspection and 
‘ading of produce when such a course is indicated as feasible. 


Fruit.—Fruit crops were generally good throughout the country 
tt more especially so in Province Wellesley and Penang. Large 
lantities of rambutans were shipped from Penang to the Singapore 
arket during the season. 


The Department-of Agriculture carried out a survey of fruit 
‘owing in Malacca during the year and 154 fruit holdings were 
ider detailed observation. One of the striking factors disclosed 
as that less than 40 per cent. of the owners sold their produce with 
w regularity, the great majority being content merely to supply 
eir own household requirements. Yet the import trade of fruit into 
peninsula is considerable. 


Vegetables.—There has been a considerable increase in vegetable 
‘owing of recent years, but imports, especially into Singapore, are 
ill very considerable; as with fruit production there seem to be 
msiderable possibilities for extension of cultivation to meet local 
‘quirements. 


Vegetable growing is largely in Chinese hands and efforts are 
ing made with a view to effecting possible improvement of the 
mditions under which the vegetables are grown. There is a Chinese 
ub-Inspector attached to the Department of Agriculture and 
ationed in Singapore, a similar officer, destined for Malacca, is at 
Tesent in training at the School of Agriculture while approval has 

been given for the recruitment of an additional officer for similar 
‘ork in Province Wellesley. 
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Tobacco.—Decreasing prices resulted in a marked decline in 
acreage of this crop during the year and, although interest in this 
crop is still maintained in Singapore, in Province Wellesley the arez 
at the end of the year was 41 acres only as compared with 105 at th: 
end of 1931. On the other hand it must be remembered that the area 
under tobacco at any one time gives an inadequate representatio: 
of the importance of the industry, as the crop is grown in scattered 
plots and with little regard to season. 


A Committee was appointed by His Excellency the Governor 
recently to consider the possible effect of tobacco cultivation on 
revenue, but it had not presented its report at the end of the year. 
Considerable attention has been paid to the crop by the Department 
of Agriculture and numerous experiments have been carried 2ut. 
Two lines of development appear to be indicated—the growth of filler 
tobacco for cheroots and the production of bright leaf for cigarettes. 
Experimental work on flue curing is at present in progress. 

Cloves.—This crop is grown mainly by Chinese and is confined 
to Province Wellesley and Penang. An increase in the Penang price 
at the end of the year is stated to be due to competition amongst 
rival dealers, but is probably connected to some extent with an attempt 
by growers to obtain better prices as the result of direct trading. 


(c) LIVESTOCK 


Stock.—The dairy farm formerly operated in Singapore by the 
Singapore Cold Storage Co. was organised as a separate undertaking 
during the year and is now known as the Singapore Dairy Farm. 
Considerable development has taken place in connection with this 
undertaking and during the year, additional breeds of cattle have 
been tried out and the size of the farm extended. The farm supplies 
milk of very high grade the purity of which is checked by periodical 
bacteriological examination. It constitutes an extremely interesting 
example of the commercial possibilities of dairying on modern 
scientific lines under tropical conditions. i 


(d) AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION 


The re-organisation of the Department of Agriculture, Strats 
Settlements and Federated Malay States, in accordance with the 
scheme propounded by the Director of Agriculture in 1930-1931 and 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State was brought into force at tre 
commencement of the year. 


Under the scheme the Department is divided into four branches, 
viz.— 

(a) The Research Branch under the Chief Research Ofcer i 
comprising six Research Divisions each under 4; 
divisional chief. This section is maintained at thei 
Department’s Headquarters in Kuala Lumpur, ti! 
capital of the Federated Malay States; 

(b) The Field Branch comprising the agricultural organis 
tion in the various States and Settlements with # 
Agricultural Officer in charge of each unit responsible § 
to the Chief Field Officer at Headquarters and to th 
administrative officer in each area; 
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(c) The Agricultural Education Branch comprising the School 
of Agriculture under the Vice-Principal; 

(d) The Economics and Publication Branch under the charge 
of the Agricultural Economist. 


1@ scheme also included provision for the erection of new head- 
arters offices and laboratories for the Department in Kuala Lumpur, 
e present accommodation being inadequate and unsuitable. The 
ection of these has, however, been deferred owing to financial 
ringency. 

In connection with the Research Branch work has been maintained 

the various scientific divisions. In conjunction with the Field 
ranch, breeding, selection, varietal manurial and cultural trials with 
.di are carried out at the Rice Experiment Station at Pulau Gadong 

Malacca, while similar work on pineapples is performed at the 
ineapple Experiment Station at Lim Chu Kang in Singapore; the 
vening up of other stations and, in particular, a fruit station in 
2nang has been postponed owing to the financial situation. ‘The 
ield Branch maintains two Agricultural Stations, one at Bukit 
ertajam in Province Wellesley and one at Sungei Udang in Malacca 
. which demonstrations are given, planting materials of good quality 
‘e supplied, and certain experiments carried out. 


School gardens, of which there are 121 in the Colony, provide 
1other means of instruction and propaganda. Regular periodic 
isits are made to these by Departmental officers and, where the 
ovement has made sufficient progress, competitions are held. 


The Rural Lecture Caravan, jointly maintained by the Depart- 
ents of Agriculture and Co-operation and the Rubber Research 
istitute, has made tours during the year in Province Wellesley, the 
‘indings and Malacca and definite proof of results accruing from the 
aravan propaganda are now forthcoming. 


The School of Agriculture at Serdang, opened in May, 1931, 
assed through a somewhat critical year. It is during periods of acute 
epression such as the present, however, that the School can exert its 
reatest influence. There is accommodation for 80 students at the 
chool, but the average attendance throughout the year has only been 
5. This was in part due to the suspension of recruitment for 
.gricultural Students and Pupils, both in the Federated Malay States 
nd in the Straits Settlements. A film of some 800 feet depicting 
1e work of the School and the students has been completed and will 
e included in the programmes of the Rural Lecture Caravan. 


The Agricultural Department continued to issue various publica- 
ions, comprising the Malayan Agricultural Journal issued monthly 
a English together with quarterly agricultural journals in Malay 
nd in Chinese. In addition special bulletins containing accounts 
f work on a large scale are issued from time to time (seven were 
wblished in the year) while pamphlets in English, Malay, Chinese 
ind Tamil are published as occasion demands. 


Owing to the need for retrenchment it became necessary 
wpreciably to reduce the staff of the Department during the year 
ind proposals were approved for the retrenchment of officers and 
for the considerable curtailment of expenditure. 
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(e) METHODS AND CONDITIONS OF RECRUITING 
SouTH INDIAN LABOUR 


Elaborate machinery exists for the recruitment in normal times 
of South Indian labour, chiefly for work on rubber, coconut and oi 
palm estates. 


The recruiting of labourers in South India is conducted ir 
accordance with the provisions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 
and the Rules made thereunder, and a special General Order of the 
Government of India defines the conditions on which emigration for 
the purpose of unskilled work is permitted to the Straits Settlements, 
Federated Malay States and Unfederated Malay States. 


There are special provisions in the Indian Act for the recruitment 
of labour for skilled work, but the recruiting of skilled labour in 
British India for work in Malaya is practically non-existent. 


The foundation of the system of recruiting unskilled South Indian 
labour is the Indian Immigration Fund. This Fund is composed of 
contributions from all employers (including the Governments of 
Malaya) of South Indian labour. It forms no part of the general 
revenue of the Government and may be used solely for the importation 
of and in the interests of South Indian labour. Included in thes: 
interests are the maintenance of homes for decrepit and unemployed 
Indian labourers and the repatriation of and assistance to Indian 
labourers in need of relief; during the past two years the resources 
of the Fund have been extensively used for these purposes. 


From the Fund are paid the general expenses of recruiting, the 
principal items being train fares of emigrants from their homes to 
the ports of Negapatam and Madras and their feeding in tte 
Emigration Camps at these places while awaiting shipment, passages 
from Madras or Negapatam to the Straits, the expenses of quarantine 
on arrival at Penang, Port Swettenham or Singapore, transport thence 
to their places of employment in Malaya and the payment of recruiting 
allowances to the employers by whose agents they had been recruited. 

These agents, known as Kanganies, are sent over by individual 
employers to recruit for their particular places of employment and 
receive remuneration in the form of commission from these employers. 
The recruiting allowance paid to the employer is intended to recoup 
him for this expenditure and other incidental costs not met from the 
Fund. 


The kangany or agent who recruits must fulfil the following 
conditions before he can obtain a licence :— 
(i) he must be an Indian of the labouring classes. 
(ii) he must have been employed as a labourer on the pla 
of employment for which he intends to recruit for 4 
period of not less than three months. 


Licences are issued by the Deputy Controller of Labour in Pen2%* 
and are endorsed by the Agent of the Government of India. Te 
number of labourers each kangany is authorised to recruit is limited 
in the first instance to twenty and the maximum commission is limit 
to Rs. 10 per head for each labourer recruited. 
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On arrival in India the kangany takes his licence for registration 
o the office of the Malayan Emigration Commissioner in Madras, an 
fficer of the Malayan Civil Service appointed by the Malayan 
xsovernments with the approval of the Government of India to 
supervise emigration to Malaya, or in Negapatam to the office of 
he Assistant Emigration Commissioner. Only on endorsement by 
one or other of these officials does the licence become valid. The 
»eriod of currency of the licence is usually six months and is limited 
oO one year. 


After having his licence registered the kangany proceeds to the 
fice of his employer’s financial agents in India. There he obtains a 
small advance (usually about Rs. 20) and he then proceeds to his 
y»wn village where he informs his’ friends and relations of the 
‘onditions of labour on his estate. 


When the kangany finds people willing to emigrate he must supply 
‘hem with a copy of the official pamphlet giving information about 
Malaya and obtain their receipt for it. He must then produce them 
vefore the Village Munsiff or Headman whose duty it is to see that 
here is no valid objection to the person emigrating. If satisfied, 
-he Village Headman initials the entry of the intending emigrant’s 
aame on the back of the licence. When the kangany has collected 
1 number of intending emigrants and obtained the necessary 
authorisation from the Village Headman he takes them to the port 
of embarkation, i.e., Madras or Negapatam, either himself prepaying 
the train fare, which he afterwards recovers, or getting the fares 
paid by one of the Recruiting Inspectors or Agents employed by the 

‘und. 


Before they are permitted to embark all emigrants are inspected 
by the officials of the Indian Government—the Protector of 
Emigrants and the Medical Inspector. 


After the emigrants are shipped, unless he is himself returning 
to the Colony when he is paid the balance due to him on arrival, the 
kangany receives his commission less the amount of his advance fronr 
the financial agents. 


The commission of Rs. 10 is sufficient to cover all legitimate 
charges and is kept purposely low to prevent the kangany from 
dealing with professional recruiters. 


The recruiting allowance which the employer receives from the 
Fund has varied from $3 to $20 and is at present fixed at $10. he 
latter figure is designed to cover all legitimate out of pocket expenses 
with just sufficient margin to induce employers to recruit up to their 
own requirements. 


Besides the emigrants recruited by kanganies for individual 
employers any bona fide agricultural labourer who is physically fit, 
on application to the Emigration Commissioner or his Assistant, can 
obtain a free passage to Malaya at the expense of the Fund, without 
incurring any obligation to labour for any particular employer on 
arrival. 


The number of these non-recruited emigrants has been steadily 
increasing. They are for the most part returning emigrants who are 
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proceeding to their old places of employment and as they are nit 
recruited neither kangany’s commission nor recruiting allowance is 
payable. 


The Controller of Labour, Malaya, as ex-officio Chairman of the 
Indian Immigration Committee, which consists partly of officials and 
partly of unofficials, administers the Indian Immigration Fund. 


All labourers, whether recruited by kanganies or non-recruited, 
are landed in Malaya free of debt and any labourer may terminate his 
agreement with his employer by giving one month’s notice of his 
intention to do so. There is no “contract” or indentured labour in 
the Colony. 


There are 83 estates in the Colony owned by Europeans and 129 
owned by Asiatics. The number of South Indian labourers (excluding 
their dependants) on the European owned estates on the 3lst 
December, 1932 was 12,587 and on the Asiatic-owned estates 1,284. 


The same procedure applies in regard to recruitment of South 
Indian labour for the Railways, the Municipalities and the Public 
Works Departments. 


LANGUAGES OF INDIAN IMMIGRANTS 


Of the Southern Indians who form over nine-tenths of the total 
Indian population practically all speak one or other of the Dravidian 
languages, Tamil, Telugu or Malayalam. The vast majority (over 
90Sc) speak Tamil, and of the remainder the Malayalis are aboui 
three times as numerous as the Telugus. 


The remaining Indian population consists of Northern Indians, 
whose principal languages are Punjabi, Bengali and Hindustani, with 
a few hundreds from Bombay Presidency, who speak Gujerati 1n¢ 
Mahrati, and a negligible number of Burmese and Nepalese. 


B.—FORESTRY 


Except for Singapore Island, where the forests have been depleted 
owing to pressure of population, the Straits Settlements are fairly 
well provided with forests in respect of which a conservative policy 
is followed. It was decided, in 1931, to abandon the attempt to 
continue the protection of the remnants of the Singapore forests, with 
the exception of Bukit Timah Reserve, which was to be retained 02 
grounds of amenity: the remaining reserves were to be revoked alter 
such saleable material as was left in them had been disposed of under 
the control of the Commissioner of Lands. This process was D0 
padi advanced during the year under report to call for any 
revocation. 


There is a fairly large sawmill industry in Singapore which 
depends largely on the adjacent islands of Netherlands India for i& 
raw material, but also draws log supplies to some extent from Johor. 
The output of sawn timber is partly absorbed in supplying the needs 
of the Island, the remainder being exported to a wide range of 
markets overseas. Considerable supplies of timber for such purpose 
as piling are also derived from the Dutch Islands, but durable 
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ardwoods required for consumption in Singapore are derived chiefly 
rom the mainland of Malaya. A project was in contemplation in 

Singapore sawmill at the close of the year for cutting timber for 
xperimental shipment to the United Kingdom, using raw material 
erived from Johore. 


The Settlement of Malacca is well provided with forests, chiefly 
f the plains type, which promise to constitute a valuable asset when 
hey have been brought under regular management. The forests of 
*enang, Province Wellesley and the Dindings are mainly hilly, but 
ontain fair quantities of superior hardwoods and constitute a useful 
ource of local supply. 


The forest reserves of the Straits Settlements at present occupy 
80 square miles or 12 per cent. of the total area of the Colony. On 
he revocation of the Singapore reserves, which occupy an area of 
‘5 square miles, the percentage will be reduced to 10. 


The intensification of the depression resulted in a fall in revenue 
‘rom $27,863 to $23,050, and expenditure was curtailed from $87,425 
o $68,103. In these and the following figures Singapore is not 
ncluded. 


The outturn of timber, firewood and charcoal in cubic feet 
amounted to 278,325, 380,806 and 53,675 as against 365,552, 690,951 
and 27,595 in 1931. 


The scheme for conversion of the Malacca forests into regularly 
nanaged stands was continued, though at a slower rate in view of 
che financial situation, and progress was made with schemes for 
regenerative treatment on similar lines in Penang, Province Wellesley 
and the Dindings. 


The senior executive staff was reduced to one full time officer: 
an Assistant Conservator in charge of Malacca. Penang, Province 
Wellesley and the Dindings are included in the charges of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Conservators of the Federated Malay States staff, 
who are responsible also for executive work in adjacent areas of the 
State of Perak. Supervisory charge of Singapore was held by the 
Commissioner of Lands, exercising the powers of the Director of 
Forestry under the Forest Ordinance within the Island; of Malacca by 
the State Forest Officer, Negri Sembilan; and of the other Settlements 
by the State Forest Officer, Perak North. The subordinate forest 
staff was reduced to 2 forest rangers, 5 foresters and 30 forest guards. 


The Federated Malay States organizations for forest research and 
education, forest engineering and marketing also serve the needs of 
the Colony. The main research organisation deals with forest botany, 
ecology, silviculture, wood technology, timber testing and investigation 
of forest products generally, and a school for training forest 
subordinates is attached to it. The Forest Engineer is concerned 
with the improvement of methods of extraction, conversion and 
transport of timber and other forest produce. The Timber Purchase 
Section serves as an agency for direct purchase of timber on behalf 
of Government Departments and others from forest contractors, and 
assists the latter in marketing their output. 
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.  C—FISHERIES 
The total weight of fish landed in the Colony in 1932 was 
approximately 20,000 tons. This amount of fish is valued at | 
approximately 414 million dollars or $217 per ton. 


There were 6,117 Malay fishermen employed in the industry, 
4,753 Chinese, 907 Japanese, 572 Indians and 63 Eurasians, in all a 
total of 12,432 persons, excluding a large number who are occasionally 
engaged in fishing. 

This is a decrease of 1,286 from 1931 and is due primarily to the 
depressed industrial conditions and the inability or disinclination o: 
the fish financiers to advance money to the smaller fishermen, whe in 
consequence have either given up fishing, or have taken up fishing 
as a part time occupation and consequently do not appear in the 
returns. 


Revenue from boat licences amounted to $2,963 as against 
$2,909.50 in 1931, and from licences for various types of gear $10,296 
as against $11,764 in 1931. These increases are due to the collection 
of arrears for 1931. Actually there was a decrease of 73 in the 
number of fishing boats registered in 1982 (5,678 fishing boats of all 
kinds were registered as against 5,751 in 1931). These, with the 
exception of 67 Diesel engined craft used by the Japanese, were all 
sailing boats used for drift netting, seine netting and long lining. 


The Japanese again landed a large proportion of the supply of 
fish for the Singapore market, amounting to about 4,755 tons, or 
approximately 42% of the total supply. Their powered boats have 
increased from 57 in 1931 to 67 in 1932. 


The net weight of salt fish exported from the Colony amounted 
to 3,852 tons valued at $2,052,148. This, estimated as fresh fish. 
would represent approximately 7,704 tons and is mostly horse 
mackerel (Caranx), Indian mackerel (Scomber) and _ herring-like 
fishes (Clupeoids). Most of the salt fish was exported to Java. 
Canned fish amounting to 830 tons and valued at $247,428 was 
imported for local consumption. It consisted mostly of Californian 
sardines in one pound tins. 


Fishing throughout the year has been normal. 





D.—MINERALS 

Tin.—Mining operations in the Colony were confined to the 
Settlement of Malacca where there were three places at which tin 
was worked during the year. The production of tin-in-ore at 72% 
amounted to rather less than 35 tons on which royalty amounting 
to $3,834 was paid. The whole of the production went to Singapore 
for sale and smelting. The labourers were all Chinese and 1 
Europeans were engaged in the industry. No prospecting licence *¥# 
issued. 

Tin smelter production amounted to 49,945 tons, as compared 
with 87,514 tons in 1931, or 49% of world smelter production (108,30 
tons). The decrease was due to the policy of international tin control. 
The price of tin was £139 a ton at the beginning and £149 a ton a 
the end of the year. The tin ore smelted in the Straits Settlements 
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came principally from the Malay States and also from a wide range 

of countries including Alaska, China, Japan, Indo-China, Siam, 

emertands India, Burma, Tanganyika and the Union of South 
rica. 


Phosphates.—Deposits of phosphate of lime on Christmas Island 
were worked by the Christmas Island Phosphate Company. The 
production in 1932 was 84,197 tons valued at $1,431,349, or $17 (£2) 
a ton, as compared with 65,849 tons valued at $1,119,433 in 1931, or 
one per cent. of estimated world production, (7,300,000). The labour 
force consisted almost entirely of Chinese specially recruited by the 
Company in Singapore for work on the Island. The output was 
exported entirely to Japan. 


CHAPTER VII 
Commerce 


The Straits Settlements is part of the Malayan registration area. 
Statistics of Malayan trade have been published since 1922, separate 
figures for the Straits Settlements being discontinued in 1928. For 
particulars of the trade of Malaya, reference is invited to the monthly 
and annual reports published by the Statistics Department*. 


The trade of the Colony, of which three-quarters is with foreign 
countries and one-quarter with the Malay States, consists principally 
of the entrepdt trade of the free ports of Singapore and Penang 
which serve as collecting and distributing centres for the countries of 
the Archipelago—Malaya, Netherlands India, North Borneo, Sarawak, 
Indo-China, Siam and Southern Burma. The commodities known in 
the world’s markets as Straits Produce include rubber, tin, copra, 
arecanuts, palm-oil, tinned pineapples, gums, pepper and other spices, 
the manufactures distributed in exchange being chiefly household 
stores, clothing, machinery and cement. Singapore is also an 
important distributing centre for oils—lubricating oil, liquid fuel, 
kerosene and motor spirit—and there is a bunker trade at both ports 
in bunker coal and oil fuel. Malacca has an historic past: it is a 
collecting and distributing station for the centre of the Peninsula, 
but its importance has diminished with the development of long- 
haulage railway traffic from Singapore and Penang, and of Port 
Swettenham, a railway port. 


The ports of the Colony are free from dues and duties, except 
excise duties, which are levied on liquor, tobacco and petroleum. 
Preferences on liquor and tobacco, and a 20% ad valorem tax on 
first registration of non-British motor vehicles, were introduced as 
a result of the Ottawa Agreements during the year. 


_ The trade of Malaya in merchandise, bullion and specie amounted 
in value to $746 (£87) millions, a decrease of 16% on 1931. No 
single figure is available to indicate the quantity or tonnage of the 





*1. Foreign Imports and Exports, Annual. 

2. Report on the Foreign Trade of Malaya, Annual. 

8. Annual Summary of the Monthly Returns, Annual. 

4. Foreign Imports, Exports and Shipping, Monthly. 

5. Average Prices, Declared Trade Values, Currency, Exchange and Cost 
of Living, Annual. 
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trade, but evidence has been given to the Trade Commission that 
cargo shipped to Europe constituted a record and to America declined 
only slightly as compared with the previous year. Nor is any 
distinction possible between exports and re-exports, owing to the 
nature of the entrepdét trade at Straits Settlements ports. 


This $746 millions consisted of imports $380 millions and exports 
$366 millions. To the exports may be added $13 millions representing 
the value of bunker coal, oil fuel and stores taken on board ships on 
the foreign trade for consumption on board. There is thus almost 
an exact balance between the declared values of imports and exports. 


Of this $746 millions, $676 (£79) millions represented the direct 
foreign trade of the Straits Settlements*, a decrease of 17% on 1931. 
The value of imports into the Straits Settlements was $348 (£41), 
a decrease of 15%, and of exports $327 (£38) millions, a decrease 
of 20% on 1931. 


Of Malayan trade, 15% was with the United Kingdom, 17% with 
other British Countries and 68% with non-British countries, 
representing an increase in the proportion of trade between Malaya 
and British countries of 314%. The folowing are the countries with 
which the principal trade was done, with respective values :— 


Netherlands India .. $190 millions, £22.2 millions 
United Kingdom .. $114 £13.3 i" 
United States of America .. $ 79 Pa £92 , 
Siam ae Ae ia) ee Stay ss 
Japan an -. $57 + £67 4 
Australia ts -. $30 sb £35 , 
China Mi Rae SAO!) Piss £30 , 
India : « “$26 £30 , 


The ten principal imports, in order of gross values declared, 
were motor spirit, rice, tin-ore, cotton piece-goods, kerosene, liquid 
fuel, cigarettes, rubber, copra and milk; the principal exports (includ- 
ing re-exports) being rubber, tin, motor spirit, copra, rice, kerosene, 
dried fish and tinned pineapples. 


The following notes are added on certain features of the principal 
exports :— 

(i) Rubber.—Imports amounted to 92,874 tons valued at 
$9,787,000, a decrease of 26% in quantity and 48% in gross value 
as compared with 1931. The price of rubber was 314d. a lb. at the 
beginning and 2 7/16d. at the end of the year. Of imports, 81% 
came from Netherlands India and the balance in more or less equal 
suena from Sarawak, Siam, Indo-China, North Borneo and 

urma. 


Exports of rubber (including re-exports) amounted to 478,0™ 
tons or 67% of world output, a fall of 8% in quantity and 34% in 
gross values, as compared with 1931. Of the exports, 57% was 
to the United States of America, 15% to the Continent of Europe. 
14% to the United Kingdom, 9% to Japan and 5% to other countries. 


A feature of rubber was the fact that the decline in price caused 
an appreciably greater contraction in the output from small holdings 


* See Foreign Imports and Exports of Malaya, Appendix A. 
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than from European estates, the reasons being two, firstly that small | 
holders paid more attention to foodstuffs and secondly that the larger 
estates reduced considerably their cost of production. 


(ii) Tin—Imports of ore decreased from 44 to 28 thousand tons 
or by 36%, and in value from $30 to $28 millions. Exports of tin 
decreased from 84 to 48 thousand tons or by 43%, and in value from 
$83 to $56 millions. Of imports of ore, 44% came from Siam, 35% 
from Netherlands India and 21% from other countries. This ore, 
with the entire output of the Malay States, is smelted in Singapore 
and Penang into tin for export. Of exports of tin, 42% went to the 
United States of America, 34% to the Continent of Europe, 12% to 
the United Kingdom and 12% to other countries. The reduction of 
output, both of ore and smelter production, was due to the policy of 
tin control which was in force in the Malay States, Siam, Nigeria, 
Bolivia and the Netherlands Indies, to the extent of an average 
restriction of 564% on the International Tin Committee’s assessment 
of the output of 1929, throughout the year. 


(iii) Cotton piece-goods.—Imports increased from 100 to 150 
million yards and in gross value from $14 millions to $18 millions, 
of which 57%, in terms of quantity, came from Japan, 26% from 
_ the United Kingdom and 17% from other countries, including Russia. 
The proportions in quantity from Japan and the United Kingdom 
in 1931 were 50% and 22% respectively, with 28% from other 
countries. . 


(iv) Tinned Pineapples——Exports increased from 59,459 to 
66,292 tons, or an average of 39,000 cases a week, of which 84% 
went to the United Kingdom, 4.5% to Canada, 4.2% to the Continent 
of Europe and 70 to other countries. The gross value increased 
from $7,083,000 to $7,914,000. The industry received a benefit from 
the reduction of duty from 3 cents to 1 cent (gold) a Ib. on imports 
into Canada accorded to Empire tinned pineapples as a result of the 
Ottawa Conference. 


(v) Copra.—Imports increased in quantity from 87,000 to 
100,000 tons and in gross value from $7 to $8 millions, of which 88% 
came from Netherlands India, 6% from North Borneo and 6% from 
other countries. Exports increased in quantity from 188,000 to 
197,000 tons and in gross value from $16 millions to $19 millions, 
of which 69% went to the Continent of Europe, 24% to the United 
Kingdom, 5% to the United States of America and 2% to other 
countries. The price of copra and other coconut products increased 
during the year. 


(vi) Rice.—Although Malays are experts in rice-cultivation, 
they grow rice for their own needs and not as a commercial crop. 
The States of Kedah and Perlis alone have an exportable surplus 
which is consumed in other parts of Malaya. For other Asiatic 
races, amounting to 63% of the population, rice is imported and 
eee an important item in the barter trade of Singapore and 

enang. 


Imports of rice decreased in quantity from 691,000 to 592,000 


tons and in value from $48 millions to $40 millions, a reduction due 
partly to a reduced population; of imports, 60% came from Siam, 
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_ 87% from Burma, 1.5% from Saigon and 1.5% from other countries. 
Exports, of which all but 1,917 tons were re-exports, increased from 
175,000 tons to 183,000 tons, declining slightly in gross values from 
$13.4 millions to $12.6 millions. Of these exports, 83% were to 
Netherlands India, 7% to Sarawak, 3% to North Borneo and 7% 
to other countries. 


The price of rice declined from $4.46 to $3.64 a pikul or from 
93d. to .76d. a lb. 


(vii) Palm-oil_—Imports amounted to 14 tons valued at $2,564, 
from Sumatra, as compared with 89 tons (from the same place) 
the previous year. Exports which were thus almost entirely domestic 
production, increased from 4,664 tons to 7,906 tons, and in value from 
$1,027,000 to $1,139,000. Of exports 45% went to the United 
Kingdom, 17% to the Continent of Europe, 15% to Sumatra, 12% 
to the United States of America, and 11% to other countries. 


Production is principally in the State of Johore. A bulking plant 
in the Singapore Harbour Board area was erected during the year 
from which oil is conveyed direct in a pipe line to the ships at the 
wharves. 

Tables I-X VIII, as published in the previous report, have not been 
reproduced as this detailed information is contained in the separate 
reports on the foreign trade of Malaya for the year 1932 to which 
reference has already been made. c 


CHAPTER VIII 


Wages and the Cost of Living 
A.—WAGES 


Standard rates of wages for Southern Indian labourers are 
prescribed by law in certain key districts over Malaya and these 
rates tend in practice to regulate the rate of wages earned in other 
districts and by labourers of other races. 


In the Colony the only key district in which standard wages 
were in force was Province Wellesley where the prescribed rates 
were 40 cents a day for an able-bodied adult male labourer and 32 
cents for an able-bodied adult female, as in the previous year. 


The average price per gantang (8 lbs.) of No. 2 Siam rice in 
Singapore, Penang and Malacca declined from 32, 88 and 27 cents 
in January to 28, 30 and 27 cents in December. 


In the island of Penang and in the Dindings daily rates varying 
from 35 to 40 cents for a male labourer and from 27 to 82 cents for 3 
female labourer were paid. The labour forces on Province Wellesley 
estates are very settled. On the older estates which have employed 
Tamil labour for a long time many of the labourers have been born 
on the estates and are frequently not entirely dependent on their 
check-roll wages. 


In Singapore the daily rates of wages on estates ranged from 35 
to 55 cents for an able-bodied adult Indian male labourer and from 
32 to 35 cents for an able-bodied adult Indian female labourer. 
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fany employers paid their tappers by results. The rates of wages 
aid to Chinese and Javanese labourers were about the same as those 
aid to Indians. Government Departments paid from 47 to 84 cents 
nd miscellaneous employers from 50 to 85 cents. 


In Malacca, able-bodied Indian adult male labourers on estates 
arned 35 cents and able-bodied adult female labourers 27 cents a 
ay. Store and factory labourers received 40 to 50 cents. In the 
;overnment Departments the rates of wages were from 40 cents for 
iales and 32 cents for females. Chinese were mostly employed on 
ontract at rates varying from 35 to 45 cents a day. Javanese and 
falays earned as much as Southern Indians. 


The law requires every employer to provide at least 24 days’ 
‘ork in each month to every labourer employed. 


Workmen employed in skilled trades naturally commanded much 
igher rates of wages. 


There is no indentured labour in the Colony. 


B.— AVERAGE PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


For average prices, declared trade values, exchange, currency 
nd cost of living, reference is invited to the separate report on 
iis subject published annually by the Statistics Department. Local 
ommodity prices declined by 17% in wholesale and by 11% in retail 
alues as compared with 1931. Exceptions to the general decline 
‘ere coffee beans, coconut oil, copra, kerosene, pepper (black), tapioca 
nd tin. The decline, ho:vever, was not so steep as in the previous 
ear, and quantitative imports and exports in certain important 
tticles increased. The price of tin at the beginning of the year 
‘as £139 and at the end of the year £149 a ton. The corresponding 
rices of rubber were 314d. and 27/16d. per lb. The following are 
‘eighted index numbers of the average market prices of 15 principal 
smmodities (13 wholesale and two retail) published in the monthly 
‘rade Return:— 

Year 1929 1930 1931 1982 

Index Numbers .- 100 80.9 59.6 49.1 


There was also a general decline in the market prices of food- 
tuffs as reported by the Municipal Authorities of Singapore, Penang. 
nd Malacca and published monthly in the Gazette. The decrease 
‘as more or less uniform for the principal articles under all the 
eads (meat, eggs, fish, vegetables, fruit, currystuffs and sundries) 
‘hich were taken into account and depended to some extent on the 
upplies available, particularly in the case of fish. The weighted 
adex number of the general food budget, based on Singapore market 
tices, for the years 1914 to 1932 were as follows, and it is interesting 
Bad that the index for 1932 would appear to be below that of 

4. 
Year 1914 1922 1926 1929 1930 1931 1932 

Index Numbers 100 .187 152 140 126 102 94 


Municipal assessment values indicating rent movements during 
932 showed decreases for Singapore of 19%, Penang 15% and 
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Maiacea 10°7 at the end of December as compared with the previccs 
year. There was a decline in the cost of living of 13.1% 2 iu 
Astatie standard, of 11%< im the Eurasian standard ard of 7.6% ' 
the European standard, particulars of which for each mor:r d 
1932 and annuaiiy from 1914 (1915-1917 excepted) are potisre: 
in the report of Average Prices mentioned above. 





CHAPTER IX 
Education and Welfare Institutions 
A.— GENERAL 


Educational facilities are provided in the Colony in Englisk ard 
in various vernacular languages—Maiay, Chinese and Tamil 


Schools are either Government, Aided by Government, or Private. 


All schools, te. places where fifteen or more persons are 
habitually taught in one or more classes, except where the teachitg 
is of a purely religious character, and all supervisors, committees 0: 
management and teachers of schools, must be registered in accordazce 
with tne Registration of Schools Ordinance, 1926. Tobea SUPEFVIE'T, 
a member of the committee of management or a teacher of 4 
unregistered school is an offence against the Ordinance. Under the 
Ordinance the Director of Education may refuse to register any sch. 
that is unsanitary or that is likely to be used for the purpose 0! 
propaganda detrimental to the interests of the pupils or as a meetizg 
piace of an unlawful society. The Director of Education may a's. 
in certain circumstances, refuse to register a person as a Supervis?. 
a member of a committee of management or a teacher. The Direc<? 
of Education, however, interferes as little and as seldom as possibie. 


There was constituted in 1909 an Education Board, composed 
of four official and four unofficial members, with the followirg 
functions :— 

(i) to determine the amount of fees to be charged in Govern- 
ment schools, and to receive all such fees; 

(ii) to submit to Government the Annual Estimates fer 
educational purposes and to make recommendatic:s 
thereon ; 

(iii) to advise the Government as to the purpose for which: 
moneys devoted to education should be expended az¢ 
upon any matters connected with education which mar 
from time to time be referred to it by the Governor. 


This Board, in addition to school fees, receives the proceeds 
of an education rate of 2 per cent. on property in municipalities ard 
1 per cent. on property in rural areas to be devoted to the purpose 
of education within the Colony. 








B.—ENGLISH EDUCATION 
The English Schools are schools in which English is the medium 
of instruction. Few of the pupils are English speaking when ther 
join, and the lowest class may be composed of children speaking 
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between them some seven or eight different languages or dialects, 
those speaking one language or dialect being generally quite unable 
to understand those speaking any of¢he others. In the circumstances 
the use of the “Direct Method” of teaching English is practically 
obligatory. Children are accepted into the lowest class at the age 
of six or seven and they are given an education which ends as 
a rule with their presentation at the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination, though one or two stay on and prepare for the London 
Matriculation Examination. 


The fees are $30 (£3 10s.) a year for the first six years (i.e. 
for the years spent in the Primary Division of the school) and $48 
({ 12s.) a year for the remaining period. Attendance is not 
compulsory. 


In 1932 there were 24 Government and 31 Aided Schools in 
he Colony—24 situated in Singapore, 22 in Penang, 8 in Malacca 
ind 1 in Labuan. 


The average enrolment was 26,319 (10,217 in Government and 
‘6,102 in Aided Schools). 


Of the 26,319 pupils in English Schools, 4,388 or 16.46% of the 
upils were enjoying free education. The details of the nationalities 
© benefited were 1,005 Europeans and Eurasians, 1,512 Malays, 
558 Chinese, 230 Indians and 28 others. 


The Aided English Schools are managed by various Missionary 
odies—The Christian Brothers, the Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
he Church of England, the Portuguese Catholic Church, and the 
isters of the Holy Infant Jesus. 


The Government pays to such schools monthly grants equal to 
he difference between their revenue and approved expenditure. The 
Pproved expenditure includes Government rates of pay for the lay 
laff, rates and taxes on school premises, the cost of minor repairs 
nd equipment, and salaries in respect of Missionary teachers at the 
ate of £420 per annum for a male and £280 per annum for a female 
lissionary. Capital grants amounting to half the cost of approved 
al cones are also paid by the Government under certain 
aditions. 


The basis on which Grants-in-Aid are paid'is now being revised 
‘sequent on the report of a committee appointed by Government 
- 1982 to enquire into the matter. 


** The Government Afternoon schools in Singapore, which were 
“signed in 1930 to accommodate the many surplus pupils who are 
- yw the standard required for the Government and Aided morning 
; dols, reached a very satisfactory standard in 1932. They give a 
‘nd elementary English education on the same lines as that given 
morning schools—excluding Physical Training and Art—to boys 
classes from Primary to Junior Cambridge. The enrolment 
reased from 416 in 1931 to 724 in 1932, while the number of pupils 
private schools showed a similar decrease. In 1932 the total 
jenditure was $32,404 and the total revenue $26,528. Under the 
i arrangements these classes will be entirely self-supporting in 
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The private English schools may be divided into two main 
classes :— 

(a) those controlled by ‘religious bodies and accommodated 
in proper school buildings; 

(b) those carried on by individuals (mainly Indians) for profit 
and accommodated in any sort of building from shop- 
house or private house to office or godown. In the case 
of the latter overcrowding is common and a cheap and 
meagre staff is generally employed. The pupils at such 
schools are usually overaged or dull or both. Ir 
Singapore in 1932 there were 55 such schools with ar 
enrolment of 5,700. 


There is no central college for the training of teachers for 
English Schools. Such training is supplied at Normal Classes heid 
at one centre in each of the three Settlements. The students who 
attend these Normal Classes, men and women alike, are required to 
hold Cambridge School Certificates with credits in at least two 0: 
the subjects English, Elementary Mathematics, History, Geography 
and Drawing or Certificates accepted by the Director of Education ir 
lieu thereof, and they must be at least 16 years of age: they must 
have also satisfied the Education Department in an Oral Englist: 
Examination. Those selected are appointed as Student Teachers and 
they then spend three years in an English school studying and 
watching the teaching. In the mornings they spend at least two hours 
in the classrooms studying teaching methods or themselves teaching 
prepared lessons. In the afternoons and on Saturday mornings ther 
attend the Normal Classes. The Normal Class Instructors ar 
European Masters and Mistresses, the majority being Governmen: 
officers. The subjects of instruction are English (Language and 
Literature); the Theory and Practice of Teaching, Hygiene, Physics! 
Training and, in some centres, Art. An examination has to be passed 
each year, those for the first and third years being conducted by 4 
central authority and that for the Second Year by the local Inspector 
of Schools and Instructors. Student Teachers who pass the Thirc 
Year Examination become “Trained Teachers”. 


Certain selected students, student teachers or teachers are give! 
three-year scholarships to Raffles College there to undergo a cours 
of practically university standard to fit them for the teaching 0! 
subjects in the secondary classes of the English schools. They at 
allowed to specialise in certain branches. In 1932 there were 48° 
these College students, 283 from Singapore, 19 from Penang ané 
from Malacca. 


C.—VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


. Technical Education—Pupils from the Straits Settlements 2” 
admitted to the Government Technical School, Kuala Lumpur, whi” 
provides courses of training for students from the Public Wor 
Railways, Electrical and Posts and Telegraphs Departments, «=. 
which gives accommodation also to a class conducted by the Sure 
Department for its own untrained subordinates. 


' Agricultural Education.—There is no school of agriculture in‘! 
Straits Settlements, but pupils may proceed to the Malayan Sch 
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wf Agriculture at Serdang, Federated Malay States, where one-year 
ind three-year courses of study are available. 


Commercial Education.—Courses of study covering two years are 
srovided by the Commercial Department of Raffles Institution, 
Singapore, and by the Government Commercial School, Penang. 


In addition Evening Classes are conducted at Singapore in 
[ypewriting, Shorthand, Book-keeping, Plumbing (theoretical) and 
sanitary Engineering, Building Construction, Theory of Structures, 
Surveying, Chemistry and Navigation. There is also an Evening 
“lass at Malacca, but Typewriting is the only subject taught. 


Industrial Education—The Singapore Trade School admitted 
(3 new students in January 1932. The minimum educational standard 
‘or entrants was raised, no boys being admitted who had not passed 
i3tandard VI. Many had considerably higher qualifications. Forty- 
‘our students commenced their second year course at the same time, 
naking a total of 87 for the year 1932. By the kindness of the 
‘ar East Acetylene Company, 12 boys received a month’s training 
n Oxyacetylene welding at Pasir Panjang. 


Tests were given in both practical and theoretical work at the 
lose of each term. These revealed continuous satisfactory improve- 
nent. The bench work has now reached a very high standard, the 
vork done by the best boy being accurate to within 1/8th of 1/1000th 
f an inch in all directions, and on the lathe to 1/1000th of an inch. 
4cal firms and employers of labour have taken a keen interest in 
he school and have shown their appreciation in a practical way by 
aluable and educationally useful gifts, including units of electrical 
quipment, carburettors, and a Ford sectionised Chassis. This school 
unctions not merely as a workshop, but as an educational institution 
vith a life and tradition of its own. 

The new Trade School, Penang was opened on ist June, 1932 
tith 85 students, of whom over one-third were boys with either Junior 
t School Certificates. This school also provides a three-year course 
2 gu Motor Mechanics, Plumbing, etc. It is doing satisfactory 
ror] 


D—UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGIATE (POST-SECONDARY) 
EDUCATION 


The highest educational institutions in Malaya are the King 
‘dward VII College of Medicine, Singapore and Raffles College, 
ingapore. The course of the College of Medicine covers six years 
nd is recognised by the General Medical Council of the United 
ingdom.° Licentiates of the College are thus able to secure admission 
» the Colonial list of the Medical Register and to be registered as 
tedical practitioners in any part of the British Dominions. 


Raffles College, Singapore was opened in 1928 in order to place 
tucation of a University standard within the reach of all the youths 
f British Malaya who are capable of profiting by it, and to meet 
u urgent need for qualified teachers for secondary classes. It 
fovides three-year courses in Arts and Science Diplomas are 
warded to successful students. 
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Two scholarships, known as Queen’s Scholarships, the value of 
which may amount to £500 for the first year and £400 for any 
subsequent year up to six years, may be awarded in each year after 
examination and selection. The examining body is appointed by the 
Cambridge Delegacy, and it is a condition that no scholarship sball 
be awarded to a candidate who, in the opinion of the examining body, 
is not fit to study for an honours degree at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Queen’s Scholars are ordinarily required to proceed to a residential 
College at Oxford or Cambridge. 


The annual examination for these scholarships, the ninth since 
they were restored by Government in 1923, was held in October. 
The two successful candidates were Mr. TAN SIM ENG and Miss T. A. 
OEHLERS, both of Raffles Institution, Singapore. The former proposes 
to study Law and the latter Medicine. Thirteen candidates competed 
for this examination. 


E.—VERNACULAR EDUCATION 


Malay Vernacular Schools——Malay Vernacular Education is 
entirely free. School buildings (as a rule), quarters for staff, staff, 
equipment and books are all provided by the Government. 

The aim in these schools is (i) to give a general and practical 
education to those boys who have no desire for an education in 
English, and who will find employment either in agriculture or in 
appointments in which a knowledge of the vernacular is all that is 
required, and (ii) to provide a sound foundation in the vernacular 
on which an education in English can be superimposed in the case 
of boys who desire to proceed eventually to an English School. 


The school course normally lasts five years, in the course of which 
period the pupils pass through five standards. The subjects of the 
curriculum are Reading and Writing (in the Arabic and i 
script), Composition, Arithmetic, Geography, Malay History, Hygiene. 
Drawing and Physical Training. Boys do Basketry and Gardening 
in addition and girls do Needlework and Domestic Science. 


In 1932 there were 216 Malay Vernacular Schools with an average 
enrolment of 23,657 pupils. In addition there was an aided schoo 
at Pulau Bukom, Singapore, with 54 pupils. 


Those who are to become teachers in the Malay Vernacular 
Schools are in the first instance selected from the pupils who have 
shown promise. As pupil-teachers they both teach and study till 
they attain their sixteenth birthdays, about which time they sit for 
an examination qualifying for admission to the Sultan Idris Training 
College, Tanjong Malim. If they do sufficiently well they are 
into the College and there undergo a three year course. Graduste 
of the College are designated “Trained Teachers”. 


Chinese Vernacular Schools.—There are no Government Chine® 
Schools in the Colony. The number of Chinese schools receivit 
grants-in-aid in 1932 was 10 in Singapore, 24 in Penang and} 
in Malacca. The grants-in-aid are now being revised consequent @ 
the report of a Committee appointed by Government in 1932 © 
enquire into the matter. 
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There are three types of schools :— 

(i) those managed by properly constituted committees ; 

(ii) pseudo-public schools, i.e. schools organised by one or 
more teachers who choose their own “committee 
members” ; 

(iii) private schools run by a teacher who relies on school fees, 
these schools being usually small and old in type. 


There are several free schools at which a nominal fee of 50 cents 
(1s. 2d.) a month is charged. The fees in other schools are usually 
‘ound about $2 (4s. 8d.) a month. 


In almost all the private schools the native dialects of the pupils 
ire still used in teaching, but in the other schools Colloquial Mandarin 
s the almost universal language of instruction. English is taught in 
nany of the large schools and in some of the smaller. The standard 
8 very low, but attempts have been made to improve it by insisting 
ma minimum qualification of the Cambridge Junior Certificate from 
eachers engaged solely to teach English, and by having a standard 
‘urriculum drawn up for the guidance of teachers of English. 


The Primary course in Chinese schools normally takes six years 
o get through. The Government has little, if any, control over the 
‘ees charged, the hours of attendance or the length of holidays in 
iny except the Aided Schools. The usual school subjects are found 
n the curricula. 


There was only one purely secondary school in the Colony—the 
chinese High School in Singapore. In Penang there were three 
ichools for males providing a secondary education, together with a 
wimary course, and one in Malacca, but the course of study in the 
ast was not complete. Four girls’ schools in Singapore, and one in 
?enang provided a Normal Class. 


At the close of 1932 there were 325 registered schools with 
Eee registered teachers and 22,028 pupils (of whom 5,495 were 
sirls). 


Tamil Vernacular Schools—There are no Government Tamil 
Schools in the Straits Settlements. Most of the Tamil schools in 
Penang and Province Wellesley and all those in Malacca are estate 
ichools, founded either voluntarily or by order of the Controller of 
Labour. The remainder are private schools run by Mission bodies 
4 Committees. There are some private schools in Singapore which 
re of a poor standard. 


The number of Tamil schools receiving grants-in-aid in 1932 
wag 22 in Penang and 11 in Malacca, with an average enrolment of 
{371 and 286 respectively. No Singapore schools are in receipt of 
grants-in-aid. The grants-in-aid are now being revised consequent 
mm the report of a Committee appointed by Government in 1932 to 
anquire into the matter. 


No fees are charged in Estate schools, but in some of the schools 
tun by private bodies the pupils pay. There is usually an arrange- 
ment in such schools whereby poor children pay little or nothing. The 
subjects of the curriculum are reading, dictation, writing, arithmetic, 
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and in the higher classes, composition and geography. The standard 
of work differs considerably from school to school, but the general 
standard in reading, writing, dictation and simple arithmetic is good. 


F.—MUSIC, ART AND DRAMA 


Music.—Singing is taught as a class subject in the lower classes 
of all English schools. Folk songs, national songs, Rounds and 
Nursery Rhymes are taught as aids to the teaching of English. In 
some senior schools, lessons on musical appreciation are given and 
illustrated by gramophone selections. It is reported that a fair 
percentage of the pupils attending schools show musical aptitude. An 
oral test proved that about 60 per cent. of the pupils in the singing 
classes have an ear for music. A number of schools have orchestras. 


Periodical orchestral Concerts for the benefit of the school 
children in Singapore are held with great success. These provide an 
excellent training in musical appreciation at an extremely low cost to 
Government. 


Art.—All English schools and many vernacular schools follow 
a progressive scheme in Art which is revised annually. The work is 
uniformly good in Singapore and Penang schools. 


Drama.—Dramatisation forms a part of the English curriculum 
of all English schools. The lower standards act simple plays and 
dramatise stories. The senior boys and girls act scenes from 
Shakespeare. 


G.—ORPHANAGES AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 


The St. Nicholas Home (a Church of England institution 
supported by the Government), receives blind and physically defective 
children, without restriction as to race or religion, from all over 
Malaya. There was an average of 12 boys and girls in the Home 
during 1932. This Home is at Penang. It gives instruction in Braille 
by a qualified instructor. 


There are eleven orphanages in the Colony (three in Singapore. 
six in Penang and two in Malacca), with 1,121 orphans in 1932 
maintained by various religious bodies. The majority of these 
orphanages receive some measure of Government support. 


The orphans are educated in their own language and in addition. 
receive an elementary English education. The girls are then taught 
housekeeping and needlework. They generally marry or take uP 
domestic service when they leave, but some continue their education 
at English schools and become teachers or hospital nurses. The boys 
go to English schools where they receive the same treatment a 
ordinary pupils. 


Po Leung Kuk Homes, established in connection with rescue work 
among women and girls, are maintained at Singapore, Penang and 
Malacca. The Homes are supported by private and Government 
subscriptions, and are supervised by committees of which the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs is the Chairman. 
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Victims of traffickers, women and girls discovered on boats from 
‘hina in suspicious circumstances, as well as mui tsai, who complain 
f ill-treatment, are detained in the Homes, where they remain until 
uitable arrangements can be made for their welfare. 


The Home in Singapore has accommodation for 300. 


CHAPTER X 


Communications and Transport 
A.—SHIPPING 


Communication by sea between the various settlements which 
omprise the Colony is frequent and regular. 


There. is a weekly mail service between Singapore and Labuan, 
hich is carried out by ships belonging to the Straits Shipping 
ompany. Malacca is in constant and regular touch with Singapore 
nd Penang through the vessels of the Straits Steamship Company. 
1 addition to the local services between Singapore and Penang, a 
irge majority of the mail and passenger ships which call at 
ingapore, either eastward bound or westward bound, call at Penang 
Iso. Christmas Island is served by the s.s. “Islander” belonging to 
1e Christmas Island Phosphate Company, which maintains a five- 
‘eekly service. 


In regard to its external sea communications the Colony is 
«tremely favourably situated, Singapore being a modal point for 
‘affic between Europe, Netherlands India and the Far East. 


The slump in world trade continued throughout 1932 and shipping 
‘as proportionately affected—the tonnage showing a further decrease 
s compared with the year 1931. (See Tables on pages 40 and 41). 


Owing to this depression there were more than 2,000 unemployed 
samen (Chinese, Bengalis and Malays) in Singapore. 

The tonnage of all vessels, i.e. merchant vessels, native craft, 
ien-o’-war, etc., entered and cleared at the six ports of the Colony 
uring the year 1932 was 45,781,288 tons, being a decrease of 
05,459 tons as compared with the year 1931. 

Of this decrease Singapore is responsible for 523,096 tons; 
‘enang for 100,662 tons; Labuan, Dindings and Christmas Island 
ygether for 19,187 tons; while Malacca shows an increase of 237,486 
os. 

Comparing the tonnage of merchant-vessels only (i.e. all vessels 
bove 75 tons net register) the decrease is 194,996 tons. 

In the last five years the combined arrivals and departures of 
1erchant vessels have been as follows :— 


1928 “ he .. 42,987,154 tons 
1929 ns ae .. 45,485,395 ,, 
1930 i -. 46,588,856 ,, 
1931 es me .. *48,632,445 ,, 
1932 se ifs .. 48,487,449 _,, 


* The apparent decrease in the tonnage is due to the change in classification 
tom “under s0 tons’’ in 1930 to ‘‘under 75 tons’’ in 1931. 
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B.—ROADS 

The total mileage of metalled roads in the Colony at the end 
of 1932 was 936, of which 239 miles of roads and streets were 
maintained by the Municipalities of Singapore, Penang and Malacca, 
and 697 miles in the Rural areas were maintained by the Public 
Works Department for Government. In addition to the metalled 
roads, there are 131 miles of gravel roads, natural road and hill 
path maintained by Government. 


The mileage in the various Settlements is as follows:— 








‘| MUNICIPAL | GOVERNMENT 
> i 
— | Roads | | Unmetalled Tora. 
a | Metalied “natural Total 
Streets | | Roads 
z eS noes y ; 
i 1 
Singapore .. 3 1535 | 106°4 371 109°5 263 
Penang... oe 68 i 107 40°3 1110 179 
Dindings .. te oH f 33°4 19°7 5371 331 
P. Wellesley a os, ' 181°5 25°6 20771 20771 
Malacca .. és 18 i 2852 21°83 3065 3824'S 
Labuan | 198 | 21°4 41°2 ar 
' 
TOTAL .. 239°5 | 697°0 131°4 8284 1067" 


Expenditure—The total special expenditure on the remetall- 
ing and reconstruction of roads outside the Municipalities during the 
yeer was $353,029 and the length of roads so dealt with was 176 
miles. 

The expenditure on maintenance, amounting to $462,140, was 
reduced to a minimum owing to the need for strict economy, but the 
roads were nevertheless maintained at a standard of efficiency 
requisite to meet the demands of modern traffic. 


The cost of maintenance per mile of metalled and unmetalled 
roads over the last five years was as under :— 


$ 
1928 ee oe ae 871 
1929 ap a a 872 
1930 a a a 970 
1931 Gs ee oe 965 
1932 558 


The average cost over the same period was $855 per mile. 

The principal reconstruction work was on the main Singapore— 
Johore road where a length of 8 miles is being widened to 30 feet 
between curbs, straightened, and surfaced with asphaltic concrete, 
214 miles having been completed by the end of the year. 


The Singapore Municipality spent a sum of $1,022,208 on road- 
work and drains, including 1.69 miles of new road construction. An 
experimental length of rubber roadway was laid in Raffles Place, 
one of the busiest shopping and business thoroughfares in Singapore. 
The rubber surface was laid by a firm of local contractors, by a patent 
process, in the form of a continuous carpet 34” thick. 
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The area laid was 871 square yards at a cost of $3,383 or $3.90 
per square yard. The paving stands up well to the traffic and its 
resistence to skidding as measured by the co-efficient of friction, is 
greater than the best non-skid dressed sheet asphalt and concrete 
pavings in the city. 

The Penang Municipality spent a sum of $97,974 and the Malacca 
Municipenty, a sum of $37,000 on maintenance and reconstruction 
of roads. 


Traffic—Most of the roads in the Colony are subject to very 
jeavy motor lorry traffic and loads of 14 tons on two axles have 
xeen found using the highways. The average weight of traffic per 
jay at the traffic census point on the 7th mile main Trunk Road 
(Singapore to Johore) was 5,157 tons, the intensity of traffic per 
foot width of road per day being 260 tons. 


C.—RAILWAYS 


The railways in the Colony are owned by the Federated Malay 
States Government. Singapore and Penang (Prai) are the termini 
of the main West Coast Line. Singapore is connected with the 
nainland by a Causeway carrying both railway and road, but com- 
nunication between Prai and the island of Penang is by ferry. 
Malacca is linked to the system by a branch line from Tampin. 


From Penang another line runs North to the Siamese frontier 
station of Padang Besar and there connects with the Royal State 
Railways of Siam. Through traffic was opened on the ist July, 1918, 
he distance from Singapore to Bangkok being 1,195 miles. 


The day and night mail trains running between Singapore and 
rai are provided with restaurant cars and sleeping saloons. The 
‘ourney of 488 miles takes 22 hours. 

Deviation of the railway in Singapore between Bukit Timah 
ind the Tanjong Pagar docks was completed and the line was opened 
‘or traffic on the 3rd May, 19382. 


D.—AIRWAYS 


Singapore Civil Aerodrome.—The construction of the Singapore 
tivil Aerodrome was commenced in 1931 and continued throughout 
1932. It is hoped that it will be ready for use in 1936. The work 
nvolves the reclamation of approximately 264 acres of the Kallang 
3asin, a tidal basin, situated only two miles from the centre of 
singapore and between the business and residential areas, which form 
he Eastern portion of the city. The amount of filling necessary for 
the reclamation work is estimated to be 7,000,000 cubic yards. 


When it is completed Singapore will possess a landing ground of 
(000 yards diameter and an extensive and sheltered anchorage for 
seaplanes practically in the heart of the city and fully equipped with 
langars, workshops and offices for both land and seaplanes. 


During 1932 $908,780 was spent, the actual reclamation work 
iaving been commenced in May. 


Pending the completion of the Civil Aerodrome the Royal Air 
Force Base at Seletar is used by commercial aircraft through the 
courtesy of the Air Ministry, hangar accommodation having been 
specially provided for Civil aircraft. 
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Penang.—The construction of the Penang Civil Aerodrome near 
Bayan Lepas, about 1014 miles south of Georgetown, was commenced 
in March and the principal levelling and drainage work completed 
by the end of the year at a cost of $135,741. The turfing and finishing 
work was still in progress, but it is interesting to record that the first 
aeroplane to use the aerodrome landed unofficially in January, 1933. 

The main landing ground is 1,000 yards in diameter and is 
drained by an open perimeter ditch and by a system of sub-soil drains. 
In addition a space is being provided 200 yards wide, all round the 
landing ground to give extra clearance for aeroplanes taking off. 

_ Malacca.—Work has been carried out on the golf course at Lerek, 
six miles North of Malacca Town, to make a landing ground for 
aeroplanes in case of emergency. 

Particulars of the Air Mail and public transport services are 
given in the section following dealing with posts. 


E.—POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS 
(a) Posts 

Postal facilities are provided in all the towns and larger villages 
in the Straits Settlements. In addition to the Head Post Offices at 
Singapore, Penang and Malacca and the Post Office at Labuan, there 
were 57 post offices in the Colony on the 31st December, 1932, this 
number including various offices where limited postal duties are 
carried out by postal agents. The number of posting boxes, exclusive 
of those at Post Offices, Sub-Post Offices and Postal Agencies, was 
195 on the 31st December. Ninety-four licences for the sale of stamps 
were issued during the year. 

On the 1st January, 1932, the minimum rate of postage on local 
letters was raised from four cents to five cents, and on letters for 
other British Empire countries from six cents to eight cents. The 
postage rates now in force are as follows :— : 
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The continued trade depression was reflected in the volume of 
business conducted by the Post Office throughout the year, most of 
the activities of the Department showing a decline as com with 
previous years. The number of postal articles dealt with during 1932 
is estimated at 40,760,530, a decrease of 11 per cent. as compared with 
1931. These figures include official, ordinary, registered and insured 
letters, postcards, printed papers, commercial papers and samp! 
packets and parcels. Closed mails in transit, to the number of 134.48 
sacks, were handled at Singapore, Penang and Malacca, during the 
year. 

Regular weekly mails for Europe were forwarded alternately by 
vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Compaly 
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ind by the British India contract service vid India. The average 
ime taken by mails from Singapore to reach London was 23 days vid 
ndia and 22 days by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Yompany. In the reverse direction mails from London to Singapore 
ook an average time of 22 days in transit. Vessels of the Blue 
‘unnel, Rotterdam Lloyd, Royal Dutch (Stoomvaart Maatschappij 
Nederland”), Messageries Maritimes’and Lloyd Trestino lines were 
Iso utilised for the transport to Europe of correspondence specially 
uperscribed for conveyance by these vessels. 


During the year there were a number of developments in con- 
ection with air mails and the volume of air mail correspondence 
ontinued greatly to increase. Very little use is now made by the 
ublic in the Straits Settlements of the Imperial Airway service 
etween Karachi and London, as the time taken in transit from 
falaya to London by this route, viz., about 18 days, affords only a 
mall advantage over the ordinary mails. The Dutch Air Mail in 
peration between Bandoeng and Amsterdam, calling at Alor Star, 
vas however extensively used and continued to furnish a rapid, 
egular and reliable service, the average time taken in transit between 
vor Star and London being about 9 days. 


In March, air mails for the Sudan, Central, East and South Africa 
vere instituted, to connect at Cairo with the southward-bound 
iachines of Imperial Airways, conveyance from Alor Star to Cairo 
eing effected by the Bandoeng—Amsterdam Dutch Air Mail. By 
his route, mails for Cape Town can reach their destination in 16 days 
rom Alor Star. 


The weekly Dutch Air Mail service between Singapore, Palembang 
nd Batavia continued to operate successfully throughout the year, 
nd the conveyance of air mail parcels by this service was introduced 
n the 1st July. The Dutch Air Mail from Singapore to Medan was 
iscontinued in the early part of the year because of insufficient 
taffic. Additional air mails for Netherlands India are now despatched 
/y the outward-bound machines on the Amsterdam—Bandoeng flight. 

During the year special low air mail fees were made applicable 
2 pos addressed to various countries. 

The operations of the Money Order Branch of the Post Office in 
932 amounted to $4,873,956 ; the principal business being with India, 
thich absorbs about 60 per cent. of the total value of money orders 
3sued in the Colony, and with the Malay States, Great Britain, 
Yetherlands India, Ceylon, China and Siam. 


(0) TELEGRAPHS 
Eleven submarine cables radiate from Singapore:— 
To Penang 5, thence to Madras 2. 
to Colombo 2. 
to Deli 1. 
To Batavia 2, thence to Cocos 1. 
To Banjoewangi 1, thence to Port Darwin 2. 
To Hong Kong 1, thence to Manila 1. 
thence to North China 1. 
thence to Macao 1. 
To Cochin China 1, thence to Hong Kong 1. 
To Labuan 1, thence to Hong Kong 1. 
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There are also Government telegraphs lines from Penang to 
Province Wellesley and thence to Perak, Selangor, Pahang, Negri \ 
Sembilan, Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, Trengganu, Siam, Johore, Malacca 
and Singapore. In Penang, Province Wellesley and the Dinding 
there are 179 miles of telegraph wire, 21 miles of submarine cable 
containing 379 miles of wire, 2,310 miles of overhead telephone wire, | 
ae 41 miles of underground telephone cables containing 6,610 miles 
of wire. 


In Singapore, the route and wire mileage is as under— 


— Route Mileage | Wire Mileage 
| 
On Public Roads and on Posts & ') 


Telegraphs Poles within Rail- | - 49 Miles 
way Reserves J 


| 
There are 254 miles of telegraph and telephone line in Malacca 


There are 45 Telegraph Offices in the Colony. During the year 
657,772 telegrams were dealt with, a decrease of 24 per cent. from 
the 1931 traffic. 


145 Miles 





(c) TELEPHONES 


The Telephone Exchange in Singapore is operated by the Oriental 
Telephone Company; the exchanges in Penang, Province Wellesley 
and Malacca by the Post Office. 


The number of direct exchange lines connected to the Telephore 
Exchanges in the Straits Settlements (excluding Singapore) on He 
31st of December, 1932 was 1,552, a decrease of 238 compared wit 
1931. In addition there were 854 extension lines, extension bells ar¢ 
private lines, a decrease of 10 compared with 1931. The net revenit 
derived from telephones was $332,044, a decrease of $10,024, cor 
pared with the previous year. 


The “Carrier Frequency” systems of speech transmission betwe: 
Singapore and Penang and between Singapore and Kuala Lump 
and Ipoh, Federated Malay States, referred to in the previous year 
report continued to work satisfactorily. The revenue derived frer 
these links was well maintained throughout the year. 


One additional telephone exchange at Kepala Batas in Provin 
Wellesley was brought into service on 7th December, 1932. 


As a convenience for long distance trunk users a “Personal Ca. 
service was introduced on 15th June, 1932. This service perm”: 
of a call being booked for connection to a specified person, the trur 
fee being chargeable only if the required person speaks. A sms 
additional fee per call is charged to cover the extra cost of complet!: 


such calls. This fee is chargeable whether the call is effective ‘ 
ineffective. 
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(d) WIRELESS 

There are two Government Wireless Stations in the Colony 
ituated respectively at Paya Lebar, Singapore, and Penaga, Province 
Vellesley. The machinery and apparatus at both stations were main- 
ained in good working order throughout the year and point to point 
nd ship to shore communication was carried on without interruption. 
‘he station at Paya Lebar carries out point to point communication 
‘ith Kuching, Sarawak and Christmas Island, in addition to a ship to 
hore service. The station at Penaga communicates with ship stations 
nd receives the British Official Wireless press transmitted by Rugby. 
oint to point communication is established between Penaga and 
Sangkok; and telegraph business between Malaya and Siam is 
onducted by this means whenever there is a failure of the telegraph 
ine between Penang and Bangkok. 


Regular transmissions of broadcast programmes from the British 
3roadcasting Corporation’s Empire Station at Daventry, England, 
vere commenced on December 19th. These transmissions were 
ceived in this country between 9.30 P.M. and 11.30 P.M. local time. 


CHAPTER XI 
Banking, Currency, Weights and Measures 
A.—CURRENCY 


The standard coin of the Colony is the Straits Settlements silver 
lollar. This and the half-dollar (silver) are unlimited legal tender. 
There are subsidiary silver coins of the denominations of 20 cents, 
0 cents and 5 cents. There is also a nickel coin of 5 cents 
lenomination. These subsidiary coins are legal tender to the amount 
£ two dollars. There are copper coins of the denominations of 

cent, 14 cent and 14 cent, but there is now practically no circulation 
f coins of the latter denomination. Copper coin is legal tender up 
o one dollar. Currency notes are issued by the Colony in the 
lenominations of $10,000, $1,000, $100, $50, $10, $5 and $1. Notes 
f the first two denominations are used mainly for bankers’ clearances. 


During the War, and for some years after, notes of the 
lenominations of 25 cents and 10 cents were issued. These notes 
ire no longer issued, but a fair quantity of them still remain in 
‘irculation. 


In 1906 the Currency Commissioners were empowered to issue 
iotes in exchange for gold at the rate of $60 for £7, and by order 
of the King in Council gold sovereigns were declared legal tender at 
his rate, the sterling value of the dollar being thus fixed at 2s. 4d. 
3old, however, has never been in active circulation in the Colony. 
When Great Britain abandoned the Gold Standard during the War 
and again in September 1931, the dollar automatically followed suit. 
The present position is therefore that the dollar is linked to sterling 
at the value of 2s. 4d. in terms of that currency. 


The Currency Commissioners may accept sterling in London for 
dollars issued by them in Singapore at a fixed rate of 2s. 43/16d. 
to the dollar, and, vice versa, may receive dollars in Singapore in 
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exchange for sterling sold in London at the rate of 2s. 334d. to the 
dollar. The exchange fluctuations in the value of the dollar may 
therefore vary between these two limits. 


Excluding subsidiary coins, the currency “of the Colony in 
circulation at the end of the year consisted of $68,496,575 in currency 
notes and $3,612,793 in dollars and half dollars, while there were still 
in circulation bank notes issued by the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China to the value of $136,417 as compared with $136,690 at the 
end of 1931. 


At the beginning of the year 1932 the Currency Notes in 
circulation amounted in value to $67,414,796. There was a slight 
demand by the public for Currency during the month of February, 
to meet which $425,700 were issued in exchange for sterling. 
Currency notes were also issued in exchange for silver current coin 
during the year under review, the result over the whole year being 
that on 31st December, 1932, the note circulation stood at $68,196,575. 


The liquid portion of the Currency Guarantee Fund held by the 
Commissioners at the end of the year against the note circulation 
amounted to $42,538,392.67, consisting of $19,267,235.31 in silver and 
$2,539,163.36 on deposit with the Government, held locally, and 
£2,418,732.12.8. in sterling and short dated investments in London. 
During the year on account of the high premium on gold in terms of 
sterling opportunity was taken to realise the gold held locally and in 
London amounting to £401,582. The profit on the sale amounted to 
$1,126,433.33 and was carried to the credit of the liquid portion. 


The investments held by the Commissioners on account of the 
Currency Guarantee Fund were worth, at the average mean prices at 
the end of the year, $84,893,334.58 ; the cost price of those investments 
having been $78,432,436.16. 


The requirements of the law are that, as a minimum, a portion 
of the Currency Guarantee Fund being not less than 2/5ths of the 
notes in circulation shall be kept in “liquid” form, i.e. in current 
silver coin in the Colony and in Cash on deposit in the Bank of 
England, Treasury Bills, Cash at call, or other easily realisable 
securities in London. The balance can be invested and is known as 
the Investment portion of the Fund. The liquid portion at the end 
of the year was $42,538,392.67 and the investment portion amounted to 
$84,949,249.67. The excess value of the Fund over the total note 
circulation at the end of the year was $58,991,066.59 as compared 
with an excess of $45,254,421.87 at the end of 19381. 


There was a nett withdrawal by the Treasury of $275,407 in 
subsidiary silver coins during the year and a nett decrease of $2,366 
in the circulation of ten cent notes. 


Excluding the amount held by the Treasury $9,181,554 were in 
circulation at the end of the year in subsidiary silver and $725,228 in 
currency notes of values less than $1. The value of notes below $1 
in circulation at the end of 1980 was $729,841.25 and at the end of 
1931 $727,657.25. 
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Sixteen millions two hundred and forty-two thousand three 
ndred and one and three-quarter notes to the value of $73,732,750 
re destroyed during the year as against 17,237,57334 to the value 
$83,528,735 in 1931. 


B—BANKING AND EXCHANGE 
The following Banks had establishments in the Colony during 
2 year 1932:— 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 
» Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
» Mercantile Bank of India, Limited. 
» P. & O. Banking Corporation, Limited. 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son (Bankers), Limited. 
The Netherlands Trading Society (Nederlandsche Handel 
Maatschappij). 
» Banque de L’Indo Chine. 
» National City Bank of New York. 
» Netherlands India Commercial Bank (Nederlandsch 
Indische Handelsbank). 
» Sze Hai Tong Banking and Insurance Company, Limited. 
» Bank of Taiwan, Limited. 
» Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited. 
», Chinese Commercial Bank, Limited. 
» Ho Hong Bank, Limited. 
» China and Southern Bank, Limited. 
» Oversea Chinese Bank, Limited. 
» Lee Wah Bank, Limited. 
» Kwong Lee Banking Company. 
» Eastern Bank, Limited. 
» National Commercial and Savings Bank, Limited. 
During the year under report the sterling demand rate (bank 
¢ning rates only) ranged between 2/4 5/32 and 2/334. The higher 
‘e was obtainable only over a very short period at the beginning 
the first quarter. 


Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 


The number of depositors in the Savings Bank on the 21st 
cember was 29,630 as compared with 27,324 on the 31st December, 
31, an increase of 2,306. During the year 7,211 new accounts were 
aned, while 4,905 accounts were closed. 

The amount standing to the credit of the depositors on the 21st 
cember was $5,725,444 as compared with $5,028,579 on the 31st 
cember, 1931. The average amount to the credit of each depositor 
8 $193 as compared with $184 at the end of 1931. 

The book value of the investments held by the Savings Bank on 
9 31st December was $5,449,929 and the market value of these 
festments according to Stock Exchange quotations on the same 
te was $6,252,006. 
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C.—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

The standard measures recognised by the laws of the Colony are 
as follows :— 

(a) Standard of Length, the Imperial yard. 
(b) Standard of Weight, the Imperial pound. 
(c) Standard of Capacity, the Imperial gallon. 

Among the Asiatic commercial and trading classes, Chinese 
steelyards (called “daching’”’) of various sizes are generally employed 
for weighing purposes. 

The undermentioned statement shows the principal local measures 
used with their relation to English standards :— 


Local Term Relation to English Standard 
The chupak ee -. equals 1 quart. 
The gantang ee ae 7 1 gallon. 
The tahil ee Pe x 14 ozs. 

The kati (16 tahils) Ae 14 Ibs. 
The pikul (100 katis) oe is 1334 Ibs. 
The koyan (40 pikuls) os iw 5,383 lbs. 


CHAPTER XII 


Public Works 
The Public Works Department underwent a change on the Ist 
January, 1932, when the staffs of the departments in the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States were amalgamated into 
a single Malayan Civil Engineering Service. The title of the Colonial 


Engineer, Straits Settlements, was changed to that of Director of . 
Public Works, Straits Settlements and Adviser, Public Works, to the 


Malay States. 


The total expenditure of the Public Works Department of the 


Straits Settlements for the year 1932 was $8,874,769, a decrease of 
$3,837,395 compared with the year 1931. 


The details of the expenditure are shown in the following table:— 




















Head of Estimates Expenditure Settlement Bape nine Peace 
Personal Emoluments 690,471 | Singapore --| 5,480,042 | 4,122,514 
Other Charges as 188,234 | Penang .. | 1,180,409 |" 747,768 
P. W. Annually Re- . | 

current .. ..| 1,702,788 | Dindings rie 95,835 | 39,080 
P, W. Extraordinary 6,211,720 | Province Wellesley 556,405 "930,610 
Miscellaneous Services 4,310 | Malacca --| 1,514,812 , 1,053,162 
Work done for th 

Departments as 77,240 | Labuan oh 47,765 | 18,535 

eae ee A 
Total ..| 8,874,768 Total ..| 8,874,768 | 6,211,719 
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The percentage cost of establishment to total expenditure was 
To. 

The senior staff of the Department on 31st December, 1932 
nsisted of 33 Engineers and 7 Architects compared with 35 
igineers and 7 Architects on 31st December, 1931. 


The average value of work carried out per Engineer unit, 
cluding Architects, was $221,869. VM 


The Roads and Government Buildings in the Colony were 
4intained in a satisfactory condition throughout the year, the 
penditure on maintenance work being as follows:— 


1932 Exp. 193! 
Roads, Streets, Bridges and Canals .. 192,422 1,460,718 
Buildings and Miscellaneous Works .. 910,371 1,018,138 


1,702,793 2,478,356 


In addition to the Road maintenance work a sum of $741,148 
is spent on reconstruction, widening and straightening. The 
adwork is described in Chapter X B. 


The total expenditure on new buildings and miscellaneous works 
is $5,470,578 (compared with $8,711,591 in 1931). 
The principal works of:interest completed during the year were 
under :— 
Singapore.— 


Telok Ayer Basin, completed at a cost of $1,682,000 and 
Officially opened by His Excellency the Governor on 
26th September, 1932. 


Quarters for 14 married Dressers ($69,000) and 100 
Attendants ($153,680) at the General Hospital. 
New Volunteer Headquarters and Drill Hall ($265,000). 
F Barracks for married Sikh Police at Pearls Hill ($385,000). 


New Monopolies Building, Wallich Street, including Post 
Office and Film Censors Office ($313,120). 


Installation of machinery at new Printing Office ($201,500). 
School at Bukit Panjang ($122,000). 
Penang.— 
The Penang Trade School. 
New Assembly Hall for Hutching’s School and various 
extensions. 
Malacca.— 


Malacca Portuguese Settlement and groynes for its 
protection. 


Emergency landing ground for aeroplanes. 
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The following were the largest works in hand, but not complete 
at the end of the year. 
Singapore.— 
New Civil Aerodrome. 
The new Pier, the structure of which has since bee 
completed at a cost of $463,000. 
New Maternity Ward at Kandang Kerbau Hospital. 
New Police Barracks at Hill Street. 
Central Police Station. 
Police Station and Quarters at Kandang Kerbau. 
Police Station, Beach Road. 
Reclamation of the foreshore in front of Beach Road. 
Reclamation, dredging and new road construction at Sung 
Berlayer. 
Penang.— 
Landing Ground for Civil Aerodrome. 
Penang Hospital—100 Attendants Quarters. 
Class III Wards. 
Nursing Staff Quarters. 
Province Wellesley.— 
Water Supply, Bukit Mertajam, Prai and Butterworth. 
Malacca.— 
New General Hospital estimated to cost $2,030,000. 
New General Post Office. 

Waterworks.—The Municipalities of Singapore, Penang a 
Malacca control their own water supplies which are adequate ar 
up-to-date. The various installations in the rest of the Strai 
Settlements are controlled by the Public Works Department and we 
maintained throughout the year. 

Investigations and preparatory work were carried out for ne 
supplies in Penang Island and for the villages of Mesjid Tanah a! 
Batang Malaka in Malacca. 


Work on the 12” pipe line for the new supply to Bukit Mertaja 
and Prai was commenced. 


Electric Light and Power.—Power Stations are owned 2 
. operated by the Municipalities of Singapore and Penang and also! 
the Singapore Harbour Board. Electric current for Butterworth # 
Bukit Mertajam in Province Wellesley is obtained on contract fr 
the Penang Municipality. Malacca Electric Lighting, Ltd. suppl: 
Electricity in the Malacca Municipal Area. 


Small installations outside these areas and the installations 
all Government Buildings are maintained by the Public Wor! 
Department, the total expenditure on maintenance in 1932 bv 
$180,080. 


Reclamation Work and Dredging.—One of the principal eve: 
of the year was the successful completion and ceremonial openins : 
Telok Ayer Basin which marked the finish of a major improver 
scheme. The Telok. Ayer Reclamation work was commenced 0 
40 years ago and has included the reclamation of 75 acres of valust 
land in the heart of Singapore, the construction in 1908 of a detact: 
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reakwater and sheltered wharves and the construction in 1930-32 
f a Tidal Basin, for light craft, of 25 acres, lined with a stepped sea 
‘all 3,077 feet long. 


Another important improvement scheme, Beach Road Reclama- 
on, was commenced in 1931 and by the end of 1932 205,000 cubic 
ards of earth filling and dredgings were deposited, reclaiming 
oproximately 7 acres of foreshore. The total area to be reclaimed 

7 acres. 

The reclamation of other areas in Singapore was continued, the 
orks in hand being nearly completed by the end of the year. 


The Dredgers “Mudlark”, “Tembakul” and “Todak” carried out 
»epening work in the Singapore River, Telok Ayer Basin and Sungei 
erlayer throughout the year and 366,000 cubic yards of material 
as removed and deposited on the reclamations. 


Two small grab dredgers were obtained from England and put 
work at Telok Ayer and the Rochore River towards the end of the 
ar. 

The rivers and drainage channels in Singapore, Penang and the 
indings, and the sea and river walls and lighthouses were maintained 
good condition. 


Apart from some river clearing, the Irrigation and Drainage 
ork previously carried out by the Public Works Department 
Malacca and Province Wellesley was handed over to the new 
rainage and Irrigation Department. 


Sanitation—The Singapore Municipal Sewage Department 
ntrols 62 miles of sewers, pumping plants and a Disposal works, 
aling with 4,000,000 gallons a day, but there is still a large part of 
ngapore not yet sewered. Schemes and estimates for sewering the 
st of Singapore have been prepared and investigations made into 
e possibility of discharging sewage to sea and the question is being 
ferred to a consultant. 


Penang.—Work on the Penang main sewerage scheme was 
mmenced during the year and the sea outfall flume was constructed. 


Where possible Government buildings and quarters are connected 
these Municipal sewage schemes, but elsewhere small septic tank 
stallations are relied on in all districts for water borne sewage. 
1e maintenance of all sanitary installations was carried out by 
partmental labour. The principal Sanitation Scheme instailed 
ring the year was at the important St. John’s Island Quarantine 
ation, four miles off Singapore, where a sea-water borne sewerage 
neme costing $150,000 was installed. The system which includes 
complete salt water supply for its operation is designed for dealing 
th 80,000 gallons per day and necessitated the laying of five miles 
Pipes. 

GENERAL 


The Public Works Department entered into 374 contracts during 
e year and completed 413, 101 having been in hand on 31st 
xcember, 1932. 


There was a fall during the year in the cost of both labour and 
aterials and there was keen tendering for all works. 
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The Retrenchment Committee appointed by Government in 

October, 1931 made its report in 1932. The total amount eee 
provided in the Estimates for Public Works was $18,013,258. 
a result of the recommendations of the Committee savings nna 
to $5,662,766 were effected in the estimates, reducing the figure to 
$12,350,492, while the actual expenditure amounted to $8,874,768 or 
$3,475,724 less tnan the reduced provision. 


This reduction in work caused a large reduction in staff employed. 
Many skilled workmen have left the country and will be difficult to 
replace when again required. 


DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION 


The Drainage and Irrigation Department, Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States, was created in January, 1932 as a result 
of the recommendations of the Rice Cultivation Committee appointec 
by His Excellency the Governor and High Commissioner to report 
upon the problem of extending rice cultivation in Malaya. From 
that date all matters pertaining to drainage and irrigation were 
transferred from the control of the Public Works Department to that 
of the new department. The staff was drawn from the Public Works 
Department. 


Owing to its central position and to the fact that accommodation 
was available, Kuala Lumpur was chosen as the headquarters of the 
organisation. 


When the department was first formed there was only one 
irrigation engineer at work in the Colony. He was stationed at 
Malacca, where for several years irrigation schemes on a small scale 
had been planned and carried out by the Public Works Department. 
The activities of the Department in 1932 were therefore confined. 
principally, to carrying on drainage and irrigation works in Malacca 
and the survey and investigation of potential padi areas in Province 
Wellesley, the Dindings and Penang Island. 


Malacca.-—In Malacca satisfactory progress was made on a scheme 
originally designed by the Public Works Department for the irrigation 
of 313 acres of existing and 359 acres of potential padi land at 
Chohong. 


Another scheme for the drainage and irrigation of about 2.6") 
acres of swamp in the Bachang—Tanjong Minyak area was 
re-designed and-a considerable reduction was thereby made in the 
estimated expenditure, while the area to be brought under cultivation 
was increased by about 400 acres, but owing to the imperative need 
for economy work, was held up until the end of the year. 

In addition several minor schemes were prepared for executicn 
in 1933 and extensive surveys were undertaken. All existics 
irrigation dams in Malacca were maintained by the Department. 

A Drainage Board was constituted for Malacca Settlement avd 
two meetings were held during the year. 

The total expenditure for Malacca for 1932 under all heads ws 
$23,289 and the staff at the end of the year consisted of one Assistar: 
Drainage and Irrigation Engineer, four Technical Subordinates, 0° 
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emporary Surveyor and one Clerk, for all of whom special provision 
iad to be made. 


Penang.—There was no provision for the establishment of a 
ranch of the new department for the Settlement of Penang, but 
ecommendations to this end were made during the year and 
ubsequently His Excellency the Governor approved, in principle, the 
ormation of such a Branch with headquarters in Province Wellesley 
where there are extensive areas awaiting development. 


There were no items of Special Expenditure in the 1932 
3stimates, and the total expenditure from Annually Recurrent votes 
7as only $1,375. 


The Drainage and Irrigation Engineer, Krian, Federated Malay 
tates, inspected the irrigation works of Glugor Estate, Penang and 
eported on desirable improvements to the system. He also carried 
ut a contour survey of the trans-Krian area in Province Wellesley 
ud prepared a preliminary scheme for the irrigation of the area by 
tilising the waters of the Krian Irrigation System when supple- 
1ented and investigated the Sungei Junjong Mati in Province 
Vellesley with a view to improving the drainage of padi lands in that 
rea. : 


Investigations in the Dindings were made into the proposal to 
mstruct a bund at Tanjong Burong td keep out sea water, the 
apacity of an outlet drain serving Huntley Estate (Lumut) to drain 

-djoining areas and the potentialities for wet padi cultivation of 
o area south of the Melintang Forest Reserve. 
A Drainage and Irrigation Board was also constituted for the 
“ ettlement of Penang at the end of the year. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Justice, Police, Prisons and Reformatories 
A.—JUSTICE 
_ The Courts for the administration of civil and criminal law in 
te Colony are as follows:— 
(a) The Supreme Court 
(b) District Courts 
(c) Police Courts 
(d) Coroners’ Courts 
An Ordinance (No. 5 of 1931) providing for the 
creation of a Court of Criminal Appeal, to hear appeals 
from convictions had in trials before the Supreme Court, 
he passed in 1931, but has not yet been brought into 
orce. 

The Supreme Court is composed of the Chief Justice and three 
+tmore Puisne Judges. It is a Court of Record and exercises civil 
-ad criminal jurisdiction, in each case both original and appellate. 
-then exercising appellate civil jurisdiction, the Court is styled the 
“ourt of Appeal. An appeal may lie from the Court of Appeal 
the Privy Council. Criminal trials are held before a Judge sitting 
‘ith a jury of seven persons. 
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District Courts, presided over by a District Judge, are constitu’ 
in each of the four Settlements. They have both civil and crimi 
jurisdiction, for the exercise of which, in the case of Singapo 
separate Courts exist. In certain instances, the District Judge 
assisted by an Assistant District Judge. The jurisdiction of Distri 
Courts is, normally, limited to suits involving not more than $5 
when heard before a District Judge and $100, when heard befo 
an Assistant District Judge. 


Police Courts exist in varying numbers in each Settlement, 
Governor having power to constitute as many Police Courts in ead 
Settlement as he thinks fit. The jurisdiction of the Police Courts ij 
in the main, criminal and is regulated by the Criminal Procedut 
Code, but certain additional powers and duties are conferred upo 
them by other Ordinances. 


Coroners’ Courts exist in each Settlement; a Coroner is appointe 
by the Governor either for the whole Settlernent or for a distric 
thereof. 


B.—POLICE 
(i) —ORGANISATION 


The organisation of the Straits Settlements Police is shewn ir 
the subjoined diagram. Briefly the scheme is that each Settlement 
is in charge of a Chief Police Officer, whose command is divided int 
a number of territorial divisions and departmental branches superin- 
tended, in most cases, by gazetted officers. In Penang and Malacca 
the Chief Police Officer is responsible directly to the Inspector-General 
for the whole of the Police arrangements of the Settlement. In 
Singapore the Chief Police Officer performs similar duties, but in 
addition there are the following independent branches :— 

(a) The Special Branch which is almost wholly absorbed in 
work of a political kind and is not concerned in the 
investigation of any crime which is not of a political 
or subversive nature. This branch is the central invest!- 
gating and recording machine for the Colony in all 
matters of the type with which it is designed to deal 
and in Settlements other than Singapore operates large: 
through the local Chief Police Officers and the ceca 
Branches. 

(b) The Depédt, at which recruits for the Settlements o° 
Singapore, Penang and Malacca are concentrated. The 
Commandant of the Depét is responsible directly to the 
Inspector-General for recruiting men of the uniformeé 
branch of the Malay, Indian and Chinese Continges: 
in Singapore and for all training schemes. The Chie? 
Police Officers in Penang and Malacca select their own 
recruits and each Chief Police Officer selects his own 
plain clothes men. 

(c) The Financial Branch. 


Working in direct liaison with the Police are the Deputy Public 
Prosecutors in Singapore and Penang, the former being an Office? 
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the Attorney-General's staff, the latter an Officer of the Malayan 
7il Service. They “ve in immediate charge of the Police prosecuting 
ffs in the lower c1.. inal courts. 


The Singapore office includes the Settlement of Malacca within 
scope. 


(ii) —CRIME 
Seizable offences reported during 1932 numbered 7,440, a decrease 
46 compared with the 1931 figure. Arrests were made in 3,477 of 
» cases and resulted in the accused in 2,687 cases being convicted. 


The decrease in the number of crimes of violence against the 
rson reported in 1931 was even more pronounced in 1932. 


The total number of robberies of all kinds is the same as last 
ar. Simple thefts and thefts in dwellings combined shewed 
‘reases in all Settlements, particularly so in Penang and Malacca. 
\ the other hand Province Wellesley shewed a slight decrease. The 
ilacca figure is the most unsatisfactory, the Settlement total being 
out 60% above the average for the period 1927-1930 inclusive. 
part of this increase is attributed locally to thefts by coolies leaving 
2 Settlement on repatriation and by tapping coolies who have made 
dorts to cover their own defalcations. 


Housebreakings and thefts shew small decreases in Singapore 
d Malacca, which are almost entirely offset by increases in Penang 
d Province Wellesley. The total, 856, is 16 below that of 1931. 
iring the past few years there has been an unusual increase in 
is type of crime throughout the Colony, which cannot be ascribed 
lely to stricter methods of classification. Compared with 1927 there 
s been a rise of 100% in Singapore and 50% in Penang, while the 
‘ovince Wellesley and Malacca totals have trebled themselves. 


_ Cases of extortion were less numerous than in 1931, Malacca 
ing the only Settlement in which the figure has risen. In addition 
77 actual cases of extortion, there were 78 recorded attempts, 
of which belong to Singapore. 


Other noticeable points in respect of seizable crime include a 
op from 46 reports in 1931 to 8 in 1932 under the heading 
ixposure of infants’; a further rise in the number of serious 
eatings or frauds, a type of offence which is twice as numerous as it 
is a few years ago, and a considerable decrease in the number of 
osecutions under the Seditious Publications Ordinance. 


__ Reports of non-seizable offences totalled 91,274 as compared with 
965 in 1931. In 64,323 of these cases prosecutions were under- 
ken by the Police. 


(iii) —SECRET SOCIETIES 


The following remarks apply almost exclusively to Singapore. 
xiety and faction troubles in Penang were negligible, while 
alacca suffered only from the misdoings of various gangs of coolies 
id loafers banded together by loose ties and quarrelling or 
qQueezing” spasmodically. 

It can truthfully be said, for the first time in several decades, 
lat the actual damage achieved by society and gang activity has 
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been almost negligible. This effect has been attained, however, only 
by constant drudgery in seeking and recording information of the 
daily and weekly movements of the leaders of each gang and by 
making it plain that the Police are aware of their doings and 
intentions. Trouble is avoided only by an up-to-date intelligence 
service and the year has not passed by without various alarms ard 
several reports of potential as well as actual disturbances. 


The attack on known leaders of gangs and societies and the 
prompt punishment or expulsion of those whose doings threaten the 
peace and good order of the town help to break up each combinatioz 
before it becomes well established and makes leadership unpopular. 
Society finance is in a very parlous state. Without funds and 
permanent leaders nothing important or prolonged can be sustained. 
The absence of serious trouble enables the specialist detective 
branches to concentrate more and more upon the doings of individual 
members. The obvious improvement of this intelligence service has 
earned the appreciation of the Courts and the department has nc: 
lacked support in that direction. The proceeds of such extortion 
or squeezing as was carried out in 1932 in all probability found their 
way into individuals’ pockets rather than into gang or society funds. 


_ There was only one murder during the year ascribable to society 
activity and, apart from one serious affray in December, no important 
disturbance connected with society or gang activity. 


HOKKIEN SOCIETIES 


Singapore.—Only five groups of Hokkien societies, comprising 
70 pangkengs or coolie houses, remained as separate organisatiots 
at the end of the year and at least half of these pangkengs were bare; 
kept alive from day to day. Even the stabler half are more in tt 
nature of gangs of hooligans employed in the settlement of dispute: 
than of members of any centralised organisation. 


There were 20 fights or affrays between members of these various 
groups and gangs and three other fights between them and Cantonese 
or Teo Chiu gangs. Firearms are alleged or known to have bee: 
used in three cases, but without deadly intention. In several case 
trouble had been anticipated and police precautions prevented develop 
ments. Inter-gang rivalry was the direct cause of the fighting it 
four cases only. Miscellaneous causes, such as petty extortion from 
hawkers, quarrels about debts and forged notes, rivalry in the twakov 
traffic and other forms of business accounted for many other cases 
In two cases police officers on duty in the streets were attacked. Five 
cases can definitely be attributed to hooligans preying upon waitresse: 
in coffee shops or upon the shop-keepers. A large number of me: 
was arrested and many were expelled from the country or convict: 
and punished. j 


There were also three clan fights, two of which arose out 0: 
petty gambling quarrels. None of these cases had any group 0°: 
pangkeng significance. Society documents were found on severa. 
occasions, but in most cases had obviously been “planted”. Genuir: 
tocuments are rarely found in these days. 
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TEO CHIU SOCIETIES 

Singapore.—Two of the Teo Chiu societies active in 1931 have 
disappeared, leaving about ten societies or groups, which call for 
constant supervision. All have been comparatively quiet, including 
the once powerful and dangerous Sa" Ji group. There were only eight 
fights or affrays between members of these various groups or gangs 
and one fight with bullies of the Hokkien “24” group. A raid was 
made on the pangkeng of the Seh Tang group on the 15th September 
and _ the headman was killed accidentally by falling from a height 
in the rush to quit the premises. 

There was no recorded case of firearms being used during these 
fights. There was a good deal of extortion, but no case of interference 
with waitresses in coffee shops. The Police effected a large number 
of arrests and were able to expel or punish most of the persons 
arrested. 

CANTONESE SOCIETIES 

Singapore.—Activity was very much curtailed throughout the 
year; there was no organised action and the various groups found 
it difficult to raise funds. There was little gang fighting, the most 
serious affair being a fight between two sub-branches of the Khuan Yi 
society, when four men on one side were stabbed, one fatally. The 
cause of the fight was jealousy over the collection of so-called 
protection money from coffee shop waitresses. Except for one other 
stabbing affray between men belonging to branches of the Khuan Yi 
and the powerful Heng group, all other disputes were of minor 
importance. 

Firearms were carried on several occasions, but generally for 
the purpose of intimidation. Shots were fired by Cantonese gangsters 
once only during a fight with Hokkiens of the “24” group—this case 
is one of the three mentioned above. In all there were seven arrests 
of Cantonese in possession of firearms, resulting in five convictions. 
One accused died while awaiting trial. 

The Heng Yau branch, which had been dormant since the middle 
of 1931, attempted to revive, but the arrest and conviction of the 
headman in possession of documents, etc., effectively quashed the 
effort. Another branch of the Heng group, the Heng Wah, received 
a severe setback with the arrest and conviction of four men, the 
Seizure of a pistol, knives and several society documents. 


BOYANESE SOCIETIES 

Singapore.—There is little worth comment under this heading. 
Records have been kept up-to-date. There has not been any trouble 
worth mention and one or two of the “pondoks” have been formally 
registered. 

C.—PRISONS 

At the beginning of the year there were 1,888 prisoners in the 
five prisons of the Colony (Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Labuan and 
Christmas Island). Twenty-one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
three were admitted during the year as compared with 21,518 during 
1931 and 21,676 were discharged. One thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five remained at the end of the year. There were 294 vagrants 
in the Houses of Detention at the beginning of the year; during the 
year 2,040 were admitted and 1,969 were discharged. 
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“Lower-Grade”, “Short-Sentence” and “Revenue-Grade” men are 
employed at husk-beating and fatigue duties. 

“Middle-Grade” prisoners are employed on industrial labour such 
as printing, book-binding, tailoring, carpentry, washing, weaving, 
shoe-making and mat and basket-making. 

The “Upper-Grade” men are mostly employed as cooks, orderlies, 
clerks, etc. 

Remission of sentence may be earned by prisoners sentenced to 
Penal Servitude or Rigorous Imprisonment for terms of three months 
and over. 

Juvenile prisoners are kept separate from adult prisoners, as far 
as conditions permit. 

At present, time is not allowed for the payment of fines, but this 
question is under consideration. 

Under Section 283 of the Criminal Procedure Code Courts maj. 
in their discretion, release on probation any first offender convicted 
of theft, cheating or any other offence punishable with not more than 
two years’ imprisonment. 

The health of the prisoners has been satisfactory throughout the 
year and the rations have been good and adequate. 


D.—REFORMATORIES 


The Reformatory, Singapore, is the only institution in the Straits 
Settlements for the incarceration of juvenile offenders. It is under 
the control of the Director of Education and it is not in any Way 
connected with Prisons administration. Juvenile offenders a 
destitute male children between the ages of 7 and 16 are admitted. 
No boy is detained in it beyond the age of 18. 

At the end of 1931 the inmates numbered 126. Sixty-eight wert 
released and 63 admitted during 1932. One died during the year. 
At the end of 1932 there were thus 120 inmates. 

Of the 63 boys admitted during the year, 51 were from the 
Straits Settlements, 10 from the Federated Malay States and ? 
from the Unfederated Malay States. Fifty-three were Chinese, 4 
were Malays and 6 were Indians. Forty-seven were committed for 
criminal offences, including attempted rape, criminal breach of trust, 
fraudulent possession of property, housebreaking, cheating, volur- 
tarily causing hurt and theft, there being 32 cases of the lat 
mentioned offence. Of the remainder, 15 were committed for 
vagrancy and 1 as being uncontrollable. 

The conduct of the boys was excellent and their health was vélv 
good. They were employed as carpenters, tailors, cooks, m ber 
tappers, grass cutters, gardeners, washermen, orderlies and general 
coolies.. They were all taught Romanised Malay for two hours dail. 
with the exception of 9, who continued their education in English. 
Muslim boys were given religious instruction. The chief forms ° 
exercise insisted upon or indulged in were physical drill, football, 
volley ball, cricket and boxing. 

Boys released, who had no parents or relatives or friends, ¥e 
either found work or were adopted by respectable persons recom 
mended by the Chinese Protectorate. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Legislation 
Twenty-five Ordinances were passed during the year 1932. Of 
Gu two were Supply Ordinances and fifteen were purely Amending 
inances. 


The list of Ordinances which are not Amending Ordinances is as 
follows :— 

(1) The Public Revenue Protection Ordinance (No. 3) 
empowers the Governor to issue a temporary order 
authorising the immediate collection of the new duties 
set forth in a Bill or Resolution approved by the 
Executive Council and pending before the Legislative 
Council. 

(2) The Mui Tsai Ordinance (No. 5) makes it clear that a 
mui tsai is not to be given the status of a chattel and 
provides for a system of registration of such females. 

(3) The Pensions (Temporary Provisions) Ordinance (No. 7) 
in the interests of economy permits the retirement 
irrespective of age of public officers with not less than 
10 years’ service. The Ordinance is intended as a 
temporary measure and consequently provision is made 
for it to cease to be in force when so ordered by the 
Governor in Council. 

(4) The Audit Department Titles Ordinance (No. 8) alters 
the title of the Auditor-General to that of “Auditor”. 

(5) The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance (No. 9) which 
is modelled chiefly on the Indian Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, No. VIII of 1923 enables workmen engaged 
in certain hazardous occupations to recover compensa- 
tion in respect of personal injury caused by any 
accident arising out of, and in the course of, their 
employment. 

(6) The Aliens Ordinance (No. 18) regulates the admission 
and residence of aliens in accordance with the political, 
social and economic needs of the various administra- 
tions of Malaya. It also provides an easy method of 
deporting undesirables. 

(7) The Daylight Saving Ordinance (No. 21) provides for 
the time of the Straits Settlements being twenty 
minutes further in advance of Greenwich mean time. 

(8) The Registration Ordinance (No. 25) makes provision 
for the compulsory registration of such male British 
Subjects of pure European descent as are of military 
age with the object of facilitating the preparation of 
schemes for the best utilization of available man power 
in cases of emergency. 

The list of Amending Ordinances is as follows:— . 

(1) The Passengers Restriction (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 1) extends the provisions of the law to regulate 
the entrance or departure of persons either by land 
or air. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8)- 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
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The Railways (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 2), in order 
to avoid delay, empowers the Railway Administration 
to fix special rates, subject to a statutory maximum, 
without reference to the Governor in Council for 
approval. 

The Seditious Publications (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 4) empowers action to be taken in the Colony 
in respect of publications directed against the Rulers 
or Governments of any of the Malay States. 

The Alien Missionaries (Repeal) Ordinance (No. 6) 
removes the restrictions imposed on aliens engaged in 
missionary or educational work in the Colony. 

The Vagrancy (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 10) 
provides for a simple and definite procedure for 
regularising the removal of lunatic or leprous vagrants 
to a lunatic or leper asylum and their return to the 
house of detention when cured. The liability of 
vagrants to punishment for refusal or neglect to avail 
themselves of employment found is repealed, and the 
Ordinance is extended to apply to alien vagrants 
repatriated or dealt with by all protected Malay States. 

The Municipal (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 11) effects 
a number of miscellaneous alterations which experience 
has shown to be necessary. 

The Cinematograph Films (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 18) gives more effective control over the 
importation of films and makes certain other amend- 
ments considered desirable in the light of experience 
gained since the Cinematograph Films Ordinance was 
passed in 1928. 

The Registration of Aliens (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 14) enables an alien, where the alien’s destination 
is within the Malay Peninsula, to travel without having 
his passport or certificate of registration endorsed. 
Where the alien’s destination is outside the Malay 
Peninsula the existing requirement for endorsement 
prescribed in the case of journeys by sea is extended 
to journeys by air. 

The Labour (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 15) abolishes 
the system requiring an employer to send to the 
Controller of Labour a statement giving particulars 
of each labourer newly engaged. It also provides that 
a domestic servant under 18 may leave his employer's 
service without notice, unless a legal agreement to 
the contrary has been entered into. 

The Billiards (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 16) 
constitutes the Chief Police Officer as the opie 
for the licensing of billiard saloons vice the Board of 
Licensing Justices. 

The Imperial Light Dues (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 17), in accordance with the direction of the 
Secretary of State in his Despatch No. 148 of 18th 
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April, 1932, authorises the collection in the Colony 
of dues in respect of certain lighthouses and a buoy 
in the West Indies. 


(12) The Zelearaphes (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 19) vests 
in the Governor in Council certain powers for the 
pata of wireless telegraphy. Power is also conferred 
on the Governor, in cases of emergency, to withdraw 
the use of any telephone trunk line or exchange system. 

(13) The Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Ordinance 
(No. 20) introduces certain alterations in the conduct 
of examinations for certificates of competency, and 
provisions for the return of distressed seamen, for the 
compliance of foreign vessels with the law relating to 
life-saving appliances and load-line, and for an 
improved method of registering and licensing boats. 

(14) The Post Office (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 238) 
removes the anomaly whereby prohibited articles 
posted outside the Colony are free from the restrictions 
which apply to such articles posted within the Colony. 

(15) The Women and Girls Protection (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance (No. 24) includes among other amendments a 
provision for the trial in camera of certain other 
offences affecting the person and a provision to 
regularise the practice of receiving women and girls 
from certain of the Unfederated Malay States for 
detention in the Colony. 


The Subsidiary Legislation issued during the year was as 
follows :— 


(1) Ordinance No. 42 (Machinery)—Rules made by the 
Governor in Council under section 4 for the inspection 
and control of machinery and approved by the 
Legislative Council on 26th January, 1932, are 
published in Gazette Notification No. 215 of 5th 
February, 1932. 

(2) Ordinance No. 55 (Telegraphs)—Rules made by the 
Governor in Council under section 6 to provide for the 
acceptance of night letter telegrams are published in 
Gazette Notification No. 1627 of 26th August, 1932. 

(3) Ordinance No. 80 (Military Manceuvres)—Under the 
powers conferred on the Governor in Council by section 
9 it is proclaimed in Gazette Notification No. 55 of 
15th January, 1932, that all the area within the limits 
defined therein shall be a firing ground. 

Rules made by the General Officer Commanding the 
Troops under section 12 in respect of the use of the 
firing ground proclaimed in Gazette Notification No. 55 
of 15th January, 1932, are published in the Gazette 
Notification No. 56 of 15th January, 1932. 


Rules made by the General Officer Commanding the 
Troops under section 12 for securing the safety of the 
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pultie during the use of the firing ground are pon scx 
m tre Gazette Notifeation No. 15268 of Lin Aizis 
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Riles made ty the General Officer Commacdirg tre 
Troops under section 16 and approved by tre Legis 
lative Cocne:l on 4th April, 1952, are pubished im tre 
Gazizte Notiteation No. 7 of 15th April, 1922 

Ordinance No. & (Wild Animals and Birds)—Unxder tre 
powers eonzerred on the Governor in Council by seciiza 
2 ¢¢) it is provided in Gazetie Notification No. 137 
of 22rd April, 1932, that the kiling or taking of tre 
tird eommonly known as the Christmas Islard Frat 
Pigeon is protibited within the area of Chrisuzas 
Is.and for the period of one year from the date of the 
puc:ication of the notification. 

Ordinance No. 135(Municipal)—By-laws for the suppres- 
sion of cruelty, by overicading, to draught cattie and 
buffaloes in tne Rural Board of Penang made under 
section 57 (1) and published as Gazette Notification 
No. 2249 of 13th November, 1931, were confirmed by 
the Governor in Council on 25th February, 1932. 


By-laws for the use and storage of cellulose solutions made 
under sections 204 (6), 57 (i) (ff), and 370 and 
published as Gazette Notification No. 395 of 26th 
February, 1932, were confirmed by the Governor in 
Council on 14th March, 1932. 


Ordinance No. 151 (Seditious Publications) —Under the 
powers conferred on the Governor in Council by section 
4 it is provided in Gazette Notification No. 59 of 15th 
January, 1932, that the importation or bringing into 
the Colony of the Hindi newspaper known as 
“Swantantra” is prohibited. 


Ordinance No. 176 (Passports)—New Regulations 
prohibiting -any person or class of persons from 
entering or leaving the Colony without the production 
of a valid passport are made by the Governor in 
Council under section 2 and published as Gazette 
Notification No. 1236 of 1st July, 1932. 


Registration of Schools Ordinance 1926—Under the 
powers conferred on the Governor in Council by seczion 
27 (i) (c) it is published in Gazette Notification 
No. 2256 of 25th November, 1932, that the use of 
certain text books in registered schools is prohibited. 

Architects Ordinance 1926—By-laws made under section 
3 (2) to provide for the registration and examination 
of architects in the Colony are published in Gazette 
Notification No. 13843 of 8th July, 1932. 

Immigration Restriction Ordinance 1928—Proclamations 
dated 30th March, 1932, 27th May, 1932, and 3lst 
August, 1932, prohibit the entry of adult male Chinese 
immigrant labourers into the Colony for further 
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period of three months as it is considered that the 
entry of such labourers is likely to increase the severity 
of unemployment in the Colony. 

(11) Women and Girls Protection Ordinance 1930—Rules made 
by the Governor in Council under section 23 for the 
protection of women and girls and approved by the 
Legislative Council on 8th August, 1932, are published 
in Gazette Notification No. 1523 of 12th August, 1932. 

(12) Mui Tsai Ordinance 19832—Rules made by the Governor 
in Council under section 13 for the registration and 
control of the mui tsais are published in Gazette 
Notification No. 2300 of 2nd December, 1932. 

(13) Aliens Ordinance 1932—Rules made by the Governor in 
Council under section 30 for the control of aliens 
admitted into the Colony are published in Gazette 
Notification No. 2445 of 17th December, 1932. 


As regards factory legislation, Ordinance No. 42 (Machinery) 
kes provision for the inspection of boilers, engines and other 
shinery and for regulating their control and working. Rules made 
the Governor in Council under section 4 for the purpose of giving 
ct to the provisions of the Ordinance and published as Notification 
2142 in the Gazette of 30th October, 1931, were approved by the 
tislative Council on 26th January, 1933, and published as Gazette 
‘ification No. 215 of 5th February, 1933. 

Ordinance No. 197 (Labour) also contains numerous provisions 
ing at the amelioration of the conditions under which labourers 
form their work and also contains provisions similar to those of 
Truck Acts in England. 

As regards compensation for accidents, section 8 of Ordinance 
111 (Civil Law) makes provisions for compensation similar to 
3e adopted in Lord CAMPBELL’s Act (The Fatal Accidents Act, 
6). In 1932 the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance was passed, 
has not yet been brought into force. This Ordinance as above 
ed provides for the payment by certain classes of employers, to 
Yr workmen, of compensation for injury by accident arising out 
ind in the course of their employment. 


No legislative provisions exist for sickness or old age. 


CHAPTER XV 
Public Finance and Taxation 
The revenue for the year 1932 amounted to $44,562,294.92. which 
$14,172,250.92 more than the original estimate of $30,390,044 and 
104,799.92 in excess of the revised estimate of $39,757,495. 
The expenditure was $34,196,482.65 being $11,338,988.35 less 
1 the original estimate. 


It will be seen therefore that in respect of the ordinary Revenue 
Expenditure Headings, the year’s working resulted in a surplus 
bout $10.3 millions. 
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(i). —REVENUE 
The revenue was $17,960,767.27 more than that of 1931. Details 
are shown in the following Table :— 





+ Heads of Revenue | 1931 1932 " Increase ' Decrease 
t i 
1. Port, Harbour, Wharf $ § s ‘ 
and Light Dues oat 2,404.24» 2,436.32 32.08 a 


2. Licences, Excise and In- 

ternal Revenue not 

otherwise classified .. 16,651,059.40 18,811,399.98 2,160,340.58 
3. Fees of Court or Office, 

Payments for Specific 

Services and Reimbur- 


sements-in-aid «=. 1,149,958.83 | 1,157,714.90 7,756.57 
4. Postsand Telegraphs .. 2,136,784.83 ' 2,161,061.29 24,276.46 
5. Rents on Government . 

Property ++ 1,750,990.63 1,670,954.20 oe 80,036.43 
6. Interest «+ . 3,808,466.24 6,147,899.07 2,339,432.83 + 
7. Miscellaneous Receipts .. 859,745.75 '14,478,933.58 13,614,187.83 





Total exclusive of Land 4 
Sales and grants-in-aid 26,359,409.42 44,425,399.34 18,146,026.35 80,036.43 








8. Land Sales 211,132.52 130,981.29 3 80,151.23 

9. Grants-in-Aid Colonial % 
Development Fund .. 30,985.71 5,914.29 a 25,071.42 
TOTAL REVENUE .. 26,601,527.65 44,562,294.92 18,146,026.35 185,259." 





The increase under the head Licences, Excise “and Intern! 
Revenue not otherwise classified, is chiefly attributable to an increase 
under the following subheads :— 


$ 
Opium oe isn Be 816,611 
Petroleum Duties vy .. 1,375,599 
Stamp Duties .. ee ne 188,797 
Tobacco Duties ae 476,162 


The duty on petroleum which has a flashing point below 73° 
Fahrenheit was raised from 5 cents to 35 cents per gallon on th? 
28th September, 1931. 


There are decreases under the following subheads, “Liquors” 
$482,862, Pawnbrokers Ordinance $173,656, Fines and Forfeiture: 
etc., District and Police Courts $40,861. 


The decrease in Rents on Government Property is due mainly t? 
less rents being received from the Telok Ayer Reclamation and as* 
to the cancellation of temporary permits on Crown Lands. 

The increase under Interest is due to the Interest on Opit™ 
Revenue Replacement Reserve Fund Investments being transferre 
to Revenue from 1st January, 1932. 


The large increase of $13.6 millions in Miscellaneous Receif 
is accounted for by the fact that the figure includes a sum of §! 
millions transferred from the Currency Guarantee Fund and alse t: 
the appreciation of Colony Investments on revaluation according ' 
market value as on 31st December, 1932. 


Land Sales continue to show a falling off, which is due to t? 
general trade depression. 
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(ii) —-EXPENDITURE 
Particulars of expenditure are set out below :— 
ieads of Expenditure 1981 | 1982 | Increase Decrease 
F 7 
$ | $ $ $ 
Tharge on account of | 
Public Debt 87,083.40 37,083.40 ae 
Pensions, Retired Allow-! 
ances and Gratuities, ' | | 
etc. ae «| 1,836,088.10 | 2,089,673.46 | 208,585.36 KS 
Charitable Allowances . 44,340.18 | 33,820.79 | ae 10,519.89 
[he Governor 141,151.68 125,059.92 Sie \ 16,091.76 
Civil Service ‘705,898.21 132,224.83 26,326.62 aS 
seneral Clerical Service 1,090,904.62 | 1,119,367.68 28,468.01 ye 
Colonial Secretary, Resi- i 
dent Councillors and 
Resident | 184,166.42} 124,261.09 | BA 9,915.33 
Secretary to High Com-| 
missioner 11,193.35 10,352.02 is 841.88 
Agricultural Department 96,270.10 ; 90,993.27 | Hl 5,276.83 
Analyst ae 9,530.66! 14,195.43 ° 4,664.77 | ae 
Audit ste 32,204.43 37,405.33 5,110.90 ° 
Audit, External «« |(@) 23,578.78 a j 5 \(a) 23,) 1578.78 
Chinese Secretariat ..|  211,184.60| 225,439.75 14,255.15 | ee 
Co-operative Societies .. 36,535.60 ; 42,701.70 6,166.10 oe 
Drainage and Irrigation fis 19,657.18 : 19,657.18 ae, 
Ecclesiastical . 24,700.00 = ae 24,700.00 
Education ony «+ | 1,987,027.44 | 2,234,075.39 297,047.95 Ae 
Fisheries ae 38,510.30 30,208.49 . 2 8,306.81 
Forests oo 75,181.30 48,672.97 ae 26,508.38 
Gardens Botanical ae 121,890.23 112,463.47 ae 9,426.76 
Labour Department... 63,097.81; 140,010.98 76,918.17 Sn 
Land and District Offices 255,148.85 | 285,044.04 29,895.19 Ae 
Legal +. + 2s] 897,354.82 | 398,164.08 809.26 se 
Marine i!) 652;382.03/ 599,074.39 os 53,307.64 
Marine Surveys 87,197.31 | 92,447.03 5,249.72 a 
Medical 452,919.31 480,826.31 27,907.00 oe 
Medical, Health Branch 117,479.57 569,700.89 i 147,778.68 
Medical, Social Hygiene 
Branch “a 125,724.94, 110,293.06 15,431.88 
Medical, Hospital and 
Dispensaries . | 2,443,878.95 | 2,166,868.46 287,010.49 
Military Expenditure— j 
I. Defence Contribu- 
tion .. .. | 4,189,285.65 | 3,947,142.84 242,142.81 
II. Local Forces ay 576,813.76 369,635.89 207,177.87 
Miscellaneous Services . . | 11,589,314.90 | 2,499,611.81 9,089,703.09 
Monopolies .. 1,340,838.01 | 1,231,610.56 109,227.45 
Museum and Library, | 
Raffles ws ee 57,643.79 49,080.26 : sis 8,563.53 
Police ae .. | 3,290,873.95 | 3,176,278.77 sh 114,595.18 
Post Office .. . | 2,299,770.95 | 1,713,250.01 586,520.94 
Printing Office amt 268,231.67! 212,591.16 oe 55,640.51 
Prisons ae ..| 495,313.96! 506,068.61 10,754.65 oe 
Public Works Depart- \ | 
ment an +-| 666,031.08 | 794,178.22, 128,147.14 fs 
Public Works, Recurrent ! 
Expenditure «+ | 1,048,606.03 | 1,034,621,87 13,984.16 
Public Works, Extra- | 
| ordinary .. «| 8,197,700.40 | 5,762,213.03 2,435,487.37 
Statistics a 40,062.53 36,156.55 ‘ 3,905.98 
Survey Department ..| 423,531.22 422,725.37 a 805.85 
Transport .. ..| 375,464.63 | 351,988.68 oe 23,475.95 
‘reasury a ++} 107,622.78; 91,529.92 ie 16,092.86 
eterinary .. 73,134.83 72,098.05 es 1,036.78 
rants-in-aid Colonial | ! 
Development Fund 6,762.41 15,630.69 | 8,868.28 8 
TOTAL .. | 46,802,558.03 | 34,196,482. 65 | 893,821.45 | 13,499,896.83 








| (a) Expenditure Credit 
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The increase in Pensions, Retired Allowances and Gratuities, etc. 
is mainly due to the increases in the Commutations of Pensions to 
Officers who have exercised their option under the Pensions 
(Gratuities) Ordinance 1926, Gratuities to officers not entitled tc 
pension, Gratuities to families of deceased officers and Refund of 
Bachelors’ Contributions under the Widows and Orphans Pensions 
Ordinance. 


The External Audit Department was merged with the Audit 
Department with effect from 1st January, 1932 and is under the 
direct control of the Director of Colonial Audit. The increase in the 
Audit Department is due to a new item, Share of Home Expenditure, 
and to an increase in transport and other allowances. 


The increase under Chinese Secretariat is mainly due to the 
repatriation of destitutes and decrepits in Singapore, Penang ard 
Malacca. 


The Drainage and Irrigation Department came into operation 
from the 1st January, 1932. 


Ecclesiastical expenditure was transferred to Miscellaneous 
Services Other Charges, Annually Recurrent. 


The increase under Education is due to increments in accordance 
with approved graduated schemes, to promotions, to additions to staff 
for new schools under Personal Emoluments and to the increased 
amount of the Government contributions to the Education Depart- 
ment. 


The increase in the Labour Department is mainly due to the 
Colony’s share of the cost of repatriating Indian labourers from 
Malaya in 1932. 


Under Medical General there was an increase of $22,200 due to 
the new posts of Director, Deputy Director and Secretary to Director 
created in 1932, of which $15,600 was recoverable from the Federated 
Malay States. 


The big decrease under Miscellaneous Services is due to the fact 
that in 1931 large sums were expended under the following special 


heads :— 
$ G 
Balance of Colony’s share of the Railway devia- 
tion from Bukit Timah to Tanjong Pagar .. 2,288,320 
Depreciation in value of Surplus Investments in 
order to reduce them to market value as on 
31st December, 1931 a .. 2,116,083 2 
Acquisition of land for a Civil Aerodrome .. 1,080,489 4° 
The abolition of Temporary Allowances in 1932 also accounts 
for the decrease under Miscellaneous Services. 


The decrease under Monopolies is due to the reduction of the 
Working Expenses and Maintenance of Government Shops. 


The decrease under Police is due to the reduction under Persona: 
Emoluments on account of the retirement and retrenchment of staf 
and also due to the savings on Other Charges Annually Recurrent. 
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The decrease under Post Office is mainly due to vacancies re- 
aining unfilled, discontinuance of overtime allowances, cessation of 
ecial Train Service and reduction in special expenditure. 


The increase under Public Works Department is mainly due to 
yment of personal emoluments to engineers and architects on loan 
om the Federated Malay States, to temporary clerical and 
chitectural assistance and to travelling allowances. 


The decreases under Public Works, Recurrent Expenditure and 
iblic Works Extraordinary are due to savings effected on the 
commendations of the Retrenchment Committee. 


Exclusive of Defence Contribution, the following table shows the 
Jlony’s expenditure for the last five years and the portion of it 
hich has been spent in Public Works :— 


Total Publie Works 
Year Expenditure Extraordinary 
1928 oS Gs 31,047,608 5,489,873 
1929 ee ay 31,936,283 5,133,968 
1930 ah Be 35,000,586 5,658,712 
1931 os oe 42,613,272 8,197,700 
1932 . 30,249,340 5,762,470 


The aneie paid as Denes Contribution for the last five 
‘ars. are :— 


$ 
1928 ee te ae 3,960,000 
1929 ~ ot Res oe 3,775,714 
1930 3 Bs os 4,239,728 
1931 AG es, Sr 4,189,286 
1932 3,947,143 


Refunds of $139, 500 and $454, 397 canna in 1928 and 1929 
respect of overpayment in the financial years 1926-1928 and 
‘27-1928 respectively are not included in the above figures. 
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(iii) —ASSETS AND 
The Assets and Liabilities of the Colony on the 31st December, 











Soe $c 
i 
| 
Liabilities ‘ 
Deposits :— ; : 
1 
Court fois ao on oe 2,107,440.20 
Bankruptcy a fete es eke | 1,072,472.28 
Mercantile Marine Fund 5 ej 756,938.80 
Police Reward Fund... et 3,794.52 | 
Malacca and Districts, Miscellaneous oe 124,869.32 
Penang and Districts, Miscellaneous a 263,871.52 
Miscellaneous we a8 th 2,088,247.12 
_ 6,417,633." 
Drafts and Remittances... oi Rea aes 45,7948 
; Stores, P. W. D. ae a | 3,295.41 
Suspense, Coins for reminting, etc. .. | 2,539,168.36 
Account | Interest, Currency Commissioners .. 61,993.27 | 
Other items a ee os 193,655.50 | 
J 2,798,107 
Loans :— i 
Straits Settlements 54% % War Loan 1918-1928 100.00 
Straits Settlements 6% War Loan 1916 -e | 1,900.00 
Straits Settlements 544% Conversion Loan 
1919-1929 oe os in ais. 3,100.00 
[ee a 5,106.¢ 
H 
Surplus:— 
Amount set aside for Opiam Revenue) i , 
Replacement Reserve Fun: x ae (57,544,894 
J 124,082,281.00 |- 
Balance of general surplus we coy es {66,537,884 
(—_—— | 
ToTAL .. a 133,348,917-! 








The Surplus on 31st December, 1932, amounted to $66,537,389.46, of whic 
approximately $38 millions were liquid. Against this commitment on lo! 
already approved to public bodies in the Colony and to other administrath’ 
amounted to $8,634,416 and contingent liabilities to public bodies amounted‘ 
$10,717,401. In addition, the estimated deficit on the Budget for 1933 amount" 
to $5,628,146 and further commitments in connection therewith amounting ‘ 
$7,415,996 had to be met. The total commitments and contingent liabilities 
1st January, 1933 against the surplus thus amounted to $32,395,959. 
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LIABILITIES 
1932 were as follows: 


Assets 


Investments :— 
$ c. 


(Crown Agents on Deposit 33,281,287.01 ! 


Colony-! Fixed Deposit 6,328,000.00 
Miscellaneous 719,190.46 


Opium Revenue Replcement Reserve Fund . 
Court . me 
Bankruptcy 

Mercantile Marine Fund 

Other Investments 


Joint Colonial Fund (erown Agents) 
Advances ‘ 

Imprests ae 

Cash in Transit 


Subsidiary Coins held by we F.M. S. 


Rel Treasury 
Account lease P. W.D. 


Other items 


Loans :— 
$ oe 
Municipality, Singapore 639,289.46 | 
Municipality, Penang 125,000.00 ! 
Municipality, Malacca 364,940.33 





Brunei Government 
Kelantan Government . Se < 
Trengganu Government eS “a 
Singapore Harbour Board y 
Penang Harbour Board 

Mohamedan and Hindu Endowment Board, 


Penang ee fe oe 
Singapore Cricket Club |: aA Hs 
ium Association 
S.S. War Service Land Grants Scheme 
Indian Agency / Account at aay 
Cash a oe o. 














$ «4 


| 
40,328,477.47 


57,544,891.54 | 

1,077,389.50 ' 
935,588.58 
687,580.20 

1,200, 728.87 
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101,774,656.16 





655,714.28 
2,289, 467.48 
2,074.56 
H 14,457.54 
\ 
95,100.00 
157,002.51 
497,039.60 : 
749,142.11 
i] 
1,029,229.79 | 
2,000.00 
| §,180,683.98 | 
3,986,485.01 | 
| 4,801,015.93 , 
i 2,747,965.71 
' 
58,250.00 
3,399.26 | 
10,000.00 | 
107,750.66 
——! —17,871,780.88 
79,634.61 
9,911,990.11 
5 188,848,917.18 
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(iv).—PuBLIC DEBT 
The indebtedness of the Colony in respect of the Loan raised by 
the issue of 314% Straits Settlements Inscribed Stock under the 
provisions of Ordinance No. 98 (Loan) amounted on the 3ist 
December, 1931 to £6,918,352, of which the equivalent in loca! 
currency is $59,257,302. 


The expenditure upon Services in respect of which this loan was 
raised stands as follows:— 


$ 

Singapore Harbour Board ace «. 47,720,526 
Penang Harbour Board aa .. 2,093,974 
Municipal Commissioners, Singapore .. 4,484,460 
Municipal Commissioners, Penang =e 1,250,000 
Government Harbour Works .. he 320,137 
$55,869,097 

Loan Expenses and cost of conversion (1907 
Loan) less interest received ae 3,388,205 
$59,257,302 


The charge on account of interest on, and expenses of, this loa2 
was $2,079,909 in 1932. This charge is, however, borne by the 
Singapore Harbour Board and other bodies to whom portions of the 
loans have been allotted. The value of the Investments of the Sinking - 
Fund of this loan on the 31st December, 1932 was approximate!’ _ 
$16,472,300. 


The indebtedness of the Colony under the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States Victory Loan 1920 stands at $15,074,300. The 
principal and the major portion of the interest on this loan is payable _ 
by His Majesty’s Government. 


The Sterling Loan issued under the provision of Ordinance 
No. 182 (Straits Settlements Loan No. 11) amounted to $80,185,711 
(£9,355,000). The whole of the proceeds has been handed over t¢ 
the Federated Malay States Government, which has legislated for the 
payment of the interest and charges in connection with the Loan and 
of Sinking Fund Contributions to extinguish it. 


(v).—TAXATION 


Revenue from taxation is mainly derived from duties on liquo’s. 
tobacco and petroleum imported into and consumed in the Colony 
and from the profits on the opium monopoly, which is entirely 
controlled by the Government. The other main items are Stam 
Duties, Estate (Death) Duties and Pawnbrokers’ licences, which a 
issued to successful tenderers on payment of a monthly rent for 
period of three years. 
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The yield from direct taxation is small and all of it obtained 
from licences. 


The total revenue under the main head of Duties, Taxes and 
Licences for the year 1932 was $18,811,400 forming the greater 
portion of the Colony’s Revenue and the yields under the principal 
items were as follows:— 


$ 
Liquors... ae te .. 2,557,187 
Opium Revenue Se ae .. 6,891,347 
Pawnbrokers Licences ae Be 481,478 
Petroleum Revenue .. .. 2,845,108 
Stamp Duties (Various Revenue ‘Seicesce 798,362 
Stamp Duties (Estate Duties) .. ie 747,375 
Tobacco Duties ey re .. 8,876,913 


The only fiscal measure approximating to a customs tariff is the 
imposition of duties on liquors, tobacco and petroleum imported into 
and consumed in the Colony. 


Excise revenue is comprised principally of the revenue from the 
opium monopoly and from duties on intoxicating liquors manufactured 
in the Colony. In the latter case the duties are seven-tenths of the 
amounts prescribed for imported liquors of similar brand. The only 
liquor manufactured locally, which is subject to this duty, is samsoo. 
In addition the Government itself controls most of the manufacture 
and sale of toddy, but the revenue is so far unimportant. 


Stamp duties including Estate (Death) Duties form an important 
source of Revenue. Estate Duties, revised with effect from 1st 
January, 1932, are based on a graduated scale from a minimum of 1% 
on estates with a principal value of over $1,000 to 20% on estates 
with a principal value of over $10,000,000. 


Stamp Duties are imposed on all documents required to be 
stamped under the provision of the Stamp Ordinance 1929. The 
principal duties are :— 


Agreement under hand only... 25 cents. 
Bill of Exchange including Pro- 
missory Note... 5 cents for every $100 
or part thereof. 
Cheque a 4 cents. 
Conveyance Hasina .. $1.50 for every $250 or 
‘ part thereof. 
Mortgage Maximum .. $1.00 for every $500 or 
part thereof. 
Receipt 8 4 cents. 


A Betting Tax was ipeednces with effect from 1st January, 1932 
‘ and the amount collected in 1932 was Singapore $189,737.50 and 
Penang $78,575.70. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Miscellaneous 
A.—PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 
Malay, as well as being the language of the Malay inhabitants of 
the Colony, is also, in a modified form, the language spoken in the 
ae of the majority of the Straits-born Chinese, particularly in 
jacca. 


Early Muslim traders, the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English 
have all used and spread it as a lingua franca so that it has become, in 
a much debased form, the language of the shop and the market for 
the Colony’s cosmopolitan population. Signs are not lacking, however. 
that it is gradually being superseded by English as the language of 
commerce. 

Malay, as well as the languages of such immigrants to the Straits 
Settlements as the Bugis from the Celebes, Sundanese Madurese and 
Javanese, and the Minangkabau people of Sumatra, belongs to the 
western branch of the Austronesian family which covers an area from 
Formosa to New Zealand and from Madagascar to Easter Island. 
Even within this western branch, however, languages differ more 
widely than English from Dutch or French from Italian. 


With Islam the Malays adopted the Persian form of the Arabic 
alphabet, but there is a growing literature in romanised script. 


The Chinese languages spoken in the Straits Settlcments are those 
of the districts in the south of China, principally in the Kwangtung 
and Fukien Provinces, from which the immigration is almost entirely 
drawn. 


Figures based on the Census for 1931 shew the extent to which 
the various languages are spoken to be: Hokkien, 43.2% ; Cantonese, 
21.4%; Tiu Chiu, 17.4% ; Hakka (Kheh), 7.9%; Hailam, 5.4%; Hok 
Chhia, 1.5%; Hok Chiu, 1.3% and other dialects, 1.9%. 

Of the Southern Indians who form over nine-tenths of the total 
Indian population, practically all speak one or other of the Dravidian 
languages, Tamil, Telugu or Malayalam. The vast majority (over 
90%) speak Tamil and of the remainder the Malayalis are about 
three times as numerous as the Telugus. 


The remaining Indian population consists of Northern Indians. 
whose principal languages are Punjabi, Bengali and Hindustani, with 
a few hundreds from Bombay Presidency, who speak Gujerati and 
Mahrati and a negligible number of Burmese and Nepalese. 


B.—LAND TENURE 


Singapore.—Land in the hands of private owners in Singapore 
is held direct from the Crown either by lease or grant. The earliest 
of the existing titles are the 999-year leases issued for land in the 
town soon after the founding of Singapore. 


The first of the present 99-year leases for land in the town was 
issued in 1838. 
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From 1845 onwards a large number of freehold grants were issued 
for land outside the limits of the town. The margin allowed for 
he expansion of the town was, however, insufficient, with the result 
hat land in the most densely crowded part of the present town is 
yecasionally found to be held under titles which were originally issued 
‘or land required for agricultural purposes. In the case of town lands 
he issue of 99-year leases continued. 


After the transfer to the Colonial Office in 1867 the titles issued 
‘or land both in town and country were 99-year leases and 999-year 
eases. Ordinance No. II of 1886, now Ordinance No. 34 (Crown 
Lands), provided for a statutory form of Crown Title—the present 
Statutory Land Grant, which is a grant in perpetuity subject to a 
quit-rent and of which the form was simplified by the omission of 
various covenants and conditions previously inserted in leases, most 
of which are implied by virtue of the Statute. 


The Statutory Grant has been the usual form of title issued in 
che past, but the policy now is to restrict the issue of such Grants, 
substituting as far as possible leases for terms not exceeding 
39-years. Monthly and annual permits are also issued for the 
emporary occupation of Crown Land. 


Penang.—Land in Penang and Province Wellesley is held from 
the Crown, by indenture, grant or lease. The conditions of tenure 
vary according to the policy of the Government at the time the 
Jocuments were issued. In Penang eleven different kinds of title are 
in the hands of the public as compared with eighteen in Singapore. 
Unoccupied Crown land is now alienated under lease. 


Malacca.—The tenure of a considerable portion of the land in 
Malacca Town has remained unchanged since the days of Dutch rule. 
Possession is evidenced in many cases by documents of title in Dutch. 


The remainder of the land in the Town is chiefly held under 
leases of 99-years, but there are a few leases of 999-years and a few 
Statutory Grants. 


Alienated land in the country is held under Statutory Grants or 
99-year leases from the Crown in the case of estates, but small 
holdings owned by Malays are held under Customary tenure as 
defined by the Malacca Lands Ordinance. 


_ Labuan.—Land in Labuan is held in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Ordinance No. 127 (Labuan) and is alienated ordinarily by 
public auction. 

The titles existing are leases of 999-years or less, but since i919 
leases for 30-years only have been granted. 

Throughout the Colony alienation of the foreshore is governed 
by the provisions of Ordinance No. 69 (Foreshores). 


C.—CO-OPERATION 
Progress has been maintained in all branches of Co-operation in 
each Settlement. 
In Singapore, where Urban Co-operation makes most appeal, 
there are now 12 societies as compared with 7 in 1931. Paid up 
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share capital increased from $415,432 to $549,000 and the membership 
from 8,720 to 5,226. 

The amount of subscribed share capital deposited in the banks 
or invested in gilt-edged securities increased from $296,072 at the 
end of last year to $360,181 at the end of 1932. 

During the year a start was made to organise Thrift Societies 
amongst the labourers of the Singapore Municipality and one society 
was registered during April. At the end of the year, the membership 
of this society was 744 and the total subscription capital was $9,902. 


In Malacca, there was no change in the number of salary earners’ 
societies. These societies increased their membership slightly from 
1,051 to 1,106, but there was a substantial increase in the amount of 
paid-up subscription which came to $155,500 as compared with 
$119,446 at the end of 1931. 

The eight Rural Credit Societies continued to function throughout 
the year, but with a decreased membership, which fell from 336 te 
319. The paid-up capital at the end of the year was $8,411 as against 
$8,560 previously. 

During the year, two societies for estate labourers were 
registered, and at the end of the year these two societies had a 
membership of 228 with a paid-up subscription capital of $1,016. 


In Penang and Province Wellesley there are now seven Thrift 
and Loan Societies as compared with eight for the previous year. The 
Province Wellesley Police Society was merged into the Penang Police 
Society, as it was found that, owing to constant transfers of the 
members from one place to the other, complications arose in the 
accounts of the two societies. The total membership of these societies 
has decreased slightly from 2,866 last year to 2,668 at the end of 1932. 
Paid-up subscription capital has increased from $182,995 to $234,40l. 
The total amount invested in gilt-edged securities or deposited in the 
banks now amounts to $161,819 as compared with $128,892 at the 
end of the previous year. 


There has been no change in the number of Rural Credit Societies 
which are still six in number. The total membership was 142 and 
the paid-up capital $4,698. The reserve fund totalled $997. Cash in 
hand or at the bank amounted to $3,126. 


At the beginning of the year, there were 7 societies for Indian 
estate labourers in Province Wellesley. During the year, a society 
for the Indian labourers of the Penang Smelting Works at Butterwortl. 
was registered. This society has a membership of 84 and 3 
subscription capital of $320. The total membership of the eight 
societies was 1,007 as against 1,534 previously. The paid-up 
subscription capital amounted to $19,681 as compared with $19,215 
at the end of the previous year. 


In spite of the continued trade depression, the societies are doing 
excellent work and the increased demand for Indian labourers societies 
is most marked. Although at the end of the year only four additions! 
societies had been actually registered, several others are in the process 
of formation. : 
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D.—EVENTS OF THE YEAR 

Sir CECIL CLEMENTI, G.C.M.G., Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
‘as on duty throughout the year. 

Mr. M. B. SHELLEY acted as Colonial Secretary until the 5th 
‘ebruary when Sir JOHN SCOTT, K.B.E., C.M.G., returned from leave 
nd resumed office. 

Major-General L. C. L. OLDFIELD, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., General 
fficer Commanding the Troops, Malaya and Group Captain A. H. 
ACKSON, Officer Commanding Royal Air Force, Far East, remained 
t their posts throughout the year. 

Captain M. Brock BIRKETT, D.s.0., R.N., was succeeded by 
‘aptain M. R. J. MAXWELL Scotr as Captain-in-Charge of His 
lajesty’s Naval Establishments. 

Sir SAMUEL WILSON, permanent Under Secretary of State for 
1e Colonies, arrived in the Colony on the 10th November. 

On the 2nd February the Crown Prince and Princess of Belgium, 
‘avelling incognito as Count and Countess Leopold de Rethy, arrived 
1 the course of a tour of the Far East and on the lith July His 
lighness the Sultan of Brunei passed through on his way to Europe. 

The New Year Honours List contained the following names :— 

Sir JoHN SCOTT, K.B.E. 
Mr. V. A. LOWINGER, C.B.E. (Civil Division). 


A. S. HAYNES, 
Ag. Colonial Secretary, S.S. 


SINGAPORE, 22nd August, 1933. 
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APPENDIX “4” 
PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO MALAYA 
i | 
Title | Price | Publishers or Agents for Sale 
\ 
Colonial Office List ne Se 35/- The Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, Londo 
Blue Book .. es . $6 _ Government ‘Printing Office 
inga, 
| Kelly & yalsh Ltd., Singapere 
Annual Departmental Reports .. | $6 The Government Printing 
ingapore 
I Kelly! & Walsh Ltd., Singapore 
Census Report, British Malaya, 
1931 a $5 The Crown Agents for the 
Colonies; Malayan Informa- 
, tion Agency, London 
Malayan Statistics as Be $1 Malayan Information Agency. 
London 
Report on visit to Malaya, etc. ' 
(Ormsby-Gore) : 4/6 .H. M. Stationery Office 
Economie Conditions in British : : 
Malaya to 28th February, 1931 
(Boulter) 2/- _H. M. Stationery Office 
The Malayan Agricultural Journal 50cte. The Peak: we Agriculture, SS. 
; | an 
Malayan Forest Records 1 50cta, to $2 | The Forest Dept., S.S. & F.MS. 
Tin Fields of the Federated Malay 
States (Scrivenor) .. ane oe ‘Malayan Information Agency. 
i London 
The Geology of Malayan Ore Der ' 
posits (Scrivenor) .. : 16/- Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 
A Sketch of Malayan Mining 
(Scrivenor) cet Minin, Publications Ltd. 
d London 
The Geology of Malaya (Scrivenor) 16/- ‘Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 
Malaya, Its People, Flora and, | 
Fauna (Enriquez) . i 21/- ‘Hurst & Blackett Ltd., London 
The Flora of the Malay ‘Peninsula ' ’ 
(Ridley) f11-11-0 | L. Reeve & Co., London 
; 5 vol. 
The Birds of the Malay Peninsula 
(Robinson), 2 vols... 35/- H. F. and G. Witherby, Londos 
' . vol. 
The Birds of Singapore Island ‘ F 
(Bucknell and Chasen) $5 The Government Printing Otic. 
Sing: gapore 
, Kelly & Walsh Ltd., Singapore 
Malayan Fishes (Maxwell) | $1 The Malayan Branch, Royai 
Asiatic Society, Singapore 
Oxford Survey of British Empire, 
Volume II 15/- Oxford University Press 
One Hundred Years of. ‘Singapore 
(slakeneace,! Brooke, Braddell), 2 
vols. Ae ae outof {John Murray, London 
H print ! 
Banner, H.S. A., Tropical Tapestry | 12/6 | thornton Butterworth Ltd. 
London 
Evans, Ivor H. N., Studies in Reli- ! 
gion Folklore and Custom in i 
B.N.B. and Malay Peninsula... 20/- ; Cambridge University Press 


Evans, Papers on the Ethnology 
and Archeology of gine Malay 
Peninsula .. oe 





15/- 


| Cambridge University Press 
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APPENDIX “4”—concluded 
PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO MALAYA—coneluded 











Title Price Publishers or Agents for Sale 
! 

>rman, R.L., Handbook to British R 

Malaya ee 2/6 Malayan Information Agency, 
London 

bson, Ashley, The Malay Penin- 

sula 5/- iJ. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., London 

imilette, J. D., Malayan Poisons 

and Charm Cures mah 10/- J. & A. Churchill, London 

icas, C.P., Historical Geography 

of British Dominions, Vol. I not sold | Oxford University Press 

separately 

axwell, Sir W. G., In Malay 

Forests 5/- William Blackwood, London 

ills, L. A., British Malaya 1824- 

1867 % $3.50 The Malayan Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, Singapore 

ong Ong Siang, One Hundred 

Years of the Chinese’ in 

Singapore 30/- John Murray, London 

wettenhan,, Sir F., , British Malaya 12/6 J. Lane, London 

rheeler, L. R. The Modern Malay 15/- Allen & Unwin, London 

"ilkinson, R. as Papers on Malay 

Subjects (Incidents ot Malay 

Life; Law, etc.) -| $leach The Committee for Malay 
Studies, F.M.S. 

Tinstedt, R. O., Malaya out of Constable & Co., Ltd. 

print 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 

Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 

March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (2s, 2d.). 


| EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 


| Wool Quality ; A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 

| their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. - 
: £1 ls. (£1 1s. 9d.). 

| Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments, Report of an investiga- 

| tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 

| 


New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) Is. (18. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s, (1s, 2d.). 


Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
28. 6d. (28. 11d.). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
| Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


| Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s, 1d.). 
| Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). Is. (1s. 3d.). 
| The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 


\ ‘Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 


Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (1s, 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B. 54.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
‘The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) 1s. (1s. 1d.). 

| Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
| Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (28. 6d.). 
\ Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) ls. (18. 2d.). 
| The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
| Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
_ Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. If. Coconut Palm 
| Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s. (2s, 5d.). 


_ Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 

| Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (2s. 5d.). 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 

Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 





Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (18. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Flutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. ( -B. 68.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 

' Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) Is. (1s. 4d.). 





All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


AT THE ADDRESSES ON THE Front Cover or Tuts Report. 
























COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M, Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 
Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 
and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 50s. per 
annum, (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 
Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing orders 
placed for their annual supply. 











BAHAMAS. JOHORE. 
pelt KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
Ns KELANTAN. 

Den L DM CAND PROTECTORATE. KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
BRITISH GUIANA, LEEW ARD ISLANDS. 
BRITISH HONDURAS. MAURITIUS. 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- NEW HEBRIDES. 

TECTORATE. NIGERIA. 
BRUNEI, STATE OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). NYASALAND. 
CEYLON. ST. HELENA. 


COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE ST. LUCIA. 
REPORT. ST. VINCENT. 
















CYPRUS. SEYCHELLES. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, SIERRA LEONE. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATBS. SOMALILAND. 

FUL. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
GAMBIA. SWAZILAND, 

GIBRALTAR. TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. TRENGGANU. 

GOLD COAST. TRINIDAD & TOBAGO, 
GRENADA. TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS, 
HONG KONG. UGANDA, 

JAMAICA, ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 





MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 








BRITISH CAMEROONS. PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. TANGANYIKA TERRITORY, 






For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices oF H.M. Srationery OFFice. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 
Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies. Protectorates, and 
Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 
CoLonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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